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INTRODUCTION. 


{Ckaidmm  and  Htlbrtw  and  Ckine$e  and  Bbtdoo  OHgime§.) 

Most  enquiring  mindd  among  us  are  very  desirous  to  know  just 
about  how  far  back  those  eastern  nations  go  in  their  records  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  their  own  respective  nations. 
Our  people  have  somehow  got  it  into  their  minds  that  the  Chinese, 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Chaldaeans  have  records  in  their  books  of  a 
surpassingly  wonderful  antiquity  for  their  nations,  and  surpassingly 
strange,  if  any,  of  the  origin  of  the  world.  The  object  of  these 
**'  Origines  "  is  to  preserve,  and  perpetuate  those  cosmogonical  and 
ethnological  records,  so  that  our  people  maybe  able  to  see  for  them- 
selves what  they  are  and  to  compare  them  with  the  Hebrew  Cos- 
mogony and  Origines  with  which  we  all  are  familiar. 

If  it  be  remarked,  as  it  doubtless  will,  that  they  are  but  scarce 
as  they  appear  in  this  compendium,  it  may  be  answered,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  of  our  other  Cosmogonical  treatises,  that  as  here  they 
contain  much  in  a  limited  space  —  muUnm  in  pai*vo^  as  the  saying 
is  — but  they  will,  nevertheless,  be  found  sufficiently  full  to  give 
as  satisfactory  a  view  as  is  necessary,  expedient  or  feasible  for  us 
now  to  attain  upon  the  subjects  whereon  they  are.  Here  they  are 
set  forth  in  our  language,  in  a  lucid  way,  for  what  they  are ;  and 
as  faithfully  mirroring  the  full  originals,  which  they  represent;  and 
this  is,  of  course,  what  is  required  in  this  case;  nothing  less, 
Bothing  more. 

They  will  assuredly  be  found  no  les^  interesting  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  the  rise  of  the  magnificent  races,  arts,  sciences  and 
civilizations  which  in  the  primitive  ages  spread  themselves  over  the 
valleys  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 

.  •  •  •  . 
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and  from  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  are  said  to  have  spread  themselves  to 
the  east  and  the  west,  as  parental  to  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the 
northern  Asiatic,  the  iBthiopian  proper  and  the  Indo  European 
races,  languages  and  civilizations,  than  they  are  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  recorded  beliefs  of  those  peoples  in  their  very  ancient  books 
concerning  their  cosmogonies,  origines  and  foretimes. 

My  knowledge  from  long  experience  of  the  great  desire  men 
have  for  the  possession  of  this  knowledge,  pure  and  simple,  and 
my  belief  that  this  knowledge  will  by  comparison  of  it  with  the 
Hebrew  records  help  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  properly  ap- 
prehended in  the  Scriptures,  has  shown  me  the  expediency  if  not 
the  necessity  of  placing  this  treatise  in  my  cosmical  system  of 
works,  thus  to  afford  to  the  people  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their 

judgment  on  the  data  themselves.  I^.  S. 

St.  Louis,  1889. 


THE  CHALDAEAN  AND  HEBREW  ORIGINES. 


The  Traditions  of  the  Babylonians  Eeoardino  the  Oenesis  of 
THE  Human  Race,  and  the  Foretimes  of  their  own  People,  as 

ACCORDINOTO  BeROSUS. 

{^Translation  from  the  Oreek  and  Latin.) 

Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  following  Alexander  Polyhistor,  have 
left  US  the  following  from  the  First  Book  of  the  Babylonian  History 
of  Berosus. 

«*  Berosas  relates,  in  his  First  Book  of  Babylonian  History,  that 
he,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,  son  of  Philip  (King  of  Mace- 
don)  had  copied  the  codes  of  very  many  authors,  which  had  been 
preserved  with  great  care  at  Babylon  for  215,000  years  before  his 
time :  That  in  those  books  were  contained  the  reckoning  of  the 
times,  and,  likewise,  written  histories  of  heaven  and  earth  and  sea, 
and  of  the  primal  origins  of  things,  as  well  as  of  the  kings  and  of 
their  individual  acts," 

**  And,  indeed,  firstly,  he  says,  the  Kingdom  of  Babylon  is  situ- 
ated near  the  river  Tigris,  but  that  the  river  Euphrates,  flows 
through  it ;  and  that  there  grows  wild,  in  the  country,  wheat  and 
barley,  lentils  and  vetches  and  sesame.  More  overin  the  marshes  and 
reedy  bottoms,  adjacent  to  its  rivers,  certain  edible  roots  are  pro- 
duced, which  have  the  strength  of  barley  bread  and  to  which  the 
name  of  Gongis  has  been  given.  Finally,  there  are  there  produced 
palm  and  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  of  many  kinds  and  fishes  as 
well  as  fowls,  which  pertain  to  both  wood  and  marsh.  A  far  off 
part  of  that  kingdom  is  arid  and  noticeably  destitute  of  vegetation, 

(1) 
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while  the  part  whi^  is  situated  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Ara- 
bia is  mountainous  and  abounds  in  fruits." 

**  Now,  in  that  city,  Babylon,  there  are  occupied,  in  various 
ways,  an  immense  medley  of  men  of  different  races,  who,  forsooth, 
constitute  its  population,  and,  without  order  or  restraint,  lead  such 
a  luxurious  life  as  pertains  to  a  long  established,  beastly  custom  of 
theirs." 

«*  And  he  relates  that  in  the  first  year  (i.e.,  of  the  recorded  his- 
tory) there  emerged  from  the  Red  Sea  and  passed  into  the  bounds 
of  the  Babylonians  a  certain  horrid  beast,  which  had  the  name  of 
Oanncs  and  which  AppoUodorus  also  mentions  in  his  history.  This 
monster,  was,  indeed,  a  fish  as  to  his  whole  body,  but  under  his 
fish's  bead,  he  bad  another  head  and  in  his  lower  parts  he  had  feet 
after  the  similitude  of  a  man's  while  also  his  voice  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  the  human ;  the  outlines  of  his  appearance  are  preserved  to 
this  day. 

<*  This  monster,  he  said,  was  occupied  in  the  day  time  among 
the  people  and  partook  of  no  food :  He  taught  them  letters  and 
various  kinds  of  arts,  descriptions  of  cities,  structures  of  temples, 
knowledge  of  justice  and  the  doctrine  which  pertained  to  the  regu- 
lating of  boundaries:  Moreover,  he  instructed  them  as  to  seeds 
and  the  gathering  in  of  fruits  and  indeed  as  to  all  things  which 
directly  pertain  to  a  mundane  society,  so  that  since  that  time  no 
one  has  discovered  anything  extraordinary  as  to  fruit. 

<<  Moreover,  at  about  the  time  of  sunset  this  monster,  Oannes, 
plunged  again,  unaccompanied,  into  the  deep  and  passed  the  night 
in  the  immense  sea  and  so  led  a  kind  of  amphibious  life.  After 
that,  other  monsters  similar  to  the  first  came  forth,  concerning  which 
he  promises  to  relate  in  the  history  of  the  kings.  And,  besides, 
he  says,  Oannes  wrote  concerning  the  origin  of  the  kings  and  the 
public  government  and  taught  language  and  industry  to  men. 

**  A  time,  said  he,  was  when  this  universal  orb  was  occupied  with 
darkness  and  water:  and  in  these  elements  sprung  up  marvelous 
animals,  apparently  possessing  a  double  nature.  For  two-winged 
men  were  produced  and  some  also  with  four  wings  and  two  faces; 
and  some  indeed  having  only  one  body  but  two  heads  thereon,  the 
same  person  being  both  male  and  female,  and  having  the  genera- 
tive organs  also  double.  There  were  also  other  men  which  had 
goat's  thighs,  with  a  horned  head;  others  again  with  horse's  hoofs  ; 
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Others  finally  with  the  hind  parts  thnse  nf  a  hOrse  I>iit  the  nntei'ior 
parts  hiimaa,  which  have  the  form  of  hipprieentnurs. 

*'  Bulls,  he  Bail],  wero  crentcd  with  hntiiaD  beads  adiI  dugs  with 
a  four  fold  body  having  (he  tuiU  pnijcctiiig  tVoin  the  haunches,  like 
119  fishes  ;  horses,  moreover,  with  dog'a  beads  and  mL>n  and  other 
unimnls  with  the  heads  of  horses,  as  well  as  humaa  forms  with  the 
binj  parts  of  fishes:  a  tiiiilttplicity  of  other  animaU,  moreover, 
havinjf  the  form  of  dragons;  finally  fishes  simihir  to  sirens,  and 
rfjjtiles  and  fishes  nnd  other  wild  animals  in  wondrous  variety  dif- 
fering from  each  other,  whose  images  accurately  depicted  are 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Betus.  Now,  there  governod  all  these 
a  woman,  whose  mime  was  Honioroka;  but  iii  the  Chaldaean  lan- 
guage it  was  Thalalh,  while  iu  the  Greek  it  is  interpreted  Baiarra 
which  means  the  sea,  and  by  an  equal  authority  -cXpT;,  i.e.  the 
moon,"  the  Mylitta  of  the  Tyrians. 

"  And  whoa  all  tho'*e  things  were  mingled  together,  Belus  super- 
vening cut  the  woman  in  two  in  the  middle,  out  of  one  half  of  whom 
be  made  the  earth,  out  of  the  other  the  heaven,  all  living  things 
which  had  been  in  her  being  thus  made  to  disappear. 

As  concerning  the  nature  of  tliose  things,  he  says,  they  were  so 
related  allegorically ;  And,  indeed,  at  what  time  all  these  things 
Were  in  a  slate  of  moisture  and  there  existed  nothing  there  except- 
ing animals,  that  God  cut  off  his  own  head  and  the  blood  thence 
flowing  having  become  commixed  with  the  earth,  the  other  Gods 
created  therefrom  men,  wtio  for  this  reason  were  not  only  endowed 
with  intelligence  but  participated  in  the  Divine  Mind. 

*'Lot  this  be  as  it  may,  they  say  Belus,  whom  the  Greeks  call 
Zens  (but  the  Armenians  Aramazd)  having  cut  otf  the  darkness 
separated  the  earth  from  the  heaven  and  arranged  the  world  beau- 
tifully J  but  tTie  living  creatures  nut  being  able  to  bear  the  force  of 
the  light,  died.  Then  Belus,  when  be  6uw  the  regioa  deserted,  yet 
fruitful,  commanded  some  of  the  Gods  to  bring  the  earth  into  acul- 
tivable  state  and  to  form  men  with  the  other  living  beings  and  brutes 
which  were  able  to  bear  the  light  out  of  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  his  own  decapitated  head.  BeUis  created,  likewise,  the  stars 
and  the  sun  and  moon  iind  the  five  wandering  stars  (  i.e.,  the  five 
planets). 

These  things  Alexander  Polyhistor,  being  the  witness,  Berosus  re- 
lated in  his  First  Book. 
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2.  CoDcemiiig  Tbings  before  the  Deluge  Irom  the  Second  Book 
ofBeroijus. 

•  

(Eusebius  Chron.  Lib.  I,  Cap.  I.  ex-interpete-Armenio.) 

Tranalation  from  ike' Latin, 

*^  (These  things  indeed  Berosus  narrated  in  his  First  Book ;  but 
in  the  Second,  he  reviews  the  kings  one  after  another.  As  he  says 
himself  Nabonnassar  was  at  that  time  king.  And,  indeed,  he  coU 
lected  diligently  the  names  of  the  kings;  although  he  recites  no 
work  peculiarly  theirs,  perhaps  because  there  was  nothing  he 
deemed  necessary  to  be  remembered.  From  him  only,  therefore, 
is  it  permitted  us  to  draw  the  series  of  the  Kings.)  In  this  way, 
then  he  begins  his  narration,  as  Appollodorus  says :  namely,  that 
the  first  king  that  reigned  was  Alorus,  a  Chaldaean  from  the  city  of 
Babylon.  He  possessed  the  government  during  ten  Sari.  Far- 
ther, he  concludes  a  Sarus  as  consisting  of  3600  years.  He  adds, 
also,  I  know  not  exactly  what  the  Neri  and  Sossi  are ;  but,  says  he, 
a  Nerus  consists  of  600,  a  sossus  of  sixty  years.  Thus  does  he, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  compute  the  years. 

*^  Having  premised  so  much  he  goes  farther  and  enumerates  the 
kings  of  the  Assyrians  singly  in  their  order:  Ten  (kings)  there 
were,  forsooth,  from  Alorus,  the  first  king,  to  and  including  XisU- 
thrus,  under  whom,  he  says,  that  great  primeval  deluge  took  place, 
which  Moses,  also,  commemorates.  Now,  the  sum  of  the  periods, 
he  says,  in  which  these  kings  reigned  is  120  Sari,  namely  432,000 
years.  Again  in  well  chosen  words  he  writes  as  follows :  Alorus, 
says  he,  having  died,  his  son,  Alaparus,  reigned  three  Sari.  After 
Alaparus,  Almelon,  a  Chaldaean,  from  the  city  of  Pantibiblos, 
reigned  thirteen  Sari.  To  Almelon  succeeded  Ammenon,  likewise 
a  Chaldaean  from  the  city  of  Pantibiblos,  who  reigned  twelve  Sari. 
In  his  age  a  certain  wild  animal,  whose  name  was  Idotion,  emerged 
from  the  Red  Sea,  of  a  mixed  form  of  man  and  fish.  Hence  Ame- 
galarus  from  Pantibiblos  reigned  eighteen  Sari.  After  him  reigned 
Daonus,  a  shepherd  from  Pantibiblos,  who,  even  himself,  posses- 
sed the  government  ten  Sari.  In  this  man's  reign  there  emerged 
again  from  the  Bed  Sea  four  monsters  having  the  same  form, 
namely,  of  man  and  fish.  After  these  things  reigned  Edoranchus, 
from  Pantobiblos  eighteen  Sari.  In  that  time  there  appeared  from 
the  Bed  Sea  a  certain  other  wonder,  similar  to  a  fish  and  a  man, 
whose  name  was  Odacon.     Of  the   sum  of  those  things,  said  he. 
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• 

which  had  been  taught  by  Oannes,  this  one  made  an  exact  exposi- 
tion to  all  the  people.  After  this  there  governed  Amempsinus,  a 
Chaldaean  from  Lancharis,  ten  Sari.  Otiartes,  a  Chaldaean  from 
Lancharisy  succeedingy  held  the  government  eight  Sari.  Finally, 
Otiartes  having  died,  his  son,  Xisuthrous,  ruled  the  kingdom  for 
eighteen  Sari,  and  in  his  time  occurred  the  great  Flood.  There 
are,  therefore,  collected  in  the  foregoing  the  sum  of  ten  kings  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Sari.  This  is,  farther,  the  series  of  the 
Kings : 

The  Ten  Pre  diluvial  Epochs  of  the  Babylonians: 

I.  Alorus,  Saris  10 

II.  Alaparus,       Saris    3 

m.  Almelon,        Saris  13 

IV.  Xmmenon,     Saris  12 

V.  Amegalarus,  Saris  18 

VI.  Daonus,         Saris  10 

VII.  Edoranchus,  Saris  lb 

VIII.  Amempsinus,  Saris  10 

IX.  Otiartes,  Suris    8 

X.  Xisuthrus,      Saris  18 


Sum  total,      10  Kings ;  1 20  Sari  =  432 ,000  lunar  years . 

••Now,  from  these  oue  hundred  and  twenty  Saris  they  say,  are 
computed  forty-three  myriads  and  twice  one  thousand  years  be- 
sides; that  is,  provided  a  Sarus  equals  three  thousand  and  six 
hundred  years.  These  things  are  narrated  in  the  books  of  Alexan- 
der Polyhistor."* 

I  have  remarked  elsewhere  (Cosmotheologies  pp.  36-37  ),  that  the 
first  historic  dynasty  of  Kings  of  the  Chaldaeans  is  said  to  have  been 
preceded  by  ten  great  epochs,  from  Alorus  to  Xisuthrus ;  that  these 

•  While  SynoeUns,  Abydenns  and  Alelander  Polyhlstor  tell  as  that  the  Saros  was  a  period  of 
9000  yean,  Soidaa,  an  anthor  contemporary  with  Synoelius  says  the  Saros  was  a  period  of  lunar 
months  amoanting  to  183^  years.  In  this  Sir  Isaac  Newton  agrees  with  Saidas  when  he  says, 
the  Saras  was  a  period  of  18  years  and  6  intercellary  months. 

That  the  first  ten  kings  of  the  Chaldaeans  shonid  have  reigned  each  so  many  Sari  will  not 
appear  so  wonderfnl  provided  we  talce  Saidas*  calculation  of  222  moons  to  a  Sarus.  Thus  the 
10  Sari  which  Alorus  reigned  would  equal  185  years,  the  age  which  Josephus  informs  us  the 
patriarch  Isaac  had  reached  at  his  death:  but  those  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  18  Sart  must 
have  lived  833  years,  according  to  this  reclLoning,  which  is  but  83  years  over  half  the  life  of  Shem 
the  son  of  Noah,  most  of  which  he  lived  after  the  Flood ;  and  the  whole  120  Sari  before  the 
Flood  would  be  2220  lunar  years  instead  of  432,000,  as  given  above.  This  would  be  equal  to  from 
MieKtj  to  seventy  successive  generations  of  men. 
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prediluvian  epochs  have  been  frequently  compared  to  the  so-called  ten 
generations  from  Adam  to  Noah  inclusive,  as  given  in  Oenesis  ;  but 
that  no  such  comparison  can  be  justly  made  for  that  in  the  oldest 
Hebrew  traditions  there  are  no  such  ten  generations  mentioned. 

In  order  to  make  this  more  clear  I  will  proceed  farther  to  col- 
late the  Babylonian  account  of  the  Flood  given  by  Eusebins  from 
Polyhistor  with  the  account  given  of  the  Flood  in  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis first  giving  a  synopsis  and  tabulation  of  what  is  contained  in 
the  foregoing .  — 

As  seen  in  the  above  translation ,  which  I  have  made,  Berosus 
states  in  his  first  book,  that  he,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great  compiled  those  records,  which  he  gives  us,  from  the  regis- 
ters, astronomical  and  chronological,  which  were,  many  in  number, 
preserved  at  Babylon,  and  which  covered  a  period  of  2 15, 000  years : 
He  states  that  Babylon  lies  near  the  river  Tigris,  but  having  the 
river  Euphrates  running  through  the  city ;  that  corn  and  many 
edible  things  grew  wild  there ;  that  on  the  Arabian  side  it  was  a 
desert  country,  but  on  the  opposite  side  undulating  and  fertile; 
that  in  the  city  and  fertile  parts  of  the  province  vast  numbers  of 
peoples  of  various  races  led  a  sensual  life ;  that  in  the  first  year, 
Oannes,  a  Merman,  came  out  of  the  Ked  Sea  and  instructed  the 
the  people  ;  that  other  similar  Oannes,  appeared  subsequently,  of 
whom  he  would  give  an  account  in  his  list  of  kings.  For  the  first 
nine  ages  he  recorded  no  further  remarkable  occurrence  only  for 
the  tenth : 

I  begin  the  tabulation  of  the  lists  out  of  the  Second  book: 
(Euseb.  Armen.  Version,  1.  Compare  Sync.  1,  17,  Seq.). 

I.  Aloras,  Chaldaean  from  Era  of  Babylon :     18     Sari : 

Babylon  10 Sari:  Lunar  Lunar  years 46,800 

years 86,000  The  two  epochs  appear  as  father  and 

II.  Alaparns,    his   son,   8  son. 
Sari:  Lunar  years 10,800 

III.  AlmeloD,  from  Pantlbl- 
loi,  a  Chaldaean,  18 
Sari:  Lunar  years 46,800 

IV.  Ammenon,  also  from 
Pantlbibloi;  In  his  time 
the  Merman  teacher 
Oannes  came  out  of  the 
Red  Sea:  12  Sari:  Lun- 
ar years 48,200 
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V.  Amelagarns,  from  Pan- 
tiblblol:  the  fourth  An- 
nedotes,  Merman,  came 
out  of  the  Bed  Sea  in 
hU  time :  18  Sari :  lunar 
years  ••••••.••••••••••••  o4|oou 

YI.  Daonas,  Shepherd  from 
Fantiblbloi:  in  his  age 
foar  m:  len  come  oat 
of  the  Red  Sea:  10  Sari: 
Lunar  years 86,000 

Vn.  Edoranch"s,  from  Pan- 
tibibloi:  Another  Mer- 
man, Odakon,  comes  out 
of  the  Red  Sea.  All  those 
later  Mermen  taught 
more  fully  the  doctrines 
inculcated  by  Oannes: 
18  Sari :  lunar  years. . .    64,800 

Vm.  Amempsinus,  from  Lan- 
charis,  (Sync.  Laranchi: 
Rawlinson,  Sancharis) 
Chaldaean  10  Sari :  Lun- 
ar years 86,000 

IX.  Otiarte8,^romSan(^aris; 
(Sync.  Laranchi)  8  Sari: 
Lunar  years 28,000 

X.  Xlsuthrusy  son  of  Otiar- 
tes;  (Syncellus,  p.  80, 
son  of  Adratus).  18  Sari: 

Lunar  years 64,000 

In  his  reign  the  deluge 

took  place. 

Sum  total  120  Sari: 

Lunar  years 482,000 


Era  of  Fantibibloi  (translated  city  of 
writing:  Sipparuaya,  Sepharvayim,  2 
Kings,  XVII,  24,  Isa.  XXXVI,  19.  Heb. 
Sepher,  writing:  Kirjath-Seph^r,  the 
city  of  writing.  In  the  Chaldaic  and 
Greek  names,  Sipparuya  and  Bibloi, 
the  plural  is  generally  used.)  Five 
epochs:  in  the  fourth  (VI)  a  Shepherd 
reigns:  in  the  second,  third  and  fifth, 
at  least,  (IV,  V,  VII.)  men  receive  in- 
struction. 


Era  of  Sancharah,  (a  city  in  Susiana.) 
three  epochs  in  86  Sari:  the  length  of 
the  first  two  periods  of  it  being  the 
same  as  tliat  of  tke  last,  namely  18 
Sari;  just  as  the  length  of  the  third 
epoch  of  the  series  is  equal  to  the 
added  lengths  of  the  two  preceding  it, 
as  father  and  son. 


In  the  epoch  of  Xisuthros  occurs  the  flood  and  with  this  event 
Berosus  properly  begins  his  human  history.  Of  course  in  the  pre- 
diluvial  epochs  the  existence  of  man  is  implied,  although  not  much 
is  recorded  of  him.  The  revelations  which  are  represented  as  having 
been  made  by  mermen  are  traditionary,  doubtless,  and  embellished 
with  myth.  It  is,  however,  noticeable,  that  the  ten  epochs  are 
divided  into  three  ^eat  eras,  traditionary  of  difl*erent  localities: 
the  first  and  second  epochs  or  the  Chaldaeo-Babylonian  tradition 
or  era ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh,  or  the  Sipparic,  to  the 
northeast  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  Sancharic,  to  the  southeast  of  Baby- 
lon in  Chusiana,  t.e.,  Persia.     To  this  latter  Xisuthros  belongs,  he 
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being  described  as  the  son  of  the  second  Sancharic  dynasty  or 
epoch.  These  epochs  are,  as  their  manner  of  calculation  implies, 
astronomical  cycles  and  the  chronological  references  are  ideal  in  the 
same  way  as  those  in  the  calculations  concerning  the  Grods,  and 
Demigods  in  Ihe  mythic  history  of  Egypt.  It  is  clear  that  none 
of  these  prediluvial  epochs  contain  any  chronological  data.  To 
satisfactorily  unravel  this  whole  business  some  have  very  anxious- 
ly sought  for  light  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Bebosus'  Account  of  the  Flood  op  Xisuthbos,  Compared  with 
THE  Record  of  the  Flood  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (Euseb. 
Chron.  1,  ch.  3;  Sync.  Chron.  p.  30,  31)  : — 

**  The  same  Alexander  (Polyhistor)  speaking  from  the  history 
of  the  Chaldaeans  and  descending  in  order  from  their  first  king 
Adratus  (ace.  to  Syncellus,  but)  Alorus  (ace.  to  Eusebius)  to  the 
tgnth,  called  by  them  Xisuthrus,  speaks  as  follows :  — 

Now,  Adratus  having  died,  his  son  Xisuthros  ruled  during  18 
Sari.  In  bis  time  a  great  Eataclysm  took  place,  of  which  the  his- 
tory has  been  recorded  as  follows :  — 


<'  Eronos  revealed  to  Xisnthras  in  a 
dream  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  Daiflios  (the  eighth  of  the  Mac- 
edonian year)  the  flood  would  com- 
mence, [in  which  aU  mankind  shonld 
perish;  that  he  must  proceed  to  bury 
aU  the  books  in  Sippara,  the  city  of  the 
Sun,  and  build  a  ship  flve  stadia  (8125 
feet)  long,  two  stadia  (1250  feet)  broad 
for  himself,  his  children  and  nearest 
relatives ;  that  he  should  provide  for 
them  the  necessary  food  and  drink; 
and  that  he  should  take  with  him  aU 
sorts  of  animalSi  four-footed  beasts 
and  fowls.  When  Xisuthros  asked 
where  he  should  saU  to,  he  received 
for  answer:  To  the  Gods,  with  an  ac- 
companying prayer  that  It  might  fare 
weU  with  mankind. 

The  flood  at  length  coming  with 
great  violence,  and  soon  decreasing, 
Xisuthrus  sent  forth  certain  birds, 
which,  flnding  neither  food  nor  place 
of  rest,  returned  and  were  received  in- 
to the  ship. 


**  And  God  said  unto  Noah  the  end 
of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me,  for  the 
earth  is  flUed  with  violence  through 
them  and  behold  I  wiU  destroy  them 
from  the  earth." 


''And  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a 
flood  of  water  ;upon  the  earth,  to  de- 
stroy all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of 
life  from  under  Heaven;  and  every- 
thing that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die." 

Gen.  VI.,  18, 17. 


**  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood, 
the  length  of  which  shaU  be  800  cubits, 
the  breadth  50  cubits  and  the  height 
80  cubits."  Id.  verses  14, 15. 


''And  thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark, 
thou  and  thy  wife  and  thy  sons  and  thy 
sons'  wives  with  thee.  And  of  every  liv- 
ing thing  of  aU  flesh  two  of  every  sort 
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Again  In  some  days  after  be  sent  forth 
Wber  blrils,  wbich  likewise  relnmeil 
to  Uie  eblp  with  mud  on  tbelr  (cet. 
Plnatlj,  anit  foe  the  third  time,  he  hnr- 
las  sent  forth  birds  when  they  did  not 
retam  to  Ibe  Rhip  Xlsothms  knew 
that  tbe  land  was  laid  open  bi^fore 
him  (Le.,  the  earth  was  visible,  dry). 
Then  having  partially  broken  the  root 
of  the  ship,  be  aawthe  ship  itself  rest- 
ing DpoD  a  ccrtalD  monntaln;  and 
Boon  be  btmseli  witb  his  wife  and 
daogbter  and  the  architect  of  the  ship 
baving disembarked,  and  balltan  altar 
ho  fell  prone  npoa  the  earth  and  of- 
fered thanks  to  the  Gods.  This  harlng 
been  accomplished  he,  with  those  who 
disembarked  from  the  ship  with  him, 
never  appeared  again.  But  tbe  rest, 
who  had  been  In  the  ship  and  had  not 
dctiarkcd  with  the  company  of  Xlsuth- 
na,  aa  soon  as  their  debarkation  was 
accomplished,  began  to  Inquire  after 
him  and  wandering  about  they  called 
upon  him  by  name.  But,  Indeed,  It 
was  not  permitted  thnt  Slsnthms 
should  be  seen  an;  morei  a  voice, 
however,  was  beard  from  the  air 
loudly  nrging  them  that,  they  should 
worship  the  Gods.  For  not  only  used 
he  to  come  of  tellgloufl  piety  to  the 
temples  at  the  Gods  but  with  the  like 
honor  dtd  hl/t  wile  and  her  daughter 
and  the  pilot  ot  the  ship  reverence 
them.  Then  he  commauded  thum  to 
return  to  Babylon  and  In  accordance 
with  the  command  of  the  Gods,  that 
they  should  dig  dp  those  books 
which  had  been-  burled  at  the  city 
of  Slpparls  and  deliver  them  to 
tnen.  Bat  the  place  where  they, 
having  debarked  from  tbe  ship, 
then  sUKid  Is  the  region  of  the  Armln- 
Una.  They  having  becD  Instructed 
ooQoeming  all  those  matters  and  hav- 
ing sacrlQccd  to  the  God^,  straightway 
bent  their  course  on  loot  to  Babylon. 
Ot  that  ship,  which  at  last  rested  In 
Armenia,  some  fragment,  they  say, 
Ivmalna  In  the  Armenian  mountain 
Inhabited  by  the  Kurds,  even  In  our 


Shalt  thon  bring  Into  the  ark,  to  keep 
themallvc  with  thee;  they  shall  be  male 
andfemale."  Id.,  verses  18,  19.  Comp. 
rll,  1-6. 


"In  the  all  hrfbdredth  year  ot  Noah's 
life,  the  second  month,  the  seven- 
teenth day  ot  the  month,  tbe  same  day 
were  all  thetonntains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up  and  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened."  —  "And  the  flood  was 
forty  days  npon  the  earth ;  and  tbe  ark 
went  Dpon  the  face  of  the  waters."  — 
"  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters 
prevail  and  the  mountains  were  cov- 
ered."—  "And  Noah  only  remained 
alive  and  those  that  were  with  him  In 
the  ark.  And  the  waters  prevailed 
upon  the  earth  160  days."  — "And  the 
ark  rested  In  the  seventh  month,  on 
the  sixteenth  day  ot  the  month  upon 
the  mountains  of  Ararat."  —  "  On  the 
drst  day  ot  the  tenth  mouth  were  the 
tops  ot  the  mountains  Been,"  Vtl. 
verses  11,  IT,  IS,  20,  33,  S4;  vlll,  4,  fi. 

"At  the  end  of  forty  days  Noah  sent 
forth  a  raven,  which  returned  not  again 
to  him  "  — afterwards  "  he  sent  forth 
a  dove,"  which  "found  no  rest  for 
the  sola  of  her  foot  and  returned  unto 
hlra  inw  the  ark;  for  the  waters  were 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth;  then 
he  put  forth  bis  baud  and  tookhvr  and 
pnlled  her  in  nnto  him  Into  the  ark." 

"Alter  seven  days  he  again  sent 
forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark.  And 
thu  dove  came  in  uuto  him  him  in  the 
evening:  and  lo.  In  her  month  was  an 
olive  leaf  plucked  off.  So  Noah  knew 
that  tbe  waters  were  abated  from  off 
the  earth.  And  be  stayed  yet  otber 
seven  days  and  eeut  forth  the  dove 
which  returned  not  again  nnto  him 
any  more."    vlil.  vrs.  6-12. 

"  And  Noah  removed  the  covering  ot 
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age ;  they  say,  also,  that  certain  per- 
sons bring  back  thence  the  bitumen, 
scraped  off  for  the  purpose  as  a  remedy 
and  preservative  against  those  things 
which  are  unpropitlons  and  should  be 
averted.  But  tjiose  people  having  re- 
turned to  Babylon  are  said  to  have 
exhumed  the  books  in  the  city  of 
Slpparis,  to  have  founded  many  towns, 
to  have  constructed  many  churches 
and  to  have  rebuilt  Babylon." 


the  ark  and  looked  and  behold  the 
face  of  the  ground  was  dry.  And  Noah 
went  forth  and  his  wife  and  his  sons 
and  his  sons'  wives  with  him — and 
Noah  bullded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord ; 
and  took  of  every  clean  beast  and 
of  every  clean  fowl  and  offered  burnt 
offerings  on  the  altar.  And  the  Lord 
smelled  a  sweet  savor  and  said  in  his 
heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the 
ground  for  man's  sake,"  viii,  IS,  18, 
20,  21. 


So  far  as  much  or  any  confidence  is  placed  by  the  critics  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  accounts  of  the  Babylonian  beginnings  they 
end  here.  In  fact  Syncellus  evidently  did  not  himself  believe  in 
the  truthfulness,  perhaps  not  in  the  authenticity,  of  the  last  part  at 
least,  of  the  account  he  gives  from  Polyhistor  as  coming  from  Ber- 
osus,  the  Chaldean  priest ;  for  as  a  final  sentence,  coming  from 
himself,  be  gives,  referring,  of  course,  to  what  had  gone  before  the 
following? : — 

**  These  things  from  Alexander,  the  Polyhistor  (i.e.,  the  very 
learned),  as  being  from  Berosus,  that  man,  who,  in  relation  to 
Chaldean  history  spoke  falsely,  being  now  before  you,"  etc.  Syn- 
cellus himself,  however,  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  imputation 
of  having  put  forth  lying  tales  for  true  with  a  fair  gloss  from  bis 
hand.  His  statements  (p.  44,  Chron.)  and  those  from  Eusebius 
(Arm.  Chron.,  iv ;  Conf.  Euseb.  Praef.  Ev.  ix.  5)  from  Polyhistor 
are  supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  Persian  records  through  the 
medium  of  a  Sybilline  book.  It  begins:  **  The  Sybil  says,'*  which 
is  reasonably  supposed  to  indicate  its  character  as  a  concoction  of 
some  Alexandrian  or  other  Hellenistic  Jew. 

After  the  above  the  fragment  then  proceeds  as  follows :  **  when 
men  still  spoke  but  one  language  they  built  a  very  high  tower  in 
order  to  go  up  tolieaven.  The  Almighty  (in  Syncellus,  the  Gods) 
however  sent  a  strong  wind  and  threw  down  the  tower.  After  that 
men  spoke  different  languages  ;  from  which  circumstance  the  place 
is  called  Babvlon."  Babel =Confusion.  But  it  is  clear  that  had  the 
old  tradition  or  history  contained  anything  of  this  kind  Berosus 
would  have  mentioned  it.  Moreover,  according  to  Hyppolytus 
(Haeres,  v.  7,  p,  97,)the  Chaldeans  called  the  man  who  was  born  of 
the  earth,  but  who  afterwards  became  a  living  soul,  Adam  ;  which 
appears  consistent  and  natural.     But  Berosus  has  not  mentioned 
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this,  neither  has  Eusebius,  and  Hyppolytus  in  making  that  state- 
ment may  possibly  have  had  in  mind  the  Chaldeans  of  Palestine, 
the  Phoenicians  or  Israelites. 

The  Chaldaean  account  of  the  flood  terminates  in  local  reminis- 
cences and  its  sacerdotal  authors  evidently  intended  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  books  of  theirs,  written  before  the  deluge,  had  been 
saved  from  that  catastrophe,  having  been  concealed  in  the  ground 
at  Sippara. 

The  Chaldaean  and  Hebrew  Accounts  op  the  Creation  Put 
INTO  Juxtaposition  and  Compared  with  Each  Other. 

From  the  mutual  similarity  of  the  Chaldaean  account  of  crea- 
tion and  that  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  one  would  be  disposed  to 
conclude  them  different  versions  of  the  same.  The  conclusion  of 
the  critics  generally  I  find  to  be  that  the  old  Chaldaean  tradition  is 
the  basis  of  them  both.  The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  the 
emanation  of  the  world  from  the  creative  will  of  the  Almighty  aud 
Eternal  God.  There  is  perceived  in  both  accounts  five  noticeable 
stages  of  creation: — 


Chaldaean  Creation, 

1.  Darkness  and  water,  wherein  are 
generated  aU  monstrous  things  and  in 
which,  finally,  the  woman,  Moledeth, 
mother  of  life,  appears  consplcaous. 

2.  This  woman  Belns  split  up  into 
two  halves ;  out  of  one  of  which  he 
made  the  earth,  out  of  the  other  the 
heavens ;  and  he  destroyed  all  previous 
creation  in  her,  the  woman. 

8.  He  then  reduced  the  world  to 
order  and  created  animals  that  could 
bear  the  light:  those  which  could  not 
perished. 

4.  Last  of  aU  he  cut  off  his  own  head, 
but  the  Gods  mingled  with  dust  the 
blood  which  flowed  therefrom  and  out 
of  the  compound  formed  men.  On  this 
account  Tadds  Berosus)  men  are  ra- 
tional ana  partake  of  the  divine  reason. 

5.  This  same  Belus  created  the  stars 
also,  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  five 
planets. 


Hebrew  Creation, 

1.  Darkness  and  chaos  (Gen.  1,  2.) 
"And  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 

2.  Separation  of  the  upper  from  the 
lower  by  a  flrmanent.     (Gen.  I,  8-13.) 


3.  Creation  of  sun,  moon  and  stars. 
(Gen.  I,  14-19.) 


4.  Creation  of  animals.    (Gren.  I,  20- 
25.) 


5.  Creation  of  Man.    (Gen.  I,  2C-31 ; 
II,  7.) 


We  have  in  the  one  case  the  creation  of  the  natural  world  rep- 
resented in  a  mythological  way;  in  the  other  prominence  is  given 
to  the  Divine  in  the  woild's  formation,  that  is,  to  the  idea  of  God 
as  antecedent  to  nature.  Berosus  himself  states,  however,  that  the 
Chaldaean  account  of  the  creation  is  aIles:orical 
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As  TO  THE  BEonmiNos  OF  Babtlon,  the  Tower  of  Babel  and 

NiMBOD,  THE  MlOHTT  HUNTEB :    HiS    EkFIRE  AND   AOE  : 

Nimrod  and  his  hietorj  are  pronoimc^  by  the  critics  to  be  either 
a  myth  or  the  most  remarkable  relic  of  ancient  political  history. 
The  Biblical  narration  (Gen.  X,  8-11),  is  the  only  information  we 
have  of  him  under  that  name.  He  is  put  down  there  as  son  of 
Cash  and  grandson  of  Ckam.  The  name  Cash  in  ancient  history 
is  applied  to  those  called  Ethiopians,  a  people  of  which  name  in- 
habited ancient  Asia  as  well  as  Africa,  and  specifically  also  it  is 
applied  to  the  Turanian  Cusians,  a  Scythian  race  pertaining  to  the 
highlands  of  Asia. 

The  Babylonian  researches  have  proved  that  no  dynast  named 
Nimrod  was  introduced  among  the  kings  of  the  first  Chaldaean 
dynasty,  and  therefore  the  critics  conclude  that  if  any  king  reigned 
under  that  name  he  must  have  preceded  it.  Eusebius  as  well  as 
Josephus  knew  from  the  works  of  Berosus  and  Polyhlstor  the 
names  of  87  kings  of  which  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty  consisted, 
and  no  one  of  these  was  entered  under  the  name  of  Nimrod.  They 
conjectured  that  Nimrod  might  have  been  the  one  named  Euechios, 
the  first  of  that  dynasty,  who  is  said  to  have  reigued  3,000  years, 
and  whose  son  and  successor,  Chomasbelos,  reigned  2,700.  Bunsen 
calls  this  an  unfortunate  conjecture  of  the  Christian  annallists;  but 
I  think  I  can  perceive  some  foundation  for  their  idea  ;  for  Nimrod 
was  a  distinguished  hunter,  and  Euechius  in  the  primitive  language 
would  mean  a  horseman,  for  Each  means  a  horse,  and  Evech,  or 
Echacb,  would  mean  a  horsemaix,  the  case  ending,  us  or  os,  not 
belonging  to  the  word  proper.  Chomasbelos  is  a  compound  of 
Cham  and  Bel,  a  name,  if  I  interpret  correctly,  not  unrepresented 
in  Gallic  history,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  this  man's  father's 
name  was  Ethach  (t.e.,  Nethach,  i.e.,  Setheach),  and  that  he  was 
distinguished  in  ancient  history  by  the  form  Neach  or  Neamhraidb 
(the  amh  for  ach)  (e.e.,  of  the  family  or  race  of  Nedhamh  or  Noah)  : 
thus  his  name  would  come  down  to  us  in  the  hard,  unaspirated  form 
Nimrod.  * 

The  implication  in  this  conjecture  might,  however,  be  taken  as 
a  kind  of  proof  that  those  writers  attributed  to  Nimrod  a  very  re- 

*Neach  is  Each,  a  horse,  whence  oar  verb  <*  to  neigh.*^ 
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mote  antiquity ;  for  irrespective  of  the  vast  period  assigned  to  those 
two  so-called  rulers,  the  remaiuing  85  of  that  dynaaty  are  said  to 
have  reigned  nearly  30,000  years. 

The  Median  conquest  was  the  commencement  of  the  r^ular 
chronological  registration  of  the  oldest  Chaldaean  kings,  and  criti- 
cism supposes  it  has  reduced  the  historical  part  of  the  first  dynasty 
to  1550  Julian  years  before  this  conquest ;  viz.,  87  kings,  multiplied 
by  an  average  reign  of  18<years,  as  deduced  by  Newton,  equals  1566 
years.     Hence  the  following: — 

Capture  of  Babylon  by  Zoroaster 2234  B.  C. 

Chaldaean  kings  •preceding \ 1550  years 


» 


Beginning  of  Chaldaean  historic  chronology 3784  B.  C. 

So  that  criticism  leaves  the  beginning  of  their  historic  dynasties 
to  be  at  least  approximately  3800  years  B.  C.  later  than  which  it 
supposes  Nimrod  did  not  reign.  But  the  dynasty  of  Nimrod  means, 
literally,  as  I  have  explained  above,  namely,  the  dynasty  of  the 
race  (Gaelic  Raidhe)  of  Neamhaidh  (the  Heavenly  or  Holy  man. 
Priest)  Noah.  Thus,  the  87  kings,  doubtless,  occupied  as  much 
time  as  we  ascribe  to  them  above. 

Now,  as  to  the  oriffinal  home  of  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cus  and 
grandson  of  Cam,  it  would  seem  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  a 
revolution  in  Central  Asia  should  have  had  its  origin  in  the  African 
Ethiopia,  which  lies  to  the  southwards  of  Egypt  and  includes  the 
equatorial  regions  of  that  continent.  But  the  vowels  o  and  u 
especially  being  but  slight  variations  of  the  same  sound,  the  same 
Hebrew  word  (e.g..,  Gen.  2,  13)  may  be  read  Cus  or  Cos.  The 
Cossians  were  an  ancient  tribe  occupying  the  mountainous  country 
to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Scyth- 
ians. Thus  it  may  appear  plain  that  Nimrod's  original  home  was 
in  the  continent  of  Asia  and  how  that  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  plain  of  Shinar  or  Southern  Babylonia. 
(Gen.  X,  10).  There  are,  however,  other  things  besides  the  topo- 
graphical nomenclature,  which  is  common  to  both  countries,  which 
would  lead  the  investigator  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  country  of 
Saba  (called  by  Cambyses  Meroe,  after  the  name  of  his  sister), 
near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  was  possessed  in  the  very  early  ages  by 
the  same  race  as  that  which  founded  Babylon.     But  we  are  treating 
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here  of  very  remote  ages  in  the  progress  of  which  the  race  of 
Nimrod  (Nedhamhraidhe)  doubtless  dominated  both  continents. 

*«Nimrod,"  says  Bunsen  (Egypt,  IV.,  4,  12)  **is  the  oldest 
individual  personage  sprung  from  the  race  or  country  of  the 
Cossians,  or  the  Turanian-Scythian  race,  represented  by  him,  which 
formed  a  vast  historical  empire.  This  kingdom  must  be  prior  to 
all  the  Semitic  kingdoms,  as  the  Turanian  language  is  prior  to  the 
Semitic."  • 

The  distinction  of  the  Cusian  from  the  Semitic  language  might  at 
first  sight  be  regarded  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  merely  a  play  upon 
words  ;  for  the  statement  that  Shem  and  Cham  were  brothers  and 
sons  of  the  same  father,  Noah,  would  of  course  injply  that  they 
used  the  same  language,  and  not  only  them  but  their  descendants 
not  only  in  the  third  but,  likely,  in  the  twenty-third  degree,  as 
language  in  Asia  does  not  change  remarkably  fast;  and  the  Semitic, 
as  Bunsen  speaks  of  it,  could  only  have  been  a  variation  of  the  old 
Turanian  tongue.  Even  two  thousand  years  ago,  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  so  many  ages,  its  general  physiognomy  bore  so  remarkable 
a  similarity  to  its  northern  mother,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
Airyan-Turanic-Scythic  derivation. 

That  the  Nimrodian  empire  was  not  of  a  brief  and  transient 
nature  is  evidenced  by  the  many  places,  which  have  the  name  Nim- 
rod or  in  whose  name  that  appears  as  a  component.  This  name  is 
said  to  be  connected  with  all  the  cities  and  towns  as  far  as  the 
highlands  of  Kurdistan  and  even  to  Phrygia  in  the  west;  the  pro- 
bability that  his  army  furnished  the  historical  nucleus  for  the  legend 
of  Atlantis  is  considered  as  independent  of  the  name  of  his  native 
country. 

Rollin  (Anct.  Hist.  IT.  44  etc.)  says  Nimrod  is  the  same  with 
Belus,  who  under  this  appellation  was  afterwards  worshiped  as  a 
God.  He  says  also  that  some  writers  have  ccuifouiuled  Nimrod 
with  Ninus,  his  son,  of  whom  Diodorus  (lib.  II.  p.  90)  speaks  as 
follows:  — 

**  Ninus,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Assyrian  kings  mentioned  in 
history,  performed  great  actions.  Being  naturally  of  a  warlike 
disposition  and  ambitious  of  the  glory,  which  results  from  valor,  he 
armed  a  considerable  number  of  young  men,  who  were  brave  and 
vigorous,  like  himself;  trained  them  up  a  long  time  in  laborious 
exercises  and  hardships  and  by  that  means  accustomed  them  to 
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bear  the  fatigues  of  war  patiently  and  to  face  dangers  with  courage 
and  intiepidity." 

*'  Most  of  ttie  profane  writers,"  saya  liollln,  "  ascribe  the  found- 
ing of  Baliylon  to  Hemirarais  others  to  Bclus.  It  i8  evident  that 
lioth  the  one  ami  the  other  are  mistaken,  if  they  speak  of  the  first 
fouink'i-  of  that  city  for  it  owes  its  beginning  neither  to  Soiuiramis 
nor  to  Nimrod  hut  to  the  foolish  vanity  of  those  persons  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  who  desired  to  build  a  tower  and  a  city,  that 
should  rsndor  tlielr  iiieinury  inimorlal."  He  considers  it  probable 
that  tlie  building  remained  in  the  (-Isite  in  which  it  was  when  God 
put  an  end  to  the  work  by  the  conCui^iou  of  tongues  ;  and  that  the 
tower  consecrated  to  Belus,  which  was  described  by  Herodotus,  was 
the  celebrated  tower  of  Babel.  He  considers  it  probable  that  Kimrod 
xvas  the  first  who  surrounded  the  city  with  walls,  settled  therein  his 
friends  and  confederates  and  subdued  those  who  lived  round  about 
it,  beginning  his  empire  there  but  not  confining  it  to  any  narrow 
limits.  "  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdon  was  Bal)el  and  Erech 
and  Accad  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar."  "  Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur  and  builded  Nineveh  and  the  city  Rehobotb  and 
C'alah."  (Gen.  X.  10,  11.)  But  fromthefact  that  this  last  verse 
may  be  as  Justly  translated  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  namely  : 
"  Out  of  that  land  he  went  out  into  Assyria,"  Rollin  and  others 
have  concluded  that  Nineveh  was  founded  by  Nimrod  himself. 
Here  Assur  ( Aea-Sethir,  the  Sun-God  )  is  regarded  as  the  name  that 
country,  in  which  Nineveh  is  situated,  already  had  ;  and  Nimrod  as 
the  subject  of  the  verb  in  that  sentence,  "he"  who  went  forth 
from  Shinar  into  Assur  and  founded  Nineveh.  This  would  in  effect 
make  the  same  man  to  have  founded  those  two  great  cities  ;  but  it  is, 
at  least,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  reason  and  with  the  facts  in 
this  case  to  conclude  that  those  two  cities  were  founded,  if  not  by 
the  same  individual  man,  yet  by  the  same  Nirarodian  dynasty. 

The  country  of  Assyria  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Asshur,  the  son  of  Sliom,  who  settled  therein  j  but  the  prophet 
(Mioah  v:6)  seems  to  describe  it  as  being  "  the  land  of  Nimrod," 
so,  of  course,  by  contiucst. 

With  other  things  I  find  this  in  Rnllin  concerning  Nimrod: 
'*  Among  other  cities  he  built  one  more  large  and  magnificent  than 
Ihe  rest  which  he  called  Nineveh,  from  the  name  of  his  eon  Niuua" 
(in  Gaelic  Nin  mac  Pel,  i.e.,  Ninns  the  son  of  Belns),  "  in  order  to 
immortalize  his  memory.     The  son  in  his  turn,  out  of  veneration 
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for  his  father,  was  willing  that  they,  whom  be  had  served  as  their 
king,  should  worship  him  as  their  God  and  induce  other  nations  to 
render  him  the  same  worship.  For  it  appears  evident  that  Nimrod 
is  the  famous  Belus  of  the  Babylonians,  the  first  king  whom  the 
people  deified  for  his  great  actions  and  who  showed  others  the  way 
to  that  kind  of  immortality  which  human  acquirements  are  supposed 
capable  of  bestowing."     Id. 

^<  The  holy  penman,"  says  the  same  writer,  *<  has  placed  Nimrod 
and  Abraham,  as  it  were,  in  one  view  before  us ;  and  seems  to 
have  put  them  so  near  together  on  purpose  that  we  should  see  an 
example  in  the  former  of  what  is  admired  and  coveted  by  men  and 
in  the  latter  of  what  is  acceptable  and  well-pleasing  to  God.  These 
two  persons,  so  unlike  one  another  are  the  first  two  and  chief 
citizens  of  two  different  cities, 'built  on  different  motives  and  with 
different  principles;  the  one  self-love  and  desire  of  temporal 
advantages,  carried  even  to  the  contemning  of  the  deity ;  the 
other- the  love  of  God  even  to  the  contemning  of  one's  self.  " 

Brief  Description  of  Nineveh  : 

It  is  after  his  return  from  a  tour  of  conquest  which  extended  from 
India  and  Bactria  to  Bgypt  that  most  ancient  authors  represent 
Ninus,  the  son  of  Nimrod  as  founding  Nineveh.  His  design,  says 
Diodorus,  was  to  make  Nineveh  the  largest  and  noblest  city  in  the 
world  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  poMcer  of  those  that  came  after  him 
ever  to  build  or  hope  to  build  such  another.  Nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  been  much  deceived  in  this  for  he  succeeded  in  building  a  city 
of  immense  size  and  surpassing  magnificence.  It  was  150  stadia 
(or  18|  miles)  in  length  and  ninety  stadia  or  (II7  miles)  in  breadth, 
and  consequently  was  an  oblong  square  or  parallelogram.  Its  cir- 
cumference was  480  stadia  or  sixty  miles.  We,  therefore,  find  it 
said  in  the  book  of  Jonah  that  Ninevah  was  an  exceeding  great  city 
of  three  days  journey  (Jon.  iii  :3)  which  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
whole  compass  of  the  city.  From  Diodorus  we  learn,  also,  that  the 
walls  of  Nineveh  were  one  hundred  feet  high  and  of  such  thickness 
that  three  chariots  might  go  abreast  upon  them.  These  walls  were 
fortified  and  adorned  with  towers,  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  fifteen 
hundred  in  number. 
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NiNUS  AND  Sehirahis  : 

Ninus  having  accomplished  the  building  of  this  city  pat  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army  of  1,700,000  men  and  resumed  his  expedi* 
tioQ  against  the  Bactrians.  Here  it  is  supposed  he  would  have 
signally  failed  were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of  Semiramis,  wife  to 
one  of  his  chief  officers,  a  woman  of  uncommon  courage  and  re- 
markably exempt  from  the  weaknesses  pecul  iar  to  her  sex.  Her 
birthplace  is  said  to  hi^ve  been  Ascalon,  a  city  of  Syria.  Of  her 
birth  Diodorus  related  a  wonderful  account,  which  includes  her 
having  been  nursed  and  brought  up  by  pigeons,  an  account  which 
he  himself  places  no  confidence  in,  looking  upon  it  as  a  fabulous 
story. 

To  continue:  It  was  Semiramis  who  instructed  Ninus  how  to 
attack  a  principal  fortress  of  the  Bactrians,  by  which  he  took  their 
city,  in  which  he  found  immense  treasures.  Consequent  on  this 
Ninus  conceived  a  warm  affection  for  Semiramis,  which  her  hus- 
band noticing  that  she  reciprocated,  it  caused  him  to  die  of  grief 
on  which  Ninus  married  his  widow. 

By  her  he  had  a  son  whom  he  named  Ninyas ;  and  not  long  after 
this  he  died  and  left  the  government  to  his  wife.  She  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  which  remained  long  after  the  ruin  of 
Nineveh.  • 

According  to  some  authors  Semiramis  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  government  through  intrigue:  they  say  that  having  secured 
the  chief  men  of  the  state  and  attached  them  to  her  interests  by  her 
benefactions  and  promises,  she  influenced  the  king  to  entrust  to 
her  the  sovereign  power  for  five  days.  All  the  provinces  of  the 
Empire  were  thereupon  commanded  to  obey  Semiramis;  which 
orders  were  executed  but  too  strictly  for  the  unfortunate  Ninus, 
who  was  put  to  death  either  immediately  or  after  some  years  im- 
prisonment. 

Become  secure  in  the  government,  this  princess  according  to 
Diodorus,  applied  all  her  thoughts  to  immortalize  her  name  and  to 
compensate  for  the  meanness  of  her  extraction  by  the  greatness  of 
her  enterprises.  She  proposed  to  herself  to  surpass  all  her  pre- 
decessors in  magnificence  and  grandeur  and  to  that  end  undertook 
the  enlargement  of  the  already  mighty  Babylon,  in  which  work  she 
is  said  to  have  employed  two  millions  of  men,  which  were  collected 
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• 

out  of  the  many  provinces  of  her  vast  empire.  This  city,  which 
she  succeeded  in  rendering  so  magnificent,  some  of  her  successors 
further  adorned  with  new  works  and  embellishments.  Without 
intending  to  assert  by  what  particular  monarch  of  the  Chaldaeaus 
it  was  built  or  enlarged  I  woufd  say  that  a  general  description  of 
Babylon  is,  in  place  here  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  some 
idea,  however  inadequate  it  may  be,  of  that  stupendous  city. 

Description  of  Babylon. 

The  principal  works  which  rendered  Babylon  so  famous  were  the 
walls  of  the  city;  the  quays  and  .the  bridge;  the  lake,  banks  and 
canals  made  for  drawing  water  from  the  river ;  the  palaces,  hang- 
ing gardens  and  the  temple  of  Belus;  works  of  such  extraordinary 
magnificence  as  is  scarcely  comprehensible.  Dean  Prideaux's  de- 
scription is  of  course,  more  full  than  what  will  be  given  here, 
which  is,  however,  sufficiently  full  to  answer  every  purpose  of  ours, 
without  doing  injustice  to  or  belittling  the  subject  itself. 

I.  The  Walls. 

Babylon  stood  on  a  spacious  plain  of  a  remarkably  rich  soil;  and 
was  the  manufacturing  center  and  mart  for  supply,  in  those  ancient 
times,  of  a  very  extensive  region.  The  walls  were  in  every  way 
prodigious,  being  in  height  350  feet,  in  thickness  87  feet  and  in  com- 
pass 60  English  miles.  The  walls  of  this  city  were  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  each  side  of  which  was  fifteen  miles,  and  all  built  of  large 
bricks,  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  a  glutinous  slime,  exuding 
from  the  earth  of  that  country.  This  is  said  to  bind  together  much 
more  firmly  than  mortar  and  in  time  to  become  much  harder  than 
the  bricks  or  stones  which  it  keeps  together. 

These  walls  were  encompassed  on  the  outside  with  a  vast  ditch, 
fiill  of  water  and  lined  with  bricks  on  both  sides.  From  the  clay 
dug  out  of  this  foss  were  made,  it  is  said,  the  bricks  wherewith  the 
walls  were  built ;  and  so  from  the  great  height  and  thickness  of  the 
wall  the  width  and  depth  of  the  foss  may  be  inferred. 

In  each  side  of  this  great  square  were  25  gates,  that  is,  100  gates 
in  all,  which  were  all  made  of  solid  brass ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
when  God  promises  to  Cyrus  the  conquest  of  Babylon  he  tells  him 
(Isa.  XLV.  2)  that  he  will  break  in  pieces  before  him  the  gates  of 
brass.     Between  every  two  of  the^e  gates  were  three  towers  and 
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there  urere  four  more  situated  at  the  four  corners  of  the  square, 
namely,  one  at  each  corner;  each  of  theae  towers  were  ten  feet 
higher  than  the  wall;  hut  this  in  to  be  understood  only  of  those 
parts  of  the  wall  where  there  was  thought  to  be  need  of  towers. 

From  the  twenty-five  gates  on  each  side  of  this  perfect  square 
there  led  off  twpnty-five  streets,  in  straight  Hues  towards  the  gates 
which  were  directly  over  against  them  in  the  opposite  side,  so  that 
the  whole  number  of  the  streets  was  fifty,  ench  fifteen  miles  long,  of 
which  twenty-five  went  in  one  way  and  twenty-five  in  the  other, 
directly  crossing  each  other  ab  right  angles.  And  besides  there 
were,  also,  four  half  streets,  which  had  houses  only  on  one  side  and 
the  walla  on  the  other;  these  w  ent  round  the  four  sides  of  the  city 
next  the  walls,  and  were  each  of  them  200  feet  broad ;  the  rest 
were  about  150. 

By  the  intersecting  of  these  streets  with  each  other  the  whole 
city  was  cut  out  into  676  squares,  each  of  which  was  four  furlongs 
and  a  half  on  every  side,  that  is,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circum- 
ference. Bound  these  squares  on  each  side  towards  the  street  stood 
the  houses  (which  were  not  contiguous  but  had  void  spaces  be- 
tween them),  all  built  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  beautified  with 
all  manner  of  ornaments  towards  the  streets.  The  space  within  in 
the  middle  of  each  square  was  likewise  all' empty  ground,  employed 
for  yards,  gardens  and  other  such  uses  ;  so  that  Babylon  was  great- 
er in  appearance  than  in  reality,  nearly  one-half  the  city  being  tak- 
en up  in  gardens  and  other  cultivated  lands,  as  we  are  told  by 
QuintusCurtius. 

The  Quays  and  Bridoe, 


A  branch  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran  quite  through  the  city,  from 
the  north  to  the  south  side  ;  on  each  side  of  the  river  was  a  quay 
and  a  high  wall,  built  of  brick  and  bitumen,  of  the  same  thickness 
as  the  walls  that  encompassed  the  cily.  In  these  walls  over  against 
every  street  that  led  to  the  river  were  gates  of  brass  and  from  them 
descents  by  steps  to  the  river,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  used  to  pass  over  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  boats, 
having  no  other  way  of  crossing  the  river  before  the  bridge  was 
built.  The  brazen  gates  were  always  open  in  the  daytime  and 
shut  in  the  night. 

Neither  in  beauty    nor    magaigcence   was  the   bridge   inferior  to 
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any  of  the  other  buildings;  it  was  a  furlong  in  length  and  thirty 
feet  in  breadth,  built  with  wonderful  art  to  supply  the  defect  of  a 
foundation  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which  was  all  sandy.  The 
arches  were  made  of  huge  stones,  fastened  together  with  iron 
chains  and  melted  lead.  Before  they  began  to  b  uild  the  bridge 
they  turned  the  course  of  the  river  and  laid  its  channel  dry  having 
another  view  in  so  doing  besides  that  of  laying  the  foundations 
more  commodiously ,  as  shall  be  explained  hereafter*  And  as  every- 
thing had  been  prepared  beforehand  both  the  bridge  and  the  quays, 
which  I  have  just  described,  were  built  in  that  interval. 

The  Lakes,  Ditches  and  Canals  made  for  Draining  and  Irri- 
gation. 

These  works,  the  objects  of  contemplation  for  the  the  inventive 
of  all  ages,  were  still  more  useful  than  magnificent.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer  on  the  sun's  melting  the  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  there  ensues  a  vast  increase  in  the  volume  of  wa- 
ters in  the  rivers,  which  running  into  the  Euphrates  in  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August,  makes  it  overflow  it  banks  and  produces 
such  another  inundation  as  does  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  To  prevent  the 
damage  which  the  city  and  country  would  receive  from  these  fresh- 
ets at  a  very  considerable  distance  above  the  town  two  artificial  ca- 
nals were  cut,  which  turned  the  course  of  those  waters  into  the 
Tigris  before  they  reached  Babylon.  And  to  secure  the  country 
yet  more  from  danger  of  inundations  and  to  confine  the  river  with- 
in proper  limits,  they  raised  prodigious  banks  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  built  with  brick  cemented  with  bitumen,  which  began  at  the 
without  doing  injustice  to  or  belittling  the  subject  itself. 

To  facilitate  the  making  of  these  works  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
the  course  of  the  river,  for  which  purpose  there  was  dug  a  pro- 
digious artificial  lake  45  miles  square,  160  in  compass  and  35  feet 
deep  (as  according  to  ELerodotus  but  75  as  ace.  to  Megasthenes), 
to  the  west  of  Babylon.  Into  this  lake  was  the  whole  river  turned 
by  an  artificial  canal  cut  from  the  west  side,  till  the  whole  work 
was  completed,  when  it  was  made  to  flow  in  its  former  channel. 
But  that  the  Euphrates,  in  the  time  of  the  freshets,  might  not 
overflow  the  city  through  the  gates  on  its  sides,  this  lake,  with  the 
canal  from  the  river,  was  still  preserved.  The  water  received  into 
the  lake  at  the  time  of  the  overflows  was  kept  there  all  the  year,  as 
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"Tna  common  reservoir,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  country,  to  be  let  out 
by  sluices  at  coavetiieiit  times  for  the  watering  of  the  lands  bolow 
it.  Tbe  lake,  therefore,  wus  doubly  useful  in  preserving  the 
country  from  injury  by  iuundntioos  ami  in  rendering  it  fertile. 

Berosus,  Megastbenes  and  Abydenus,  quoted  by  Josephus  and 
Eusebius,  represent  Ni^bucbudnezzar  as  the  author  of  most  of  those 
works  ;  but  the  bridge,  the  two  qjays  of  the  river  and  the  lake  are 
by  Herodotus  ascribed  to  Nitocris,  the  daughter-in-law  of  that 
monarcli.  It  is  more  reasonably  supposed  that  Nitocris  may  have 
fiuished  some  of  the  works  which  her  fiithcr-tn-law  left  incomplete 
at  his  death,  on  which  account  the  historian  might  have  ascribed  to 
her  the  honor  of  the  accompliebment  of  the  whole. 

The  Palaces  akd  Haxgino  Gardens. 

On  the  authority  of  Diodorus  we  find  that  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
bridge  there  were  two  palaces,  which  had  communication  with  each 
other  by  a  vault  built  under  tbe  river's  channel  between  the  two  at 
the  time  of  its  being  dry.  The  old  palace,  which  stood  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  was  thirty  furlongs  (ur  thiee  miles  and  three- 
quarters)  in  compai^s;  near  which  stood  the  temple  of  Belus,  yet 
to  be  described.  The  new  pahice  which  stood  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  opposite  to  the  other,  was  sixty  furlongs  (or  seven  miles 
and  a  half)  in  compass.  It  was  surrounded  with  three  walls,  one 
witbiq  another,  having  considerable  spaces  between  tbem.  These 
walls,  in  like  manner  of  those  of  the  other  palace,  were  embellished 
with  a  vast  variety  of  sculptures  representing  vividly  all  kinds  of 
animals.  Among  the  rest  wus  a  curious  hunting  piece,  in  which 
Semiramia,  on  horseback,  was  throwing  her  javelins  at  a  leopard 
and  her  husband,  Ninus,  piercing  a  lion. 

In  this  last  palace  (as  ace.  to  Diodorus)  were  the  hanging 
gardens  so  celebrated  among  the  Greeks.  They  contained  a  square 
ol  four  hundred  feet  on  every  side  and  were  carried  up  in  the 
manner  of  several  large  terraces,  one  above  another,  till  the  height 
equaled  that  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to 
terrace  was  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  T!ie  whole  pile  was  sustained 
by  vast  arches  raised  upon  arches  one  abovo  another  and  strength- 
ened by  a  wall  surroundinz  it  on  every  side  of  twenty-two  feet  in 
thickness.  On  the  top  of  the  arches  were  first  laid  larse  flat  stones, 
sixteen  feet  long  and  four  broad;  over  these  waa  a  layer  of  reeds 
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mixed  with  a  quantity  of  bitumen,  uppn  which  were  two  rows  of 
bricks,  closely  cemented  together  with  plaster.  The  whole  was 
covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead  upon  which  lay  the  mould  of  the 
garden.  And  all  this  floorage  was  combined  to  keep  the  moisture 
of  the  mould  from  evaporating  through  the  arches.  The  earth  laid 
hereon  was  so  deep  that  the  greatest  trees  might  take  root^in  it ; 
and  with  some  such  the  terraces  were  covered,  as  well  as  with  other 
plants  and  flowers  which  were  used  to  adorn  flower-gardens.  In 
the  upper  terrace  there  was  an  engine  or  kind  of  pump,  by  which 
water  was  elevated  from  the  river  and  from  thence  the  whole  gar- 
den was  watered.  In  the  spaces  between  the  several  arches,  upon 
which  rested  this  whole  structure,  were  large  and  magnificent 
apartments  that  were  very  light  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  pecu- 
liarly fine  prospect. 

According  to  Berosus,  Amytis,- the  wife  of  Nebuqhadnezzar, 
having  been  bred  in  Media  (for  she  was  the  daughter  of  Astyages, 
\he  king  of  that  country),  and  having  been  much  delighted  with 
the  wood  and  mountain  scenery  of  her  native  land,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
supposing  it  would  gratify  her,  caused  that  enormous  structure  to 
be  raised.  Of  this  matter  Diodorus,  without  however  naming  the 
persons,  gives  much  the  same  account. 

The  Temple  of  Belus. 

Another  of  the  great  works  at  Babylon  was  the  temple  of  Belus, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  stood  as 
mentioned  before,  near  the  old  palace.  It  was  most  remarkable 
for  a  prodigious  tower  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  it.  At  the 
foundation,  according  to  ELerodotus,  it  was  a  square  of  a  furlong 
on  each  side,  that  is,  a  half  mile  in  circumference,  and  (according 
to  Strabo)  it  was  also  a  furlong  in  height.  It  consisted  of  eight 
towers,  one  raised  above  the  other,  decreasing  regularly  towards 
the  top,  on  which  account  Strabo  calls  the  whole  a  pyramid.  If 
the  height  given  by  Strabo  be  correct,  then  this  tower  was  660  feet 
high,  which  leaves  it  to  have  been  175  fe^t  higher  than  the  Great 
Pyramid.  Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  him,  Bochart  (Phal. 
part  I,  c.  9)  has  asserted  this  to  be  the  very  same  tower  which 
was  there  constructed  at  the  confusion  of  languages.  In  this, 
however,  he  found  many  to  agree  with  him,  some  of  whom  asserted 
that  this  tower  was  all  built  with  bricks  and  bitumen,  of  which  the 
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Scriptures  ( Gen.  XI.  3. )  say  the  tower  of  Babel  waa  built.  This 
last  would  indicate  it  to  be  thiil  lower  of  brioka  which  Josephiis 
(Ant.  Book  I.,  c.  11)  refers  to  as  built  by  the  Sethites  to  preservs 
their  discoveries,  astronomical  and  otherwise. 

The  ascent  to  the  top  was  by  stairs  on  the  outside  round  it,  which 
indicates  there  may  have  been  an  easy,  sloping  ascent  in  that  inside 
of  the  outer  wall,  which  turning  by  slow  degrees  in  a  spiral  line, 
eight  times  round  the  tower  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  had  the 
like  appearance,  as  if  there  had  been  eight  towers  placed  upon  one 
another.  In  these  diSerent  stories  were  many  large  rooms  with 
arched  roofs  supported  by  pillars.  On  the  top  of  the  tower,  placed 
above  the  whole,  waa  an  observatory,  which  the  Bab3'lonian3  used 
for  astronomical  purposes,  and  by  the  use  of  which  some  think  they 
became  more  accomplished  in  astronomical  science  than  all  the  other 
nations  in  history. 

But  the  chief  use  made  of  the  tower  wasfoi  the  worship  of  the  God 
Belus  of  Baal  as  well  as  the  other  Deities  in  the  Cbaldaean  circle  for 
which  purposes  there  were  a  vast  number  of  chapels  in  different  parts 
of  the  tower.  The  riches  of  this  temple  in  statues,  tables,  ceusers. 
Clips  and  other  sacred  vessels,  all  of  massy  gold,  were  immense. 
Among  the  images  there  was  one  forty  feet  high,  which  weighed 
1000  Babylonian  talents.  The  Babylonian  talent,  according  to 
Pollux  in  his  Onomasticon,  contained  7000  Attic  Drachmae  and  con- 
quently  was  a  sixth  part  more  than  the  Attic  talent,  which  contains 
but  6000  Drachmae. 

The  sura  total  of  the  riches  contained  in  this  temple,  as  calcu- 
lated by  Diodorus,  amounts  to  6300  Babylonian  talents  of  gold. 
If  we  add  to  that  sum  its  sixth  part,  namely,  1050,  we  have  7350 
Attic  talents  of  gold. 

Now,  73.^0  Attic  talents  of  silver  are  upwards  of  2,100,000 
pounds  sterling.  The  proportion  in  the  value  of  gold  to  stiver,  as 
reckoned  by  the  ancients,  was  about  as  ten  to  one,  therefore  7350 
Attic  talents  of  gold  amount  to  above  21,000,000  pounds  sterling 
which  now  would  be  worth  about  one  tiundred  and  five  millions 
of  dollars. 

This  temple  stood  till  the  time  of  Xerses  (as  according  to  Herod- 
otus, Strabo  and  Arrian ) ;  but  he,  on  his  return  from  bis  Indian  expe- 
dition, destroyed  it  entirely,  after  first  having  plundered  it  of  all  its 
immense  riches.  "  Alexander,  oq  his  return  to  Babylon  from  his 
expedition  against  India,  purposed  to  rebuild    it,    and    in    order 
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thereto,  set  10,000  men  to  work  to  rid  the  place  of  its  rubbish ;  bat 
after  they  had  pursued  this  labor  two  months  Alexander  died  which 
put  an  end  to  the  undertaking." 

What  we  have  now  reviewed  constitute  the  chief  works  which 
have  rendered  Babylon  so  justly  celebrated :  many  of  these  were  as- 
cribed by  profane  authors  to  Semiramis,  whether  or  not  she  really 
had  anything  to  do  with  them.  She  is  said  to  have  lived  sixty-two 
years,  and  of  that  to  have  reigned  forty-two,  and  after  her  death  to 
have  been  worshiped  in  Assyria  under  the  form  of  a  dove.  The 
generally  exaggerated  account  given  of  her,  as  well  as  the  name, 
might  indicate  her  to  be  a  mythical  character ;  but  she  was,  doubt- 
less historical  in  some  age,  only  during  her  life  may  not  have  been 
known  by  the  form  of  name  Semiramis. 

As  concerning  the  time  of  building  of  Babylon  there  is  in  exist- 
ence some  information  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  or  are  now  pre- 
pared to  judge,  is  of  an  unimpeachable  character,  but  has  for  some 
reason  hitherto  been  generally  overlooked.  Philo  of  Biblos  in  his 
learned  work  upon  celebrated  cities  (Hist.  Grace,  Frag.  Ill,  575), 
as  we  l^arn  from  Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  made  the  following 
statement  about  it :  — 

<*  Babylon  was  built  not  by  Semiramis,  as  Herodotus  says,  but 
by  Babylon,  a  wise  man,  the  son  of.  the  AUwise  Belus,  who,  as 
Herennius  states,  lived  2000  years  before  Semiramis.*'  The  ex- 
tracts from  Sankuniathon  give  us  to  understand  that  Philo  must 
have  been  well  informed  as  to  the  date  of  Semiramis. 

This  same  account  here  given  from  Philo  appears  in  Eustathius 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  it  is  said  to  be  1800  years 
from  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  tower  of  Babel  to  Semiramis : 
In  regard  to  the  Babylonian  beginnings,  then,  the  case  stands  his- 
torically about  as  follows :  That  antecedent  to  the  building  of 
Babylon  and  its  temple  there  existed  a  historical  series  of  Chaldaean 
or  Babylonian  Kings  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  years.  But 
before  this  date  there  are  computations  of  epochs,  the  traditional 
remains  of  the  foretimes  of  their  ancient  people,  embellished  with 
myth.  Berosus  has  comprised  all  such  beginnings  in  the  first  race 
of  Chaldaean  Kings. 

Meaning  Suggested  or  the  **  Confusion  of  Tongues.'* 

Now,  as  regards  the  matter  of  the  confounding  of  language,  this, 
it  is  thought,  may  have  reference  to  the  individualizations  from  that 
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one  mass  of  languages  called  the  Chinese;  for  that  as  the  Egyptian 
languiige  attests  that  primitive  tongue,  which  does  not  possess 
"  parts  of  speech,"  so  called,  had  already  beeo  broken  up  in  Asia 
at  the  close  of  the  prodiluvian  period  :  that  the  great  separation 
of  the  civilizing  tribes  in  Asia  had,  however,  not  yet  taken  place  at 
the  time  of  that  immigration  into  Egypt:  that  the  elements  after- 
wards recognized  ns  Arian  and  Semitic  were  as  yot  unsoparated  ; 
and  that  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  development  of  lanrriiage  is 
in  Eastern  Asia  recognized  as  Turanism  In  Western  Asia  as  Cham- 
ism:  but  that  as  the  different  tribes  rose  to  a  higher  civilization, 
and  aa  each  impressed  on  its  own  language  the  stamp  of  indi- 
viduality, so  something  analogous  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  primi- 
tive monosyllabic  language  took  place  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
primitive  Cusian  or  Scvthic  empire  ;  that,  moreover,  individual  re- 
ligious feeling  and  individual  social  life  took  an  independent  shape 
and  broke  through  the  uniformity  of  the  previous  habits  of  life  ;  that, 
tbue,  the  Bible's  narrative  having  a  strictly  historical  basis  will  be 
found  correct  in  its  way,  when  properly  interpreted,  and  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  go  back  in  its  history  to  at  least  the 
«ighth  thousand  B,  C. 

Infobmation  Conveyed  bt  the  CfNEiFORM  Inscriptions;  the 
Date  op  tub  Founding  of  Babylon  Illustkated  by  thh 
Dates  Given  FOB  tub  Difpeebnt  Foundations  of  Carthage: 

As  regards  the  Babylonian  royal  names  which  have  been  recov- 
ered by  means  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  their  chronologi- 
cal order,  it  is  admitted  that  everything  anterior  to  the  8th  or  9th 
century  B.  C.  appears  to  stand  on  a  very  unstable  basis,  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  chronology  and  sometimes  also  on  account  of  the  un- 
certainty in  reading  fho  names.  No  doubt,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
is  entertained  as  to  the  reality  and  historical  charactar  of  the  older 
royal  naines,  discovered  and  deciphered  by  Rawlinson  and  others. 
It  is  thought  possible,  also,  that  there  may  have  been,  in  the  9th 
century,  a  queen  or  wife  bearing  the  name  of  Semtramis  ;  but  none 
of  that  name,  for  whom  such  a  claim  could  be  advanced,  as  that  she 
bad  founded  the  empire  of  the  Ninyads,  has  been  yet  discoVered  to 
have  existed. 

And  finally,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Babylon,  why  should  it  not,  as  was  Carthage,  have  been  bu'lt  at 
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different  times,  and  so  the  time  of  its  building  have  been  true  of 
different  dates? 

Carthage  is  usually  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dido  (proper 
name  Elisa),  a  Tyrian  princess,  in  about  the  year  875  B.  C.  But 
this  does  not,  in  fact,  imply  that  the  city  did  not  exist  before  her 
time.  It  has  been  proved  historically  that  her  foundation  was  the 
third  for  that  famous  city.  Howell  has  long  ago  discovered  that 
the  town  consisted  of  three  parts,  namely,  Cothon,  or  the  port  and 
buildings  adjoining  thereto,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  first 
built,  and  this  event,  in  accordance  with  Appian,  would  have  taken 
place  50  years  before  the  capture  of  Troy,  making,  say  according 
to  Herodotus,  about  1337  B.  C. ;  Megara,  which,  in  respect  to 
Cothon,  was  called  the  New  town  or  Cathado,  was,  if  in  agreement 
with  Eusebius'  statement,  built  194  years  later ;  and  Byrsa  (Bozra) 
or  the  citadel,  built  last  of  all,  must  needs,  if  in  accordance  with 
Menendar,  cited  by  Josephus,  have  been  built  166  years  later  than 
Megara.  The  dates  here  are,  however,  only  approximations.  But 
in  this  way  it  is  seen  Babylon  may  have  been  built  at  several  times 
and  have  had  the  peculiar  honor  at  one  of  those  times  of  having 
had  some  female  ruler  of  Chaldaea,  a  prototype  of  the  Phoenician 
Dido,  as  its  foundress. 
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CONCERNINa   THE    DYNASTIES   WHICH    MAT   HAVE    DOMINATED  OVER 
THE  ChALDAEANS  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  THE   DeLUGE   DoWN  TO  THE 

TIMES  OF  the;  Persians. 

A  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Eusebiiis  (in  Chron.  1.  4)  from 
Alexander  Polyhistor. 

**  Now  to  the  aforesaid  things  the  same  Polyhistor  adds  the  fol- 
lowing: **  After  the  deluge  Evechins*  reigned  over  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Chaldaeans,  during  four  neri:  Then  the  government  was  ad- 
ministered by  hisson,  Chomasbelos,  during  four  neri  and  five  Sossi. 
From  Xisuthrus  and  the  Deluge  until  the  Medes  occupied  Babylon 
the  total  number  of  Kings  Polyhistor  supposes  to  have  been  six  over 
eighty,  whom  singly  and  by  name  he  recounts  from  the  book  of 
Berosus.  Of  all  these  he  computes  the  sum  of  the  years  to  have 
been  three  myriads  (30,000)  and  three  thousand  and  ninety-one  be- 
sides. After  these  who,  he  says,  came  into  the  government  in  the 
regular  order  of  succession,  the  Medes  having  suddenly  collected  a 
large  force  attacked  and  took  Babylon  and  there  instituted  tyrants 
of  their  own.  From  this  point  he  enumerates  the  names  of  eight  of 
their  tyrants,  during  a  period  of  thirty-four  years  over  two  hundred  ,• 
and  in  succession  to  these  eleven  Medes  in  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  years.  Then,  also,  forty-nine  Chaldaean  Kings  in  four  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  years:  After  this  nine  Arab  Kings  in  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  years.  In  the  prescribed  recension  of  these  years  he 
relates,  also,  concerning  Semiramis,  who  governed  the  Assyrians. 
And  going  backwards  he  distinctly  enumerates  the  names  of  forty 
Kings,  distributing  to  these  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  years. 

After  these,  he  says,  there  lived  a  King  of  the  Chaldaeans,  whose 
name  was  Phul  (whom  also  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  mentions, 
and  whom  it  likewise  names  Phul).  He  (Phul)  is  said  to  have  in- 
vaded Judaea.  After  this  Polyhistor  says  that  Senecherim  pos- 
sessed the  Kingdom  ;  whom,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  books  refer  to  as 

♦  Eurj^tot^  <5  A'ai  NePpcif^ ;  Eaechins,  who  is  aUo  called  Nebros,  SynceUas  p.  79. 

B. :  or  0  nafi  ijfiiv  Ne/^pat^^  who  with  us  is  Nebros.    The  b  is  here  interchangeable 

with  the  m  as  in  the  Egyptian.    This  makes  it  clear  enough  that  Nlmrod  is  Eaech- 
ins. 
"  Nimrod  is  also  caUed  Eaechias.*'  —  Cedrenus, 
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reigning  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  while  Isaiah  was  prophe- 
sying. 

But  the  Divine  Book  says  in  distinct  language,  that  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  King  Hezekiah,  Senacherim  oame  up  to  the  fortified 
cities  of  Judah  and  took  them.  As  to  the  things  iiccomplished  of 
whose  affairs,  history  makes  record:  And  Asordanes,  his  son, 
reigned  in  his  stead.  And  again  as  he  progresses,  he  says,  at  that 
time  Hezekiah  was  sick.  Then,  also,  in  order  (he  relates)  that,  at 
the  same  time,  Merodaoh  Baladan,  King  of  the  Babylonians,  sent 
ambassadors  with  letters  and  gifts  to  Hezekiah.  These  things  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Hebrews  transmit.  And,  morover,  the  historian 
of  the  Chaldaeans  mentions  Senacherim  with  his  son  Asordane  and 
Merodach  Baladan:  with  whom  also  (he  mentions)  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as  is  soon  to  be  related.  But,  in  this  strain,  he  writes  con- 
cerning them : 

**  Atter  this  and  after  the  domination  of  Hagisa  oyer  the  Baby- 
lonians, a  brother  of  Senacherim  discharged  the  government,  who 
indeed,  having  not  yet  completed  the  thirtieth  day  of  his  reign  was 
cut  off  by  Merodach  Baladane :  Merodach  Baladan „  himself,  as- 
sumed the  government  for  six  months,  at  which  time  a  certain  man 
named  Elibus  removed  him  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.  Now, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  this  last,  Senechrim,  King  of  the 
Assyrians,  led  together  his  forces  against  the  Babylonians  and  in  a 
pitched  battle  with  them  came  off  superior ;  Elibus  with  his  family 
and  attendants  having  been  taken  captive  he  commanded  to  be 
transferred  to  Assyria.  He,  having  become  possessed  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, imposed  upon  them  as  king,  his  own  son,  Assordaue;  but 
he  himself  accomplished  his  return  to  Assyria.  Soon,  however,  a 
rumor  was  brought  to  his  ears  that  the  Greeks  had  collected  a  large 
army  and  invaded  Cilicia ;  but  he  attacked  them  right  forwardly 
and  the  battle  having  been  joined,  although  many  of  his  own  sol- 
diers had  been  before  dismissed,  he  nevertheless*  overcame  his 
enemies;  and  his  image,  as  it  were  a  monument  of  victory,  he  left 
standing  in  that  place;  upon  which  he  commanded  that  the  deeds 
done  by  himself  should  be  inscribed  for  the  everlasting  memory  of 
the  times. 

**  Tarsus,  also,  he  says,  was  a  city  built  by  him,  after  the  pattern 
of  Babylon,  and  to  this  same  city  the  name  Tharsin  was  given. 
Now,  also,  to  the  rest  of  the  achievements  of  Senacherim,  as  re- 
corded, he  adds  that  he  reigned  eighteen  years,  until  plots  having 
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Thus 


been  laid  for  him,  by  his  son,  Ardamazane,  he  was  alaiD. 
for  Polvhistor. 

"The  chronology  also  reasoaably  accords  with  the  narration  of 
the  Divine  books.  For  in  the  time  of  Hezekiab  Seoccherim  reigned, 
as  Potyhistor  intimates,  eighteen  years;  after  whom  hia  son  eight 
years;  then  Samuges  twenty  one  yearsr  and,  likewise,  bis  brother 
twenty-one,  then  Nabupalasar  twenty  years;  and,  finally,  Nabucb- 
odrossor  three  years  over  forty;  so  that  from  Senecherim  to  Na- 
bnchodrossor  eighty-eight  years  passed. 

All  these  things  having  been  accomplished  Polyhistor  proceeda 
Again  to  explain  some  more  of  the  exploits  of  Senacherim;  and  of 
his  son  he  writes  plainly  in  the  same  etraiu,  in  which  (write)  the 
books  of  the  Hebrews;  and  of  all  these  things  he  discourses  very 
accurately.  The  learned  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  promin- 
ent in  that  age  under  these  (Kings). 

Now,  after  8amuges,Sardanapall  governed  the  Chalducans  twenty- 
one  years.* 

He  sent  a  legation  to  Astyiges,  president  and  satrap  of  the  na- 
tion of  the  Medes  in  order  to  bring  about  the  betrothal  of  Amuites, 
one  of  the  daughterH  of  Astyagea,  to  hiseon  Nebuchodrossor.  Then 
Nabochodrossor  dominated  forty-three  years ;  who,  indeed,  having 
collected  an  army  and  made  an  irruption  into  their  countries,  re- 
duced the  Jews,  Phtenicians  and  Assyrians  toservitude.  (Nor  may 
it  be  necessary  that  I  should  prove  in  many  ways  how  thiit  Polyhis- 
tor, in  hia  narrative,  is  perfectly  congruent  with  the  Hebrew's  his- 
tory.) 

After  Nabuchodroesor,  his  son,  Amilmerodach,  reigned  twelve 
years,  whom  the  Hebrew  records  call  Ilmarudoch.  After  him, 
Polyhistor  says,  Negliaar  reigned  over  the  Chaldaeans  four  years: 
Then  Nabonedus  seventeen  years.  While  he  was  reigning  Cyrus, 
the  son  of  Cambyses,  invaded  the  Kingdom  of  Babylon,  by  whom 
Nabonedus,  having  lieen  engaged  in  buttle,  was  conquered,  and  only 
saved  himself  by  flight.  Cyrus  reigned  at  Babylon  nine  years, 
nutil.  another  I»attle  hsiving  been  joined,  in  the  plain  of  Bahuras, 
he  perished.  Then  Cambyses  held  the  government  eight  years; 
after  him  Darius,  thirty-six  years;  and  then  Xersea  and  the  re- 
iQAtning  Kings  of  the  Persians. 
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**  N0W9  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  the  Cbaldaeans,  as  tersely 
and  distinctly  as  Berosus  speaks,  so  directly  speaketh  Polyhistor." 

The  following  two  lists  as  derived  from  the  above  will  be 
found  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  given  for  the  two  last  dynas- 
ties over  Babylon,  as  given  some  years  ago  on  p.  37  second  of  my 
volume  called  ^<  Cosmotheolgies  etc."  The  rest,  as  given  in  the 
foregoing,  will  be  found  to  correspond  generally  with  the  others, 
except  that  in  the  dynasty  just  preceding,  the  last  Assyrian,  Eusibus 
has  forty  Kings  instead  of  forty-five  elsewhere.  His  aggregate 
number  also  differs  a  little  from  the  other,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  mistakes  of  transcribers. 
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Phul. 

Hagisa. 

Merodach  Baladan. 

Elibas. 

Senacherim. 

Asordane. 

Ardamnzane. 

Samages. 
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NebopoUassar. 

Nebuchadnezzar. 

Evilmorodach. 

Nerglissor. 

*  Laborosoarchod. 

Nabonedas. 


To  Nabonedus  succeeded  Cyrus,  the  first  King  of  the  Persian 
dynasties  over  Babylon. 

*  The  name  Laborosoarchod  I  find  Id  Josephos  (Oontra  Apion,  Bk.  I.  20),  who  elsewhere 
•pells  the  name  Labosordacas.  In  this  last  place  also  he  enters  Nabonedas  as  Xaboandelus 
who,  he  says,  was  that  Baltasar  (Balshazar)  from  whom  Darius,  King  of  Media  and  Cyras, 
King  of  Persia,  having  attacked  Babylon  with  their  united  forces,  took  the  Kingdom. 

t  Ardamuzane  and  Samuges  may  be  the  two  sons  of  Senacherib,  named  Adrammeleoh  acd 
Sharezer  (2  Kings  XIX.,  87)  who  conspired  against  and  slew  their  father  in  the  temple.  Or 
they  may  have  been  son  and  grandson  of  Senacherib ;  but  in  the  foregoing  Eusebius  gives  a 
reign  of  21  years  each  to  Samuges  and  his  brother. 
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EXAMIXED     IXTO      IIV      TuCII,     EwALD,     BUNSEN,     UeLITSCH      AND 

(  )th£rs  : 


An  analysia  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  regard  to  the  begiuniiiga 
of  the  human  race,  discovers  to  us  that  the  Babylonian  e|)ochs, 
though  tfearing  some  simitartty  to,  are  essentially  different  from  the 
Biblical.  The  nine  or  ten  Biibylooian  epochs  of  the  prediluvial 
times  hiive  been  aptly  compared  to  the  dynasties  of  the  Egyptian 
Gods;  but  neither  the  Chatdsaa  nor  the  Egyptian  traditions,  as 
tbeae  appear  developed  in  their  respective  systems,  could  have  por- 
tuined  in  general  to  the  old  races  as  their  common  property.  The 
one  is  formed  according  to  the  type  of  Cbaldeo  lite,  bearing  the 
local  marks  of  the  general  Aramaic  race ;  the  other  attained  its 
formation  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  assisted  by  Phcenicia.  If  the 
groundwork  of  thorn  both  was  Asiatic,  as  some  have  supposed,  it 
18  remarkable  that  the  Egyptians  have  no  account  of  a  flood,  a 
piece  of  ignorance  of  theirs  which  was  common  also  to  the  Phceni- 
oiauB.  If  the  groundwork  of  them  both  pertained  to  the  Ethiopic 
regions  about  the  Nile's  sources,  as  might  be  thought  to  be  sug- 
gested by  their  topographical  nomenclatures  and  the  ancient  names 
of  their  deities  being,  to  some  extent,  common  iu  their  ancient 
writings,  why  have  they  not  developed  into  consonant  aud  similar 
systems?  But  while,  in  one  sense,  the  theologies  referred  to  are 
particular  and  local,  in  another  they  are  each  general  and  universal 
representing,  in  as  far  as  they  do  represent  the  Supreme  Deity,  as 
the  same  God  and  Father  of  the  Human  race,  though  under  differ- 
enl  or  varying  cosmical  ideals  and  dialectical  appellations.  More 
distributive,  if  not  more  expansive,  as  to  its  ideal  of  Deity,  than 
the  Pbcenician,  the  Egyptian  system  did  not  set  forth  all  perfection 
and  supremacy  under  the  ideal  of  a  man,  in  which  some  think  it  to 
have  come  short  or  not  to  have  arrived  at  the  most  perfect  simplic- 
ity attainable. 
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I  have  stated  elsewhere  (in  Ciosmotheologies,  etc.,  p.  12)  that  the 
records  of  the  early  part  of  the  book  of  Grenesis  are  characterized 
by  the  use  of  two  forms  of  the  Divine  name,  the  one  El,  plural 
Elohim,  the  other  Jehovah;  which  latter  is  s ometimes  connected 
with  the  former  as  Jehovah-EIohim.  This  with  other  marks,  also 
of  an  internal  character,  has  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
critics,  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  made  up  of  at  least  two  ancient 
documents,  from  which  it  was  compiled  at  a  date  posterior  to  their 
date  or  dates.  It  was  said  by  Bunsen  that  the  great  merit  of  Tuch, 
in  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  consisted  in  his  having  established 
<<that  the  Elohim  record  forms  a  connected  whole,  while  the  Jeho* 
vistic  writer  is  merely  to  be  considered  as  offering  a  supplement 
to  the  earlier  original  records,  which  he  found  in  existence.  Tuch 
supposed  the  date  of  the  original  record  to  be  about  the  end  of  the 
time  of  the  Judges  and  the  Jehovistic  writer  to  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  David. 

Ewald,  in  his  **  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,"  supposes  the 
Pentateuch  to  be  made  up  of  four  great  written  works  and  by  four 
different  authors,  omitting  a  few  later  additions.  The  oldest,  he 
believes,  to  be  the  *'  Book  of  the  Covenant,"  composed  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  from  written  sources  of  information,  then  ancient, 
some  of  them  derived  from  Moses  himself.  Of  the  other  three  he 
thinks  the  ''  Book  of  the  Origines  "  the  oldest.  From  it  again  he 
distinguishes  a  later  authority,  to  whom,  he  attributes  the  14th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  with  the  narratives  of  the  Mesopotamian  and 
Chaldaean  war  in  which  Abraham  was  an  actor,  derived  from  a  pre* 
Mosaic  source ;  also  the  section  containing  the  history  of  Joseph 
(Gen.  xxxix  —  xli,  etc.)  with  some  smaller  pieces.  As  regards  the 
Book  of  Genesis  the  two  accounts  of  the  second  and  third  compiler, 
as  according  to  Ewald,  coincide  in  the  main  with  Tuch's  original 
record  ;  as  does  the  fourth  and,  in  regard  to  Genesis,  the  last  in  the 
series,  with  the  Jehovistic  record.  The  latter,  however,  Ewald  does 
not  suppose  to  be  a  supplement  but  a  narrative  complete  in  it- 
self. 

As  regards  the  date  of  its  origin,  Ewald  places  the  fundamental 
writing  (A.)  of  the  Book  of  the  Origins  at  the  beginning  of  Solo- 
mon's reign.  There  are  in  it  many  peculiarities,  which  he  explains 
by  reference  to  this  date  among  others  the  remark  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
31)  •*  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel." 
In  the  fundamental  writing  (B)  of  the    third  account  he  recog- 
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oizes  tbo  date  of  Eiijah.  The  JebovUtic  account  be  assigns  to  tho 
be^nning  of  tbe  cigbth  century  "  B.  C. 

Of  thu  second  and  fourth  uitrratofs  he  considers  the  former  to 
have  baeu  a  Lcvito  and  a  mim  of  great  k-gislutive  mind  ;  the  hitter 
uf  a  prophetic  and  poetic  genius,  a  learned  man,  who  extracted 
from  the  mass  of  existing  records  the  beat  materials  with  good  judg- 
ment. He  supposes  the  documents  to  have  been  originally  private 
and  to  have  emanated  from  men  of  great  learning  and  piety. 

Delitsch,  a  more  modem  expositor,  coincides  with  the  view  that 
the  Book  of  Genesiij  was  mudo  up  out  of  earlier  and  independent 
records  and  with  the  view  propounded  by  Tiich  as  to  the  Elohistic 
fundamental  writings  having  been  completed  by  means  of  tbe  Jeho- 
vistic. 

Ill  regard  to  the  components  of  the  Pentateuch  Dr.  Bunsen  thinks 
it  origioally  divisible  into  two  main  portions,  being  in  part  made 
up  of  external  events  and  in  part  of  a  history  of  the  internal  life  of 
men  of  the  Spirit :  This  being  the  real  and  the  ideal  clement  in  all 
ancient  history,  out  of  a  combination  of  tho  two  the  epic  narrative 
has  been  made  up.  While  in  general  acquiescing  in  Tach's  idea  of 
two  original  records,  he  thinks  the  Jehovistic,  which  is  supplemen- 
tary to  tbe  other,  to  be  rather  of  an  ideal  character  and  to  indicate 
progressive  research.  He  is,  however,  uot  at  all  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  the  Pentateuch  having  been  a  compilation  of  the  products 
of  many  different  authors  or  an  aggregation  of  their  records,  as  will 
be  understood  in  the  following  quotation :  "If."  says  he,  "the 
falae  or  childieb,  not  to  say  godless,  notion  of  there  having  been  a 
mechanical  communication  of  the  Sacred  Books  to  a  single  man  of 
God  (that  is,  in  the  present  instance,  to  Moses),  for  the  purpose  of 
tnmemiseion  be  abandoned,  our  faith  will  rest  upon  the  assumption, 
that  each  compiler  has  told  us  something,  not  an  invention  of  his 
own,  bntwhat  he  had  learned  or  knew  of  his  own  knowledge;  that 
he  was  a  faithful  vehicle  of  tbe  traditions,  which  came  down  to  him, 
and  that  each  of  his  successors  has  preserved  this  national  and  hu- 
ulAnizing  treasure  with  veneration  and  tidelity.  In  this  way  thiit 
which  eeenis  to  have  no  meaning  becomes  reasonable  and  an  object 
of  moral  belief  and  serious  contemplation  to  educated  minds. 

*'  We  come,"  says  ho,  "  to  this  conclusion  by  sound  science  and 
research  as  much  as  by  methodical  thought.  By  soundingthelaws 
of  mind  we  become  conscious  of  eternal  ideas  in  a  symbolical  lan- 
guage.    What  we  know  not  to  be  true  by  the  logical  process,  we 
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find  throujrh  historical  investigation  to  have  been  believed  and  acted 
upon  instinctively  and  expressed  ritually  and  artistically.  But, 
lastly,  the  discoveries  in  our  own  peculiar  domain,  those  especially 
of  Egyptian  as  well  as  Assyro-Babylonian  antiquity,  and  pre-emin- 
inently  those  of  historical  ethnology  have  forced  upon  us  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  far  more  remote  background  of  early  history 
than  critics  ventured  to  assume  at  the  begining  of  this  century.'* 
(Egypt:  IV.  384.) 

The  truth  and  soundness  of  all  he  has  here  said  being  admitted 
we  must  perceive  that  a  proper  understanding  or  restoration  of  the 
originals  would  be  a  great  desideratum.  What  is  understood  as 
history  is  the  varied  picture  of  the  living,  active,  human  race : 
Historical,  scientific  research  can,  therefore,  accept  nothing  as 
historical,  which  proves  to  be  a  picture  not  true  to  the  life  Which  it 
purports  to  represent;  or  which,  in  its  general  representation,  is 
found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  conditions  of  existence  in  time  and 
space. 

Taking  such  axioms  as  his  guide  the  historical  enquirer  often 
finds  himself  opposed  by  the  Jewish  Babinical  belief.  Has  he 
found  enough  of  cause  for  rejecting  the  historical  view  of  a  tradi- 
tion? Yet  he  may  not  have  the  means  at  his  disposal  of  finding 
an  affirmative  solution,  explaining  the  origin  of  the  tradition.  Jt  is 
recognized  as  the  especial  merit  of  some  modern  historical  investi- 
gators to  have  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  effect  a  true  and 
complete  restoration  as  to  the  originals  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
that  *Hhe  dreams  of  Dupuis  and  the  scoffs  of  Voltaire"  have 
vanished  wherever  the  published  results  of  their  scientific-historic- 
Biblical  researches  have  penetrated.  It  has,  in  fact,  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  Christianity,  properly  understood,  lives  and  moves 
in  a  sphere  of  intelligent  belief,  which  is  strictly  and  necessarily 
consistent  with  truth  and  fact. 
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As  TO  THE  Traditions    Concerning   the  Patriarchs  or  the  * 
Prb-diluvian  Age  Found  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

There  are  in  the  early  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  what  appear 
to  be  two  lists  of  Pre-diluvian  patriarcbs,  descending  from  Adam, 
the  one  through  Cain  and  the  other  through  Seth,  but  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  understood  as  representing  only  one. 

Buttman  observed  that  as  both  lists  have  at  the  end  Lemach  so 
the  preceding  links  from  Cain  or  Cainan  downwards,  correspond 
exactly  with  each  other,  excepting  that  in  the  first  three  after  Cainan 
the  order  of  the  names  are  different.  He  also  observed  that  the 
same  names,  Adam,  Seth  and  Enos,  correspond  in  the  first  three 
links  of  the  Elohistic  record.  Further  than  this  notice  Buttman 
did  not  go  in  the  matter ;  but  mature  research  has  proven  un- 
mistakably the  name  Seth  to  be  that  of  the  oldest  Shemitic  and 
Egyptian  God ;  and  this  also  suggests  to  our  mind  that  the  son  of 
Seth  is  DO  other  than  Enos,  the  Man.  Enos  is  said  to  be  an  or- 
dinary Aramaic  word  for  Man  as  a  Hebrew  word  is  Adam.  But  the 
word  appears  more  correctly  to  mean  son  of  Saedhamh  or  Adam. 
Aenghaes  or  Aensheach  is  Enos,  or  Enoch,  the  sh  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  word  not  being  sounded  in  the  old  language. 

The  following  are  those  two  registers  of  ped  igrees  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us :  — 


Gkn.  IY.,  Jehovistic  Record. 

Adam 
Created  by  Jahveh  Elohim 


...^ 


Qaln,  Abel,  Seth 
'Enos 


Hanoch 
•Hlrad 
Mehajael 
Methasael 


'Hadah  —  Lemech  —  ZUlah 
J 


Yabal,  Tubal,     Tubal  Qualn,  Na'Hamah. 


Gbn.  v.,  ELomsTic  Record. 
Adam 

Seth 


'Enos 

I 
Qeynan 

Mabal*ael 

lered 


'Hanoch 
Metusela'h 
Lemech 

Noa'h 

I 

, ■    » 

8hem,  'Ham,  Yapheth 
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It  is  supposed  the  two  versions,  the  Jehovistic  and  the  Elohistic 
led  the  way  to  two  independent  series,  which  have  the  same  start- 
ing point,  and  in  which,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  change  in 
the  order  of  the  intermediate  names,  the  only  difference  is  that  di- 
vision of  manliind  before  the  Flood  is  represented  as  taking  place 
at  the  end  of  the  one  in  the  persons  of  the  three  sons  of  Lemech, 
namely,  Jabal,  Jubal  and  Tubal- Cain,  whereas  in  the  other,  the 
separation  takes  place  through  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  Shem, 
Cham,  and  Yapheth.  If  there  should  be  thought  to  be  any  discrep- 
ancy in  the  name  of  the  Creator  it  may,  it  is  suggested,  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  one  truth  which  pervades  them  both  is  that  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image.  In  one  of  the  traditions  the  Creator 
is  put  down  as  Jahveh  Elohim  and  man  himself  Adam,  while  in  the 
other  he  is  cailed  Seth  and  man  Enoch.  The  first  refers  to  the 
primeval  country,  the  land  of  Aram,  the  second  to  Palestine, 
Canaan,  the  land  of  Seth,  Suthech.  If  Noah  be  omitted  in  the  first 
record,  is  that  a  reason  for  saying  it  excludes  him  ?  The  one  only 
treats  of  the  early  world,  before  the  Deluge,  the  other  includes  this. 

The  following  includes  some  of  the  explanations  of  the  names  of 
the  Patriarchs :  — 

Cham  is  the  dark,  the  black. 

Shem,  the  illustrious,  having  a  name. 

Yapheth,  the  bright,  the  fair. 

We  have  here  the  dark,  the  red  or  glorious,  and  the  fair- 
complexioned,  which  may  be  thought  to  represent  the  colors  of 
men  in  the  habitable  portions  of  the  earth,  from  the  equatorial  out- 
wards towards  the  polar  regions. 

In  the  view  we  are  now  presenting  Yaveh  and  Yaveh  Elohim  as 
well  as  Seth,  the  names  of  the  Deity  in  the  different  records  are  to 
be  considered  in  the  ideal  character ;  so  Adam,  Enosh  and  Chavah 
(Eve),  the  life-giving,  the  mother  of  all  living,  as  well  as  Hebel 
(Abel),  the  vanishing,  belong  to  the  same  category. 

There  are  many  things  which  concur  to  lead  investigators  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Jehovistic  record  is  the  original ;  one  of  which 
things  is  the  spelling  of  the  other  names  it  affords. 

The  name  Cain  or  Quain  has  in  that  form  for  one  of  its  mean- 
ings a  Smith.  It  is,  therefore,  by  some  explained  as  in  the  com- 
pound Tubal-Cain,  as  an  Artist,  the  Techuites  of  the  Phoenician 
Mythology.  The  form  Cainan  is  a  diminutive  of  Cain  and  is 
doubtless  sometimes  used  interchangeably  with  it.     Mr.  Bryant, 


however,  in  his  Mythology,  gives  us  to  understand  that  Josephus 
in  his  original  copy,  translated  Cuio  as  Cais,  which  suggests  Caelh 
for  Saeth  as  Cuth  for  Cuah.  Cain  is  also  said  to  have  gone  to  the 
land  of  Nod,  which  doubtless  means  that  the  land  was  so  called 
after  bis  name  and  that  his  name  was  ouo  of  the  forms  of  which 
Seth  is  the  principal.  The  root  of  Solh  is  Saedh,  first  root 
Edh,  which  unaspirated  we  have  as  tirst  root  in  oar  name  Edward, 
which  latter  we  call,  hriefly.  Ned.  This  land  of  Nod  or  Ned,  too, 
id  eastward  of  Eden,  which  suggests  the  name  Seth  and  which 
means  East,  this  latter  being  hut  a  slight  transposition  of  the  let- 
ters, and  the  East  meaning  the  Sun  (Saeth,  =>  East)  rising; 
(Saethaii  =  Sun). 

Moreover,  if  in  the  Craelic  tongue  we  put  the  name  Saeth  in  the 
genitive  case  after  Mac  and  add  the  diminutive  termination,  an, 
which  is  sign  of  the  genitive,  we  shall  have  Mac  Shaithan,  which 
(the  sh  and  th  being  silent)  i3  prouonuced  Mac  Cathain  or  Mac 
Con.  Hence  in  the  old  Gaelic  pedigrees  the  Clan  Saeth  or  Caeth 
or  Cathan  is  Clan  Cono.  For  example  in  about  three  generations 
after  the  Christian  era  you  meet  with  in  the  Irish  history  king 
Lughaidh  Mac  Con  Mac  Niadh,  which  is,  properly  translated,  Lug- 
huidb  son  of  Eochan  son  of  Edhach,  or  anglicised  Louis  son  of 
John  son  of  Jack,  the  Edhach  being  their  Niadh  or  Ned  and  equiva- 
lent to  Sethuch. 

And  as  to  Abel,  the  brother  of  Cain,  when  you  say  yon  are  able 
(Norman  Hable)  you  mean  that  you  can,  may  possibly  suggest 
here  the  proper  interpretation,  which  however  is  only  a  suggestion 
and  nothing  more.  A  literal  translation  of  Gen.  IV,  i,  is :  "  And 
Adam  know  Chavah,  his  wife,  and  she  conceived  and  bare  Cain, 
and  said,  I  have  gotten  a  man,  Jabveh."  In  the  margin  it  is  said 
that  Cain  is  equivalent  to  gotten ,  which  is  strictly  correct ;  but  does 
not  say  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  child  that  was  gotten.  Cain  is 
gain,  with  the  hard  form  of  the  g  initial,  and  gain  is  gaethan,  the 
th  in  the  old  language  being  silent  and  not  appearing.  So  we  say 
I  have  got  or  gotten,  I  get  (gaeth)  or  I  gather  (gaether),  Ac., 
which  shows  you  how  Seth  is  equivalent  to  Sethan  or  Sethar. 

Enoch  (Cbanoch)  which  is  another  form  of  Enos,  is,  in  this 
forju,  usually  explained  the  Initiated,  or,  in  the  passive  idea  the 
taught  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  a  priest,  prophet,  man  of  God,  In 
one  of  the  records  it  is  seen  ho  is  the  son  of  Cain  and  in  the  other 
be  is  the  great-grandson  of  Caiuan   and  the  groat  grandfather  of 
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Noah.  The  fact  of  his  being  stated  to  have  lived  365  years,  which 
is  the  number  of  days  in  a  solar  year  and  yet  that  **  he  was  not, 
for  God  took  him/'  may  perhaps  afford  a  clue  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Enoch ;  for  if  the  name  Seth  means  the  sun,  and  a  year,  or 
the  course  of  the  sun,  so  does  Enos  or  Enoch  in  the  old  language. 

A  form  for  Cainan  in  the  old  language  is  Chna,  which  certainly 
is  nearer  Cain  than  Cainan,  and  shows  there  is  no  difficulty  in  iden- 
tifying these  two,  so  far  as  the  forms  of  the  same  in  the  original 
are  concerned. 

To  say  that  the  form  Irad  of  the  one  list  here  is  merely  a  slight 
variation  of  the  larad  in  the  other  would  be,  to  one  who  under- 
stands the  original,  superfluous  ;  but  to  say  that  they  were  origin- 
ally intended  to  represent  the  same  man  orldea  is  to  the  purpose. 

The  identification,  also,  by  Bunsen,  of  the  Mehujaei  of  the  one 
list  with  the  Mahalael  of  the  other  appears  in  order  and  correct. 

As  well  as  his  identification  of  Metheushael  with  Methushelach. 

And  the  Enoch  or  Chanoch  of  the  one  list  with  that  of  the  other. 

As  well  as  again  the  Lemachs  of  the  two  lists. 

Hadah  (beauty)  and  Zillah  (darkness)  are  said  to  be  represented 
in  the  Phcenician  mythology,  the  one  as  Dione,  the  other  not 
named.  Josephus  says  that  Lemach  had  by  these  two  wives  77 
children.     These  two  female  names  are  mythological. 

Yubal,  the  son  of  Hadah,  is  in  Phcenician  Esmun,  z.e.,  Samin, 
the  God  Hercules.  Of  Zillah,  the  dark  complexioned,  is  born  Tu- 
bal-Cain,  the  smith  or  worker  in  copper.  Tubal  is  the  ancestor  of 
such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ  and  his  brother  by  the  same 
mother  and  father  is  Yabal,  who  is  the  ancestor  of  such  as  dwell  in 
tents  and  such  as  keep  cattle. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Yah  of  Yahveh,  connected  with  the  birth 
of  Cain,  would,  when  compounded  with  Abel  (Bael),  give  Yabal  or 
Yubal.  And  since  the  Y  generally  arises  from  the  aspiration  of  the 
T,  then  Tubal-Cain  would  be  equivalent  to  Yahveh-Abel-Cain  or 
Yahbeiseth.  The  picture  appears  certainly  ideal,  the  different  ap- 
pellations indicating  variations  of  the  same  idea;  and,  of  course, 
the  ancients  believed  as  firmly  in  their  deity  under  those  names  as 
the  moderns  do  in  God  Almighty  under  the  name  Jehovah. 

The  name  Lemach  some  interpret  strong  man,  others,  as  Ewald, 
man  of  violence.     It  might  mean  son  of  the  heaven  z.e., El-mac. 

Naamhah  (Grace  the  graceful)  the  sister  of  Tubal  Cain,  accord- 
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ing  to  Philo's  translation  of  the  Phoenician  names  belong  to  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Phoenician  Esmunidae. 

As  TO  THE  Dates  of  the  Patbiabchs. 

It  is,  indeed,  generally  agreed  among  the  theological  investiga- 
tors that  the  dates  assigned  in  the  Elohistic  records  to  individual 
names  from  Adam  downwards  are  not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense 
as  signifying  the  ages  of  individual  men.  They  understand  that 
such  an  assumption  is  at  variance  with  all  the  laws  of  animal  organ- 
ism and  as  contrary  to  common  sense  as  the  notion  of  there  being  any 
chronology  in  the  astronomical  cycles  of  hundreds  of  myriads  of 
years.  It  is,  however,  considered  equally  certain  that  the  dates 
given  are  not  merely  arbitrary  inventions  and  that  in  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  the  Scriptural  records  the  Hebrew  text  is  to  be  pre^ 
ferred  to  the  Samaritan  or  Septuagint. 

According  to  the  Samaritan  version  all  the  patriarchs  excepting 
Enoch  died  in  the  year  of  the  flood  ;  but  the  object  of  the  Septua- 
gint  is  to  throw  back  wherever  possible,  the  year  of  the  world,  be- 
cause the  authentic  dates  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  the  translators  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  270  B.  C. 

The  following  theses  relating  to  this  subject  result  from  a  consid- 
eration of  it  in  its  extended  ideal  and,  may  appear  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  well  grounded. 

1.  Among  the  Aramaeans,  Egyptians  and  Greeks  the  orders  of 
the  Gods  are  identical,  not  only  as  to  the  fundamental  conception, 
but  also  in  many  of  the  details,  both  as  regards  the  idea  and  even 
the  names. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  world  and  Divine  worship  they 
belong  solely  to  the  ideal  conceptions. 

3.  The  only  account  in  which  the  ideal  conception  has  been  pre- 
served in  its  integrity  is  the  Biblical,  which  also  represents  the  his- 
torical element  of  the  character  of  humanity  without  mythological 
monsters. 

4.  The  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  God,  which  we  recognize 
in  the  Abrahamic  conception,  gave  rise  to  the  ideal  element ;  the 
historical  part  arose  from  primitive  Aramaic  traditions. 

5.  Generally  not  to  individual  men  has  the  historical  element 
reference,  but  to  epochs  and  critical  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
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the  race,  which  have  been  handed  down  by  oral  or  written  tradition- 
ary accounts  from  age  to  age. 

6.  As  experience  has  proved  the  Babinnical  view  to  be  untenable 
critically  and  absurd ,  philosophically  the  Biblical  tradition  must  be 
understood,  according  to  the  spirit,  on  the  basis  of  the  letter  right- 
ly understood.  This  method  has  been  triumphantly  proved,  not 
only  by  a  thorough  research  and  a  masterly,  though  delicate,  hand- 
ling of  materials  but  by  the  experience  and  results  of  this  process 
for  over  a  century. 

For  the  following  tabulation  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bunsen,  who 
gives  it  as  his  restoration,  telling  us  that  in  it  we  have  instead  of  an 
unmeaning  genealogy  of  impossible  men  a  representation  deserving 
of  the  highest  respect  and  befitting  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  earliest  reminiscences  of  the  migrating  Semites,  as  it 
^was  understood  in  Mesopotamia  and  recorded  in  the  long  interval 
between  Joseph  and  Moses :  — 


A.     Creation. 

God. 

'El,  'Elohim 

Yah,  Yahveh 

Yavxh  'ELomM 

God. 
Skth  (Suti,  Sutxkh). 

• 

Created  the  Man. 

'Adam 
the  Bed 

'RN08 

(the  Strong,  the  Man) 

B.     Human  Development. 

I.      QaIN  I.      QCTNAir. 

(the  Smith), 
Murderer  of  his  brother  Habel   (the 
Mortal)    the    Shepherd;    founder   of 
cities. 

II.    'Hanoch  rv.    'Hanoch. 

(the  initiated,  initiating.  Seer  of  God, 
Solar  year) . 

III.    HiRAD  III.    Ybrkd. 

(the  dweller  in  towns). 

IV.    MeHuyael  II.    Mahalal'bl. 

(the  God-struck). 

V.    Methusael  V.    Methusela'h. 

(the  man  of  God). 

VI.   Lamekh  VI.    Lamech. 

(the  powerful,  strong). 


COUMEVTARY. 


Very  little  consideration  will  show  that  these  two  lists  have  an 
identica!  refcreuce.  God,  set  forth  in  the  two  under  different 
forma  of  nnnie,  but  meaning  the  same,  creates  man  in  his  own 
image.  As  eaid  before  the  tradition  in  which  God  is  culled  Yahveh 
Elohim  and  man  Adam  is  decided  to  bo  tho  most  ancient  or  the 
original;  the  other  in  which  he  is  called  Seth  and  man  Enos,  the 
later.  The  list,  considered  as  other  than  ideal,  the  variations  in  the 
second  would  arise  from  the  migrations  from  their  original  abodes, 
and  Iho  dialectical  differences,  consequent  tbereon  in  time,  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  mee  under  the  general  appellation  of  Shepherds. 
These  would  be  the  descendants  of  Yabal,  son  of  Leuiuch,  and  de- 
scendant of  Adam  in  the  Jehovistic  record  to  whom  would  corre- 
spond, in  tho  Elobistic  record,  Noach,  the  son  of  Lemach  and 
descendant  of  Enos,  that  is,  Adam  as  representing  the  man  and  as 
being  thus  identical  in  the  mind  of  Bunseu. 

Moreover,  it  is  noticeable  that  Yabal  and  Yubal,  of  the  trio  of  sons 
of  Lemach,  the  descendant  of  Adam  ( the  man ),  throngh  his  son  Cain, 
correspond  to  Sbem  and  Cham  of  the  trio  of  sons  of  Noah,  grand- 
sons of  Lemach,  the  descendant  of  Enos  (tho  man)  through  his 
son  Cainan  ;  that  is  there  is  about  the  same  amount  tif  difierence 
in  each  duo.  Yabal  is  surely  as  like  Yul)al  as  Shem  or  Sham  is 
like  Chem  or  Cham.  Yabnl  would  equal,  for  one  form,  Yacb-haal, 
the  first  component  of  which  is  in  the  Gaelic  equal  to  Scach  and 
Each,  expressed  either  way  as  a  man's  name.  The  last  form.  Each, 
meaning  also  a  horse,  is  likewise  expressed  Neach  ( Noach ),  whence 
our  verb  "  to  neigh,"  Jubal  or  Jabal  would  thus  equal  EkBaaJ. 

"  And  Adah  bare  Jabal ;  be  was  tho  futher  of  such  as  dwell  in 
tentsand  such  as  keep  cattle."  Gen.  iv.  20.  This,  also,  corre- 
sponds to  "  Shem  tho  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber."  (Gen. 
X.  21)  whoso  descendants  were  to  be  a  "  tent  "  race;  I  mean  as 
contnisted  with  Cham.  "  God  shall  persuade  Japheth  and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  Gen.  ix.  27.  "And  his  (Ya- 
bnl's)  brother's  name  was  Yubal;  he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  tho  harp  and  organ."  Gen.  iv.  21,  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  nee  called  Shemites  have  been  in  history  remarkably  distin- 
guished  for  skill  in  music ;  but    in  the  reference  to  the  Mystic 


Babyloi 


1  Rev.  xviii.,  22,  one  miiiht  think  there  was  at  least  i 
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iudirect  reference  to  all  Babylonia,  which  was  inhabited  principally 
by  Cutheans,  decendants  of  Cham.  **  And  a  mighty  angel  took  up 
a  stone  like  a  great  millstone  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  saying,  thus, 
with  violence,  shall  that  great  city,  Babylon,  be  thrown  down  and 
shall  be  found  no  more  at  all.  And  the  voice  of  harpers  and  mu- 
sicians and  pipers  and  trumpeters  shall  be  heard  no  more  in  thee.'* 
Kev.  xviii.,  21-22. 

^*  And  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubal  Cain,  an  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron ;  and  the  sister  of  Tubal-Cain  was  Naa- 
mah."     Gen.  iv.  22. 

Some  interpreters  separate  the  compound  Tubal-Cain,  making 
Cain  to  be  son  of  Tubal  and  the  latter  to  represent  Chusor,  in  tlie 
Phoenician  Mythology,  Hepbaistos  in  the  Greek  and  Vulcan  in  the 
Latin ;  which  in  the  way  they  explain  it,  is  not  unreasonable  for 
Cain  means  a  smith,  a  worker  in  metals,  a  handicraftsman,  and 
Tubal  is  but  another  variation  of  Jubal  and  Jabal,  the  J  or  Y 
arising,  as  said  before,  from  the  aspirated  T. 

The  Carthaginians  had  a  God  Yubal.  The  name  given  him  by 
Polybius  (vii.  9.)  in  the  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Pliilip  of  Maeedon  is  lolaus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Greek  myth 
as  Heros  together  with  Hercules,  ^sculapius  is  said  to  be  the 
**  fairest  of  the  Gods  "  and  so  we  read  in  a  Phoenician  inscription  Ju- 
Baal  (Heb.  Yav-Baal),  which  is  interpreted  **  beauty  of  Baal "  and 
which  Movers  (p.  536)  interprets  ^sculapius-^ sman-Jubal.  At 
the  festival  of  the  resurrection  of  Hercules  it  is  lolaus  (i.e.  Julius, 
i,e.y  Jav-la  i.e.,  Jav-al,  the  latter  component  for  the  full  form  Baal) 
who  awakes  him  and  heals  his  thigh.  According  to  lamblichus 
and  the  Hermetic  books  the  Egyptian  name  of  ^sculapius  was 
Kamph,  which  is  regarded  as  a  correct  transcript  of  the  mysterious 
name  of  the  Phallic  God. 

Now,  with  the  great  body  of  the  theological  critics  I  think  it  a 
reasonable  conclusion,  in  regard  to  the  prediluvian  and  many  post- 
diluvian patriarchs,  that  if  there  be  historic  truth  in  those  traditions 
it  never  was  intended  to  mean  that  individual  men  lived  six,  seven, 
eight  or  nine  centuries.  Had  this  been  the  case  some  would  think 
proper  to  declare  the  whole  statement  as  intrinsically  impossible. 
The  general  analysis  and  synthesis,  however,  of  the  subject  show 
that  the  original  account  must  have  had  another  meaning  than  this : 
and  if  so  it  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  Hebrew  tra- 
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ditions  as  shown  in  the  last  table  or  in  another  or  others  we  shall 
give  farther  on. 

1.  The  dates  we  have  before  us,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
as  given  to  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  reckoning  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  restoration  table  given  above,  are  as  follows : 

1.  A.  The  era  of  Seth, 912  years. 

^■Ib^Z    :    :    :    :    :  Z}'"''  " 

The  two  columns  given  in  the  table  having  an  identical  reference 
it  is  found  that  the  number  of  years  given  to  Seth  stands  for  El  or 
for  Javeh-El,  ais  according  to  the  present  treatment. 

Secondly,  Adam  and  Enosh  having,  likewise,  an  identical  refer- 
ence, it  is  seen,  they  both  must  indicate  an  identical  epoch.  It  is 
supposed  there  may  have  been  originally  dates  attached  to  Seth 
(rule  of  God)  and  to  Adam  and  Enos  (rule  of  man),  but  that  they 
must  have  been  tampered  with  to  adapt  them  to  the  combination  of 
two  paralled  lists,  which  appear  in  the  tradition  as  before  us  in  the 
table. 

2.  The  dates  of  the  second  epoch  from  the  first  man,  as  given  to 
Lemach,  whose  epoch  is  supposed  to  have  terminated  in  the  year  of 
the  flood :  — 

Kenan  (Cainan) 910  years. 

Mahalael 895     «* 

lared  (Irad) 962     '* 

Hanoch 365     «« 

Methushelach   (Methushael) 969     ** 

Lemach 777     ** 


4878 


3.  The  epoch  of  the  flood  (the  life  of  Noah  down  to  the  flood  600- 
years  (Gen.  VII.  6). 

This  last  date  contains  the  great  year  of  the  Patriarchs,  which  is 
mentioned  byJosephus.  It  is  one  of  the  astronomical  cycles,  at 
the  completion  of  which  the  equation  of  the  solar  and  lunar  year 
takes  place.  It  is  based  upon  the  simple  computation,  early  at- 
tended to  by  the  Asiatics,  which  Freret  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  completely  unravel  among  Europeans,  according  to  which 
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sixty  solar  years  ate  equivalent  to  742  lunar  months,  that  is,  sixty 
years  of  twelve  months  and  twenty-two  intercallated  months. 

This  tabulation,  assuming  the  two  former  epochs,  as  the  Baby- 
lonian foretime  to  have  been  computed  by  lunar  years  we  require 
600  X  742\*  ^^^  *  cosmic  year  of  600  ordinary  years  618  years 
60  X  12  /     ^^^  *  months,  that  is,  and  for  three  such  cosmic 

years,   3X600  years,  exactly  1855  years.     The 

ij J     first  six  periods,  then,  of  the  prediluvial  period 

^  of  mankind  from  Kenan  to  Lemach,  amounting 

to  4878  years,  contains  seven  complete  cosmic  years  (which 
reminds  some  investigators  of  the  seven  days  of  creation); 
7X618^=4328  with  550  years  over  or  eight  cycles  less  50  years. 

According  to  this  reckoning,  therefore,  the  prediluvial  world 
lasted  eight  cosmic  years,  supposing  the  last  to  have  been  com- 
puted in  solar  years ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  from  this  time  for- 
ward there  is  a  sequence  of  solar  years,  which  justifies  the  assump- 
tion. 

3.  Noah  to  the  flood  (Gren.  VII.  6.)  Ninth  cycle  600  years. 

Shem  (Gen.  XI.  10-12),  Tenth  cycle  600. 

There  remains  of  course  to  be  explained  the  deficit  of  50  years 
in  the  eighth  cycle,  but  it  is  thought  that  this  is  explained  by  what 
is  said  as  to  the  length  of  Noah's  life  after  the  flood.  He  is  stated 
(in  Gen.  IX.  28)  to  have  lived  350  years  after  the  flood,  in  all  950 
years.  These  350  years  intervening  between  two  cyclical  dates,  it 
is  supposed,  it  may  originally  have  been  half -a  cycle,  300  years,  and 
that  the  overplus  of  50  years  belongs  to  the  eighth  cycle,  that  imme- 
diately preceding  Noah. 

Two  separate  calculations  existed  here  :  The  epochs  of  the  pre- 
diluvian  or  old  world  and  then  the  Noachic  period  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  postdiluvian  or  new  world.  Noah  being  connected  in 
the  calculation  with  the  close  of  the  primitive  age  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new,  in  connecting  the  two  together,  it  is  thought, 
a  flight  confusion  may  have  taken  place. 

If,  without  considering  its  origin,  we  look  at  the  sum  of  1835 
years,  which  is  apportioned,  not  quite  equally,  to  Adam  and  Enosh, 
we  find  it  corresponds,  within  20  years,  to  three  cosmic  years,  con- 
verted into  lunar  years.  Three  complete  cycles  would  require  it  to 
be  1855  lunar  years.     If  we  suppose  that  in  the  early  days  of  Mss. 

*eO  tropical  years  =  742  months  2  days  and  M  boars.    Conseqaently  600  =  7420  months  —  28i 
days  =  1  small  lunar  month  of  29  days,  will  eqaal  7419  lanar  months  as  exactly  as  necessary. 
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an  error  crept  in,  and  that  Enos,  the  primeval  man,  had  originally 
925  instead  of  905  years  apportioned  to  him,  we  may  thus  account 
for  the  20  years  that  are  wanting. 

In  the  process  of  construction  these  would  likely  be  reduced  be- 
low 912  as  soon  as  Seth  was  represented  as  a  son  of  Adam,  other 
than  Cain,  and  father  of  Euosh.  The  letter  denoting  20  need  only 
have  been  omitted  in  order  to  convert  925  to  905. 

This  process  would  give  us  to  the  Flood,  reckoning,  however, 
only  nine  patriarchs,  for  prediluvian  time  twelve  cosmic  cycles, 
which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  number  12,  some  might  think 
as  reasonable  and  probable  to  have  been  intended  as  the  exhibit  of 
ten  cycles  to  the  demise  of  Shem.  But  we  should  remember  that 
we  reckon  here  only  nine  patriarchs,  whereas  in  the  record  itself 
there  are  ten,  corresponding  to  the  ten  predilu vial  patriarchs  of  the 
Chaldaean  system. 

In  reference  to  this  last,  Bunsen  says  :  **  The  assumption  of  t^n 
patriarchs  is  founded  upon  a  misunderstanding ;  and  the  conjectures 
which  have  been  thrown  out  about  it  fail  in  supplying  any  explana- 
tion of  the  original  tradition;  but  if  they  were  right  they  would 
explain  something  which  originally  did  not  exist,  but  owes  its  exis- 
tence only  to  a  fusion  of  two  lists  into  one."     Egypt.  IV.  401. 


:wt 
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The  Names  op  the  Prediluvial  Patriarchs  in  the  Jehovistio 
AND  Elohistio  Records  Shown  to  have  had  an  Identical 
Reference  and  to  have  been,  in  Succession,  7;  and  the 
Patriarchal  Ages  from  Adam  to  Joseph  Inclusive  and  from 
Adam  to  Christ  Shown  to  have  been  Cyclical  Periods, 
Measured  by  the  Number  7 : 

The  foregoing  demonstration  originated,  so  far  as  I  know,  with 
Bunsen,  and  I  give  it  in  my  language  as  illustrative  of  a  variation 
of  my  idea.  A  general  survey,  however,  of  the  patriarchal  tradi- 
tion in  its  progressive  development  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
connection  with  the  Phoenician  cosmology,  will  show  the  utility  of 
the  following  restoration  as  tending  to  unite  simplicity  with  cor- 
rectness :  — 

Javeh-Elohim. 


Adam=Saeth=Saedhamh=Seir=Edom=Saeturn=l8rael=Eronos. 

Cain=Cainan=Chna=Chon=Schaedhghan. 
£noch^Enos:=Chanoch=Chaenghaes=Chaenshach,  &c. 

'Hirad=Iarad=Irad=Iered. 

Mehujael=Mahalaleel=Malaliel=Mahalael=Mechiyyael. 

Methusael=Methuselah=Methuselach=Methushael. 

Lamech=Lemach=Lemech=Lamach. 

, ^ -^   V ^ 

Jabal,  Jubal,  Tubal-Cain  :     Noah 

A 


Shem,  Cham,  Japheth. 

This  tabulation  gives  the  number  of  patriarchs  from  Adam  to 
Noah,  these  two  included,  as  eight.  But  it  is  likely  that  if  the 
names  have  reference  to  cyclical  periods  the  number  to  be  reckoned 
before  the  Flood  is  only  seven,  which  number  represents  the  days 
of  the  week:  and  the  life  of  Noah  extending  into  a  new  period, 
begins,  as  it  were,  a  second  week.  This  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  the  intention ;  for  reckoning  the  names  in  the  patriarchal  list, 
as  I  here  restored  it,  from  Adam  to  Joseph,  inclusive  of  these  two, 
there  are  found  21,  or  3  times  7. 
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GKving,  therefore,  in  this  manner,  the  list,  with  the  number  of 
years  attached  to  each  name,  from  Adam  to  Joseph  inclusive  of 
these  two  we  have :  — 

Tean. 

1.  Seth  (i.e.,  Saedhamh,  i.e.,  Adam) 930 

2.  Cainan 910 

8.  Enos 905 

4.  Irad 962 

6.  Mahalaleel 895 

6.  Methaselah 969 

7.  Lemach 777 


s 
s 


.E4 

I 


OQ 


8.  Noah 950 

9.  Shem 60O 

10.  Arphazed  (Monntaliis  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan)  .  438 

%\  11.  Selah  (Mission) 433 

12.  'Heber  (Passage)      ..*.......  464 

13.  Peleg  (Division;  Deriyation) 239 

.  14.  Beu  (Bohi,  near  Edessa) 239 


15.  Semg  (Ck>lonies  at  Osroene) 230 

16.  Nahor  (Colonies  in  Padan-Aram) 148 

17.  Terah  (in  Haran)  Gen.  X,  XI 205 

18.  Abram  (Gen.  XXV,  7) 175 

19.  Isaac  (Id.  XXXV,  28)       .........  180 

20.  Jacob  (Id.  XLVII,  28) 147 

21.  Joseph  (Id.  L,  26) .        .  110 


10,906 


It  is  seen  that  the  middle  points  of  thestf  three  weeks  of  pat- 
riarchal men  are  occupied  by  Irad,  Selah  and  Abraham,  and  the 
beginnings  by  Adam  or  Seth  (which  is  here  the  same),  Noah  and 
Serug  (this  last  being  a  fuller  form  of  Seth).  We  do  not  find  that 
the  sums  of  the  numbers  representing  those  patriarchs,  when  taken 
either  by  sevens  or  weeks  or  altogether,  are  to  be  measured  by  the 
lunar  cycle  ;  but  if  we  divide  the  aggregate  of  the  numbers  of  years 
given  to  these  21  patriarchs  by  600  years,  the  limit  of  one  patri- 
archal cycle,  we  shall  find  the  small  number  to  be  contained  in  the 
large  18  times  with  a  fraction  of  -^^^.  This  remainder,  if  the  num- 
bers were  cyclical,  might  indicate  either  that  there  had  been  a  mis- 
take made  by  transcribers  or  copyists  at  some  time  in  regard  to  the 
numbers  apportioned  to  some  of  the  names ;  or  if  these  numbers  be 
correct  as  they  stand,  and  at  the  same  time  cyclical,  that  the  cyclical 
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period  goes  along  and  does  not  stop  at  the  death  of  Joneph,  but  is 
to  have  a  limit  at  some  remarkable  point  farther  down,  where  the 
aggregate  number  will  be  found  to  be  a  multiple  of  the  cjolioal 
period. 

Now,  the  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Septuagint  version  agrees  with 
other  versions  and  with  Josephus  that  the  length  of  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  after  the  entrance  thereto  of  Jacob,  was 
215  years;  and  if  we  add  together  the  time  from  the  migration  of 
Abraham  from  Haran  into  Canaan  to  the  birth  of  Isaac  (Gen.  XXI. 
5)  25  years;  and  then  60  years  to'the  birth  of  Jacob  (Gen.  XXV. 
26)  ;  then  130  years  more  to  the  migration  of  Jacob  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  XL VII.  9)  we  shall  find  it  amounts  to  215  years  or  the  one- 
half  of  the  430 years  spoken  of  in  Ex.  XII.  40,  and  in  Gal.  III.  17. 
This  last  passage  would  seem  to  indicate  clearly  enough  that  the 
430  years  spoken  of  were  to  be  reckoned  from  the  time  the  coven- 
ant was  made  with  Abraham  till  the  time  of  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt. 

If  now  we  reckon  up  the  whole  period  from  Adam  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  following  the  chronoloo^y  of  Usher  and  keeping  strictly  to 
the  numbers  given  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  Scriptures  we  shall 
have  as  follows : 

10,906  years,  the  sum  of  the  numbers  given  to  the    21  patriarchs 
from  Adam  (in  full  Schaedhamh)  to  Joseph  inclusive. 
195     years  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  Exodus  from  Egypt. 
480    years  from  the  Exodus  to  the  erection  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple.    (1  Kings  VI.  1). 
1,019     years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  was  the  founding  of  the 
-^-^—    Temple,   this  being  close  to  Usher's  approximate  reck- 
12,600    oning.     If  we  divide  this  sum  of  12,600  by  600  we  shall 
have  a  quotient  of  21,  indicating  three  weeks  (3x7)  cy- 
cles of  solar  years  from  Adam  to  Christ. 


Ah  Ikqoikt  into  thh  Date  of  thb  Exodus,  which  Takes  into 
Account  the  Dates  op  the  Captcbe  of  Troy  ;  of  the  Youttd- 
WG  of  New  Titib  ;  op  the  Founding  op  the  Temple  by  Solo> 
MON ;  or  THE  Founding  of  New  Carthage  by  Dido,  etc.  : 

Beforo  going  farther  it  is  expedient  that  wc  have  some  aodeiv 
etaadiDg  la  retution  to  the  195  years  we  haveallowod  to  the  lerael- 
itea  in  Egypt,  as  above.  To  do  this  we  shall  have  first  to  consider 
what  the  age  of  Jacob  probably  was  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Joseph.  It  is  reasoDable  that  we  allow  Jacob  to  have  been  a  young 
man  of  aboat  20  years  of  age,  when  his  mother,  fearing  lest  he 
should  raurry  a  daughter  of  Clieth,  sent  him  away  to  her  brother 
Lahan  at  Padauaram.  A  consideration  of  Gen.  xxx,  23,  25,  where 
it  appears  that  Jacob  prepares  to  leave  Laban,  almost  immediately 
after  Joseph's  birth;  and  of  Gen.  xx.x\,  41,  where  Jacob  says  to 
Laban:  "Thus  have  I  been  twenty  years  in  thy  house.  I  served 
thee  fourteen  years  for  thy  two  daughters  and  six  years  for  thy 
cattle,"  shows  it  to  be  a  reasonable  supposition  that  Joseph  was 
born  when  Jacob  was  not  less  than  38  years  of  age,  or,  more  likely, 
39  or  40.  We  learn  from  Gen.  xlvii,  9,  that  Jacob  was  130  years 
old  when  he  first  stood  before  Pharaoh;  and  from  Gen.  xlvii,  28, 
as  well  as  from  JosephuH  (Ant.  11,  ch.  viii)  that  he  died  when  he 
had  lived  17  ye^irs  in  Egypt,  consequently  at  the  ago  of  147  years, 
la  Gen.  L,  96,  we  learn  that  Joseph  died,  when  he  was  110  years 
old.  He  very  probably  died  In  the  second  or  third  year  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  his  death,  possibly  having  been  hastened 
through  grief  on  account  of  that,  to  hiui,  sad  event :  for  we  see  in 
that  hist  cbnpter  of  Genesis  that  Juscph  and  his  brethern  took  the 
death  of  their  father  much  to  heurt  and  made  a  great  mourning 
over  him  when  burying  hlin  in  Hebron.  In  all  probability  then 
Joseph  died  in  the  19th  or  20th  year  after  his  father  Jacob  had  come 
to  make  his  homo  in  Egypt.  The  data  we  have,  reasonably  inter- 
preted, seems  to  make  this  conclusion  a  necessity  ;  for  if  he  were 
born,  say,  in  the  38th  year  of  Jacob's  life  and  died  at  the  age  of 
110  years,  he  must  have  died  the  next  year  after  his  father's  death; 
if  he  were  born  in  the  39th  year  of  Jacob's  life  he  died  in  the  seo- 
oodye&r;  and  if  in  the  40th  year  of  Jacob's  life  he  died  in  the 
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third  year  after  his  father.  Now  his  dying  in  the  tliird  year  after 
his  father's  death  would  reasonably  mean  that  the  date  of  his  death 
was  2},  2|  or  2|  years  after  that  of  his  father,  that  is,  it  would  be 
within  the  third  year,  a  date  which  I  for  many  reasons  have  regarded 
as  the  most  probable.  It  has  appeared  evident  to  me  that  Grod 
had  business  for  him  in  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Israelitish  colony  in  Egypt  for  say  2^  years  after  his  father's 
death. 

Thus  in  the  above  calculaiton  I  subtract  from  the  215  years, 
which  belong  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  after  the  entrance  thereto 
of  Jacob,  the  20  years  which  Joseph  lived  after  the  entrance  of  his 
father  into  that  country,  and  which  were  already  included  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  sums  given  to  the  21  patriarchs,  viz.,  10,906  years 
from  Adam  to  Joseph  inclusive. 

The  year  of  the  founding  of  Solomon's  temple,  which  in  the  ap- 
proximate chronological  reckoning  of  the  Bible  we  have  in  the 
Hebrew  version  is  usually  given  at  1014  B.  C,  is  discovered  by 
Movers  to  be  969  B.  C.  We  learn  from  1  Kings,  vi,  1,  that  the 
temple  began  to  be  built  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Solomon ; 
and  from  Josephus  (Ant.  viii,  iii,  1)  we  learn  not  only  this  much, 
but  that  this  was  the  11th  year  of  the  reign  of  Hiram  over  Tyre, 
and  the  240th  from  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  new  city  of 
Tyre.  For  this  last  mentioned  event,  however,  there  are  different 
dates  given  by  different  authors,  Eratosthenes  having  it  in  1183  or 
1184  B.  C. ;  the  Parian  register  at  1209  B.  C :  Herodotus,  Thu- 
oidides  and  others  at  some  date  between  1250  and  1270  B.  C.  Jus- 
tin Martyr  (xviii,  3)  remarks  that  Tyre  was  founded  by  the  Sido- 
nians,  who  had  fled  thither  when  the  King  of  Askalon  captured 
their  city  and  that  the  date  of  its  foundation  was  the  year  before 
the  capture  of  Troy? 

Now,  the  first  Olympiad  is  776  B.  C.  and  Dicaearchus  places  the 
Trojan  affairs  436  years  before  that  Olympiad.  This  would  bring 
the  founding  of  the  Temple  to  about  973  B.  C.  at  the  latest.  Thi^, 
however,  may  not  be  found  to  throw  much  light  on  our  subject ; 
but  Josephus  again  gives  us  some  data,  who  tells  us  (contra  Apiony 
B.  1,  18)  that  **  the  whole  of  the  time  from  the  reign  of  Hiram 
to  the  building  of  Carthage  amounts  to  155  years  and  eight 
months ;  and  since  the  temple  began  to  be  built  at  Jerusalem  in 
the   12tii  year  of  the  reign  of  Hiram  there  were  from   the  build 
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ing  of  the  temple  to  the  fuundatioa  of  Carthage  143  years  and  8 
months. 

"Carthage,"  says  BoUiu  (1.  210),  "existed  a  little  over  700 
years.  It  whs  destroyed  in  the  consulship  of  Cueius  Lentulus  and 
L.  Mummius  in  tlie  603d  year  of  Boine,  3857tb  of  the  world  and 
145  years  before  Christ.  The  foundatioa  of  it  may  therefore  be 
fixed  in  the  year  of  the  world  3158,  when  Joash  waR  Kingof  Judah, 
98  years  before  the  buildiug  of  Rome  and  846  before  our  Savior." 
Taking  the  144  years  of  Josephua  between  the  founding  of  Carth- 
age and  that  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  this  would  leave  the 
latter  event  at  990  6.  C.  But  the  building  of  Carthage  under 
Dido  took  place  Homewhat  earlier  tbau  the  date  BoUin  ascribeB 
for  it. 

Appollodorus  places  the  interval  between  the  first  Olympiad  end 
the  taking  of  Troy  at  over  480  years,  while,  as  shown  above, 
Dicsearohns  places  it  at  436  years.  This,  according  to  the  former 
would  pluce  the  capture  of  Troy  at  1256  and  according  to  the  latter 
at  1212  B.  C.  These  two  afiord  us  fixed  points  for  the  sufficiently 
extreme  dates  of  the  Greek  computation  ;  and  this,  taking  the  240 
years  of  Josephus  between  the  founding  of  New  Tyre  and  the 
founding  of  Solomon's  temple,  would  leave  the  latter  event,  ac- 
cording to  Appollodorus,  in  1017  B.  C,  and,  according  to  Dica»r- 
ohua,  in  973  B.C. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Egyptian  history  will  aSbrd  us  on  the  subject. 
This,  however,  comes  to  us  through  the  Greeks  which  they  could 
have  learned  only  through  Egyptian  priests:  lu  Manetho  we  find 
two  syncbronistic  data  which  have  a  sp  ecial  bearing  upon  this 
inquiry. 

Opposite  the  name  of  Fetubastes,  the  first  King  of  the  23rd  dy- 
nasty, 18  the  following  notice  in  Africanus  ; 

"  In  his  time  the  first  Olympiad  was  celebrated."  This  reign, 
however,  lasted  40  years. 

And  against  the  name  of  Thuoris,  the  last  King  of  the  I9tb  or 
first  of  the  20th,  as  according  to  some,  is  the  following  tintice: 
"  Who  is  called  by  Homer  Polybua,  the  husband  of  Alkandra.  In 
his  time  Troy  waa  taken." 

This,  as  a  very  indi^4tiuct  landmark,  may  help  us  in  fixing  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Troy.  Homer  represents  Menelaus  and  his 
wife  Helen  in  their  visit  to  Thebes  after  the  fall  of  Troy  as  receiving 
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princely  gifts  from  King  Polybus  and  his  wife.    In  the  4th  book 
of  the  Odyssy,  verses  125-132  are  as  follows :  — 

«  And  Riilo  brought  her  silTer  basket,  gift 
Of  fair  Alknndra,  wife  of  PolybnSi 
Whose  numsion  in  Egyptian  Thebes  is  rich 
In  nntold  treasures  and  wlio  gave,  himself^ 
Ten  golden  talents  and  two  silver  baths. 
With  two  bright  tripods,  to  the  Spartan  prince* 
Beside  what  Helen  from  his  spouse  received 
A  golden  spindle  and  a  basket  wheeled 
Itself  of  silver  and  its  lip  of  gold.*' 

This  gives  us  a  Greek  name  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  who  was  con* 
temporaneons  with  the  taking  of  Troy ;  and  the  same  is  clearly  given 
in  the  second  clause  of  the  above  notice  in  all  the  epitomes  of  Man- 
etho.  Taking  the  largest  numbers  I  find  given  in  Africanus  from 
Thuoris  to  Petubastes,  the  full  reigns  given  to  these  two  being  in-^ 
eluded,  we  have  the  following :  — 

Full  reign  given  to  Thuoris         .         .  7  years. 

"      time    "      "  the  20th  dynasty  135     << 

Longest**     "     **    "   2l8t      «*  .  130     " 

«(         (c     ((      c<    ti    22nd     *•  •  120     •* 

Full  reign  given  to  Petubastes  .  40    ** 


432  years. 
First  Olympiad  in    776    "   B.  C. 


Leaving  the  capture  of  Troy  to  be  in  1208    **    B.  C. 

This  leaves  only  4  years'  difference  between  this  calculation  and 
that  of  Dicaearchus  for  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  1  year's  differ- 
ence from  the  Parian  register.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the 
above  calculation,  so  far  as  the  Grecian  element  in  it  is  concerned, 
was  borrowed  by  Manetho  from  Herodotus  or  rather  from  Dicae- 
archus, who  had  just  preceded  him.  He  was  the  more  likely  to 
have  followed  the  latter  as  he  disagreed  much  with  Heredotus  and 
wrote  a  book  upon  his  blunders  in  Egpytian  history ;  or,  perhaps,. 


If  not  a  separate  work,  yet  a  criticism  by  him  of  Herodotus  may 
have  been  gathered  from  his  historical  works  into  one  book. 

SesoDchoais  or  Sliisbak,  the  first  king  of  the  22ini  Egyptian  dy- 
nasty, invaded  Palestine  "  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Reho- 
boam,"  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon.  The  date  of  thia  inva- 
sion is  pat  down  approximately  at  970  B.  C,  as  according  to  our 
present  Biblical  chronology.  Saul  (1st  Sam,  x.  xxi  margin); 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  4) ;  and  Solomon  (2nd  Chron.  ix.  30,  31)  are 
each  entered  for  a  reigti  of  40  years.  This  indicates  that  the 
Biblical  chronology,  for  these  three  reigns,  is  merely  approximate. 
Neither  have  we  other  than  aa  approximative  chronology  before 
the  era  of  Kebuchudnezzar  who  took  Jerusalem  and  Tyre;  the 
latter  about  573  B.  C. 

But  in  the  above  synchronism  of  the  dates  of  Manetbo  with 
Dicaearcbus  and  the  Parian  register  we  had  to  take  in  the  full 
reigns  of  the  two  extremes,  first,  tbnt  of  Thuoria  "  in  whose  time 
Troy  is  said  to  have  been  taken"  and,  secondly,  that  of  Petubastes, 
"  in  whose  time  the  first  Olympiad  is  said  to  have  been  celebrated." 
If  we  take  from  these  two  reigns  what  some  might  think  a  fair  pro- 
portion, namely,  to  put  the  cajiture  nf  Troy  iu  the  5th  year  of 
Thuoris  and  the  first  Olympiad  in  tbe  21st  yoar  of  Petubastes,  we 
shall  have  25  years  to  siibti-act  from  the  above  sum  1208  B.  C, 
leaving  1183  B.  C,  the  date  given,  approximately,  by  Eratos- 
thenes for  the  foundation  of  New  Tyre. 

Now,  taking  the  date  of  Dicaearchus  or  1212  for  the  capture  of 
Troy  and  adding  thereto  1  year,  for  the  date  according  to  Justin 
Martyr,  at  which  New  Tyre  was  founded,  or  the  year  before  the 
fall  of  Troy,  wo  shall  have  1212+1=1213  B.  C.  for  the  founding 
of  Tyre.  If  from  this  we  subtract,  as  according  to  Josephus,  240 
years  from  the'  building  of  New  Tyre  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Temple  we  shall  have  (1213—240=)  973  B.  C.  for  the  founding 
of  the  Temple.  This,  however,  would  be  bringing  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple  much  too  near  tbe  time  of  the  foundation  of  Car- 
thage and  so  could  not  be  correct,  for  973 — 143  leaves  830  B.  0. 
for  the  foundation  of  Carthage  i>y  Dido,  which  seems  must  be  con- 
siderable too  late.  There  is,  however,  something  wrong  in  the 
calculation  of  Josephus  here  for  I  find  that  the  absolute  time  ho 
givea  for  the  interval  between  the  founding  of  tho  Temple  and  the 
fonnding  of  Carthage  does  not  agree  with  the  data  he  himself  f  ui^ 
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nishes.     This  data,  Movers,  in  his  **  Phcsnicians/'  submits  to  orit- 
ioal  examination ;  but  the  data  itself  I  will  here  subjoin : 

Ablbalos  was  sacceeded  by 


Selgned. 

Liffed. 

AooessUm, 

Hyram,  his  son 

84 

58 

in  20th  ; 

7ear. 

Baleastartos,  son 

7 

48 

"  d7th 

tt 

Abdastartis,  son                ^ 

9 

29 

<«  21st 

« 

Popular  rising,  headed  by  the 

four  sons  of  the  royal  nnrse: 

the  murderers,  the  eldest  of 

whom  became  king;  Anony- 

mous (government  seized  by 

the  Slaves) 

12 

— 

tt 

« 

Astartosy  son  of  Baleastartos 

12 

54 

«  42nd 

i( 

Astarymos,  his  brother;  Is  de- 

throned and   murdered   by 

his  brother 

9 

54 

<<  46th 

tt 

Fheles,  dethroned  and  slain 

0    8  mos 

50 

"  50th 

it 

Ethobalos 

82 

68 

'«  87th 

tt 

Balezaros,  son, 

6 

45 

"  40th 

tt 

Matgenos,  son, 

9 

82 

"  24th 

tt 

Fhygmalion, 

47 

56 

«  10th 

tt 

177  years  and  8  months. 

Now,  Josephus  himself  makes  the  11th  year  of  Hiram  to  be  the 
4th  of  Solomon  and  that  in  which  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
founded,  in  the  following  words  (Ant.  VIII.  III.  1)  :  **  Solomon 
began  to  build  the  temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign." 
•*  Now  that  year  in  which  the  temple  began  to  be  built  was  already 
the  11th  year  of  the  reign  of  Hiram;  but  from  the  building  of 
Tyre  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  there  had  passed  two  hundred 
and  forty  years."  Another  remark  of  Josephus  is  upon  Menander 
and  to  the  following  effect:  **ln  the  seventh  year  of  Pygmalion 
his  sister  fled  and  founded  the  city  of  Carthage  in  Libya." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  list  with  the  dates  given  above  needs 
a  severe  criticism.  Everything  appears  in  its  natural  order  and 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  omitted;  if  it  be  not  that  the  12 
years  given  to  the  anouymous  government  is  simply  a  repetition 
of  that  given  to  Astartos,  next  following,  who  is  said  to  be  **  son 
of  Baleastartos  "  next  preceding.  In  this  way  there  may  possibly 
be  12  years  too  many  expressed  in  the  sum  total  of  177  years 
8  months,  a  matter  which  has  been  noticed  by  Bunseii  and  others ; 
and  it  looks  as  if  this  were  really  so.     But  I  do  not  see  how 
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Josephus  could  have  made  the  interval  between  the  founding  of 
the  temple  and  the  founding  of  Cnrthage  to  have  been  143  years 
and  8  months  out  of  that  data ;  for  taking  the  sum  total  of  the 
reigns  as  it  stands  above  what  we  have  to  deduct  from  it,  supposing 
it  correct,  is  the  11  years  of  Hiram  before  the  founding  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  plus  the  40  years  of  Pygmalion  after  the 
departure  of  his  sister,  Elisa,  to  found  New  Carthago,  which 
makes  51  years.  Or,  if  that  sum  total  be  12  years  too  much,  we 
Biibtrnct  from  the  sum  51  plus  12  equals  63  years.  In  the  fii-st 
case  we  have  177  years  and  8  months  minus  51  years  equals  125 
years  8  months,  which,  subtracted  from  the  date  973  B.  C,  found 
above  upon  the  authority  of  Dicaearchus  and  Josephus  for  the 
founding  of  the  temple,  we  shall  have  973  B.  C.  minus  125  years 
8  months  equals  817  years  4  months  B.  C.  for  the  date  of  the 
founding  of  Carthage.  If,  however,  there  be  an  error  of  12  years 
too  many  in  the  above  sum  total,  us  has  been  thought  not  unlikely 
that  would  put  the  date  of  the  building  of  Carthage  at  about 
860  B.  C.  Bunsen  was  long  wavering  as  to  the  proper  dates  for 
the  foundations  of  Solomon's  temple  and  of  Carthago,  but  finally 
to  suit  bis  own  synchronisms  in  Egyptian  and  other  history  be 
settled  down  on  the  dates  1014  and  814  B.  C.  for  those  founda^ 
tions  respectively.  But  in  thus  doing  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
created  as  many  anachronisms  as  he  has  proved  synchronisms; 
although  still  he  seems  to  stand  proud  and  erect  amid  bis  arbitrary 
self-support.  Speaking  in  relation  to  these  points  he  says  :  "  The 
year  of  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  (969  in  Movers)  I  no 
longer  make  lOOSbut  1014" — "and,"  again,  *' we,  therefore, 
assume  that  814  B.  C.  is  the  year  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Carthagiau  era."     Egyt.  HI,  414,  415. 

There  was  an  era  not  only  of  modern  but  of  Old  Tyre,  and  there 
are  said  to  have  been  registers  in  the  temple  of  that  city  of  the  third 
millcuium  B.  C,  out  of  which  Metiander  of  Ephesus  compiled  a 
historical  narrative  from  which  Josephus  made  extracts  (see, 
Contr.  Apion,  1,  17,  18).  It  was  by  the  Egyptians  that  old  Tyre 
was  destroyed.  Some  have  this  capture  to  have  been  made  by  my 
Barneses  II ;  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  was  taken  by  my  Ram- 
esea  VII ;  in  about  1262  B.  C.  Sesoatris  or  Ramescs  the  Great 
conquered  Canaan  about  in  1542  B.  C.  Bunsen's  opinion  was  that 
his  Barneses  III  (ray  II)  was  the  Proteus  of  Diodorus  in  whose 
time  tradition  said   Troy  was    taken.     Would  old  Tyre  have  beep 
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the  veritable  Troy  ?  By  a  transpositioa  of  some  letters  Tyre  is 
Troy,  [i.e.^  Traigh,  the  auciont  a  having  largely  the  modem  Ger- 
man (ancient  Gaelic)  sound  of  that  letter.  The  story  of  Paris  and 
Helen  is  connected  with  Egypt.  Would  it  be  only  another^version 
of  the  legend  of  Typho  and  his  lover,  Thoueris,  the  strong,  the 
mighty  lady.  She  left  Typho  and  attached  herself  to  Horus  who 
received  her  and  slew  the  serpent  by  whom  she  was  pursued.  This 
lover  of  Typho  was,  according  to  some,  called  Aso,  the  queen  of 
Ethiopia.  Helen  left  Menelaus  and  joined  herself  to  Paris ;  and 
mider  the  head  of  Thuoris,  the  last  ruler  of  his  19th  djniasty, 
Af ricanus  says :  <<  who  is  in  Homer  called  Polybus,  the  hosband  of 
Alkandra,  in  his  time  Troy  was  taken."  So  Eusebius,  and  Syncel- 
lus  in  his  Laterculus ;  the  former  adding  that  Thuoris  was  <*  a  very 
strong  and  brave  man . ' '  Some  names  among  the  ancients  were  com. 
mon  to  males  and  females.  If,  as  according  to  my  conclusion,  th 
Bameses  VH,  of  my  Egyptian  list,  was  the  conqueror  of  old  Tyre, 
his  name  was  not  either  Thuoris  or  Proteus,  but,  as  No.  xxxiii, 
of  Eratosthenes'  list,  Stamenemes  (root  Seth-Amun-ma,  i.e.,  given 
or  endowed  by  Araun  and  Thoth).  He  was  82nd  successor  of 
Menes  and  immediate  predecessor  of  King  Cheops.  In  a  mythical 
legend  the  Greeks  appropriate  this  whole  Trojan  business  to  them- 
selves. Would  some  of  the  Egyptian  colonists  of  Greece  have 
been  in  the  train  of  the  capturers  of  Troy  as  allies  of  the  Egyp- 
tians? In  the  name  Agamemnon,  we  have  involved  the  Egyptian 
name  Amun  or  Amenophis,  which  is  Amun-Phis  or  Amun-Seph  or 
Seth  and  is,  in  effect,  the  name  Stamenemes.  The  component  parts 
of  the  name  are  ^r^ev,  root  Ajr^  being  the  root,  and  of  the  meaning 
of  our  word  < <  act ' '  and  Amun-Chon  or  Seth.  Agamemnon , * <  King 
of  Men  "  (Homer),  was  the  acting  chief  of  the  forces  in  the  war 
against  Troy. 

Menelaus  has  in  it  the  Egyptian  root  Men,  as  in  Menes;  and 
la  for  ra,  the  1  and  r  in  the  Egyptian  being  identical;  and 
Paris  (Pa-Be,  the  sun  or  ruler)  (masc.)  would  equal  Thueris 
(Ta-Re,  the  ruler  etc.)  being  of  the  same  general  sense,  but  ordi- 
narily feminine  though  sometimes  masculine.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  old  Tyre  and  Troy  mean  the  same  and  that  the  capture 
of  Troy  refers  to  that  of  Tyre.  By  Homer  Troy  is  called  Illium, 
and  in  Phcenician  Mythology  the  names  Elion  and  Israel  are  con- 
nected with  Tyre.  Skepticism,  though  sometimes  unpopular,  may 
yet  be  productive  of  excellent  effects.     It  is  said  of  Eratosthenes 
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that  in  the  midst  of  gOBhing  credulity  "  he  ventured  to  doubt  the  his- 
toric truth  of  the  Homeric  lefjcDds."  "  I  will  believe  in  them,"  said 
he,  "  when  I  have  been  shown  the  burrier  who  in:ule  the  wind  bags, 
which  Ulyssca,  on  hia  voynge  homewards,  received  from  Eolus." 

BunseD,also  in  adjusting  his  chronology  for  the  time  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Temple  places  the  founding  of  new  Tyre  in  1254  B.C.; 
1254  minus  240  making  1014  B.  C.  This  must  however,  be  a  near 
ftpproximation  to  the  real  date,  for  it  connects  on  both  sides  reason- 
ably ;  making  on  the  one  side,  the  founding  of  Carthnge  to  be  iQ 
869  B.C.,  and  on  the  other  side,  it  would  make  the  date  of  the  Exo- 
dus to  be  in  1495  B.  C,  Uaher  making  it  about  1491,  while  the 
result  of  our  calculation  leaves  it  to  have  taken  place  in  1498-1499 
B.C. 

Our  process,  as  seen  above,  is  as  follows : — 


10,906  The  aggregate  of  the  numbers  set  igainst  the 
names  of  the  21  patriarchs  from  Adam  to 
Joseph,  these  two  included. 
195  The  length  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  after  the  death  of  Joseph.  It  repre- 
sents the  215  years  of  the  Israelites'  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  as  according  to  all  the  versions  cf  the 
Bible  properly  understood,  minus  the  twenty 
years  of  Joseph  after  the  entrance  of  Jacob  to 
Egypt  there  to  abide,  which  20  years  are 
already  contained  in  the  aggregate  number  of 
years  given  to  the  21  patriarchs  aforesaid. 
480  From  the  Exodus  to  the  founding  of  Solomon's 
Temple. 

"1019  From  the  founding  of  the  Temple  to  the  birth  of 
the  Christ. 

Sum  total,  12,600  Which  divided  by  600,  the  patriarchal  cycle, 
gives  21  (3X7)  or  three  weeks  of  cycles  of 
solar  years  from  the  first  Adam  inclusive  to 
the  Second. 


■  TblB  leokOBlng  UAkea  Iho  Exodus 
the  inoTenieDt  o[  Ihe  larftolitet  trnin  1! 
eordlDB  In  m;  rBckonlDg  on  (be  Croat  Pyrauild  In  ''Cri 
conflrmed  bj-  my  rocknnlng  pi  lo  (he  dale  of  the  Exodus 
I   tbc  Hiatorr  ot  Annenc   Eiy|)I,"  paKei  4T-S  ( 


ie  In  1«KB.  G.  Bat  tbli  tafar*  to 
westwani  of  the  Jordan;  for,  aO' 
itor  sDd  Conmos."  p.  Ml,  whioh  la 
ot  Ihe  Shopherdi,  in  m;  ■■  Critical 
i!l>hen]>  tett  Sgjpl  In 


Ull-S  B.  C.  The  two  rectonlnga,  therefore,  majr  be  found  lo  aoonunl  tor  ibo  10  jeir*'  iran- 
dcilnE  of  the  Israelitea,  an  item  whlcb  appeara  W  Mre  been  aoiDoUmee  late  tmnatloed  In 
Ibe  rockonlnge. 
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Since  the  Christian  era  began  we  have  passed  over  three  cycles 
and  now  occupy  the  middle  cyclic  day  of  another  week  of  cycles  of 
years. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  Herodotus  and  Thucidedes, 
and  evenBunsen,  may  have  had  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  real  Troy  and  its  capture  than  had  Eratosthenes.  In  allusion 
to  the  passage  in  Justin  Martyr,  which  states  that  **Tyre  was 
founded  by  the  Sidonians  the  year  before  the  sack  of  Troy,"  Bun- 
sen,  after  having  said  that  this  was  not  an  invention  of  Justim 
says:  *<  The  above  remark  of  Justin  may  probably  be  of  import- 
ance to  us  hereafter,  but  it  can  never  form  the  starting-point  of 
serious  research,  because  it  is  altogether  unsupported."  (Bgypt  * 
iii:423.)  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  remark  of  Justin  in 
relation  to  Tyre  having  been  founded  in  the  year  before  the  sack  of 
Troy  was  altogether  gratuitous  on  his  part,  for  I  see  no  trace  of  it 
in  his  quotation  from  Pom peius  Trogus.  It  certainly  appears  to 
be  his  own  sapient  remark  I  Would  he  have  been  trying  to  im- 
prove upon  Homer?  Bunsen  promised  to  return  to  that  remark  of 
his  again  in  the  preface  to  his  fifth  book  but  he  has  failed  therein  to 
notice  it. 


Rehabks    Parhculaplt  on    the    Patbiaschs    from   Adam  to 
Joseph  Incldbive  : 


Now,  as  to  the  Patriarcbs  from  Adam  to  Joseph,  iaclueive,  and 
the  times  that  are  set  against  them,  il  is  plain  from  the  foregoiog 
they  have,  atleast.acycliculreference.  There  aremany  other  iileas 
also  implied  iti  the  names  and  numbers  from  Adam  to  Shem,  iiiclu- 
aive,  which  for  me  to  enter  into  here  would  take  me  too  far  from 
the  main  thread  of  my  design  and  which  I  will  leave  to  be  treated 
of  by  specialists. 

But,  beginning  with  Arphased,  the  son  of  Shem,  and  coming 
downwards  to  Joseph  one  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  names  and  their 
numbers  in  each  case  a  reference  to  place  and  tribe.  The  reckoning 
in  this  section  may  be  called  loco-tribal  as  well  as  cyclical.  It  would 
appear  to  begia  when  the  children  of  Shem  had  taken  possession  of 
Arpakhatis,  the  mountainous  district  botweou  Armenia  and  Kur- 
distan. Some  Biblical  critics,  who  adopt  tlie  Septuagint's  date  of 
the  creation,  or  who  even  throw  it  back  to  6 ,000 years  B.  C.  or  earl- 
ier suppose  this  removal  took  place  about  5,000  years  B.  C.  Selah 
(Mission)  indicates  that  the  race  had  descended  from  their  moun- 
tainous habitations  and  pushed  forward  its  settlements.  They  are 
etiil  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  but  nearer  to  that  river  and  to 
Mesopotamia.  Huber,  Eber  (Passage)  is  not  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  was  stilt  to  be  crossed  by  the  race  uuder  the  designation 
Abram. 

It  must,  therefore,  signify  the  passage  from  cast  to  we&t  of  the 
Tigris.  From  this  time  during  the  continuance  of  six  successive 
epochs,  as  given  in  the  Table,  or  until  Abram,  the  historic  home  of 
the  race  appears  to  be  Mesopotamia,  and  in  a  southwestwardly  di- 
rection. During  these  movements  in  this  direction,  the  third  loca- 
tion appears  to  be  at  Osroene  near  Edessa.  Rehu  (Reu)  Rohi  is 
the  old  name  of  Edessa  and  Serug  or  Sarug  Is  the  district  somewhat 
to  the  west  thereof.  Pelcg  (Partition,  derivation)  would  indicate 
the  branching  off  from  the  stem,  at  this  point,  of  the  race  of  Jok- 
taa,  the  brother  of  Peleg,  the  father  of  the  13  South  Arabian  tribes. 
(Gren.  X.  25-30.)  The  word  Nachar  means  a  river  and  Nachal,  a 
brook,  and  the  Greek  form  Mesopotamia  is  in  the  Egyptian  records 
Nabaraina,  that  is,  the  country  between  the  rivers,  (Tigris  and 
Euphrates).     Charan  was   brother  of  Nachar  and  the  district  of 
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Obaran,  the  modem  Karra,  was  to  the  northwest  of  Osroene  or 
Edessa,  which  latter  Buttmaa  ingeniously  shows  to  be  identical 
with  the  district  called  Serng.  A  little  to  the  southeast  of  the  latter 
is  the  City  Besen  (Gen.  X.  12)  the  Bezaina  of  Ptolemy,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Nimrod.  Nearer  to  the  Tigris,  but  in  the 
same  latitude  is  the  district  wherein  was  situated  Nisibis,  not  fisur 
from  which  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  This  latter  city  is  between 
the  eastern  confluents  of  the  Charboras  and  Tigris.  This  last 
named  locality  takes  us  in  the  patriarchal  list,  to  the  name  Tenth, 
a  word  which  from  the  analogy  of  the  Graelic,  we  know  to  mean  a 
sunny  or  much  enlightened  place,  a  place  well  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays.  Ur,  in  the  old  languages,  has,  for  one  of  its  meanings,  light 
(Heb.  Aur.),  as  in  Hebrew,  Urim  and  Thumim,  lights  and  perfec- 
tions. The  name  of  Terah  (Luke  III.  34  Thara)  we  first  meet  with 
in  connection  with  the  local  name  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  XI., 
24-32;.  This  name  (full  Gaelic  form,  Teabhrach)  is  merely  the 
expanded  root  of  our  word  tower.  It  has  a  reference  to  the  sun 
as  well  as  to  an  elevated  place,  in  a  tower,  on  a  hill  or  in  the  observ- 
atory of  a  palace,  which  was  exposed  to  the  sun*s  rays  or  used  for 
taking  astronomical  obseiTations.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  Ur 
is  simply  a  contraction  of  tur  or  tower,  the  full  form  of  which  is 
given  above.  The  Chaldaean  Shepherds  were  famous  for  their  as- 
tronomical knowledge. 

The  name  Abram,  in  the  index  of  proper  names  appended  to 
the  Bible,  is  said  to  mean  **  father  of  Aram;  "and  Abraham  is 
said  to  mean  the  <<  father  of  a  multitude  of  a  people  or  peoples.'' 

Alexander  Polyhistor  gives  the  name  as  signifying  •*  father's 
friend."  In  G^n.  XIV.,  13,  he  is  called  «*  Abram,  the  Hebrew," 
that  is,  Abram,  who  migrated  over  the  Euphrates  (not  the  Tigris). 

It  was  after  this  Abram,  the  Heber,  that  the  city  of  Hebron  was 
named,  "which  before  was  called  Kirjath-Arba,"  (Gen.  XXIH., 
2  ;  Josh.  XIV.,  15).  In  this  general  progress  from  Chaldaea  through 
Canaan  and  southwards,  Abram  now  visited  Egypt  and  became  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Pharaoh  of  that  country. 

This  took  place,  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it  from  the  data  s^ven, 
within  the  same  year  in  which  Abram  passed  over  the  Euphrates 
or  25  years  before  the  birth  of  Isaac.  The  modest  company  of 
Abramic  emigrants  could,  doubtless,  make  the  tour,  under  pass- 
port, in  as  short  a  time  as  a  well  equipped  army  of  Shepherds  from 
Ghaldaea,  whose  passports  were  their  swords,  could  make  it;  to 
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which  latter  I  would  sapposo  about  a  year,  in  tbe  then  state  of 
things  ill  the  countries  named,  woiil'3  have  been  eufficlent  to  have 
subjugated  those  peoples  all  tbe  way  through  and  appointed  admin- 
JBtrative  governments  of  their  own  in  full  working  order  among 
thetn.  In  the  name  Abram  (father  of  Aram  or  BaamJ  is  person- 
ated the  patriarchal  government  of  this  people  at  the  time  indicated; 
aud  in  Gen.  XEV  we  find  him  exercising  in  the  field  his  patriarchal 
governmental  prerogatives  as  he  eucountera  and  defeats  Chederlao- 
mer,  king  of  Elam,  a  Cushite  district  of  Southern  Persia.  Let  it  be 
oolioed  that  the  people  of  Abram  in  all  those  progresses  are  still 
distinctively  of  the  Shepherd  kind  ;  as  we  see  in  Gen.  XIQ,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  lund  (meaning  Canaan  or  Phosniciu)  could 
scarcely  maintain  Abram  and  Lot,  after  their  return  from  Egypt, 
"  they  were  so  rich  in  cattle  and  silver  and  gold." 

In  Gen.  XVII.  5,  God  makes  a  covenant  with  Abram,  after  the 
birth  of  Ishmael,  but  nine  to  ten  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
in  which  he  changes  his  name  from  Abram  to  Abraham,  giving  as 
the  reason  of  the  change  that  he  had  made  him  "  the  father  of  many 
nations."  The  Hebrew  word  for  people  is  usually  spelled  am  but 
it  is  more  properly  written  Gham  or  'ham  :  Consequently  this  in- 
dicates to  us  the  proper  spelHiig  of  this  patriarchal  name,  of  which 
one  proper  interpretatiou  ia  "the  people  that  passed  over."  Of 
the  forms  appearing  in  English  as  Heber  or  Eber  and  Abr,  as  in 
Abram,  the  primitive  root  must  have  been  the  same,  t.^.,  English 
Ai>r;  but  the  Rabbinical  writings  make  tbe  initial  vowel  different 
la  tbe  Hebrew,  that  is,  of  the  two  Hebrew  vowels  which  ore  usually 
translated  into  English  a  they  begin  the  name  Abraham  with  Aleph 
Rod  Eber  with  Ayn.  Now,  Eber  with  initial  ayn  would  be  better 
translated  into  English  Ghahar,  a  mot,  beyond  doubt,  primitively 
allied  to  Gbar  a  lord  or  a  man  ;  and  by  adding  to  Ghabar  the  word 
for  people  nsually  translated  am,  but  more  justly  gham,  and  trans- 
posiug  its  last  vowel,  so  as  to  bring  it  after  r,  we  have  Ghabragbam, 
meaning  "the  people  who  passed  over"  or  "the  people  of  pas- 
sage," meaning  "  wanderers,"  as  the  old  Scuthio  shepherds  were 
nsually  designated.  Of  this  Shepherd  class  were  also  the  Philis- 
tinea  (Palaischeth)  after  whom  Canaan  was  called  Palestine,  and 
who  also  inhabited  Chithim  or  Cyprus.  Of  Palestine  they  were 
the  Chethites,  Hittites. 

Eber  ia  a  variation  of  the  root  Abr,  passage,  meaning  over  (eber ) 
in  the  sense  of  beyond  and  over  in  the  sense  of   above  the  head  a& 
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roof,  firmament.  As  mentioned  above  thirteen  South  Arabian 
tribes  descended  from  Yoktan,  the  brother  of  Peleg  (Philistine, 
Pelasge)  sou  of  Heber.  These  were  also  pastoral  tribes.  The 
root  Gbar,  which  I  have  above  supposed  primitively  the  same 
with  Ghabar,  if  prefixed  to  the  word  for  people,  would  give 
about  the  same  form  as  that  we  have  above,  but  with  the  g  unaspi- 
rated,  and  would  mean  **chief  of  the  people,"  **  Patriarch"  or 
"King."  From  this  root  Gbar,  mighty,  strong,  comes  the  Phoe- 
nician Cabiri  of  whom  they  reckoned  eight  among  their  Gods. 
These  eight  have,  first,  an  Arkite  reference,  namely,  to  Noah  and 
his  wife  and  his  three  sons  and  their  three  wives,  and  secondly,  a 
celestial  reference,  the  firmament,  sun,  moon  and  stars. 

Gabar  or  guber  is  the  root  of  Latin  gubernator,  a  pilot,  whence 
our  English  governor.  The  Phoenician  and  Greek  Chronos,  root 
Charan,  is  identical  with  the  Latin  Gubern,  English,  Govern,  and 
Gaelic  Cran,  a  tree,  a  ship's  mast,  as  well  as  represented  in  Grian, 
the  sun.  These  deities  were  supposed  to  exercise  a  particular  in- 
fluence over  the  sea  and  maritime  affairs,  and  the  Phoenician  mar- 
iners were  accustomed  to  have  their  images  placed  in  the  poop  of 
their  ships.  Whether  or  not  the  visit  of  Abraham  to  Egypt  may  have 
had  any  peculiar  significance  in  regard  to  the  after  affairs  of  that 
country  may  perhaps  better  be  gathered  from  a  consideration  of 
our  subject  as  connected  with  our  * 'Critical  Review  of  the  History  of 
ancient  Egypt."  The  patriarch  Isaac  is  not  said  to  have  visited  Egypt 
during  his  life  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  he  had  received  from 
the  Lord  (Gen.  XXVI.  2) ;  but  iu  reading  of  his  experience  among 
the  Philistines,  a  person  would  think  they  had  Abraham's  experi- 
ence repeated  in  his.  The  namewe  have  in  English  as  Isaac  (Heb. 
Ytscbk,  in  which  the  root  is  Tschk)  means  either  son  of  the  strongy 
powerful,  or  son  of  the  chief  of  the  country.  Green's  Hebrew 
Grammar  (p.  216)  says:  **  Nouns  formed  by  prefixing  Y  or  Th 
denote  persons  or  things  to  which  the  idea  of  the  root  is  attached.'* 
Under  this  rule  he  puts  the  name,  Ytschk  as  one  of  the  examples. 
Now,  the  root  Tschk  is  simply  the  Gaelic  Taeseach,  with  k  gutteral 
added  on  to  the  root,  and  this  word  means  literally**  the  first  man," 
he  who  begins,  leads.  This  would  be  the  Hebrew  or  Phcenician 
meaning  of  the  root  Tschk,  and  the  Y  prefixed  would  mean  son  of 
the  chief,  the  patriarchal  chief  in  this  case,  who,  in  his  place,  was 
both  priest  and  chief.  The  account  we  get  of  this  patriarch  gives 
the  impression  of  a  quiet,  meditative  personage.  His  dynasty  lasted 
180  years. 


rATRJARCaS. 


£sAn  AND  Jacob,  the  Gtemini  ob  Twins: 

Of  the  two  8009  he  left  after  him  who,  by  the  way,  were  twins, 
the  be^t  kiiowu  iu  eacred  history,  and  the  most  expatiated  upon  in 
oratory  was  the  one  last  born.  In  Hebrew  the  nume  Jacob  means 
heel.  Chitil  pronounced  Queel  or  heel  is  one  of  the  clan  naoies  of 
the  Gaelic  clan  Tuseach,  It  haa  been  said  the  nmne  Jacob  means 
suppluiitei',  because  this  niiin  succeeded,  by  his  wily  intriguing  in 
receiving  from  his  father,  whose  eyesight  had  become  dim  with  age, 
the  blessing  which  had  been  designed  for  his  elder  brother ;  but  in- 
dependent of  any  act  of  his  the  name  Jacob  in  the  Hebrew  means 
heel,  and  this  means  literally  supplant,  for,  says  Webster  in  regard 
to  tho  derivation  of  the  word  supplant ;  "sub  and  planta  (Latin) 
the  bottom  of  the  foot."  The  name,  therefore,  means  supplanter, 
and,  at  the  same  time  heel,  and  is  the  name  James  in  English.  In 
common  with  Ishmael,  the  eon  of  Abram  by  Hagar,  who  had  twelve 
sons  that  were  ancestors  of  twelve  Arabian  tribes  (Gen.  XXV.  13- 
16)  the  Scriptures(Gen.  XXXV.  23-27)  give  to  Jacob  also  twelve 
sons  that  were  ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  name 
Israel  Jacob  obtained  from  bis  having  prevailed  with  God,  as  the 
tbeologiiins  very  reasonably  understand  it  in  the  way  of  prayer; 
seeing  this  is  the  only  way  one  can  hope  to  prevail  with  God.  But 
Israel  means  a  leader,  champion,  Hercules  among  the  Greeks,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Jacob,  illustrates  the  fact  that  a  person  can  become  a 
champion  in  achieving  the  conquest  over  his  owh  unruly  and  inor- 
dinate passions,  desires  and  will  by  his  denying  himself  and  living 
8  life  of  righteousness  and  active  godliness,  in  an  infinitely  better 
&nd  more  honorable  way  than  by  having  achieved  a  conquest  by 
Tiolence  over  others. 

As  a  common  personal  appellation,  however,  Israel  is  an  equivs- 
t  for  Alexander  and  for  the  Gaelic  Seach,  Seghan,  or  Seachlan  ; 
is,  doubtless,  it  is  for  Jacob. 

Esau,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Isaac,  is  said  to  have  obtained 
that  appellation  because  of  his  red  color,  or  rather  because  of  his 
being,  at  his  birth,  "  red  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment."  —  (Gen. 
XXV.,  25).  But  the  form  Esau  being  evidently  a  variation  of  Edom 
or  Adam,  which  means,  as  to  color,  blackish  red,  it  is  seen  that  it 
was  on  account  of  his  reddish  color  rather  than  on  account  of 
hiB  hairiness   that  he  was  called  "Esau,  who  is  Edom;"  —  Gen. 
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XXXVI,  1).  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  verse  80,  chapter  XXV  of 
Genesis,  where  it  is  said:  <<  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob :  *  Give  me  to 
eat  I  pray  thee  of  that  red  (pottage)  ;  for  I  faint ;  therefor  was  his 
nameEdom."  Or,  in  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  form  Esau^ 
we  can  understand  it  in  as  simple  a  way  as  being  derived  from  Heb. 
Shav,  or  Shva  (which  has  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  name 
Abel)  by  prefixing  Y  to  that  root:  Thus  Yeshav  is  Esau.  Or, 
as  we  know  the  name  Esau  to  have  been  the  same  originally  with 
the  form  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  as  Jesus,  then  we  have 
Yesha,  meaning  salvation,  as  the  original.  The  form  **  Seir  or 
Sechor  as  Esau  is  called,"  as  Bunsen  says,  rather  indicates 
roughness,  a  high  place.  It  is  easily  seen  that  from  the 
word  Seir  itself  may  come  our  word  hair,  as  very  fre* 
quently  the  letter  S  is  represented  in  the  Greek,  English,  etc.,  by 
the  smooth  breathing,  our  h.  But  as  to  how  the  name  Edom  or 
Adam  is  also  Seir  it  is  explainable  as  follows :  The  full  form  of  the 
name  Adam  in  the  old  language  would  be  Saedhamh,  that  is,  the 
Hindoo-Scythic  or  Phoenician  would,  as  the  Gaelic  continues  to 
do,  aspirate  the  d  and  the  m  in  the  word;  the  Gaelic  contracting  it 
into  Samh  or  Shamh,  meaning  the  Sun,  as  the  Phcenieian,  which  is 
the  Hebrew.  Now,  the  root  of  Saedhamh,  which  is  Saedh,  is  com* 
monly  used  for  the  full  form,  as  Seth,  a  precise  equivalent  for 
Adam :  And  Sether,  would  be  simply  a  repetition  of  the  meaning 
of  the  root,  Seth,  meaning  the  Sun.  The  addition  of  r  to  the  root 
might,  however,  indicate  only  fulness,  causation,  intensiveness. 
The  root  Shichor  means  not  only  rough  and  hairy,  but  has  various 
other  meanings,  such  as  merchant,  trade,  trader,  reddish-black,  the 
river  Nile,  a  mountain,  a  rough  and  high  place;  the  Sun,  the  dawn, 
morning,  Sirius,  the  dog-star. 

But  what  is  expedient  to  notice  further  about  this  is  that  Esau, 
being  called  both  by  the  names  Edom  and  Seir,  the  country  of  his 
dominion  was  also  called  by  those  two  names  (the  mount  Hor,  ^not 
Chor,)  Numb,  xx,  22,  etc.,  being  only  another  variation  of  Seir); 
this  being  so  it  will  be  the  more  easily  apprehended  that  he  had 
twelve  sons,  inasmuch  as  the  five  ascribed  to  the  man  Esau,  and  the 
seven  ascribed  to  the  man  *^  Seir,  the  Horite,  who  inhabited  the 
land"  (G«n.  xxxvi.)  are  all  to  be  reckoned  as  the  sons  of  one 
man ;  so  that,  as  regards  the  number  of  sons  he  was  favored  with, 
E^au  is  found  to  have  been  not  a  whit  behind  his  uncle  Ishmael  or 
his  brother  Israel. 
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Josephua  in  his  account  of  the  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob  (Ant. 
Book  1,  cb.  xviii  1.)  siiys;  "  Accordingly  she  (Rebeka)  in  a  little 
time,  as  God  had  foretold,  boio  twins;  the  elder  of  nhom  from  bis 
head  to  bis  feet  was  very  rough  and  hairy;  but  the  younger  took 
hold  of  his  bool  as  they  were  in  the  birth.  Now,  the  father  loved 
the  elder,  who  waa  called  £^uu,  a  name  agreeable  to  his  roughness, 
for  the  Hebrews  call  such  an  hairy  roughaess  Seir  ;  but  Jacob,  the 
younger,  was  best  beloved  by  hU  mother."  This  makes  plain  that 
the  Hebrews  understood  the  form  Seir  as  an  equivalent  for  Eaau, 
a  fact  which  Mr.  Whiston,  the  traudlutor,  was  fully  cognizant  of, 
doubtless  from  bis  own  Hebrew  scholarship,  independently  of  Jo- 
sephus;  for  he  says  in  a  fuot-noto  to  thia  passage  ;  '*  For  Seir,  in 
Josepbus,  the  coherence  requires  that  we  Yead  Esau  or  Seir, 
which  signifies  the  same  thing." 

Joseph: 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  say  but  a  word  in  regard  to  the  patri- 
arob  Joseph,  the  son  of  Israel,  of  whom  in  treating  of  Egypt  I 
bad  to  make  frequent  mention.  I  find  his  name  to  bo  spelled  Jo- 
seph in  all  the  Old  Testament,  wherein,  there  is  much  related  con- 
cerning him,  excepting  in  one  place.  Psalm  Ixxxi,  5,  where  it  is 
spelled  Jeoseph  or  Yhvsph.  It  is  the  same  name  however,  relating 
to  the  same  person.  At  him  there,  is  evidently  a  turning  point  in 
the  patriarchal  history. 

There  is  a  matter  connected  with  this  whole  subject  of  the  Patri- 
archs, which  couid  not  fairly  be  passed  over  in  silence  and  that  is 
in  relation  to  the  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Isra- 
elites in  yEgj-pt ;  and  as  Josepbus  iu  bia  treatise  against  Apion  as- 
sumes the  identity  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  Shepherd  races  or 
Hyksos  of  Egypt  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  in 
my  "  Critical  Review  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  of  the  empire  so  called  of  Menes. 
in  which  will  be  perceived  what  the  assumed  connection  of  that 
Kingdom  with  the  Hebrews  or  with  any  other  people  foreign  to  it 
may  amount  to.  To  that  discussion  I  do,  at  this  point,  think 
necessary  to  direct  your  attention. 


CHINESE  AND  HINDOO  ORIGINES. 


As  TO  THE  OrIGIXES  AND  PRIMEVAL  HiSTORY  OP  THE  CHINESE  DOWN 
TO  THE  FIRST  BeCOGNIZED  IMPERIAL  DyNASTT. 

The  origines  and  primitive  history  of  the  Chinese,  have  not  ap- 
parently much  of  any  connection  with  those  of  the  Chaidaeans. 
Although  some  have  claimed  to  perceive  among  the  data  in  the 
ancient  history  of  China  an  account  of  the  Flood ;  yet  the  critics 
have  now  long  been  generally  agreed  that  the  Chinese,  **  who/'  as 
they  say,  *<  migrated  before  the  Deluge/'  have  in  their  ancient  re- 
cords no  account  of  that  catastrophe.  In  this  respect,  which  is  a 
negative  consideration,  the  tihinese  records  of  their  origines  agree 
with  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phcenicians,  while  presenting  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  positive  Diluvian  jriew  contained  in  the 
Chaldaean  and  Hebrew. 


Origines,  Cosmogony  and  Prediluval  or  Diluvial  History: 

The  Chinese  Cosmogony,  as  briefly  set  forth  by  Litse,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  that  nation,  is  as  follows :  — 

The  Universe  sprang  from  the  union  of  the  male  primeval  power, 
Yang  with  the  female,  Yin.  ^ther  constituted  the  first  beginning. 
The  organized  All  sprung  from  Chaos,  the  finer  parts  mounting  up 
(heaven)  the  grosser  remaining  below  (earth). 

Out  of  the  Cosmic  Egg  proceeded  Pu-An-Ku  the  primeval  man : 
He  lived  18,000  years.  Then  came  in  order  the  reigns  of  Heaven 
and  Earth;  of  men,  during  repeated  myriads  of  years.  One  of 
those  old  rulers,  Sui-Shin,  investigated  the  five  elements  ;  discovered 
fire  and  practiced  astronomical  observations. 

To  these  succeeded  the  Five  Bulers,  who  represented  (mythically) 
66 
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historical  epochs,  in  the  primitive  Itistory  anterior  to  Yao,  as  re- 
corded in  the  AnnaU  of  Shen-Sl,  the  very  ancient  home  of  the  race. 

In  the  reiga  of  Fohi.  who  is  called  the  great  and  brilliant,  as- 
Ironomy  and  relipion  as  well  as  writing  was  cultivated.  The  dura- 
tion of  his  reign  was  1 10  years :  To  his  succeed  fifteen  reigns  which 
are  enveloped  in  much  obscurity. 

Shiu-Nung,  the  Divine  Husbandman,  cultivated  agriculture  and 
practiced  a  primitive  homeopathy  in  medicine. 

In  the  reign  of  Hoang-Ti  (great  ruler),  who  began  a  new  dynasty 
there  was  an  improvement  made  in  the  written  character,  snid  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  lines  on  the  tortoise  shell;  there  was 
also  invented  the  smelting  of  copper  for  the  manufacture  of  weapons, 
VHses  of  remarkable  contrivance  and  money.  His  invention  for 
the  improvement  of  writing  consisted  of  500  hieroglyphs  of  which 
about  200  can  still  be  pointed  out.  It  was  in  the  61st  year  nf  hia 
reign  he  established  the  astronomical  cycle  of  60  years:  He  also 
caused  to  be  erected  fixed  habitations  throughout  his  dominions  and 
invented  musical  instruments.  In  hia  reign  appeared  the  fabulous 
bird  Sin  and  through  his  means  was  the  empire  much  extended  to- 
wards the  southwards.  Under  his  immediate  enccesaor,  Shao-Hao, 
who  appears  to  have  been  his  son,  tbe  heresy  of  demon-worship  is 
said  to  have  sprung  up  ;  which  appears  to  have  been  true  as  far  as 
regards  a  variation,  which  crept  in,  of  the  ancient  Chinese  worship 
of  the  Shin,  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  This  worship  of  the  spirits 
of  their  departed  ancestors,  the  most  vital  element  in  their  religion 
of  the  present  day,  is  a  primitive  tenet  of  theirs,  associated  with 
the  worship  of  heaven  and  earth. 

In  the  reign  of  Tshuen-HiU,  the  second  successor  of  Hoang-Ti,  a 
conjunction'of  the  five  planets  is  recorded. 

Eao-Sin  or  tbe  Black  Ti-Ko,  an  elective  ruler  of  another  race, 
followed.  He  lived,  on  the  whole,  an  effeminate  life,  displaying 
generally  a  remarkable  taste  for  music.  His  mother  is  said  in  tbe 
Shi-King  (IV.  3,  3)  to  have  been  the  ancestress  of  the  second  impe- 
rial dynasty,  Shang. 

His  eldest  son  followed  and  was  shortly  afterwards  dethroned  on 
account  of  bis  excesses  ;  Yiio  was  elected  in  his  place  and  appointed 

B  posthumous  brother  of  his  predecessor  governor  of  tbe  province 
f  his  maternal  ancestors. 

In  the  time  of  Yao  the  celestial  globe  was  made,  on  which  are 
represented  the  constellations :  Before  this,  from  the  neglect  of   iu- 


tercall&tion,  the  camputation  of  the  years  had  fallen  into  confu- 
sioa. 

A  man  of  eoonnous  stature  and  a  son  of  poor  parents,  named 
Shin,  was  chosen  by  Yao  as  his  son-in-law  and  coadjutor  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Of  him  several  interesting  storiea  are  told  by  Mr.  Guzlaff 
in  bis  history  of  the  Chinese.  Yao  and  Shin  form  the  jimction  be- 
tween the  old  history  of  the  aboriginal  country  and  the  imperial 
history.  Shin  became  the  successor  of  Yao.  There  are  in  the 
Sbuking  some  ancient  maxima  of  both  these  kings  which  are  interests- 
ing,  and  some  which  are  difficult  to  be  understood. 

Yu,  the   SOD   of  Suen,  who  had  been  engaged  in  draining  the 
country  of  vast  floods  of    water  which  were  wont  to  overflow 
periodically  certain   portions  of   it  from  the   rivers   and  streams 
up   to   the  days   of  Yao  and  Shin,  succeeds  the  latter  after  hav- 
ing reigned  for  a  considerable  time  jointly  with  him.     These  i 
undationti,  in  the  time  of  Yao  and  Shin,  from   whose  evil  effects  J 
Yu,  the  son    of    Kuen,   saved    the    country  by  erecting  enor-l 
mous  dams  and  sinking  ditches  and  canals  to  carry  it  off,  euggestal 
to  Mr.  Guzlaff  and  some  others  the  Flood  of  Noah.     With  this  ideal 
they  are  more  strongly  impressed  because  thiit    Yu  is  looked  upoaj 
as  the  flrst  of  the  recognized  historical  dynasties.     The  critics  gen-F 
enilly,  however,  see  iu  Yu  only  a  remarkably  enterprising  kiog,.] 
who  proved  himself  a  groat  benefactor  to  the  country  by  his  vastl 
public  works,  more  espocialiy  in  the  way  of   drainnge  of  the  partS'l 
ordinarily  overflowed  and  overmoist  from  the  periodica!  freshets  o(T 
the  streams  from  the  mountains  and  rivers.     He  was  the  founder  off 
the  dominion  of  the  kings  or  princes  of  Sben-Si,  in  noithern  China, , 
as  far  as  the  great  river,  which  province,  he,  to  a  large  extent,  ren-' 
dered  habitable  and  productive  by  his  haviug  diverted  the  course  of 
the  Yellow  River  and  thereby  rendered  the  naturally  fertile  plains 
between  the  rivers  capable  of  cultivation.     The  Chinese  records  con- 
tain a  statistical  survey  of  the  empire  said  to  have  been  made  in  bis 
time,  with  details  of  plans  and    institutions  of  public  works.     But 
one  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Guzlaa"  and  all  others  who  have  thought 
of  the  deluge  in  connection  with  Yu,  would  have  plainly  perceived 
that  the  time  set  down  for  him,  2000  B.  C,  ia  later  than  the  time 
given   for  the  deluge  as  according  to  the  Septuagint,  Samaritan  or  j 
Hebraic  version,  this  last  as  iuterpreted  chronologically  by  Usheril 
that  is,  unless  they  made  their  date  to  coincide  with  that  precarioui 
one  of  Yao  and  Shin,  his  immediate  predecessors.     But  on  this  sub- 
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j*cl  a  certain  Christian  author  speaks  as  follows  :  "The inundation 
in  the  time  of  Yu  bad  just  as  much  to  do  with  Noah's  flood  as  the 
dama  he  erected  and  the  canals  he  dug  had  to  do  with  the  ark.  The 
learned  Jesuit  fathers  were  well  awara  of  this  ;  but  they  were  pre- 
Tented  by  orders  from  Borne  from  publishing  the  truth.  The  fact 
of  so  absurd  an  idea  beiugaccepted  by  the  English  and  Scotch  mis- 
eiouaries  and  even  by  Morrison  himselfisavery  melancholy  instance 
of  the  way  4n  which  the  sound  judgment  of  learned  men  may  be 
warped  by  Rabbinical  superstition  and  the  intolerant  ignorance  of 
their  churches,  in  the  investigation  of  historical  truth." 

It  is,  however,  generally  understood  that  this  province  of  Shen- 
li  was  largely  habitable  and  inhabited  before  the  time  of  Yu  ;  for 
the  dynasty,  called  the  Shin-si  possessed  annals  of  an  earlier  date 
t  the  head  of  which  were  the  renowned  Fohi  (whom  indeed,  some 
also,  have  supposed  to  ho  Noah,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  have 
the  deluge  take  place  in  that  province)  and  Hoang-tl ;  and  still 
earlier  annals  even  than  these.  This  earlier  history  of  Shen-si  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  First,  the  primeval  time  or  the  life  of  the 
ancestors  of  those  people  in  their  aboriginal  country  in  northern 
Asia,  the  country  of  Ketn-lungand  the  river  of  the  north.  Second- 
ly, the  history  of  those  people  within  China  proper,  particularly  the 
province  of  Sheu-si. 

All  the  ancient  geograpical  traditions  of  the  Chinese,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Hitter's  Chinese  History,  refer  to  the  immigration  of  their 
ancestors  from  the  northwest. 

Chinese  writers  have  always  conveyed  their  understanding  of  the 
works  of  Yu  as  being  in  the  sense  of  a  deliverance  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  country  from  the  evil  effects  of  the  periodical  over- 
fiowe  from  certain  streams.  In  a  brief  account  of  it,  in  the  Chinese 
translated  by  Julius  Von  Klaproth,  is  the  following:  — 

"  In  the  sixty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Yao,  serious 
mischief  was  caused  by  inundations.  The  emperor  took  counsel 
with  the  great  men  of  the  empire,  who  advised  him  to  employ  Kuen 
todrain  off  the  water.  For  nine  years  Kuen  was  engaged  upon  it 
without  success  and  was  condemued  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  His 
BonYuwaatobe  appointed  in  his  stead.  At  the  end  of  nineteen 
years  he  succeeded  in  stopping  the  overflow  and  made  a  report  upon 
tbe  subject  to  the  emperor." 

The  historical  truth  of  this  general  fact  is  cosidered  fully  proved 
not  only  by  the  work  itself  but  by  aa  inscription  supposed  to  have 
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been  left  by  Yu  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  Ya-lu-fun,  in  the  dia- 
trict  of  Shen-sbu-fu.  The  locality  answers  exactly  to  the  very  in- 
teresting description  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Tu,  which  we  find 
at  the  opening  of  the  second  book  of  the  Shaking.  It  purports  to 
be  a  public  document  relating  particularly  to  Yu  and  his  works» 
which  some  suppose  to  have  been  made  in  his  reign,  or  drawn  up 
shortly  after  his  death,  in  which,  doubtless,  they  are  mistaken. 
One  critic  says  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  moniynent  Ancy- 
ranum  of  Augustus.  You  can  judge  of  the  epic  character  of  the 
Shuking  in  the  canon  of  Yu  from  the  following  in  relation  to  the 
floods : — 

«  The  emperor  said:  O  thoa governor  of  the  four  moantains  of  the  empire  t 
The  swelling  flood  is  prodacing  mischief; 
It  extends  itself  far  and  wide ; 
It  surrounds  the  hills,  it  overflows  the  dams; 
Impetuously  rushing  along  it  rises  up  to  heaven ; 
The  common  folk  complain  and  sigh." 

The  urgency  of  the  matter  necessitates  the  appointment  of  Kuen^ 
who  sets  himself  earnestly  to  work,  but,  at  the  end  of  nine  years^ 
has  accomplished  scarcely  anything  in  restraining  the  floods.  The 
emperor,  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  promises  his  throne  to  any 
one  who  will  prevent  the  evil.  Yu-shin,  an  unmarried  man,  is  pro* 
posed ;  which  is  clearly  a  mythical  combination  of  Yu  and  Shin,  in 
order  to  connect  "the  great  deliverer  with  the  two  old  emperors,, 
Yao  and  Shin.  Afterwards  the  person  chosen  is  called  simply, 
Yu.  The  punishment  of  Kuen  is  mentioned  in  the  second  chap- 
ter, **  the  Canon  of  Shin."  Under  the  head  of  **  the  Deliberations 
of  Yu,  the  Great,"  the  emperor  thanks  Yu  in  the  following 
terms:  *<Inthe  time  of  the  great  floods  thou  didst  perform  thy 
promise  and  complete  thy  work;"  a  quite  important  piece  of  in- 
formation for  Yu. 

The  apparent  character  of  the  stories  in  the  Shuking  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  a  compilation  of  historical 
ballads  and  authenic  records.  The  historical  ballad  is  the  later 
form  and  is  in  several  places  at  variance  with  historical  facts. 

The  story  in  the  Shuking  might  be  thought  a  misrepresentation, 
in  so  far  as  regards  any  personal  connection  between  Yao  and  Yu. 
The  latter  is  made  to  save  the  country  from  the  great  inundation  in 
the  time  of  Yao,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  certain  provinces,  by 
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erectiagdams  and  tunneling  canals  through  rocks,  etc.,  and  then 
after  Yao  and  Shin  are  both  dead  he  becomes  king  himself  and  en- 
joys a  long  reign.  This,  after  cousideration  and  comparison  of  the 
authorities,  might  be  thought  impossible.  For  the  difference  be- 
tween the  commencements  of  the  reigns,  respectively,  of  Yao  and 
Yu  is  as  follows :  — 

According  to  Semaknang     2357  and  2307  =  150  years. 
"  Pauku  2303   "    2183  =  120      " 

"Bambu8-Book2147    "    1991  =  156      " 


While  this  last  authority  is  deemed  the  beat  on  the  subject  it  ia 
seen  that  in  it  there  ia  a  greater  difference  than  in  the  others. 

Now,  while  there  is  no  reiison  to  doubt  the  historical  existence  of 
Yu  the  Great,  any  more  than  there  is  that  of  Cmsar  or  Tamerlane, 
still  there  is  no  confidence,  historically  speaking,  to  he  placed  in 
the  inscription,  spoken  of  above,  as  left  by  Yu  upon  the  mountain 
Yu-hi-fun.  which  is  of  the  same  class  and  sprung  from  the  same 
source  as  that  of  some  of  the  so-called  historical  ballads  in  the 
Sbiiking.  The  inscription  itself,  however,  which  is  quite  ancient, 
evinces  the  great  antiquity  of  writing  in  China  ;  for  the  characters 
in  which  it  is  written  are  perfectly  conventional  and  the  meaning 
is  quite  clear.  The  French  version  made  of  it  by  Father  Amiot  is 
a  transcript  of  the  simple  text  in  which  considerable  interpolation 
has  been  made,  as  an  examination  of  the  original  proves.  Of  this 
original,  which  is  pure  ancient  Chinese,  von  Klaproth's  is  the  first 
which  deserves  to  be  called  a  translation,  and  some  parts,  even  of 
it,  might  be  rendered  more  accurately. 

In  it  "  the  venerable  emperor,  Yao,  tells  his  assistant  and  coua- 
sellor  how  that  the  lowlands  and  valleys  are  overflowed  and  noth- 
ing but  the  mountain  top^i,  the  forests,  and  caverns  aro  out  of  the 
water.  He  enjoins  upon  him,  as  a  care,  to  open  such  channels  as 
will  let  off  the  water  and  to  provide  measures  against  the  overflow. 
He  complains  of  having  been  long  necessitated  to  live  apart  from 
his  house,  upon  the  top  ofYo-hi,  bis  body  being  consumed  with 
anxiety  and  with  a  restless  spirit.  He  walked  to  and  fro;  he  set- 
tled; he  ordained.  He  declared  emphatically  that  Shoo-a,  Yo, 
Tai,  Shen  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  numerous  works.  How- 
ever, his  task  is  now  completed  :  he  has  offered  his  sacrifice  in  the 
second  month;  hia  trouble  is  at  an  end,  the  dark  destiny  being 
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changed ;  the  streams  of  the  south  now  flow  down  to  the  sea ; 
clothing  is  now  to  be  had;  food  is  in  store;  the  people  are  freed 
from  anxiety  and  all  enjoy  themselves  in  mirthf  ulness  and  dancing." 

Ail  this  refers  to  the  wonted  rising  and  outbreak  of  several 
streams  in  the  northern  part  of  the  now  empire  of  China,  not  to 
any  general  overflow  of  water  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  confusion  of  the  missionaries  arises  from  their  understand- 
ing this  event  as  referring  to  the  Flood  of  Noah,  to  which  at  least 
similarly  to  either  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaean  or  even  Hindu  records 
the  Chinese  annals  do  not  refer. 

This  Yu,  whose  name  is  spelled  in  Chinese  with  the  same  signs 
as  that  which  they  have  translated  Yao,  and  whose  date  is  given 
above,  was,  as  said  before,  the  founder  of  the  first  dynasty  of  the 
Chinese,  which  is  reckoned  by  the  moderns  as  strictly  historic. 
With  him  they  begin  the  history  proper.  His  dynasty  is  called 
that  of  Hia.  There  is,  however,  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  his- 
torical character  of  Yao,  which  is  understood  to  be  proved  by  an 
astronomical  passage  in  the  Shaking,  translated  by  Ideler. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Yao  thie  four  Zoadical  signs  are  recorded, 
namely,  the  equinoxes  and  the  solstices,  with  which,  in  his  time 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  year  coincided.  Of  these,  two  still 
bear  the  same  name ;  and  an  explanation  of  the  other  two  is  found 
in  a  tradition  emanating  from  learned  men  in  the  time  of  the  Han. 
Ideler  having  computed  the  constellations  backward  for  4000 
years,  from  1837  A.  D.  to  2163  B.  C,  found  the  latter  date  to  diflTer 
by  only  sixteen  years  (2163  instead  of  2147)  from  the  date  given  in 
the  Bambus  Book  for  the  commencement  of  Yao's  reign.  That  is, 
the  year  2163  would  be  16  years  prior  to  his  accession.  If  he  be- 
began  his  reign  in  2147  and  reigned,  as  given  in  the  tradition,  101 
years  he  ended  his  reign  in  2046  B.  C,  at  which  time  his  eourin- 
law.  Shin,  would  have  come  to  the  throne,  intermediately  between 
him  and  Yu,  our  first  so-called  historic  dynast.  As  seen  above, 
according  to  Panku,  Yao,  began  his  reign  in  2303  and  so  ended  in 
2202  B.  C. ;  and,  according  to  the  Semakuang,  he  reigned  from 
2357  to  2256  B.  C.  About  the  year  2000  B.  C,  therefore,  did 
(with  the  grace  of  our  modern  perraisaion)  the  historic  dynasties 
begin  to  exist  in  China ;  all  preceding  which  we,  of  course,  decide 
to  have  been  mythical;  our  Yu  being  a  trifle  later  than  Menes. 

But,  in  regard  to  Ideler's  calculation,  the  Jesuit  Gaubil  says 
that  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  that  astronomical  entry 
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in  the  Sbuking  in  connection  with  tiie  reign  of  Tao,  because  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  place  of  the  stars  n'as  ut  that  time  accurately 
calculated.  Freret,  also,  thinks  there  is  au  uncertainly  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  degrees,  which  would  leave  a  margin  of  210  years.  It 
ia  understood,  however,  that  Gaubil  was  obliged  to  be  circumspect, 
for  it  is  slated  on  good  authority,  that  in  compliance  with  orders 
from  Kome,  the  Je^iiiits  did  not  venture  to  dwell  too  much  upon 
the  antiquity  of  observations  or  other  data  which  antedated  the 
Flood.  Idelcr's  computation  appears,  ou  the  whole,  ellectual  and 
trustworthy  and  to  furnish  the  data  here  sought  for  in  connection 
with  the  entries  in  the  Chinese  history. 

Freret  says  that,  according  to  the  most  ancient  account  in  the 
Shuking,  Chap.  Y.  hiun,  of  the  12th  month  of  the  first  year  of 
Taikin,  the  second  ruler  of  the  Shnng  (second  dynasty)  the  only 
chronological  systems  respecting  the  commencement  of  Yao's 
reign,  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  are  those  of  the  Bambus- 
Book  and  the  Scmakuang.  But  even  thus  there  is  still  the 
discrepancy  between  2147  and  2357.  In  order,  therefore,  to  the 
more  definite  determination  of  the  date  it  is  felt  that  recourse 
must  be  bad  to  the  oldest  astroaomical  data  possibly  attain- 
able. 

From  the  entry  in  the  12th  moon  of  the  first  year  of  Taikin,  the 
second  king  of  the  Sbang,  who  according  to  the  Anuals  reigned 
from  1753  to  1721,  the  date  of  Yao's  accession  must  have  been 
either  2357,  as  according  to  the  Somakuang  and  the  Annals,  or 
2147,  as  according  to  the  Bamhus  Book,  for  which  last  date  Freret 
has  2145. 

Some  might  suppose  the  chronological  date,  2348  B.  C,  given 
at  the  head  of  the  middle  column  of  Genesis  VIII-X.,  as  for  the 
approximate  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Deluge,  had  been  made 
out  to  suit  the  date  of  2357  of  the  8emakuang  for  the  accession  of 
Tao,wbo  thus,  instead  of  Yu,  would  stand  for  Noah.*     But  it  is  by 


•The  following  article,  which  I  find  in  a  daily  paper,  the  St. 
Louie  RepuhUcan,  of  March  16th,  1888,  as  it  has  been  copied  into 
the  newspapers  generally  from  the  North  China  Daily  News, 
shows  that  the  valley  of  the  Yellow  River  is  as  yet  subject  to  some 
such  freshets  as  it  has  been  of  old,  and  that  there  is  yet  need 
occasionally  of  such  engineers  as  we  may  suppose  Yu  the  eon  of 
K'len  to  have  been  lo  restrain  the  floods,  without  our  ueccssarily 
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no  means  certain,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  mooted,  that  our  cbronolo- 
gist.  Usher,  had  in  his  mind  either  Yao  or  Yu,  as  being  the 
patriarch  Noah.     Nothing,  probably,  can  be  made  out  of  the  sur- 


thinking  him  to  have  been  equal  in  engineering  skill  to  the  patriarch 
Noah :  — 

YELLOW  RIVER  OVERFLOW. 

OVBR    SIXTT  THOUSAND    MEN    EBfPLOTBD    TS    REPAIRINO    THB    BREAKS  —  TWENTY 
MILLION  TAEL8  TO  BE  SPENT  IN  BIVER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  North  China  DaUy  News  has  made  an  interesting  discovery.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  map  of  Ctiina  know  that  the  Yellow  River,  as  it  existed  a  few 
months  ago,  after  running  from  north  to  south,  suddenly  turned  nearly  due  east, 
and  held  this  course  along  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Honan,  emerging 
from  which  and  entering  Shantung,  it  took  a  northeasterly  direction,  ultimately 
emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Petchili.  What  happened  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
catastrophe  was  that  the  river  burst  its  banks  about  the  middle  point  of  its  journey 
through  Honan,  and  turning  southward  spread  itself  over  that  province,  or  made 
its  way  to  the  Yangtse  via  the  Grand  Canal  and  other  minor  routes.  Shantung, 
therefore,  ceased  to  receive  its  waters,  and  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  latter  prov- 
ince  consequently  became  arable.  It  was  generally  supposed  by  foreigners  that 
in  none  of  its  previous  escapades  had  the  river  taken  this  route  through  Honan, 
and  that  as  the  natural  configuration  of  the  country  seemed  to  lend  itself  to  the 
river's  new  eourse,  any  attempt  to  restore  it  to  its  old  channel  must  prove  a  failure. 
But  ft  has  now  been  discovered,  by  reference  to  Baron  Richthofen's  letters,  pub- 
lished in  1870,  that  two  years  previously  (1868)  the  Yellow  River  burst  its  banks  at 
a  point  only  ten  miles  higher  up  stream  than  the  present  breach,  and  poured  out 
its  waters  over  practically  the  very  region  now  immersed.  The  only  difference  was 
one  of  degree.  In  1868  the  breach  was  comparatively  small,  the  depth  of  the  inunda- 
tion was  much  less  and  the  loss  of  life  was  insignificant.  The  government  suc- 
ceeded in  repairing  the  bank  and  restraining  Ihe  river  in  its  former  channel  at  a 
cost  of  2,000,000  taels.  On  the  present  occasion  it  is  proposed  to  spend  20,000,000, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  restoration  of  the  river  to  its  q^ 
course  should  not  be  effected. 

No  one  seems  able  to  determine  what  shall  be  done  with  the  Yellow  River.  The 
question  remains  in  statu  quo,  and  the  river  too.  The  mischievous  stream  made 
its  way,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  into  the  low-lying  lands  of  Honan  and 
Anhui,  which  it  converted  into  a  lake,  while  at  the  same  time  large  tracts  of  land 
in  Shantung,  formerly  covered  by  its  waters,  have  now  become  cultivable. 
Whether  the  balance  is  one  of  loss  or  of  gain  to  the  Chinese  Empire  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  But  how  is  the  river  to  be  dealt  with?  Some  hold  that  the 
course  now  taken  by  the  stream  is  that  indicated  by  nature.  Dr.  Williamson,  who 
ought  to  be  competent  to  speak,  maintains  this  view.  The  river  now,  he  says,  runs 
through  "  lakes  which  can  in  a  measure  receive  its  overflow,  through *a  vast  area 
which  it  can  irrigate,  and  through  a  natural  channel  throughout  its  whole  length  to 
the  sea.*'  He  therefore  advocates  encouraging  the  river  to  remain  in  the  course 
which  it  has  taken.  But  this  theory,  sensible  as  it  sounds,  has  one  drawback;  no 
one  is  in  a  position  to  say  where  a  natural  channel  to  the  sea  does  exist  from  the 
lakes  into  which  the  river  has  poured  itself,  and  from  the  areas  it  has  inundated* 
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face  Bimilarity  of  the  forms,  Yao  and  Noah,  or  of  the  coonected 
forms  Vao  and  Shin  with  Noah  and  Shem  ;  for,  although  the  N  and 
the  T  both  in  the  Indo-European  and  Semilio  languages  may  be  un- 
derstood as  having  arisen  from  the  G,  yot  the  sabject  ia  of  such 
antiquity,  the  Chinese  being  justly  regarded  as  the  base  of  them 
both,  we  can  only  say  here  the  words  may  have  hud  a  distinct  origiu, 


On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  aa  yet  do  considenihle  Toluroe  of 
tbe  errant  waters  has  toaoA  an  outlet  seawards. 

An  «Dj[lDeer,  J.  C.  Fergusson,  who  lately  paid  a  visit  to  the  river,  recommends 
the  (ormation,  along  Its  upper  course,  ot  huge  reservoirs.  Into  these  tlie  overflow 
could  be  tnmed  In  flood  seasons,  and  wbea  the  river  IcU  again  the  water  in  the 
reservoirs  would  flow  back,  free  ol  silt,  materlatly  helping  to  scour  and  cat  out 
the  channel.  Nature  herself  employs  this  system  of  reservoirs.  Examples  ot  tbem 
are  farnlsbed  In  China  by  tbe  Tung-ting  and  Poyang  lakes,  which  In  si 
actnal  Inland  lakes,  but  In  winter  become  vast  expanses  ot  sand  with  little  si 
CT«eplng  through  them.  It  Is,  however,  objected  to  this  scheme  that  the  reservoirs 
minld  occopy  as  much  land  as  the  river  bed  has  now  flooded,  some  6,000, (K)0  acres, 
and  that  the  remedy  would  not  be  permanent,  since  new  reservoirs  would  be 
nqnlred  so  soon  as  tbe  old  tilted  up.  It  Is  evident  that  the  essential  preliminary 
to  any  sound  plan  la  a  survey  by  competent  engineers,  and  this  tbe  Chinese 
Mtborltles  have  not  yet  ordered,  though  they  seem  to  be  growing  sensible  ol  the 
•ec«ssl^. 

The  Tstng  Elan  Pn  correspondent  o(  the  Temperance  Union  writes,  ander  date  of 
January  SS,  as  follows :  There  are  now  GO, 000  or  upwards  of  men  at  work  on  the 
old  bed  o(  the  YeUow  River.  Ot  these  about  10,000  are  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
City.  The  channel  opened  seems  to  a  casual  observer  very  narrow,  but  according 
to  statements  given  by  those  engaged  In  the  work  it  will  be  of  considerable  dirpth. 
The  aim  is  to  get  the  whole  channel  ready  be  tore  the  freshets  next  summer.  From 
what  1  am  able  to  learn  the  breaches  In  Hooan  are  being  closed,  and  the  bank  witl 
b«  opened  at  the  proper  place  to  let  the  water  Into  the  old  channel  when  ready  for 
It.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  more  than  80,000  tacis  ol  silver  wheeled  out  to  pay  the 
workmen.    They  are  paid  U'A  cash  per  d,iy  and  And  their  own  food. 

A  Tientsin  journal  states  that  the  number  of  Tellow  River  flood  refugees,  most 
of  whom  are  lu  a  most  piUable  condition,  tormented  both  by  hunger  and  cold,  la 
about  110,000,  and  until  the  spring  seta  In  no  dlmlnntlon  can  take  place.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  on  January  IG  at  Tientsin,  att«nded  by  a  good  number  o(  promlueut 
foreign  residents,  when  It  was  resolved  that  subscription  lists  shall  be  sent  U)  the 
foreign  community,  appealing  for  their  charitable  contrlbations.  We  find  It  also 
Otaied  tbat  the  native  olllcials,  gentry  and  traders  hare  given  large  benetacttona 
this  year  In  particular  to  the  poor.  Various  soup-kitchens  have  been  opened,  at 
one  ol  which  6,000  people  daily  receive  two  sobstantia!  meals. 

The  Chinese  Timet  says:  All  Inquiries  tend  to  show  that  abont  a  third  ot  China 
itorth  of  the  Tellow  Blver  Is  suffering  more  or  less  scute  distress,  and  In  Ilonan 
and  Anhwe  large  parts  ot  these  governments  are  under  water  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so  (or  some  years.  The  only  remedy  possible  Is  to  take  tbe  people  away 
and  pot  them  into  new  countries,  such  as  Manchuria,  which  can  readily  receive  a 
few  mlllioB  people,  who  might  lu  a  few  moaths  support  themselves  and  In  a  leir 
JMTB  become  prosperous  citizens. 
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and  from  different  circumstances.  The  Chinese  language  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  Egyptian  formation,  which  a  comparison  of  the 
original  languages  and  a  study  of  their  progressive  development 
shows  as  compared  with  it  to  represent  the  middle  ages  of  mankind, 
the  Turanian  and  Chamitic  stages  of  development.  For  proofs  of 
the  vast  antiquity  which  even  the  numerous  records  of  language 
compel  us  to  assign  to  the  origines  of  the  Chinese,  search  may  be  still 
made  in  other  quarters  than  in  the  extant  chronology  recognized 
as  standard.  Owing,  indeed,  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  histori- 
cal records  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  patriarchal,  it  was 
found  at  an  early  period  in  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  that  China  was 
remarkably  deficient  in  authentic,  contemporaneous  monuments  of 
any  period  priortothe  historical  commencement  of  connected  Hebrew 
chronology.  It  may  have  been  from  the  unchronological  charac- 
ter of  the  period  prior  to  Yao,  that  Confucius  does  not,  in  his  com- 
mentary, dwell  upon  this  period.  The  reigns  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  it,  to  a  greater  or  less  number,  appear  from  an  analysis 
of  the  fragments  to  be  rather  of  a  traditionary  character. 

The  reigns  of  Yao  and  Shin  constitute,  in  the  modem  chrono* 
logical  sense,  the  Second  Period,  being  the  transition  from  what 
they  call  the  mythic  to  the  historical.  It  is  usually  computed  at 
150  years ;  but  the  Bambus-Book  allows  them  156  years  of  reign. 
As  seen  above,  according  to  the  Balladic  version  of  the  Shuking, 
these  two  rulers  are  not  only  placed  in  historical  connection  with 
each  other  but  with  the  founder  of  the  first  historic  dynasty,  whom 
they  call  Yu  or  Ta-Yu ;  the  great  and  good  Yu ;  others,  Pankee, 
for  instance,  (as  is  supposed  in  order  to  render  this  somewhat  the 
less  apparently  improbable)  have  reduced  this  period,  the  latter,  at 
least,  to  120  years.  There  is  here  apparently  a  gap  which  they 
have  been  trying  to  patch  up:  and  the  historical  and  imperial 
chronology  commences  with  Yu.  To  the  original  seat  of  the  race, 
the  northern  district  of  Shen-si,  pertains  the  particular  history  of 
Yao  and  Shin,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  personally  con- 
nected. 
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The  Imfebial  Dynasties  of  the  Chinese  from  2000  B.  C.  to 

264  A.  D. : 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  canon  in  the  Bambas-Book  of 
the  third  Epoch  ;  the  Imperial  Dynasties. 

Years,         Beginning. 
I.    Dynasty  Hia,  ^irst  Emperor  Tu ;  B.C. 

Duration 432  1991 

n.  Dynasty  Shang,'  First  Emperor, 
twenty-eight  reigns  in  fifteen  gen- 
erations.     Duration 509  1559 

in.  Dynasty  Tsheu,  length  of  the  first 

eleven  reigns 269  1050 

Twelfth  King,  Yeu  Yang :  his  year 
is  the  identical  day  and  year  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  of  776  B.  C,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Shu-King,  consequently 
his  first  year  is  781.  Under  this  dy- 
nasty lived  Confucius,  who  calculated 
the  solar  eclipses  between  720  and  481 
B.  C.  (551-479). 

Years.        Beginning. 

B.  C. 
IV.  Dynasty    Tsin.     Duration  255-207     =49  255 

V.  Dynasty  Han.     Duration  from  206 

B.  C.  to264A.  D 470  206 

to 
A.D. 
264 


As  to  the  Chinese  Cycles  op  60  Years  ;  or  19  Years  ;  op 
129,600  Years  ;  and  as  to  Their  Cycles  Generally  as  well 
AS  Theib  Achieyebients  in  Astronomy  in  very  Early  Times  : 

The  astronomical  cycle  of  60  years  which  we  have  seen  first 
mentioned  in  the  61st  year  of  Hoang-Ti  and  the  77th  recurrence 
of  whichf  it  is  said,  will  happen  in  1924  A.  D.,  appears  to  have 
been  a  primitive  institution  of  the  Chinese  and  a  key  to  their  astron- 
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omical  calculations.  A  consideration  of  the  Chaldaean  and  Egjrp- 
tian  systems,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Chinese,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  latter  as  a  primitive  and 
very  simple  equation  of  lunar  and  solar  years. 

The  Egyptian  periods,  called  Trikontseteridse,  or  festivals  held 
every  thirty  years,  are  thought  to  be  explainable  by  the  cycle  of 
60  years,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  divided  into  two  parts  in 
order  to  give  each  king  the  opportunity  of  having  them  celebrated 
in  his  reign.  In  his  work  on  Isisand  Osiris  (c.  75),  Plutarch  un- 
questionably alludes  to  this  cycle,  when  be  says  that  the  sixty  eggs 
of  the  crocodile  and  the  sixty  years  that  it  lived  were  admitted  by 
persons  skilled  in  astronomy  to  be  symbolical,  to  be  the  first  meas- 
ure or  lowest  unit  of  the  equation  of  time.  At  the  end  of  every 
60  years  there  was  a  difference  of  half  a  month  between  the  fixed 
tropical  and  the  vague  civil  year.  Whep  Martini  asserts  that  the 
Egyptians  computed  by  the  Era  of  60  years  of  Hoangho?  he  doubt- 
less ment  Hoang-Ti. 

We  find  the  Indians  to  have  commenced  their  cycles  with  the  rude 
equation  of  five  year  s  ;  but  it  is  supposed  they  made  use  of  one  of 
12X5  or  60  years  as  a  corrective  formula.  But  there  is  no  proof  of 
their  being  acquainted  with  the  Chaldee  cycle  of  600  years,  which 
evidently  belongs  to  a  date  posterior  to  that  people's  having  made  a 
remarkable  advancement  in  science. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  Chinese,  Ideler  (p.  214)  has  fully  estab- 
lished that  they  used  a  lunar  year,  which  they  regulated  by  the 
solar  year  of  365^  days.  It  is,  also,  satisfactorily  proven  that  they 
used  a  sexagesinal  cycle  for  days,  months  (of  5  years,  5X12=60) 
and  years.  The  cycle  for  days  implies  a  year  of  6X60=360  days, 
as  well  as  a  fixed  lunar  year.  Their  Metonio  cycle  of  19  years, 
equaling  235  synodic  months  (that  is,  19X12=228+7  intercallary 
months),  only  occurs  after  the  time  of  Han,  whose  dynasty  em- 
braced the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Still  they  must  have 
used,  prior  to  that  time,  a  cycle  for  the  same  purpose  of  equation, 
and  everything  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  one  of  60  years  ;  * 
for  the  cycle  of  60  days  can  be  explained  by  it ;  and  the  cycle  of  60 
years  must  have  been  so  arranged  that  after  a  certain  period  the 
annual  cycle  was  again  coincident  with  the  first  daily  cycle.  There 
appears,  it  is  true,  no  direct  mention  of  it  in  the  Shuking;  and  the 


*That  is,  60  years=i60X  12=720+22  [intercaUary  months] =742  months. 
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notstion  af  tho  Annals  by  menus  of  it  after  the  time  of  Yao,  as 
appears  in  tlicir  present  arrangemeat,  may  have  been  afterwurds 
introduced  by  calculation.  Tet,  even  if  not  in  use  tbercin,  it  ia 
UDtver»Mly  admitted  that  this  system  is  well  adapted  to  the  old 
chronology. 

One  circumstance  is  seen  by  Ideler  to  be  explained  by  it,  which 
be  fails  to  perceive  is  explainable  in  any  other  way  ;  this  is,  that  the 
yejir  so  arranj^ed  by  Yu  gradually  got  into  such  disorder,  tbiit,  in- 
stead of  beginning  at  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  it  receded  into  the  sign 
of  Sagittarius. 

In  the  idea  of  Freret  it  must  have  been  computed  as  follows :  60 
Bolar  year!!=742  months —  2  days  and  20  hours.  Therefore,  In  600 
y6ars=7420  months  —  28J  days=l  small  lunar  month  of  29  days 
with  fur  less  error  than  the  Julian  intercallary  period,  which  is  1 
day  in  excess  every  125  years. 

Now,  as  made  out  from  Ideler  (78  seq.)  the  following  divisions 
of  time  were  in  use  among  the  Chaldaeans  :  — 

1.  The  year  of  12  years,  the  Annus  Chatdaeaus  of  Oensorinus,  for 
the  fertility  of  the  years.  Scaliger  found  that  the  12  yearly  zodiacal 
cycle,  which  is  in  use  among  the  Tartars,  Mongols,  Maadschus, 
Igurians,  the  Thibetans,  Japanese  and  Siamese,  dated  from  the 
earliest  times.  Among  some  of  the  Tartaric  peoples,  however,  this 
is  a  cycle  of  60  years  (12X5). 

2.  The  cycles  of  60  years  —  600  years  —  3600  years. 

Sossos         Nero3  Saros 


When  we  Snd,  in  connection  with  this  system,  that  600  years 
give  an  excess  of  one  lunar  month  with  much  greater  accuracy 
than  the  Julian  year,  we  conclude  it  probable  that  this  cycle  must 
have  been  in  use  among  the  Chinese,  it  being  indispensable  where 
that  of  60  years  was  in  use  ;  or  it  must  have  been  in  use  wit^  those 
from  whom  they  borrowed  the  latter. 

The  Saros  cycle  of  6Xf>00='3600  years  does  not  pertain  to  the 
equation  of  the  year  of  365^  days  with  the  lunations.  Wherever 
the  lunar  year  was  the  one  in  general  use  it  was  only  necessary  to 
intercallate  months  not  years  as  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians. 

The  Chinese  Cosmic  year  of  129,600  years  mentioned  by  Shao- 
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Eang-tsi  and  Tshu-hi  (Neuman,  p.  59),  also  implies  the  periods  of 
60  and  600  years  :  —  t 

For  129,600=6X6X6=216X600 

=2160X60:  Then  2160=6X360, 

a  multiple  which  hardly  can  be  accidental. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  year  of  360  days  has  in  it  so 
much  astronomical  significance  that  it  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
recognized  in  the  ancient  calculations.  For,  first,  3@0=b  12X30; 
and,  secondly,  the' three  decades  into  which  the  month  is  divided 
imply  a  reference  to  30,  the  number  of  days  in  a  month  as  being 
the  standard  for  the  year.  In  the  ^^  little  "  month  the  decade  con- 
sists of  only  nine  days. 

Now,  it  being  admitted  that  the  Chinese,  from  the  earliest  times* 
made  use  of  a  sexagesimal  cycle  for  the  division  of  the  year=6x60 
days,  and  that  they  marked  the  years  by  a  cycle  of  60  years,  run- 
ning concurrently  with  the  cycle  of  days,  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
have  we  to  learn  from  this? 

1st.  We  conclude  that  this  cycle  must  have  been  instituted  orig- 
inally at  a  time  when  the  first  day  of  the  daily  cycle  coincided  with 
the  first  year  of  the  annual  cycle,  that  is,  when  they  commenced  on 
the  same  day. 

To  find  out  when  this  was  some  think  impossible,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  old  calendar;  but  it  might,  possibly,  by  the 
patient  collection  and  collation  of  the  ancient  data  be  ultimately 
ascertained. 

In  regard  to  astronomical  observations,  for  example,  Laplace 
found  that  the  notice  about  the  size  of  the  sun*s  shadow,  as  ob- 
served by  the  viceroy  Tsheu-Kung,  about  1100  B.  C,  was  singu- 
larly correct.  By  this  prince,  the  brother  of  Wuwang,  the  founder 
of  the  Tsheu  dynasty,  was  the  shadow  measured  at  the  solstice. 

Of  the  most  ancient  astronomical  entry  in  the  Shuking  (chap. 
Y  hiiin*)  the  date,  according  to  Gaubil  (in  his  Lettres  Edifiantes, 
pp.  322;  comp.  272)  is  the  first  year  of  Tai-Kia,  the  second 
ruler  of  the  Shang.  But  the  most  important  entry  is  in  the  first 
chapter  of  that  record.  The  signs  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  year  are  there  noted  in  the  reign  of  Yao.  By  inspection  and 
calculation  Ideler  found  that  they  were  exactly  correct  for  a  period 
of  about  4000  years  before  1837  A.  D.,  that  is,  to  about  2163  B. 
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C. ;  and  this,  according  to  the  most  trusted  [authorities »  as  seen 
above,  is  near  the  time  set  down  for  Yao's  reign.  But,  according 
to  the  chronology  of  the  celestial  empire  now  in  use,  which  has  been 
framed*  on  no  sufficiently  limited  basis,  it  is  placed  in  the  year 
2300  B.  C. 

If  after  sufficient  research  and  accumnlati  on  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  fix  the  ancient  chronology  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  data  be  properly  understood.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to  calcu. 
late  backwards  eclipses  of  the  sun  as  the  Bomans,  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  have  done.  But  phenomena  of  rare  occurrences,  which 
are  difficult  to^calculate,  such  as  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets, 
must  be  either  contemporary  notices  of  some  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena or  sheer  inventions. 

One  instance  that  may  be  mentioned  is  the  observation  of  a  con- 
junction of  five  planets  (among  which  the  sun  and  moon  are  spoken 
of)  on  the  first  day  of  Leitshin  in  the  reign  of  Tsheuen-hiu,  the 
second  successor  of  Hoang-Ti. 

Suppose  this  were  the  conjunction  of  the  three  upper  planets*,  to 
which  Kepler  first  directed  his  attention  in  reference  to  the  date  of 
Christ's  birth,  and  which  occurs  every  794  years  and  four  months; 
then  it  occurred  in  the  following  years :  — 

7  years,    4  mos.  12  da.  A.  D. 

786'  **         6     '*     00  *'     B.  C. 

1580     **       10     **     12  **     B.  C. 

2375     **         2     **     24  **     B.  C. 

This  last  date  might  answer  to  the  conjunction  in  the  time  of 
Tscheuen-hiu;  for,  according  to  the  official  Chinese  Tables,  as 
given  in  Ideler's  work,  he  reigned  from  2513  to  2436 ;  but  the 
dates  vary  to  the  extent  of  more  than  200  years  and  the  year  2375 
comes  within  the  limits  of  these  fluctuations. 


As  TO  THE    Primitive    Divisions  of  the    Year    Among    the 

Chinese  : 

On  this  most  of  our  information  is  derived  from  Gaubil  and  is  as 
follows :  — 

1.  In  the  s  nd  dynasty  the  day  commenced  at  mid-day.  The 
founder  of  the  third  dynasty,  Wee-wang,  fixed  it  at  midnight. 

6 
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2.  The  week  of  seven  days  (Zi  =  7)  is  proved  by  the  28  lanar 
stations  to  be  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Chinese,  but  it  was  by 
them  only  for  astrological  purposes.  It  plainly  depended,  orig- 
inally upon  the  four  lunar  phases,  but  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  it 
was  connected  with  a  certain  succession  of  the  planets.  Gaubil  says 
Confucius  mentions  the  Zi-week  as  being  in  use  in  the  time  of 
Tsheu,  the  third  dynasty : 

3.  Their  solar  year  of  365^  days  the  Chinese  began  to  reckon 
from  the  day  of  the  winter  solstice,  which  they  fixed  by  observa- 
tion of  the  longest  shadow  on  the  ground  at  midday. 

4.  Their  civil  year  commenced  at  the  lunar  month  in  which  the 
sun  entered  Pisces.  This  is  determined  by  the  conjunction  in 
Aquarius.  The  beginning  of  the  first  moon  is  the  new  moon  in 
Aquarius,  consequently  the  vernal  equinox  is  the  full  moon  of  the 
second  moon,  the  Autumnal  equinox  the  full  moon  of  the  eighth. 
With  the  full  moon  of  the  fifth  and  tenth  months  the  solstice  coin- 
cides. « 

The  Chinese  have  four  seasons  of  three  months  each,  being  the 
first,  second  and  third  moons  of  each  season.  They  are  divided 
into  six  sections  (zi  tshi)  of  15  to  16  days.  Hence  they  divide  the 
ecliptic  into  24  equal  parts,  each  containing  half  a  sign. 

1.  Zi  tshi.  Winter  Solstice,  Dec.  21  =  beginning  of  Capricorn. 
4.       **         Beginning  of   Spring,   Feb.  5  =  middle   of  Capri- 
corn =  45  days  before  the  vernal  equinox.     Sid- 
suen  =  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year. 
7.       **         Vernal  equinox  =  March  22  =  beginning  of  Aries. 
10.       <^         Beginning  of  Summer,  May  5  ^  middle  of  Tauros. 
13.       ^<         Summer  Solstice,  June  22  =  beginning  of  Cancer. 
16.       <<         Beginning  of  Autumn,  Aug.  5  =  middle  of  Leo. 
19.       <<         Autumnal  equinox,  Sept.  22  =  beginning  of  Libra. 
22.       *<         Beginning  of  Winter,  Nov.  5  =  middle    of   Sagi- 

tharius. 

The  beginning  of  their  civil  year,  as  above  is  seen  in  the  month 
nearest  to  the  middle  of  Aquarius,  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Tshuen-hiii  (2513-2436  B.  C),  that  is,  one  of  the  kings  prior  to 
Yu,  the  first  historical  dynast,  so  called. 

The  great  Yu  farther  ordained  that  the  first  month  of  Spring, 
that  is,  the  month  m  which  the  sun  entered  into  Pisces  (Gaubil, 
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Traite,  21),  should  be  the  first  of  the  year,  consequently  45  days 
before  the  equinox,  equal  to  Feb.  5th.  In  the  Annals  it  is  stated 
that  during  the  second  dynasty,  Shang  (1766-1154  B.  C.)  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  year  was  moved  forward  one  mouthy  that  is  to 
about  Jan.  7th,  consequently  the  year  began  when  the  sun  entered 
the  sign  of  Aquarius. 

In  the  third  dynasty,  Tsheu  (1122-314  B.  C.)  it  was  again 
brought  forward  a  mouthy  and,  therefore,  it  began  in  the  month  in 
f^hich  the  sun  entered  Capricorn  or  about  Dec.  7th.  This  is  based 
upon  old  traditions  and  notices  of  solar  eclipses,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  commentary  of  Zo-Tshuen  upon  Confucius'  Annals 
of  the  collateral  dynasty,  which  commentary  was  written  about  the 
year  500  B.  C. 

In  the  time  of  the  Tsin  (255-207  B.  C.)  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  pushed  back  one  sign  (Ideler,  N.):  but  it  would  seem,  not 
withstanding,  that  the  system  of  Yu  was  always  adhered  to,  namely, 
that  the  month  with  which  the  year  commenced  should  be  called 
the  vernal  month.  In  the  time  of  the  Tsheu,  therefore,  the  begin- 
ning of  Spring  in  the  civil  calendar  fell  in  the  middle  of  Saggittarius 
or  about  Nov.  7th. 

All  these  changes  are  explainable  by  the  cycle  of  60  years,  in 
which  every  600  years  had  an  error  of  one  month. 

Taking  the  year  2200  as  the  beginning  of  the  first  dynasty  Hia, 
then : — 

month  was  lost  at  the  year  1600 : 

2  months  were"  •*    <<      *<     1000: 

3  <*  •*     **  <<    <*      <<     400: 

This  took  place  under  the  Tshin  (255-207)  and  must  have  oc- 
curred after  256  and  before  206  (the  year  in  which  the  Han  suc- 
ceeded). 

From  a  variety  of  considerations  it  appears  that  the  supposed 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Yu  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  great  solar  eclipse  mentioned  in  the 
Annals  as  occurring  during  the  reign  of  Shin  (the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Yu)  took  place  on  the  25th  of  October,  2007,  which, 
according  to  the  most  trusted  authority,  was  the  16th  year  before 
the  accession  of  Yu.  Granting  this  assumption  to  be  correct  (e.e, 
that  1991  B.  C.ssthe  first  year  of  the  first  recognized  historic  dy- 


nasty)  and  oalliog  this  be^nning  in  rouad  numbers  2000  B.  C,  we 
shall  have  those  periods  to  have  commenced  in  the  years :  — 

2000—1400—800  —  200: 

which  last  is  nearly  the  first  year  of  the  Tain.  Daring  the  reign 
of  this  dynasty  (48  years)  a  permanent  improvement  was  made  in 
the  calendar. 
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Concerning  the  Origines,  the  PRiMrnvE  Histort  and  Chro- 
nology OF  THE  Hindoos. 

Of  these  peoples  the  origines  and  early  history  are  found  to  be 
somewhat  obscure.  They  are  of  the  Arian  stock  and  came  into 
the  country  in  the  very  early  ages  from  those  northern  districts, 
which  in  those  times  or  in  the  later  times  in  books  were  called  Iran 
(i.e.,  Airya). 


The  Four  Cosmic  Ages  op  the  Hindoos  and  Their  Rational 
Analysis  in  the  Light  of  the  Historic  Records  of  the  Hin- 
doos Left  Us  by  Megasthenes,  Arrian  and  Others  : 

I  wiH  begin  with  their  exhibit  of  the  four  Cosmic  ages,  so-called. 

According  to  Manu,  the  patriarch  of  the  human  race,  the  world 
had  passed  through  three  ages,  and  this  being  so,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, we  have  been  living  in  the  fourth  age  from  or  from  be- 
fore the  time  of  Manu.     The  synopsis  is  as  follows :  — 

Years. 
Satya  (Krita),  4,800  years  of  Gods,  reckoned  each  at 

360  human  years =  1,728,000 

Treta,  3,600  years  of  Gods,  each  360  human  years. .  =  1,296,000 

Dvapara,  2,400  years  of  Gods ;  =     864,000 

Eali,         1,200    "      «*       <*    =     432,000 


Total,  4,320,000 
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In  the  first  book  of  Manu  these  names  are  explained  as  follows :  — 

• 

I.  Truth Prevailing  Piety. 

II.  The  three  Sacrificial  Flames Knowledge. 

m.  Doubt Sacrificial  Worship. 

IV.  Sins •.Liberality. 

Max  Mueller  and  Lassen  thought  the  original  reference  in  this 
system  of  Cosmic  Ages  was  to  the  changes  of  the  moon ;  but  if 
there  were  any  such  reference  it  must  have  been  an  indirect  one, 
for  the  arbitrary  make  up  simply  indicates  ages  in  some  sort, 
mythical,  of  course,  but  made  out  in  an  astronomical  way.  It  is 
allowed  that  myth  implies  history  as  a  counterfeit  implies  an  orig- 
inal, or  a  false  God  a  true  one  ;  but  the  question  which  concerns  us 
here  is  how  far  back  into  the  antiquity  does  the  history  of  India, 
which  we  have,  give  us  a  connected  thread  ?  Eren  the  old  hymns 
of  that  country  imply  a  great  antiquity  for  its  history,  as  well  as 
the  hundreds  of  years  of  cataclysms,  which  separate  the  so-called 
historic  ages  from  each  other,  imply  history  in  some  sort  before 
and  after  those  gaps. 

Proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  the  numbers,  which  make  up  those 
Cosmic  Ages,  we  find  the  number  constituting  the  fourth,  namely, 
432,000,  to  be  made  up  of  6x6x6=216X2X1,000=432,000;  the 
third  age  to  be  the  double  of  this  fourth ;  the  second  to  be  its 
treble  and  th^  first  its  quadruple,  in  duration  ;  t.e.,  432,000X4= 
1,728,000  years,  which  is  the  number  of  years  given  for  the  first 

age. 

The  best  source  of  information  concerning  a  connected  ancient 
history  of  India  is  the  information  of  that  sort  left  byMegasthenes, 
a  Greek  writer.  He  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  well  learned 
and  generally  well  accomplished  for  his  age.  After  the  short  war 
which  had  place  between  Seleucus  Nicanor  and  Sandrokottus 
(Kandragupta)  a  King  of  India,  he  went  as  envoy  for  Nicanor  to 
the  court  of  the  latter  at  Palibothra,  where  he  accomplished  his 
mission  cleverly  and  effected  besides  a  matrimonial  alliance.  The 
information  he  sets  out  to  convey,  then,  concerning  ancient  India  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  headquarters  and  his  statements  on 
that  ancient  subject,  especially  as  contained  in  Arrian,  are  the  main 
source  from  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  since  the  time  of  the 
latter  have  derived  their  information  on  that  subject. 
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Megastbeaes  begins  bis  accoimt  by  atatiiig  tbat  between  tbe  reign 
of  DioiiysoH  (whom  he  makes  bis  Srat  historic  King  of  India,  and 
who  was  succeeded  by  Spatembu'i )  and  that  of  Sandrakottus  there 
Were  153  Kings.  The  best  Mss.  of  Pliny  gave  tbe  same  number  as 
does  Arrian.  These  are  said  to  have  reigned  6042  years  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny's  copy,  6452.  The  critics  cousider  they  have 
some  reason  to  think  Pliny's  statement  the  more  correct  one. 

In  the  sentence  whereof  these  statements  now  given  form  a  part 
there  are  a  few  words  wanting;  but  Duncker  and  other  eminent 
critics  conclude  tbe  sense  to  be  that  the  succession  of  kings  in  that 
long  period  w:i3  thricu  broken  by  the  introduction  of  a  government 
of  tbe  people,  which  Diodorus  in  two  parallel  passages  calls  a  dem- 
ocratry  in  the  separate  cities  or  states.  We  also  learn  that  the  dur- 
ations of  these  interruptions  were,  respectively,  tbe  first  for  200, 
the  second  for  300  and  the  last  for  120  years.  Deducting  the  sum 
of  these,  that  is,  630  from  6452  years  we  have  \e{t  5832  years, 
which  being  divided  by  153,  the  number  of  kings,  gives  38  years 
of  average  reign,  which,  being  somewhat  too  large  an  average  for 
experience,  plainly  indicates  there  is  something  wrong  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  calculation.  For  such  a  long  period  experience  shows 
the  average  reign  would  not  probably  be  over  26  to  28  years  at  the 
most,  which  last  average  would  allow  to  the  153  kings  an  aggregate 
of  4284  years  ;  while  an  average  of  20  years,  which  might  appear 
to  experience  just  as  reasonable,  and  which  is  two  years  more  than 
Sir  I^aac  Newton  found  to  be  the  average  length  of  reign  of  mon- 
arcbs,  would  give  to  the  153  kings  an  aggregate  of  3060  years. 
We  have  no  need  here,  therefore,  of  supposing  contemporary,  paral- 
lel lines  of  kings,  inasmuch  as  tbe  time  given  for  the  153  kings 
would  require,  at  our  calculation,  double  that  number  of  kings  in 
sucoeBsioQ  to  occupy  it. 

Lassen  supposed  this  list  (>f  Megasthenes  to  represent  the  three 
last  Cosmic  ages,  beginning  with  Treta,  but  others,  with  perhaps 
more  reason,  applied  it  to  the  whole  four,  their  argument  being  that 
the  three  breaks  were  caused  by  falls  or  dbplacements  of  dynasties 
Id  each  case,  and  that  the  three  breaks  imply  the  four  periods,  one 
respectively  for  the  end  of  the  first  of  the  second  and  of  the  third. 

The  length  of  tbe  reign  of  his  fir»it  king,  Dionysus,  Megastbenes 
does  not  seem  to  have  given.  He  re  presents  him  as  liaving  found  a 
rude  population,  clothed  in  skins,  unacquainted  with  agriculture 
tad  without  fixed  habitations.     To  him  is  ascribed  the  introduction 
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of  agriculture  and  a  degree  of  civilization.  By  a  close  considera- 
tioQ  of  the  data  given  we  might  succeed  in  approximately  de^termin- 
ing  the  time  of  the  Arian  immigration  to  India ,  for  Dionysus  is 
represented  as  the  leader  o^  that  immigration  into  India,  of  people 
of  the  same  identical  Turanic  stock  as  in  the  main  were  already  in 
occupation  of  the  country.  Dionysus,  according  to  Diodorus,  died 
in  India  after  he  had  reigned  52  years  ;  which  term  is  allowed  by 
the  same  author  to  his  colleague  and  successor  Spatembas.  Diony- 
sus is  the  celebrated  God  Bacchus  ;  whether  Spatembas  was  after- 
wards understood  as  a  God  does  not  appear;  but  if  their  term  ot 
reign  was  meant  to  symbolize  the  Zodiac  or  course  of  the  sun,  then 
we  may  suppose  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  year  was  signified  by 
fifty-two. 

Spatembas  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Budyas,  who  reigned 
twenty-two  years ;  and  he  by  Kradeuas. 

Fifteen  generations  after  Dionysus  reigned  Hercules  (Krishna): 
Diodorus  represents  him  as  having  built  several  cities,  one  of 
which  was  Palibotbra.  He  had  many  sons,  to  each  of  whom  he 
left  a  kingdom,  as  well  as  one  to  his  daughter,  Pandara. 

Some  modern  interpreters  understand  Dionysos  as  the  elder 
Mann,  the  Primeval  Man,  son  of  the  Sun  ( Vivasvat).  He  appears 
to  hold  a  somewhat  similar  position  in  the  primeval  history  of 
India  as  does  Gemshid  (Jima)  among  the  Iranians.  According  to 
Arrian  no  date  of  reign  is  given  to  him  in  Megasthenes.  Doubt- 
less the  latter  understood  him  as  a  God,  to  a  ruler  of  which  charac- 
ter the  Indians  allowed  1000  years  of  reign. 

If  Dionysus  is  the  elder  Mann,  Spatembas  would  reasonably  be 
understood  as  the  Younger  Manu  (Svayambhuva,  the  self-existent) 
who  is  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  the  progenitor  of  all  their  kings. 

In  Budyas,  i.e.,  Buddha  (Mercury,  son  of  the  moon)  husband  of 
Ila  (Earth)  who  was  daughter  of  Spatembas,  we  possibly  have  an- 
other reign  of  a  God  represented.  His  name  signifies  the  <<  awak- 
ened." It  has  been  suggested  that  the  22  years  of  reign  ascribed 
to  him  may  be  through  mistake  for  28,  the  four  weeks  of  the 
phases  of  the  moon. 

The  races  of  the  Moon  are  supposed  by  the  Sanskrit  lists  to  be 
derived  from  him  (Eandravausa) ;  and  from  this  race  are  descended 
the  kings  of  Magadha  (Palibothra,  Pataliputra,  above  Patua  on  the 
Ganges).  According  to  the  Book  of  Manu,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
race  of  the  Sun  is  descended  from  Manu.     In  Megasthenes'  epito- 
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mi^ts  the  two  races  appear  somewhat  mixed  up.  It  appears  that 
the  race  of  the  Moon  were  not  content  to  give  precedenoo  to  that 
of  the  Sun,  the  Kings  of  Oude  (Ayodhyn). 

The  name  of  the  successor  of  Budyas  is  more  properly  read 
Puriirava  than  as  the  Greeks  have  it  Kradeuas.  It  is  likely  Meg- 
a.stheuo3  rend  it  Pruieuas,  wbich  would  have  given  rise  to  the  latter 
form.  Pururuva  means  "  the  glorioua  :  "  He  appears  in  the  Veda 
aa  a  mythical  pers^ouage,  the  biisbiiod  of  Urvasi,  a  celestial  water 
mjTnph  (Apsanis  or  Apsara,  i.e.,  Uutiine).  He  is  represented  in 
the  epics  as  a  great  oouqueror  and  powerful  ruler,  who,  however, 
perished,  aa  a  result  of  his  own  presumption.  The  system  of  castes 
(from  Varnn,  color,  perhaps  from  the  castesbeiog  distinguished  by 
differently  colored  garments)  originated  with  him.  Before  his  time 
the  Arian  people  were  undivided  and  only  one  God,  Nurayana, 
(EgyptianNuharainn,  Rivers?)  was  worshiped.  At  the  couHuenceof 
the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  numelvi  Allahabad,  was  his  royal  residence. 

All  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  tradttioa  of  the  learned  men  at  the 
court  of  Sandrokottus. 

The  ruler  in  the  fifteenth  succession  was  Krishna,  whom  the 
Gl-eeks  call  the  liidian  Hercules,  and  who  was  especially  worshiped 
ID  the  country  of  the  Snrasens.  He  is  the  king  in  the  land  of  the 
Prasians  (the  Easterns)  having  his  royal  residence  at  Matliura, 
Weber  thinks  that  the  notion  of  his  posterity  being  descended  from 
him  and  bis  own  late-born  daughter  Patidaeu  is  but  a  niisander- 
standing  of  the  old  myth  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  connection 
with  a  female.  The  probable  historical  sense  of  it,  aa  it  appears 
also  in  the  Pragapati,  is  that  the  renowned  race  of  Pandava,  with  . 
whose  dowi)faIl  the  third  era  concluded,  or  perhaps  the  princely 
bouse  of  Paudiva  (Pondya)  whose  residence  was  Madura  (later 
Mathura),  in  the  Southern  country  of  the  Ganges,  were  descended 
from  Krishna's  daughter.  Sir  Wm.  Jones  (Works,  vol.  IV.  209) 
says  the  Sacred  books  expressly  place  an  Avatara  between  the  first 
and  second  eras.  This  impersonation,  which  does  not  exii^t  in  the 
Vcdas  is  Krishna.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  Ramu,  the  third  divine 
hero,  the  extir|)ator  of  the  royal  races,  ia  introduced  between  the 
second  and  third  eras.  This  position  of  Rama  is  discovered  by 
Lassen  from  the  tradition  to  have  been  quite  ancient. 

Megusthenes,  then,  represents  hie  first  era  as  of  lil'tecn  or  sixteen 
geaeraUons,  having  a  God  as  the  founder  and  a  God  as  the  destroyer 
of  the  dynasty. 
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Now,  the  Ariau  tradition  represents  not  Krishna  as  succeeding 
to  Puriirava,  of  the  race  of  the  moon^  but  Ayus,  whose  son,  Nahu- 
sha  (the  man,  human?),  is  represented  as  being  und-er  the  ban  on 
account  of  his  overbearing  character.  Upon  the  death  of  his  grand- 
soU|^  the  much  esteemed  Yayati,  the  partition  of  the  world  takes 
place.  To  his  youngest  son,  Puru,  he  left  his  kingdom  and  to  his 
other  four  sons  he  distributed  the  rest  of  the  earth.  In  this  matter 
his  ^ons  were  treated  like  the  three  sons  of  Feredun,  who,  when 
the  partition  of  the  earth  took  place  among  them,  as  according  to 
Firdusi,  the  youngest,  Iredsh,  obtains  Iran,  the  home  country; 
and  the  other  two,  Selm  and  Tur,  obtain  the  western  and  eastern 
countries  respectively,  the  latter  having  for  his  share  Turkestan 
and  Tshin  (China).  This,  in  the  mind  of  some,  would  indicate  not 
only  the  settlement  of  China  and  Mandchuria,  but  the  western 
countries  of  Europe  also  by  the  Iranians.  The  four  other  sons  of 
Yay&ti  are  named  in  order :  Yadu,  the  father  of  Yadava,  people  of 
the  south;  Turvasu,  the  father  of  lawless  races,  with  whom  some 
of  the  books  connect  the  Yavana;  Druhyn,  the  ancestor  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deserts  by  the  sea,  who  had  no  kings;  Ann,  the 
patriarch  of  the  northern  people. 

These  four  primeval  names  occur  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda 
in  the  same  order.  Max  Muller  suggested  that  Turvasu  might 
contain  the  tribal  name  of  Turan  and  Turk.  In  the  battle  song  of 
the  Rigveda,  Turvasa  is  the  leader  of  the  races  who  are  the  enemies 
of  Indra ;  and  in  the  Zend  books  the  Turanians  are  styled  Firdusi's 
Tftirya,  /.e.,  the  foes  of  Firdusi,  kinsj  of  the  Iranians.  The  south- 
.east  of  India  doubtless  pertained  to  this  race,  being  inhabited  from 
the  Vindya  mountains  by  Turanian  races. 

But  to  Ann  the  dominion  of  the  north  is  given.  It  is  thought 
the  Bactrians  are  meant  or  the  Assyrians,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
was  Ann,  which  was  also  the  name  of  a  god  of  the  Assyrians. 

But,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  the  patriarch,  Yayati, 
reigned  a  thousand  years.  He  is  supposed  to  represent  the  interval 
between  the  era  of  the  primeval  or  mythical  world  and  the  begin- 
nings of  history  proper,  or  it  might  mean  a  transition  from  one 
mythic  period  to  another,  the  name  meaning  **  advancement," 
"progress."  IS  the  period  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  rulers,  over 
which  we  have  passed,  represent  the  first  period,  then  it  ended  with 
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a  kingdom  in  the  Punjab  ,  of  which  only  very  vague  reminiscences 
have  been  preserved,  and  then  enaues  a  democracy  after  it  for  200 
years,  as  according  to  Mcgastbenea. 

The  Sarasviiti  Kingdoms  begin  our  second  era,  whose  great  heroes 
are  the  Bharata  ;  and  the  Ramityana  is  the  epic  representation  of  it 
and  ita  violent  end.  To  this  era  ensues  a  democracy  of  300 
years. 

In  the  third  era,  the  Paukala  (the  five  races),  the  conquerors  of 
the  Bhnriitidae  struggle  with  the  Kuru  and  the  latter  again  with 
the  Pandava,  after  whose  war  of  extermination  the  last  era  en- 
sues. 

As,  according  to  Megasthenea,  the  first  era  closes  with  Krishna- 
Hercules,  so  apparently  does  the  second  with  Rama ;  and  as  the 
B&mayana  is  the  epodo  of  this  seconcl  period,  so  is  the  Mahabharata 
rif  the  third.  The  mutual  contentions  of  the  princes  themselves 
hero  bring  about  their  oivn  downfall. 

According  to  our  appliciitiim  there  should  120  years  intervene 
between  the  third  and  fourth  eras  ;  l»ut  in  some  of  the  Parsee  hooks 
there  appears  hero  again  the  mythical  period  of  1000  years,  which 
simply  means  that  the  duration  of  the  interval  could  not,  at  tho 
time  of  the  making  of  the  list,  be  exactly  determined. 

Our  assumption,  then,  of  the  Cosmic  eras  being  representations, 
in  some  sort,  of  dynastic  periods,  and  the  intervening  periods  rep- 
resenting governments  of  the  people,  it  is  plain  that  down  to  the 
end  of  the  third  era,  what  information  we  have  concerning  those 
dynasties  is  rather  of  a  shadowy  character  and  without  a  chrono- 
logy. 

In  regard  to  the  chronological  starting  point  of  the  Fourth  Period 
it  was  found  the  Brahmimical  starting  point  of  3102  B.  C.  was  in 
error  more  than  1000  years  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  only 
certain  point  in  regard  to  it  is  that  Kaudragupta  (the  Sandra- 
kottns  of  Megasthenes)  ascended  the  throne  of  Palil)otbra,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Magadha,  between  320  and  312,  probably  315 
B.C. 

Kandragupta  overthrew  the  house  of  the  Nanda,  a  royal  house, 
indeed,,  respecting  which  the  Brahmtnical  tniditions  are  very  con- 
fused and  contradictory.  In  a  chronological  point  of  view  the 
notices  of  the  earlier  dynasties  of  the  kingdom  of  Magadha  are 
tmcbronoLogical.      The   following   is   a  shadowing   forth   of    this 
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Fourth  Period,  in  regard  to  the  supposed  dynasties  and  their 
periods,  as  according  to  Lassen  (i.  501,  Purana  list):  — 

I.     Barhadratha 20  or  21  kings 1000  years. 

II.     Pradyota 5  **      138  " 

III.  Saisunaga 10  "     360  " 

IV.  Nanda 9  «<     100  " 


1598     *' 
Supposing  the  accession  of  Kandragupta  to  be...  315     **    B.   C. 


Then  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  or  Fourth  Period 

is 1913  years  B.  C. 


Concerning  the  Age  op  Buddha. 

• 

The  chronology  of  Buddha  is  recognized  as  the  first  resting  place 
in  the  Indian  history  after  we  go  back  of  Alexander.  Lassen  has 
proved  that  the  only  tradition  worthy  of  notice  in  the  chronology 
of  Buddha  is  that  of  the  Cingalese.  (Lassen  ii,  51-61).  Accord- 
ing to  it  in  the  year  543  B.  C*  Buddha  escaped  from  the  limitations 
of  earthly  existence ,  having  then  arrived  at  self-annihilation  (Nir- 
vfi,na). 

The  Buddhistic  list  of  kings  is  that  of  the  house  of  Magadha, 
which  was  then  seated  to  the  south  of  Pataliputra,  in  Bagagriha,  so 
called  after  an  ancient  city  of  that  name  in  the  Upper  Punjaub. 
The  house  of  Samudradatta  from  Mithila  ( Videha)  consisting  of  25 
kings,  of  whom  the  last  was  called  Dipankara,  reigned  there  in  the 
first  instance.  To  this  succeeded  the  house  of  Bbattiya,  called  also 
Mabapadma,  **  abounding  in  stones,"  which  was  the  Brahminical 
epithet  of  the  house  of  the  Nanda  kings,  the  sons  of  Mabanandi  and 
a  Sudra.  But  as  Bhattiya  lost  his  independence  the  dynasty  com- 
mences with  his  son  Bimbasira,  who  reigned  52  years  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Agatasatru,  who  reigned  32  years.  The 
seventh  king  after  Bimbasira  was  Sisunaga,  who  reigned  18  and 
was  succeeded  by  Kalasoka,  for  28  years,  whose  son  Bbadrasena, 
with  22  years  for  himself  and  his  nine  brothers,  was  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Nanda. 
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According  to  the  Buddhist  tradition,  as  intimated,  Bhattiya  be- 
came tributary  to  the  king  of  Anga,  but  his  enterprising  son,  after- 
wards King  Bimbasira,  expelled  the  tax  collectors  of  the  king  of 
Anga,  by  whom  the  country  was  oppressed,  defeated  the  king  him- 
self in  battle,  and  made  Kampa,  the  capital  of  Anga,  his  royal 
residence  till  his  father's  death.  The  latter  had  appointed  him 
king  in  his  fifteenth  year,  which  is  an  explanation  of  the  long  reign 
of  52  years. 

Now,  Bimbasira  was  only  five  years  younger  than  Buddha  and 
in  childhood  a  friend  of  his.  When  he  was  invested  with  the  sov- 
ereignty by  his  father  Buddha,  was  20  years  old.  The  latter  was  the 
son  of  Suddhodana  of  the  race  of  the  Sakhja,  kings  of  Devadaha, 
and  styles  himself  the  Sramana  Gautama,  the  colonist  of  the  race 
of  the  holy  patriarchs  of  the  kings  of  the  eastern  country,  Gotama, 
a  name  which  occurs  in  the  Veda  as  belonging  to  a  celebrated  fam- 
ily of  minstrels. 

Now,  supposing  Buddha  to  have  died  in  543  B.  C,  the  traditions 
-afford  the  following  data  for  fixing  the  chronology:  — 

B.C. 

Buddha  bom  5  years  before  the  birth  of  Bimbisar^ 598 

Dedicates  himself  to  reflection  in  his  29th  year ;  Bimbisara's 

24th  year  and  the  10th  year  of  his  reign 569 

Appears  as  teacher  at  35,  being  the  16th  year  of  Bimbisara's 

reign 563 

Dies  in  the  21st  year  of  his  teachership,  aged  56 • 543 


• 


If,  therefore,  Buddha  died  in  543  B.  C,  the  first  year  of  Bimbi- 
sara's  reign  was  578  B.  C.  and  the  list  is  as  follows :  — 

I.  The  House  of  Bhattiya : 

B.C. 

1.  Bimbisara  reigns  52  years 578 — 527 

2.  Agatasatru     ««     32     «*     527 — 495 

3.  Udayabhadra  (Udaya)  reigns  16  years 495 — 479 

4.  Anurudhaka  (Munda)  reigns  8  years 479 — 471 

5.  Nagadasaka  reigns  24  years 471 — 447 

Bnd  of  this  dynasty. 


* 
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II.  The  House  of  Sisun&ga  :  — 

1.  Sisunaga  reigned  18  years 447 — 429 

2.  Kalasoka  reigned  28  years 429 — 401 

3.  Bbadras^na  and  9  brothers,  22  years 401 — 379 

The  last  of  the  brothers,  Pingamakha,  was 
dethroned  by  I^anda. 

III.  The  House  of  Nanda  and  his  sons :  — 

1.  Nanda  becomes  king  and  reigns  66  years 379 — 313 

>^  2.  Nanda's  younger   brother   dethroned   by  Kan- 

dragupta 313—312 

y 

/ 

The  dates  and  figures  may  not  be  all  correct  here,  but  they  are 
approximate ;  and  the  matter  hath  on  the  whole  as  clear  a  face,  as 
with  the  data  we  possess  we  can  undertake  to  give  it.  Mahananda, 
(the  Great  Nanda)  ruled  over  **  the  whole  earth."  The  Brahmin- 
ical  lists,  which  are  often  found  untrustworthy,  give  him  a  reign  (ff , 
43  years  and  the  balance  of  twelve  years  of  that  dynasty  to  his  son 
Sumalya.  Lassen  makes  the  period  of  the  dynasty  88  years  ;  but  I 
conclude  there  {^reasonable  ground  for  the  number  I  have  given, 
66,  as  being  nearly  correct. 

To  the  kingdom  of  Kandragupta  (the  kingdom  of  the  Prasians, 
that  is,  the  Easterns),  also  belonged  the  peninsula  of  Gugerat, 
which  extended  on  the  north  as  far  as  the  Indus  and  to  the  south  as 
far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the  limits  of  Kalinga.  Hi^ 
grandson  and  second  successor  may  be  said  to  have  conquered  the 
whole  of  Arvavara.  His  forces  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  600,000 
infantry,  30,000  cavalry  and  900  elephants.  He  died  in  the  24th 
year  of  his  reign,  supposed  289  B.  C.  To  him  succeeded  Vindu- 
sara,  who  reigned  28  years,  consequently  to  B.  C.  261.'  His  suc- 
cessor, Asoka,isthatking  who  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism. 
His  inscriptions,  in  which  the  Buddhist  doctrines  are  inculcated, 
and  the  84,000  Buddhist  sanctuaries  (Kaitya),  that  is,  partly  tem- 
ples and  partly  tumuli  (Stupa,  Topes),  which  he  is  reputed  to  have 
erected  are,  in  the  present  day,  admired  among  the  monuments  of 
Buddhism.  His  reign  of  37  years  was  the  meridian  of  the  empire 
of  the  Maurya;  immediately  after  which  its  downfall  took  place, 
225  B.  C. 

From  what  we  have  already  had,  the  conclusion  of  historical  criti- 
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Cism  will  not  be  a  matter  of  wmiiler,  iifimely,  that  the  four  cosmic 
eras  of  Maim  are  but  the  mythical  siit-erdotal  ofTsets  to  the  obeciirity 
of  tbe  history  or  the  traditions  of  tlio  four  historical  ages,  or  states, 
with  iheir  respeclive  democracies  or  interregna  at  the  end  of  the 
firdt  three.  It' the  first  age  contains  only  general  mythical  tepre- 
seatalioiis  of  the  divine  pi-ugeQitora,  with  some  minute  details  to- 
wards the  close,  this  does  not  justly  detract  from  the  reality  of  tbe 
period  itself.  The  indications  enable  us  to  conclude  that  tbe  sec- 
ond periiid  commeacod  prcYiousiy  to  the  old  settlement  in  the 
country  of  tbe  Five  River:-,  on  the  Sarasvati,  the  holy  land  of  the 
Brahmins.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  lon<^  antecedent 
periiid,  commencing  with  the  incoming  of  the  Anans,  and  which 
implies  there  then  residence  within  the  country.  The  end  of  that 
first  period  cannot,  I  think,  be  reasonably  put  at  a  later  date  than 
3000  B.  C.  We  have  then,  according  to  Megasthenes,  an  interval 
of  200  years  of  democracy  ;  then  a  second  dynastic  period  connected 
at  its  end  with  a  democracy  of  300  years;  then  a  third  dynastic 
period,  connected  with  a  democracy  of  120  years;  after  which  com- 
mences the  fourth  period  or  Kaliyuga. 

As  the  statement  of  the  lengths  of  tbe  monarchial  periods  can,  in 
the  circumstances,  be  only  approximative,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  remark  that  to  limit  the  time  of  the  monarchies  to  about  tbe 
■■ouble  of  tbe  intervening  times  of  democracy  is  not  iiecesaarily  tbe 
most  probable  computation;  for  it  is  implied  in  the  exceptions  that 
tbe  periods  of  monarchy  were  much  longer  than  they. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  200  years  of  democracy  after  the 
«nd  of  the  first  period,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  second 
monarchical  period  commenced  about  the  year  3000  B.  C,  and  the 
Calculations  of  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  period  by  Las- 
sen justifies  us  in  ascribing  to  tbe  two  middle  periods  an  average  of 
800  years  duration. 

In  these  conditions  the  approximate  determination  of  the  epochs 
will  be  about  as  follows; — 

B.  C.~Yearf 
Beginning  of  Fourth  Era,  about 980  —  880 

Duration  of  Third  Democracy 120—    120 

End  of  the  Third  Era,  about 1 100  —  1000 

Dnrationof  Third  Era.  about 800—    800 

Beginning,  therefore,  of  Third  Era 1901)— 1800 


I 
90  AGES. 

Duration  of  Second  Democracy 300  —   300 

End,  therefore,  of  Second  Era 2200  —  2100 

Duration  of  Second  Period 800—    800 

Beginninor,  therefore,  of  Second  Era 3000  —  2900 

Duration  of  Firat  Democracy 200  —   200 

* 

End,  therefore,  of  First  Period. , 3200  —  3100 

or 
3100  —  ^000 

• 

As  regards  the  duration  of  the  First  period  from  the  immigration 
of  the  Arians  into  the  Indus  country  to  their  becoming  possessed 
of  the  land  of  the  Sarasvati  we  have  no  standard  to  judge  by,  if  it 
arise  not  to  us  from  a  consideration  and  comparison  of  language. 
All  that  it  is  expedient  to  say  is  that  peculiar  habits  of  life  were 
contracted  in  the  land  of  the  Five  Rivers  (Punjab),  and  that  out  of 
the  religion  there  instituted,  allusions  to  which  are  found  in  the 
oldest  Yedic  hymns,  the  Brahminical  system,  with  a  new  mythology, 
and  the  introduction  of  castes  gradually  grew  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Sutledj.  The  first  epoch  of  the  Arian  kingdom  in  India  only 
comprised  the  country  of  the  seven  rivers  (the  country  of  the  five 
rivers  or  Punja|)) ;  and  to  that  locality  all  the  narratives  of  the  6r9t 
period  refer. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Sanskrit  Indians  and  of  the  Vedic  Indians 
we  mean  Arian  people  all  the  same  ;  but  the  former  are  distinguished 
by  their  peculiar  religion,  their  manner  of  life,  and  the  peculiar  turn 
of  geniu!5.  The  Sanskrit  Indians  have,  of  all  the  Arian  races,  the 
least  inclination  for  historical  pursuits.  With  them  everything  cos- 
mical  resolves  itself  into  the  ideal  and  symbolical  and  then  assumes 
a  fantastic  shape.  Between  these  and  the  Vedic  Indians  there  is  a 
marked  contrast,  which  shows  itself  plainly  in  their  ancient  poems. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  the  Vedic  Indians  are  merely  Iranian  Arians,  who 
crossed  the  Indus,  as  regards  their  language,  their  customs  and  their 
religious  observances.  The  chasm  which  divides  the  Vedic  litera- 
ture from  the  Sanskrit  is  a  wide  one.  The  former,  at  least  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  has  reached  us,  belongs  as  far  back  as  the  second 
era,  doubtless  to  the  first  and  preceding.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Buddha,  in  the  fourth  era,  Sanskrit  was  a  dead  language,  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  learned  one,  as  we  say  in  reference  to  Latin.     He 
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lived  in  the  coantry  of  the  Bnibmins,  yet  he  did  not  teiicli  io  tbeir 
language,  but  iu  Puli.  Intcniiil  caDVulsions  in  the  way  of  dynastic 
aiid  imlitical  changes  in  a  country  produce  remarkuble  effects  in 
regard  to  language.  A  change  of  dynasty  may  have  the  effect  of 
giving  a  new  language  to  a  country,  or  at  least  auch  a  variation  of 
the  old  89  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  now.  The  Anglo  Saxon  is  a 
different  language  from  that  of  the  ancieut  Britons,  the  French 
from  the  old  Gallic,  and  the  Italian,  a  Gothic  language,  from  the 
Latin,  all  of  which  were  induced  by  dynastic  changes.  A  language 
does  not  die  out  except  in  consequence  oT  such  remarkable  events. 
It  is  said  the  Hebrew  became  a  sacred  language  only  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity;  this  was  after  tbo  old  thought  of  Phoeuicia 
had  returned  from  Babylon  clothed  with  a  new  dress.  The  word 
Sanskrit  Biguifics  the  complete,  i.e.,  learned  language  in  contra^ 
distinction  to  the  popular  idiom.  Between  the  beginning  of  the 
Kaliyaga  and  the  time  of  Buddha  no  event  that  we  can  discover  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  change  the  language  took  place.  But  between 
the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  era  there  was 
an  interval  of  democracy,  so  called,  of  120  years,  preceded,  and, 
doubtless,  followed  by  protracted  and  destructive  wars.  Whenever 
it  was  the  Sanskrit  reached  its  zenith,  then  the  Vedic,  the  language 
of  the  Seers,  was  neglected.  This  was  the  demotic  or  popular  lan- 
guage as  compared  with  the  Sanskrit,  now  become  the  language  of 
the  learned. 

The  Zendic  language  is  that  of  the  old  Bactrians  of  the  home 
ooontry,  that  is,  East-Iranian.  To  tbo  Vedic  as  well  as  the  Sanskrit 
languages  it  presents  a  contrast.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that 
of  the  first  cuneiform  character  to  be  Median  or  West  Iranian  of  a 
later  epoch. 

The  organic  law  which  is  developed  in  those  changes  of  language 
here  spoken  of  may  be  called  the  limitedness  of  a  language  in  a  con- 
quered nation  as  compared  with  its  natural  flow  in  the  home  coun- 
try. As  the  Indian  literature  of  the  Vedic  language  (the  popular 
language  of  the  first  era)  appears  about  theend  of  the  second  period, 
so  the  literature  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  the  popuUr  idiom  of  the 
tiiird  period  begins  to  appear  in  the  fourth. 
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Concerning  the  Location  of  Ancient  Iran  Whence  the  Arians 

Emigrated  to  India. 

Tb9  text  of  the  opening  Fargard  or  section  of  that  ancient  Arian 
record,  the  Vendidad,  may  give  some  idea  as  to  the  geographical 
position  of  that  country  vaguely  called  Iran,  from  its  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  climate. 

"  There  Angro  Manyus  (Ahriman),  the  deadly,  created  a  mighty 
serpeut  and  snow :  the  work  of  Deva ;  ten  months  of  winter  are 
•there  ;  two  months  of  summer." 

The  ancestors  of  the  Arians,  according  to  this,  inhabited  what 
may  be  called  a  very  cold  country.  The  truth  appears,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  that  parts  of  the  country  which  the  race  inhabited  were 
of  a  cold  and  other  parts  of  a  temperate  climate.  The  following  pas- 
sage found  in  the  same  record,  which  appears  inconsistent  with  the 
above,  may  refer  to  that  part  of  ancient  Iran  which  has  been  called 
**  the  land  of  pleasantness."    It  is  as  follows:  — 

**The  warm  weather  lasts  seven  months  and  winter   five,"  etc. 

It  is  said  this  last  passage  was  added  by  a  later  editor,  *<  traces 
of  whose  interpolation  and  tampering  are  discernible  throughout." 
What  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  this  position  is  that  the  passage  is 
omitted  in  the  Huzuresh  or  Pehlevi  translation  ;  and  Lassen,  in  his 
Indian  Archaeology,  gives  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  an  interpolation. 
If  it  be  properly  regarded  as  an  interpolation,  it  may,  as  I  have  in- 
timated above,  be  said  that  the  interpolator  was  quite  mtelligent  in 
bis  insertion.  , 

It  is  understood  that  the  Arians  left  their  primitive  abodes  in 
consequence  of  a  convulsion  of  nature  by  which  a  remarkable  change 
of  the  climate  was  produced.  Some  have  thought  it  referred  to  dis- 
ruptions of  the  earth  by  internal  and  perhaps  external  forces  through 
which  the  Caspian  and  Aral  and  other  inland  seas  may  have  been 
produced  or  enlarged,  and  by  the  existence  of  which  eventually  the 
climate  became  sensibly  colder.  The  Caspian  Sea  borders  upon 
old  Iran,  and  the  Aral  is  in  the  trans-Caspian  district,  in  the  same  lat- 
itude however,  though  distant. 

In  the  mention  of  Ahriman  having  created  <<  a  mighty  serpeAt  and 
snow,"  the  latter  would  pertain  to  the  Idea  we  have  just  now  been 
considering.  Namely,  the  change  from  a  temperate  to  a  cold  climate 
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the  former,  *'  a  mighty  serpent, "  woulJ,  iloubtless,  refer  to  humsin 
encraioa,  somo  aomudic  natjuas,  perhaps,  of  those  northern  regionw, 
who  hy  ihoir  c:ivalry  incursions  may  have  rendered  the  Ariiin  poai- 
tioBd  even  more  uticomfurtable  than  Che  gnow  bad  done.  But  some 
.■suppose  the  great  serpent  may  refer  to  V(ili;anic  eruptions,  which 
thoy  think  *'  could  play  outy  a  suliordinale  psirt  "  in  the  great  con- 
Tiilsion. 

The  primeval  home  of  the  Arians,  whence  they  migrated  on  their 
way  towards  India  U  pl:iced  by  aome  of  the  best  investiiiiitoisupoii 
the  slopes  of  the  Bulur  Tagh,  in  the  Highhmd  of  Pamii'  betwei;n  tlie 
d7th  and 40th  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  Stitb  and  the  9l)th 
degree  of  longitude.  On  this  western  slope  of  the  Belnr-Tagh  and 
tho  Muxtagh,  the  Tian-Shang,  or  Celestial  Mountain  of  the  Chinese 
tile  H:iro-Berezaiti  (Albordsh)  ia  also  found,  which  is  involtL'd  in 
the  Zenda-Vesta  as  the  principal  mountain  and  the  primeval  source 
of  iho  waters.  Lassen  has  remarked  that  at  the  present  day  the 
old  inhabitants  of  that  district  and  generally  those  of  Kbaiigar, 
Yarkand,  Ehoten,  Turfan  and  the  ailjacent  highlands  are  Tadshiks, 
who  speak  Pei-sian  and  who  are  ■fill  agriculturists.  The  Arians  either 
found  the  Turcomans  already  there  or  the  latter  came  later. 

After  our  Arians  had  started  on  their  migrations  the  tirst  settle- 
ment they  made  was  at  Sogd,  and  the  third  at  Baklidi  (Bactria). 
They  did  not  follow  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  for  if  so  ihey  would 
have  come  in  the  Qrst  instance  to  Bactria  and  not  to  Sogd.  Their 
course,  therefore,  was  more  northerly.  The  climate  of  Sogdinna  is 
aaid  to  be  exactly  what  the  record  describes  the  homo  of  tBe  Arlana 
to  have  been  after  the  change  produced  by  the  above  coiivulsion 
took  place ;  it  has  only  two  months  of  warm   weather. 

Between  their  primitive  abode  and  their  settlement  in  India  the 
Arians  made  fourteen  settlements  of  which,  as  said,  Sogdiana  was 
the  first,  and  Punjab  the  14th. 

Their  second  settlement  was  Mouru,  i.e.,  Margiana  ;  the  third 
Biikhdi,  i.e.,  Bactria.  The  fourth  was  Nisaya,  i.e.,  Northern  Par- 
tbiu.  The  fifth  is  Haroya,  i.e..  Aria.  Tlie  sixth  Vekereta,  i.e., 
Segestan.  The  seventh  is  Urva,  i.e.,  Cabul.  The  eighth  is 
Khncuta,  t.^.,  Candahar.  The  ninth  Raraqaiti,  t.e,  Aracitosia. 
The  tenth  Heimat,  i.e.,  the  district  of  Hilmend.  The  eleventh 
Ragha,  i.e..  Northern  Media.  The  twelfth  Kakhra,  i.e.,  Khoras- 
san.  The  thirteenth  Varena,  i.e.,  Ghilan.  The  fourteenth  Haptu- 
,  Punjab.     The  laud  of  the  seven  Hindus  is  the  country 
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betweeo  the  Indas  and  the  Sutledj .  In  the  Vedas  the  country  of 
the  Five  Rivers  is  also  called  the  land  of  the  Seven  Sindhus,  i.e.^ 
the  seven  rivers.*  The  Indus  and  the  Sutledj  are  each  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  arms,  which  in  their  earlier  coarse  were  inde* 
pendent  rivers. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  fourteenth  settlement  after  the 
emigration  from  the  primitive  country  that  the  Arians  (Agricul* 
turists  or  Nobles)  passed  the  Hindu-Eush  and  the  Indus.  Who 
can  estimate  the  duration  of  the  abode  of  the  ancestors  in  each  of  the 
countries  mentioned,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  generations 
for  each  of  the  localities  respectively,  reckoning  in  a  direct  line 
froDl  the  time  they  left  the  primitive  country  till  they  passed  the 
Sutledj  ?  The  previous  resting  places  form  an  unbroken  chain  of 
the  primitive  abodes  of  the  Arians.  The  last  link  in  those  earlier 
settlements  is  in  Afghanistan  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Hindu- 
Eush.  An  observation  of  the  countries  possessed  in  the  progress 
shows  that  the  Arian  ancestors  occupied  in  succession  almost  all  the 
fertile  spots  in  East  Central  Asia,  excepting  southern' Media  and 
Farsistan  or  ancient  Persia.  But,  as  history  shows  the  Arian  race 
spread  through  the  whole  of  Media,  although  dominant  only  in 
Persia,  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  Gbilan  and  Masandaran, 
to  the  soutbwestward  of  the  Afghan  country  (which  indeed  secured 
their  previous  possessions  with  the  passes  of  the  Caspian)  may 
have  formed  the  nucleus  of  those  ancient  possessions  which  after- 
wards became,  in  many  ways,  so  celebrated. 

As  already  intimated,  history,  as  well  as  personal  observation  in 
the  present  ago,  gives  unequivocal  proof  of  the  Iranian  having  been 
the  popular  language  in  all  those  districts  so  that  each  country  of 
the  Arians  was  an  Iran  (Airy a).  The  names  in  the  ancient  record 
before  us,  when  compared  with  the  Sanskrit,  are  found  to  be  all 
variations  of  the  very  ancient  Iranian  formations.  Moreover,  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  Achemidae,  pertaining  to  Persia,  we  recog- 
nize several  of  these  names,  which  have  become  historical  in  recent 
times. 


*  There  are  seven  rivers  pertaining  to  this  part  of  the  country  of  which  the  Greekf  had  th4 
names.    They  are  as  follows :  — 


1.  Eaphen  (Kabhft)  t 

2.  Indus  Upper,  I     I.  Indus. 

8.  Hvdaspes  (Bidaspes)  |    II.  Hvdaspes. 

4.  Aiesines  (Asikni)  >  III.  Aceslnes. 

6.  Hyarotis  (Hydraotis,  IravatifPamsni),  1  IV.  Hydraotes. 

6.  Hyphasis  (vipasa).  I 

7.  Saranges  (Upper  Satadm  =  SntledJ)  j    V.  Hyphasis 
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By  our  critioa  great  coiifidenco  is  placed  in  the  historical  char- 
actor  of  the  Vendidad,  which  they  claim  to  be  what  it  purports  to 
be,  at  least  in  part,  a  history  of  the  early  immigrations  of  the 
ArittDB.  It8  first  Fargard  or  sectioa  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the 
one  comprising  the  immigratton  from  the  Eastern  and  North-eastern 
primeval  country  to  Bactria  in  consequence  of  aome  natural  catas- 
trophe and  climatic  change  ;  the  other  the  subeequent  exteusion  of 
theArian  dominion  throughout  central  Asia  which  terminated  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Punjab.  The  document  has,  of  course,  suf- 
fered more  or  less  by  the  interpolation  of  geographical  remarks, 
thcabsurdityof  some  of  which  shows  them  not  to  belong  to  the  text. 

The  description  as  to  climate  of  the  primeval  land  would  indicate 
the  high  lands  of  central  Asia,  that  of  the  Altai  and  of  the  Chinese 
Himalaya.  This  ancient  record  is  corroborated  by  the  most  ancient 
traditions  of  India  ;  and  it  is  thouc;ht  the  Biblical  traditions  may 
represent  the  Western  Aborigines,  the  Hamites  and  Shemites, 
whose  primeval  abodes  are  located  at  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  northwards  about  those  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes ;  while  the 
Turanian  or  so-called  Aryan  tradition  may  represent  the  Eastern 
tribes  in  the  primeval  land.  Some  have  thought  the  cause  of  the 
climatic  change  to  cold  in  the  northern  latitudes  might  be  attribut- 
able in  the  Bible  account  to  the  action  of  water,  especially  in  such 
peculiar  operations  of  its  forces  as  tfigrupted  the  earth's  surface  and 
formed  inland  seas,  such  as  theCaK^fao,  Aral,  etc.,  which  so  would 
effect  the  temperature  of  the  climate.  In  the  Turanian  or  Arian 
tradition  the  cause  assigned  for  the  climate's  change  to  cold  is  as- 
signed to  the  sudden  freezing  up  of  the  rivers,  which,  considering 
the  picture  presented  by  heaps  of  ice  piled  up  or  floating  in  the 
waters,  suggests  to  some  good  investigators  the  upheavals  and  dis- 
locations of  the  superficial  strata  from  the  operation  of  internal 
forces,  principally  water  in  connection  with  fire.  Ten  months  of 
winter  is  the  climate  of  Western  Thibet,  Pamer  and  Belur,  at  the 
pri'sent  day,  which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Altai  country  and 
the  district  east  of  the  Euenlung,  the  Paradise  of  the  Chinese.  In 
both  the  general  traditions,  however,  effects  are  described  rather 
than  causes;  except  we  consider  that  in  the  Bible  the  cause  given 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  Flood  is  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be 
BO  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  mankind  ;  while  in  the  Vendidad 
Ormuzd  or  Ahriman  is  the  cause  (creator)  of  the  conditions  good  or 
bad,  jnst  as  they  happen  to  be  or  to  become. 
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As  TO  THE  Age  and  Doctrine  or  Zoroasteb. 

In  the  Av*meniaQ  Edition  of  Eusebius  we  find  the  name  a 
Zoroaster  in  bis  Cbaldaen  list  of  kings  of  Berosus.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  Median  king  who  conquered  Babylon  in  the  year 
2234  B.  C.  It  is  supposed  this  king  obtained  this  title  from 
his  being  a  follower  of  Zarathustra  (Zoroaster)  the  celebrated 
prophet,  that  is,  that  he  was  a  professor  of  his  doctrines.  This 
king  founded  in  Babylon  a  new  dynasty,  called  Median ;  but  he 
was  preceded  in  Media  by*  84  other  kings.  It  is  clear,  however, 
from  his  date  that  he  was  not  the  prophet  Zoroaster,  and  besides. 
Media,  the  country  from  which  he  came,  was  not  the  historical 
birthplace  of  the  language  (Zend)  or  the  religion  of  the  prophet 
Zoroaster. 

Both  Aristotle  and  Eudoxus,  according  to  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxx,  2), 
place  Zarathustra  6000  years  before  the  death  of  Plato ;  Hermippus, 
the  Alexandrian,  who  himself  translated  the  works  of  Zoroaster  and 
wrote  upon  astrological  topics,  put  him  5000  years  before  the  Trojan 
war,  which  would  make  it  about  the  same  as  the  date  given  by  the 
others.  The  two  dates  above  given  being  found  to  agree  and  the 
death  of  Plato  being  put  at  348^B.  C,  we  find  the  date  of  Zoro- 
aster and  of  the  introduction  oj^his  religion  at  6350  B.  C.  This 
date,  considering  the  authority  on  which  we  have  it,  is  thought  to 
be  correct. 

The  names  of  the  84  kings  who  ruled  Media  before  Zoroaster, 
the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  are  given  by  Polyhistor ;  but  some  have 
doubted,  as  to  whether  this  Zoroaster  was  himself  a  Median,  sup- 
posing he  may  have  conquered  Media  from  Bactria  as  he  afterwards 
did  Babylon  from  Media.  The  man  himself,  however,  doubtless 
understood  himself  as  the  hereditary  king  of  the  Medes;  and  al- 
lowing for  the  average  reign  of  his  84  predecessors  20  years,  which 
is  the  highest  average  I  am  disposed  to  allow  for  so  many  in  suc- 
cession, we  have  the  approximate  date  for  the  first  of  that  series 
at  8914  B.  C.  ^ 

According  to  Haug*  the  old  songs  of  the  Zendavesta  describes 
the  prophet  as  follows:  *<He  it  is  who  offers  words  in  songs,  who 


*  Deatsch-Morgenland.  Zeit.  ix,  p.  685. 
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promotes  purity  by  his  praise:  he  upon  whom  Ah^^ra  Mazda  (Or- 
muzd)  conferred  the  good  gift  of  eloquence;  he  was  the  first  in 
the  world  who  made  the  tongue  subservient  to  the  underst«2inding; 
he  is  the  only  one  who  understood  the  doctrines  of  the  Supreme 
God  and  was  in  a  condition  to  transmit  them."  He  was  a  priest 
of  the  Fire  Worshipers,  who  found  the  doctrine  of  the  good  and 
evil  principle  already  in  vogue,  although  it  is  found  that  the  name 
Ahriman  does  not  yet  occur  in  the  oldest  records.  In  his  doctrine 
what  is  understood  principally  by  evil  is  evil  thought  (akomano) 
and  this  is,  contrasted  with  good  thought,  which  is  identical  with 
the  good  principle.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  personification  of 
the  good  principle  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  He  rather  fa- 
vored the  faith  in  good  spirits,  Ahuras,  the  Living,  which  are  called 
the  "Dispensers  of  Wisdom,'*  (Mazdas);  this  he  found  already 
in  existence ;  but  he  oppossd  the  faith  in  the  gods  or  powers  of 
nature  as  being  the  highest  beings.  At  the  head  of  all  he  placed 
the  One  Holy  God,  Ahura  Mazda  (Ormuzd),  **  the  highest  Spirit.** 
He  is  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  all  existence,  the  Lord  of  all  the 
powers  of  nature.  By  spiritual  life  Zoroaster  understands  a  bet- 
ter 8t'*te  OQ  this  earth  ;  over  all  earthly  and  spiritual  life  the  Lord 
rulea  The  great  axiom  of  Zoroaster  was  that  **  the  highest  Trin- 
ity (drigu)  is  Thought,  Word,  Deed."  These  three  in  his  view  are 
pure  in  the  pure,  evil  in  the  evil ;  from  the  thought  proceeds  the 
word,  from  the  word  the  deed.  His  followers  have  been  distin- 
gnished  as  worshipers  of  Agni  or  fire. 
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CONCERNINO    THB    HlNDU  REMINISCENCES    AbOUT    THE    PRDiEyAi: 

CoUNTRr  AND  THE  FlOOD. 

Neither  among  the  Bactrians  nor  the  Hindus  have  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  catastrophe  in  the  primeval  conntry  nor  the  account  of 
the  flood,  in  some  sort,  been  altogether  lost. 

Of  the  Hindus  the  North  with  the  sacred  mountain  of  Mem  is  the 
primeval  land. 

Upameru,  that  is  Pamer,  that  is  Mem  is  the  primeval  country 
itself.  You  can  see  the  Pamer  High  Land  marked  on  your  map  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  chain,  running  north  from  India 
and  bounding  China  on  the  west.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
primeval  land,  so-called,  was  understood  as  extending  to  the  east 
of  that  mountain  chain,  both  into  Thibet  and  China,  as  well  as 
towards  the  west  and  north.  All  allow  that  the  Ottorokorrha  of 
Ptolemy  are  the  Uttara-Kuru  or  Northern  Kuru  of  the  Hindu  tra- 
ditions. In  his  geography  the  latter  described  them  as  inhabiting 
a  district  in  the  extreme  north  of  central  Asia  of  which  he  gives 
the  latitude  and  longitude.  This  information  he  must  have  de- 
rived from  the  Hindus  while  Hecateus  must  have  derived  the  in- 
formation he  gives  concerning  them  from  the  Persians.  The  two, 
however,  are  found  to  agree  in  their  account.  The  agreement, 
therefore,  of  the  Indian  and  Iranian  accounts  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  the  primeval  land  shows  that  the  Indians  did  not  get  all  the 
knowledge  they  possess  concerning  those  northern  countries  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Vendidad,  the  code  of  the  present  Parsees,  has  undergone 
various  processes  of  composition,  of  which  three  main  steps  are 
distinguishable:  Avesta,  Zend  and  Pazend.  The  Avesta  is  to  be 
considered  the  original  ground  work  of  the  code.  It  means  direct 
higher  knowledge,  divine  Revelation.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the 
post-Zoroastrian  age.  Of  the  laws  which  it  embodies  there  sprung 
up  in  the  course  of  time  several  interpretations  and  comments, 
which  as  they  emanated  from  recognized  competent  authority 
gradually  acquired  as  much  weight  as  the  original  and  came  to  be 
incorporated  with  it.  This  is  the  Zend,  which  means  the  explana- 
tion, commentary  of  the  Avesta.  In  these  comments,  however, 
there  were  found  many  things  unintelligible  to  the  after  genera* 
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^ns,  which  g^are  rise  to  otlier  Turtlier  commeuts  on  these  known 
as  Pazend.  All  three  of  tlifse  steps  exist  tiiid  are  recognizable  in 
the  present  Zend-Avesta  or  more  properly  Avesta-Zeiid. 

A3  said  above  the  oiigiual  of  the  Vt;iididad,  after  huving  stated 
hy  way  of  prelimiiiai'y  thut  Ahurii  M^izdu  had  changed  the  world 
from  its  former  desert  condition  into  a  place  fit  for  civilized  habita- 
tion, goes  on  and  briefly  enumerates  sixteen  best  countries  or  para- 
dises created  by  Ahura  Mazda,  each  of  which  was  dii^tingtiished 
from  the  others  by  some  noteworthy  property.  In  contrast  to 
these  certain  counter  creations  of  ADgraMuinyus(the  black  spirit), 
are  then  recorded;  but  without  any  further  dpscriplion  of  them. 

But,  if  now  we  look  more  closely  into  those  scanty  preliminary 
notices  as  to  locality  we  shall  find  that  the  geography  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  countries  mentioned  in  this 
chapter.  The  whole  globe  was  on  several  occasions  divided  by 
those  Airyans  into  seven  Karshvares,  or  cultivable  districts,  the 
names  of  which  frequently  recur  in  the  Jeshts,  where  they  are 
called  Areza,  Suva,  Fradadhafshn,  Vidadhafshu,  Vouru-baresti, 
Vouru-garesti  and  Qaniaratha.  This  account  is  deemed  very 
ancient,  inasmuch  as  the  seven-portioned  earth  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gathas,  a  collection  of  songs  ascribed  to  Zaratbustra. 

The  passages  which  contain  the  direct  evidence  of  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  compilers  of  the  Zend-Avesta  are  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  couutriea  of  the  Airya  (Iranians),  the 
Tiiirya  (Turanians),  the  Sairima  ( Sarmatians ) ,  the  Saini  (the 
Sannt  of  the  classiics,  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian,  or,  as  some 
think,  the  Sakini),  the  Dahi  (the  Daher  or  Daer  of  the  classics,  in 
Hyrcania).  In  the  legend  of  Shahnameh  we  find  the  three  sons  of 
Feredun,  Selm,  Tur  and  Ireg,  mentioned  as  the  three  patriarchs, 
among  whom  the  whole  earth  is  divided.  Most  of  the  particular 
nations  mentioned  in  the  Zeud-Avesta  belonged  to  Iran,  or  Airya  in 
its  widest  acceptation. 

In  regard  to  the  Hindu  tradition  about  the  flood,  Weber,  in  his 
"Indiaa  Studies,"  has  argued  that  the  variations  iu  the  account  of 
it  in  the  Brohmanas  of  the  Yagur-Veda  are  very  ancient  in  oppo- 
eition  to  Burnouf  and  Lassen,  who  eupposed  it  to  have  come  into 
the  Indian  literature  through  the  Semitic. 

As  this  account  appears  in  the  Vedic  contemplations  (Brahma^ 
nu)  which  form  the  second  part  of  the  White  Yagur-Veda,  edited 
by  Bumouf ,  it  seems  rather  in  a  fabulous  garb ;  but  it  nevertheless 
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may  have  a  meaning  to  convey.     Its  general  picture  is  about  as 
follows :  — 

Manu,  the  patriarch  of  the  human  race,  found,  one  morning,  a 
little  fish  in  some  water  in  which  he  was  going  to  wash.  He  took  it 
up  in  his  hand  and  the  fish  said  to  him  :  <*  Take  care  of  me  and  I 
will  save  you."  **  Save  me  from  what?  "  said  Manu.  "A  flood,** 
replied  the  fish,  **  will  sweep  away  every  living  thing;  I  will  save 
you  from  it."  *«How  shall  I  take  care  of  you?"  said  Mnnu. 
*«  Keep  me  carefully  in  a  jar  till  I  e^row  big,  then  put  me  into  a  tank, 
which  you  will  make  for  the  purpose  ;  and  at  length  throw  me  into 
the  sea."  The  fish  having  grown  to  a  good  size  said  one  day  to 
Manu :  **  In  such  a  year  (naming  it)  the  Flood  will  come;  build  a 
ship  and  turn  to  me  in  spirit ;  when  the  waters  rise  get  into  the 
ship  and  I  will  save  you."  Exactly  as  he  was  bidden  Manu  did; 
and  when  he  was  in  the  ship  the  fish  came  swimming  towards  him, 
whereupon  he  fastened  a  rope  to  it  and  the  fish  set  off  across  the 
northern  mountain.  **  You  had  better  lash  your  ship  to  a  tree," 
said  the  fish,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be  carried  away,  although 
you  are  on  the  mountain  and  when  the  water  subsides  you  can  let 
yourself  down  gradually."  This  is  the  reason  why  the  northern 
mountain  is  called  "  the  slope  of  Manu."  The  Flood  destroyed  all 
flesh.  Manu  alone  survived.  He  offered  up  sacrifice  for  an  invo- 
cation of  the  All  (Good)  and  a  prayer  for  his  blessing,  where- 
upon a  woman,  bringing  him  the  blessing  out  of  the  Sacrificial  Oil,, 
rose  up  and  addressed  him  thus:  ^^  He  who  begat  me,  his  am  I ;  I 
am  the  blessing  thou  hast  desired."  She  became  by  Manu  the 
mother  of  his  race,  who  still  survive  ;  and  whatever  blessing  he  de- 
sired with  her  that  he  obtained.  Ida  or  Ila  is  the  name  of  woman, 
the  original  meaning  of  which  is  **  thanksgiving,"  thoug  after- 
wards signified  <<  earth"  and  is  the  ordinary  name  for  Manu's 
daughter. 

The  Pur&na  tells  this  same  story  with  some  variations,  and  ex- 
pressly mentiona  tbe  fish  who  saved  Manu,  in  the  Brahminic  tradi- 
tion as  Vishnu.  In  one  of  the  Epodes  Manu  escapes  from  the 
Flood  on  to  the  Himavat  (Imaus,  Himalaya)  on  the  top  of  which 
he  is  saved,  and  where  the  family  of  human  beings  he  had  brought 
with  him  in  the  ship  took  root.  The  tradition  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Vedas,  in  which,  however,  Vishnu  is  used  for  the  name  of  the 
Sun.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  to  find  that  the  first  migrat- 
ing movement  of  mankind  came  from  the  mountains  of  the  north 
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In  the  Hindu  version  of  Cosmogony  is  found  much  that  is  com- 
mon Arian  property.  Here  we  find  the  Cosmic  egg.  According  to 
Manu  Brahma  created  out  of  himself  the  waters  which  contained  a 
germ  or  seed.  From  this  came  an  e^gy  from  which  he,  '^  as  the 
first  ancestor  of  all  the  worlds/'  was  himself  born.  There  are  per- 
ceived in  the  Vedas  also  allusions  to  this,  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cosmic  egg  is  more  ancient  than  the  Brahmins  and  the  minstrels  of 
the  Indus  country. 


ASSYRIAN,  MEDO-PERSIAN  AND   LYDIAN,  AND   GREEK  AND 

ROMAN  ORIGINES. 

Assyrian  Origins. 

But  in  addition  to  what  we  have  found  in  Polyhistor  or  from  any 
other  source  hitherto  concerning  Babylon  we  shall  have  to  give  a 
closer  look  at  Assyria,  which  situated  properly  between  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Media  is  the  earliest  recorded  monarchy.  Its  history  is 
mainly  derived  from  Ctesias,  Herodotus  .  and  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  The  discoveries  by  Layard,  Bawlinson  and  others  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  drawn  much  attention  to  ancient 
Assyria ;  but  the  chronologers  differ  much  in  the  dates  they  give 
to  the  events  of  its  history. 

It  has  been  noticed  on  page  27  of  this  treatise  that  the  dynasty 
of  9  Arabian  kings  over  Babylon  gave  place  to  the  Assyrians, 
which  means  that  the  government,  whose  capital  was  Babylon,  at 
this  time  passed  under  the  government  whose  capital  was  Nineveh, 
and  which  was  called  the  Assyrian  empire. 

This  Assyrian  dynasty  over  Baby  Ionia  continued  551  years,  under 
kings  whose  number  in  succession  is  given  variously  at  from  41  to 
45.  Its  beginning  is  put  in  1298  and  its  end  in  747  B.  C,  at  which 
last  date  the  Babylonians  in  conjunction  with  the  Medes  achieved  a 
temporary  independence  of  Assyria;  and  in  122  years  later,  on  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  by  the  same  two  nations  (625  B.  C), 
attained  to  complete  independence. 

For  over  six  centuries,  therefore,  from  its  conquest  of  Babylon  to 
the  destruction  of  its  own  capital,  Assyria  was  the  dominating  power 
of  Southwestern  Asia.  Even  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  power  it 
allowed  the  conquered  nations  to  retain  their  laws,  religion  and 
even  kings,  but  being  required  to  pay  tribute  and  furnish  a  military 
(108) 
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CODtingent  to  the  imperial  army  tliey  were  generally  ripe  for  revolt, 
whenever  they  thought  opportunity  offered.  It:*  history,  tiierr- 
fore,  is  the  record  of  an  empire  nftea  badly  broken  up  and  us  often 
restored  hy  some  hemic  king.  Even  Sardacus  (Sardanapalus,  III.), 
who  bad  the  midl'ortune  to  be  king  when  the  city  of  Niimveli  was 
utterly  destroyed,  although  huviog  the  reputation  of  being  an  ef- 
feminate prince,  still  hiid  the  courage  or  temerity  of  destroying  his 
life  rather  than  allow  himself  to  full  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  ouly  a  comparatively  few  of  those  45  kings  that  we  know 
anything  about  and  of  those  we  do  know  about  it  18  mostly 
in  their  connection  with  Jewish  and  Grecian  history  we  have 
knowledge  of  them. 

Tiglothi-Nin  has  on  his  signet  ring  the  inscnplion :  "The 
Conqueror  of  Babylon,"  which  reasonably  connects  him  with  the 
conquest  ot  Cbhaldea  in  the  beginning  of  this  dynasty  (1298B.  C). 

Tiglath-pileser  1  (1130  B.  C. )  may  be  called  the  religious  con- 
queror or  the  Assyrian  Otho.  He  built  temples,  palaces  and  cas- 
tles; introduced  the  cultivation  of  foreign  animala  and  vegetables, 
and  constructed  canals.  He  multiplied  war  chariots  and  extended 
the  Assyrian  empire  on  the  east  to  the  mountains  of  Persia  and  on 
the  west  to  Northern  Syria.  But  even  he  suffered  a  defeat  from  the 
rebellious  Babylonians,  who  carried  hie  idols  to  their  capital,  wbera 
they  were  kept  for  four  centuries.  A  document  of  some  length  in 
which  he  himself  relates  some  events  of  his  reign  has  been 
discovered  ;  but  I  consider  it  not  of  sufficient  importance' to  embody 
it  here. 

Asshur-izir-pal  (Sardanapuius  I.)  (886-858  B.  C.)  advanced  the 
empire  in  some  degree  by  conquest,  but  is  chiefly  to  be  remembered 
for  the  arts  which  he  caused  to  be  cultivated  to  such  a  degree  as 
was  never  before  known  in  Assyria.  He  caused  great  improve- 
ment in  the  way  of  sculpture  in  his  own  palace.  Being  a  hunter 
as  well  as  a  warrior  and  lover  of  art  he  kept  a  zoological  garden 
wherein  be  had  collected  from  his  own  and  foreign  lands  all  tlie  wild 
animals  he  could  procure. 

For  mention  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  who  began  to  reign,  ac- 
cording to  Blair,  in  777  B.  C,  see  2  Kings,  XV. 

Vul-lush  III.  (810-781)  married  Sammuramit,  heiress  of  Baby- 
lon, who  is  considered  by  good  critics  to  be  the  original  of  the 
mythical  Semiramis. 

Tiglath-pileser  ( 745-727  ),  captured  Damascus  and  brought  into 
hiB  subjection  Ahoz,  King  of  Judiib  (2  Kings,  XVI.). 
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Shalmaneser  III.  (727-721)  laid  siege  to  Samaria  which  was 
taken  by  his  successor  Sargon  (721-705),  who  carried  off  the  in- 
habitants and  supplied  their  place  with  people  from  Cntha,  Ava, 
Hamath  and  Sepharvaim.  One  of  these  kings  having  besieged  Tyre 
five  years  did  not  succeed  in  taking  it;  but  the  house  of  the 
Sargonidae,  which  was  founded  by  Sargon,  is  culled  the  most  brill- 
iant of  the  Assyrian  dynasties.  These  made  the  neighboring  nations 
to  feel  the  weight  of  their  power.  Sargon  himself  brought  Egypt 
to  such  a  state  of  subjection  that  it  never  after  completely  recov- 
ered its  national  strength.  He  also  reduced  or  pacificated  Syria, 
Babylonia,  Susiana  and  a  good  part  of  Media. 

His  son  Sennacherib  captured  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah  and 
besieged  Jerusalem  (710  B.  C);  but  he  afterwards  lost  185,000 
men,  smitten  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  one  night  (2  Kings,  XIX., 
Isai.  XXXVII.).  This  was  a  haughty,  overbearing  tyrant.  On 
the  sculptures  we  see  him  standing  on  his  chariot,  personally 
directing  the  forced  labor  of  his  men,  who,  for  this  purpose,  were 
mostly  captives,  bearing  their  chains  and  fetters. 

Esarhaddon,  Sargon's  grandson,  divided  Egypt  into  small  states; 
he  is  said  also  to  have  planted  more  colonies  in  Samaria,  drawn 
from  the  Assyrian  countries.  It  was  either  he  or  his  father  (Sen- 
nacherib) who  took  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  captive  to  Babylon. 

Asshur-bani-pal  ( Sardanapalus  II.,  667-647),  Sargon's  great 
grandson,  was  a  famous  warrior  and  builder  as  well  as  patron  of 
art.  At  Nineveh  he  erected  a  magnificent  palace  in  which  he  estab- 
lished an  extensive  library. 

His  son,  Asshur-emed-ilin  (Sardanapalus  III.,  or  Sardacus  as  he 
was  called  by  the  Greek  writers)  was  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
he  Laving  destroyed  himself  on  the  capture  of  Nineveh  in  62d  B.  C. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  that  on  the  partial  inde- 
pendence of  Babylon  and  Media  from  Assyria  in  747  B.  C,  which 
is  called  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  there  arose  three  governments 
instead  of  one,  that  of  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon,  that  of  the 
Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  and  that  of  the  Medes.  This  was  the 
general  condition  for  122  years,  when  there  came  to  be  two  govern- 
ments, that  of  Media  and  Babylon.  For  88  years  this  state  of  two 
governments  continued,  until  in  538  B.  C.  all  became  merged  in  the 
otio  Medo-Persian  empire. 
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The  kiogdom  of  the  Modes  I  am  lo  speuk  of  here  is  of  later 
existence  thuii  that  spoken  of  nn  pjige  102  of  tbU  treatise,  and  ia 
only  mentioned  sepaiately  aa  preliminary  to  its  connection  with 
Peraitt.  In  what  I  say  ahout  these  two  nations  si-parately  before 
their  union  under  Cyrus  or  about  the  Medo-Peraian  empire  after 
Cyrus  I  will  have  in  general  to  follow  Xenophon  and  Herodotus 
as  did  RoIIin, 

The  kingdom  of  the  Medos  I  am  now  to  speak  of  arose  nn  tho 
ruins  of  Ihe  Assyrian  empire.  Of  the  oonspiraty  ujjainst  Sardan 
which  resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  that  empire,  Arbaccs,  the 
general  of  the  Median  army,  was  one  of  the  chief  authors.  This 
was  in  the  year  747  B.  C,  and  some  writers  say  that  liu  then 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Media,  as  he  became  master  of  that 
as  well  as  of  other  provinces.  With  this  opinion,  however, 
Herodotus  does  not  agree.  The  following  is  a  concensus  of  his 
thought  expressed  on  this  subject:  — 

The  Assyrians,  who  had  for  many  ages  held  the  government  of 
Asia,  begun  to  decline  in  their  power  by  the  revolt  of  several 
nations.  The  Medes  first  threw  off  their  yoke  and  maintained  fi>r 
some  time  the  liberty  they  had  acquired  by  their  valor;  but  this 
liberty  degenerated  into  licentiousness,  and  their  government,  not 
being  well  established,  they  fell  into  a  kind  of  anarchy  worse  than 
ibeir  former  subjection.  Injustice,  violence  and  rapine  prevailed 
everywhere,  because  there  was  nobody  that  had  either  power 
enough  to  restrain  or  authority  enough  to  pimish  the  offenders. 
But  all  these  disorders  at  length  iaduced  the  people  to  settle  a 
form  of  government  which  rendered  the  State  more  flourishing  than 
it  ever  was  before. 

The  nation  of  the  Medes  waa  then  divided  into  six  tribes,  and 
almost  all  the  people  dwelt  in  villages,  when  Dejoces,  the  son  of 
Phraartes,  a  Mede  by  birth,  erected  the  state  into  a  monarchy. 
This  man,  observing  the  great  disorders  that  prevailed  throughout 
Media,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  those  troubles  and  make  them 
servo  to  exalt  him  to  the  royal  dignity.  In  his  own  country  ho  had 
n  good  reputation  and  passed  for  a  man  who  was  not  only  regular 
in  his  own  conduct  but  possessed  of  all  the  prudence  and  equity 
necessary  to  govern  others. 
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As  800Q  as  he  had  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  the  throne  he 
labored  to  make  the  good  [qualities  which  had  been  observed  in 
him  more  conspicuous  than  ever;  and  in  this  he  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  he  lived  made  him  their 
judge.  In  this  office  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  prudence, 
and  his  cares  had  all  the  success  that  had  been  expected  from  them, 
for  he  brought  the  people  of  that  village  to  a  sober  and  regular 
manner  of  life.  The  inhabitants  of  other  villages,  whom  perpetual 
discord  suffered  not  to  live  in  quiet,  observing  the  good  order 
Dejoces  had  introduced  in  the  place,  began  to  apply  to  him  and 
make  him  arbitrator  of  their  differences.  The  fame  ot  his  equity 
increased  daily ;  all  such  as  had  any  affair  of  consequence  brought 
it  before  him,  expecting  to  find  that  equity  in  Dejoces  which  they 
could  not  meet  with  anywhere  else. 

Finding  himself  thus  far  advanced  in  his  design  he  judged  it 
a  proper  time  to  set  his  last  engine  to  work  in  order  to  compass 
his  object.  He  therefore  retired  from  business,  pretending  to  be 
overfatigued  with  the  multitude  of  people  that  resorted  to  him 
from  all  quarters ;  and  would  not  exercise  the  office  of  judging  any 
longer  notwithstanding  the  persistent  importunity  of  such  as  wished 
well  to  the  public  tranquillity.  Whenever  any  person  addressed 
themselves  to  him  he  told  them  his  own  domestic  affairs  did  not 
give  him  leisure  to  attend  to  those  of  other  people. 

The  licentiousness  which  had  been  for  some  time  restrained  by 
the  judicious  management  of  Dejoces  began  now  to  prevail  more 
than  ever  on  his  withdrawal  from  public  life;  and  the  evil  increased 
to  such  a  degree  tba  t  the  Medes  were  obliged  to  assemble  and  de» 
liberate  upon  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  public  disorder. 

Dejoces  observing  all  this  and  that  things  were  succeeding  to  his 
wishes  sent  his  emissaries  to  their  assembly,  first  having  instructed 
them  in  the  part  they  were  to  act.  When  expedients  for  repressive 
and  substitutionary  measures  in  regard  to  the  public  disorder  came 
to  be  proposed,  these  emissaries,  speaking  in  their  turn,  represented 
that  unless  the  republic  were  entirely  changed  their  country  would 
become  uninhabitable ;  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  present 
discord  was  to  elect  a  king,  who  should  have  authority  to  restrain 
violence  and  ma  ke  laws  for  the  government  of  the  nation :  That 
then  every  man  could  prosecute  his  own  affairs  in  peace  and  safety ; 
whereas  the  injustice  which  now  reigned  in  those  patts  would  have 
the  effect  sooner  or  later,  of  desolating  the  country. 

This  opinion  was  generally  adopted,  the  assembly  being  convinced 
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tb&t  DO  expedient  could  be  devised  more  efTootual  for  curing  the 
present  evil  than  tliat  of  turuing  the  state  into  amonarchy.  They 
thereupoa  proceeded  to  choose  a  kini;  and  their  choice  unnnimouiily 
fell  upoD  Dejoces,  whn  nas  itumediutely  constituted  king  of  Mediti. 

Dejoces  began  his  reign  in  about  710  B.C.  >  and  he  reigned  thence 
fifty-three  yenrti.  At  first  he  endeavored  to  convince  the  people 
that  they  were  not  uiisbikeQ  in  their  choice  of  him ;  but  shortly 
after  he  began  to  bo  very  punctilious  to  have  his  kiugly  dignity 
ttteuded  to  with  all  the  marks  that  could  inspire  an  an'c  and  respect 
for  his  person.  Ho  had  his  eubjects  build  him  a  magnificent  palace 
in  the  place  he  apiJointcd.  This  palace  be  strongly  fortified  and 
choae  from  his  old  military  friends  the  guards  to  whose  fidelity  he 
Intrusted  himself  and  it. 

The  Medea  were  largely  now  of  such  uncouth  manners  that  they 
might  in  a  sense  be  culled  savages,  and,  arranging  large  numbers  of 
these  in  bands  under  commanders  and  superintendents,  he  set  them 
lo  work  to  build  a  capital  city,  marking  out  himself  the  circum- 
ference of  ihe  walls.  This  city  was  surrounded  with  seven  distinct 
walls,  nil  disposed  in  ^uch  a  manner,  that  the  outermost  did  not 
hinder  the  parapet  of  the  second  from  being  seen,  nor  the  second 
that  of  the  third,  and  so  on  as  to  the  rest.  For  this  the  bic-ition 
was  extremely  favorable,  its  situation  being  on  a  hill  whose  grade 
or  ascent  was  equal  on  every  side.  Within  the  innermost  inclosure 
stood  the  king's  palace  and  the  treasury.  In  the  sixth,  which  was 
next  outwards,  there  were  several  apartments  for  lodging  the 
officers  of  bis  household  ;  and  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the 
other  walls  were  prepared  for  the  habitations  of  the  people.  The 
first  and  largest  iuclosure  was  about  the  extent  of  Athens,  and  the 
name  he  gave  to  the  city  was  Ecbatana. 

The  prospect  of  this  city,  which  will  be  recognized  by  the  reader 
of  history  as  a  very  renowned  place,  was  magnilicent,  and  besides 
the  disposition  of  the  walls,  which  formed  a  kind  of  amphitheater, 
the  different  colors  with  which  the  parapets  were  painted,  formed  a 
delightful  variety. 

After  the  city  was  finished  and  filled  with  inhabitants,  Dejoces 
turned  his  attention  to  the  enacting  of  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  state.  But  now  he  found  himself  so  engrossed  in  his  varied 
subject, in  the  fotmation  of  the  laws,  that  he  could  not  pay  attention 
to  the  communications  of  bis  subjects,  which  caused  tiiem  to  think 
that  ho  had  become  too  proud  to  see  or  hear  them,  and  made  them 
diaoootended  with  his  rule.     He  could  now  be  approached  only  by 
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certain  officers,  employed  as  ushers,  and  even  these,  it  is  said, 
might  neither  laugh  nor  spit  in  his  presence. 

He  gave  such  attention,  however,  to  the  affairs  of  state  while  en- 
gaged in  composing  the  laws  that  it  is  said,  in  the  innermost  part 
of  his  palace,  he  saw  everything  that  was  done  in  his  dominions, 
by  means  of  his  emissaries,  who  informed  him  of  all  transactions. 
By  this  means  no  crime  escaped  either  his  knowledge  or  the  rigor 
of  the  law;  and  the  punishment,  coming  close  on  the  offense,  im- 
pressed the  wicked  with  fear  and  greatly  prevented  violence  and 
injustice. 

This  king  was  so  occupied  during  his  reign  in  the  civilization  of 
his  people  and  in  providing  a  code  of  laws  for  their  equitable  gov- 
ernment that  he  had  time  to  engage  in  no  enterprise  against  any 
neighboring  state.  His  empire,  however,  perceptibly  suffered 
from  the  Babylonians  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  his  imme- 
diate  successor,  of  whom  we  shall  now  treat. 

Phraartes,  a  name  otherwise  spelled  Aphraartes,  reigned  twenty- 
two  years.  Some  have  thought  this  to  be  the  man,  called  in  the 
Apocalyptic  book  of  Judith,  Arphaxad.*  Here  it  is  stated  that 
Arphaxad  added  new  buildings  to  that  very  strong  city^  Echat^na. 
This  explains  itself. 

After  this  Phraartes,  not  being  content  with  the  kingdom  of 
Media,  left  him  by  his  father,  made  war  upon  the  Persians  and 
subjected  them  to  his  rule.  Strengthened  by  this  accession  to  his 
power  he  made  war  upon  other  neighboring  nations,  one  afler  an- 
other, until  he  gradually  subdued  to  himself  all  the  upper  Asia, 
that  is,  that  portion  lying  north  of  mount  Taurus,  between  Media 
and  the  river  Halys. 

Elated  with  all  this  success  he  ventured  to  turn  his  arms  a^rainst 
the  Assyrians,  at  that  time  somewhat  weakened  by  the  revolt  of 
several  nations,  but  yet  powerful  in  themselves.  Nabuchodonosor, 
otherwise  called  Saosduchinus,  their  king,  raised  a  great  army  in 
his  own  country,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  other  nations  of  the  east 
to  ask  their  assistance.  They  all  refused  him  with  contempt,  some 
of  them  treating  his  ambassadors  ignominiously,  thus  letting  him 
see  that  they  no  longer  dreaded  that  empire  which  had  formerly 
kept  the  greatest  part  of  them  in  slavish  subjection. 

Nabuchodonozor  determining  in  his  own  mind  to  be  revenged  on 
those  insolent  peoples,  whenever  he  came  into  position  to  do  so. 


•  Judith  1, 1,  2. 
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set  his  Imttlfl  in  array  against  tlio  Modinns  with  what  force  lie 
could,  in  the  plain  <if  Ragnu-  In  this  battle  the  Assyrian  king 
won  a  complete  victory  over  Phranrtes  and  hi?  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  taking  advantage  of  their  confus-ion  he  entered  their  conntry, 
took  their  cities,  pushed  on  to  Ecbatnna,  forced  its  walls  and  towers 
by  storm  and  gave  up  the  city  to  hia  soldiers,  who  plundered  it  and 
despoiled  it  of  all  its  costly  decorations, 

Phraartes  es  caping  for  a  time  amoDg  the  mountains  of  itagao 
fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Nahuchodonosor,  who  sentenced  him 
to  be  i^bot  with  arrows.  The  Assyrian  king  then  having  returned 
to  Nineveh  shortly  after  sent  Holofornes  with  a  powerful  army  to 
revenge  himself  of  those  who  had  refused  him  succors:  The  prog- 
ress and  crucltieii  of  this  commander ;  the  general  constornation 
of  the  peoples  amongst  whom  he  came  ;  the  courageons  resolution  of 
the  Israelites  to  withstand  him,  in  assurance  that  Jehovah  would 
defend  them ;  the  extremity  to  which  Bethulia  and  the  whole  nation 
was  reduced ;  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  city  by  the  conduct 
of  the  brave  Judith,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
army,  are  nil  related  in  the   same  book  (^Judith). 

The  kingdom  of  the  Medes  wcs  not,  however,  at  this  time  over- 
thrown; far  fi-om  it,  for  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Phraartes,  Cyaxares  1  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  reigned  forty  years 
(((35— 5^5),  This  was  a  wise  and  politic  prince  and  seems  to  have 
made  quite  an  advantage  out  of  the  late  overthrow  of  his  army  by 
that  of  the  Assyrians.  He  first  settled  himself  in  his  own  kingdom, 
made  preparations  commensurate  with  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
Hnd  then  conquered  all  Upper  Asia.  He  proceeded  to  attack 
Nineveh,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  upon  that  proud  city. 
The  Assyrians  came  out  to  meet  him,  having  but  the  remains  of 
that  great  army  which  aulTered  so  badly  before  Bethulia.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  the  Assyrians  were  defeate^l  and  driven  back  to 
Nineveh,  but  that  city  was  saved  from  its  present  danger  in  the 
following  manner: — 

A  formidable  army  of  Scythians  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Palus 
Maotis  had  advanced  into  Media  in  pursuit  of  the  Cymmerians, 
whom  they  had  compelled  to  leave  Europe.  Cyaxares,  hearing  of 
this  irruption,  raised  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  and  marched  againat 
that  mighty  army,  which  like  an  impetuous  torrent  seemed  about 
to  overrun  all  Asia.  IJaving  come  to  an  engagement  with  the 
Scythians  the  Medes  were  vanquished.  The  conquering  army  now 
marched  towards  Egypt,  whence  Psammeticus,  the  then  ruler  of 
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that  country,  diverted  them  by  presents.  Turning  back  into  Pales- 
tine now  they  committed  what  was  regarded  by  the  surrounding 
nations  as  a  most  rascally  act,  namely,  that  of  desecrating  and 
plundering  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Ascalon,  the  most  ancient  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  that  goddess.  Some  of  those  Scythians  now 
settled  at  Bethshan,  a  city  situated  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  adjacent  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  from  them  was 
afterwards  called  Scythopolis. 

Now,  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  Scythians  remained 
masters  of  Upper  Asia ,  to  the  extent  of  the  two  Armenias,  Iberia, 
Colchis,  Cappadocia  and  Pontus.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  them  the 
Medes  resorted  to  a  most  base  and  treacherous  act.  Under  pre- 
tense of  cultivating  friendship  and  strengthening  the  alliance  they 
had  made  together  they  invited  the  gieater  number  of  them  to  a 
general  feast,  which  was  made  in  every  family.  Each  master  of 
the  feast  made  his  guests  drunk  and  in  that  condition  they  mas* 
sacred  tlie  Scythians.  Of  the  provinces  they  had  lost  the  Medes 
now  repossessed  themselves,  and  once  more  extended  their  domin- 
ion westward  to  the  Halys« 

Halyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  having  given  entertainment  to  many 
Scythians,  who  had  in  this  catastrophe  of  their  people  fled  to  him 
for  refuge,  Cyaxares  now  led  his  troops  against  Lydia.  Du  ring  the 
space  of  five  years,  it  is  said,  many  battles  were  fought  with  almost 
equal  advantage  remaining  ou  both  sides.  But  the  battle  they  fought 
in  the  sixth  year  is  thought  to  have  been  very  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place  during  its  occur- 
rence; an  eclipse  which  Thales,  the  Milesian,  had  foretold.  The 
Medes  and  the  Lydians  who  were  then  in  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment, equally  terrified  with  the  unforeseen  phenomena,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  anger  of  the  gods,  immediately  retreated 
on  both  sides  and  made  peace  with  each  other.  The  mediators  of 
this  peace  were  Syennesis,  king  of  Cilicia,  and  Nabuchodonosor  or 
Labynetus,  king  of  Babylon.  To  render  this  peace  more  lasting 
the  two  opposing  princes  evinced  a  willingness  to  strengthen  it  by 
the  tie  of  a  marriage,  and  so  it  was  arranged  that  Halyattes  should 
give  his  daughter,  Aryennis,  in  marriage  to  Astyages,  the  son  of 
Cyaxares. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace  Cyaxares'  first  care  was  to  resume 
the  siege  of  Nineveh.  Nabopollassar,  king  of  Babylon,  had  lately 
joined  with  him  in  a  league  against  the  Assyrians;  and,  having 
united  their  forces  before  Nineveh,  they  took  and  destroyed  that 
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ancient  city,  killing  Sardacus,  the  Assyrian  king.*  The  two 
armies  enriched  themselves  with  th6  spoils  of  Nineveh ;  and 
Cyaxares,  prosecuting  the  war,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  excepting  Babylon  and  the  Chaldean 
territory  which  belonged  to  Nabopollassar. 

Cyaxares  dying  in  595  B.  C,  left  his  empire  to  his  son  Astyages, 
who,  in  his  turn,  reigned  thirty-five  years.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  one  called  Ahasuerus  in  Dan.  IX.  1.  Of  his  long  reign  there 
are  no  particulars  recorded  in  history.  The  name  of  his  son 
Cyaxares  II.,  the  Darius  of  Daniel  IX.  1,  is  famous  in  history,  and 
scarcely  less  that  of  his  daughter  Mandane,  the  mother  of  Cyrus. 
Mandane  was,  of  course,  married  to  Cambyses,  the  son  of 
Achamcnes,  king  of  Persia. 

Cyaxares  II.  succeeded  bis  father  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medea 
in  about  the  year  560  B.  C.  In  conjunction  with  Cyaxares,  as  we 
shall  see,  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  in  the  year  638  B.  C,  and  after 
the  death  of  Cambyses  and  Cyaxares  he  united  in  himself  the 
kingdom  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  He  was  born  one  year  after 
his  uncle  Cyaxares,  his  birth  being  entered  in  599  and  that  of 
Cyaxares  in  600  B.  C. 

The  Persian  s  were  at  this  time  divided  into  twelve  tribes  and 
inhabited  only  one  province  of  that  extensive  country  which  has 
since  been  known  as  Persia.  Its  population  is  estimated  to  have 
been  then  only  about  120,000  men;  but  the  exertions  of  Cyrus 
gave  it  that  large  territory  which  reaches  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Tigris  river  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Cyrus  was  brought  up  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Persians,  which  for  those  times  were  excellent  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion. The  common  good,  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  was  meant  to 
be  the  principle  of  all  their  laws.  The  education  of  the  children 
was  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  duty  and  the  most  essential 
part  of  government.  It  was  not  left  to  the  care  of  parents,  whose 
blind  affection  sometimes  renders  them  unfit  for  that  office  ;  but  the 
state  conducted  it.  Boys  were  all  brought  up  in  common,  after 
one  uniform  system,  where  everything  was  accordmg  to  regulation, 
their  exercises,  their  diet,  their  rewards  and  their  punishments. 

The  only  food  allowed  either  the  children  or  the  young  men, 
was  bread,  cresses  and  water  ;  the  design  being  to  accustom  them 
early  to  temperance  and  sobriety.  Besides,  it  was  considered  that 
a  plain  and  frugal  diet,  without  any  mixture  of  sauces  or  ragouts. 
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was  most  conducive  to  the  strengthening  of  the  body,  and  to  the 
laying  the  foundation  of  such  robust  health  as  would  last  to  old 
age.  It  is  said,  also,  that  here  the  youths  went  to  school  to  learn 
virtue  and  justice,  as  they  do  elsewhere  to  learn  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  one  of  the  crimes  or  misdemeanors  most  noticed  and 
punished  was  that  of  ingratitude.  This  system  of  education  pro- 
duced a  very  sedate  and  circumspect  race  of  people,  a  people  dis- 
tinguished for  gravity  and  reserve,  for  action  rather  than  unnecessary 
oratory;  a  general  character,  doubtless,  nearly  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  Turks,  especially  before  the  latter  nation  became  polyg- 
amous. The  design  of  the  Persians  in  all  these  regulations  was 
the  prevention  of  evil  at  the  same  time  with  the  production  of 
good,  they  being  convinced  that  it  was  much  easier  and  less  expen- 
sive to  prevent  faults  than  to  repress  or  punish  them. 

Till  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old  the  boys  remained  in  the  class 
of  children  ;  and  here  they  learned  to  shoot  with  the  bow  or  javelin  ; 
after  which  they  were  received  into  the  class  of  young  men.  In 
this  class  they  were  more  closely  watched  and  more  liable  to  [re- 
straint, that  age  having  the  greatest  need  of  restraint,  both  subject- 
ively and  objectively.  Here  they  remained  ten  years,  during 
which  they  spent  their  nights  in  keeping  guard,  which  served  both 
for  the  protection  of  the  city  and  to  inure  them  to  fatigue.  In 
the  day-time  they  reported  to  their  preceptors  and  governors  for 
orders,  and  improved  themselves  in  their  exercises. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  grown  men  and  in  this  they  remained 
twenty  years.  Out  of  this  class  all  the  officers  that  were  to  com- 
mand the  troops,  and  all  who  were  to  fill  the  different  posts  and 
officers  in  the  State,  were  taken.  When  they  were  past  fifty  they 
were  not  required  to  bear  arms  beyond  their  own  country. 

Besides  these  there  was  a  fourth  or  last  class  from  which  men  (K 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  experience  were  chosen,  as  for  the  public 
councils,  forjudges,  for  ambassadors,  etc.  Every  citizen  might 
by  this  means  aspire  to  any  post  in  the  government;  but  no  one 
could  attain  to  those  posts  till  he  had  gone  through  all  these  classes 
and  qualified  himself  for  them  by  all  the  regular  exercises.  All 
classes  were  open  to  all ;  but  generally  only  such  people  as  were 
wealthy  enough  to  maintain  their  children  without  labor  sent  their 
children  to  the  highest  classes. 

In  such  manner  was  Cyrus  educated  and  he  is  said  to  have  sur- 
passed all  of  his  age  not  only  in  his  ability  to  learn  but  in  his  tact 
and  dexterity  to  execute  whatever  he  undertook. 
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To  show  how  inucli  the  maQners  imd  customs  of  the  Modes  differed 
from  those  of  the  Porsiaua  we  extract  from  llie  history  of  Cyiua  ua 
follows.  When  Cyrus  had  attained  the  nge  of  twelve  years  hid 
mother  Mandane  took  him  with  her  into  Media  to  his  grandfather 
Astynges,  who  from  the  many  thiugs  he  had  heard  about  him  Lad 
a  great  desire  to  see  him.  In  this  court  young  Cyrus  found  very 
differeDt  manners  prevailing  than  those  of  his  own  country. 
Pride,  luxury  and  magnificent  display  reigned  here :  For  the 
Mede«  affected  an  effeminate  life;  to  be  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  to 
wear  bracelets,  etc.,  whereas  the  habits  of  the  Persians  were  plain, 
coarse  and   simple. 

Even  at  bis  age,  however,  all  this  display  did  not  turn  the  head 
of  Cyrus,  who,  without  criticising  or  condemning  what  he  saw. 
chose  rather  to  live  as  he  had  beea  brought  up,  and  adhere  to  the 
principles  he  had  imbibed  from  his  infancy.  His  aprightlioess  and 
wit,  his  noblo  and  engaging  behavior,  not  only  charmed  his  grand- 
father but-every  observer.  From  one  instance  I  will  relate  the  reac 
may  be  judged  of:  — 

With  the  intent  of  making  his  grandson  unwilling  to  return 
home  Astyages  made  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  in  which  there 
was  not  only  a  great  plenty  but  a  profusion  of  everything  that  was 
nice  and  delicate  to  the  palate  and  the  eye.  But  all  this  maguiti- 
cent  preparation  Cyrus  beheld  with  rei^arkable  indifference ;  and 
noticing  his  grandfather  to  be  surprised  at  bis  manner  he  says  to 
him :  The  Persians  instead  of  going  such  a  roundabout  way  to 
appease  tbeir  hunger  have  a  much  shorter  way  to  the  same  end;  a 
little  bread  and  cresses  with  them  answer  the  purpose.  Astyages, 
then,  allowing  Cyrua  to  dispose  of  all  the  meats  as  he  saw  fit,  the 
latter  immediately  distributed  them  to  the  officers  in  waiting;  to 
one  because  he  taught  him  to  ride;  to  another  because  he  waited 
well  upon  his  grandfather;  and  to  a  third  because  he  took  good 
cure  of  his  mother.  Sacas,  the  king's  cupbearer,  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  he  gave  nothing.  Besides  the  post  of 
cupbearer  this  officer  had  also  that  of  introducing  tho^e  who  were 
to  have  audience  of  the  king;  and  as  he  possibly  could  not  grant 
that  favor  to  Cyrus,  as  often  as  he  desired  it,  he  fell  under  his  dis- 
pleasure and  OQ  this  account  experienced  his  resentment.  For  this 
officer  Astyages  had  a  particular  regard  and  testifying  some  concern 
at  the  neglect  now  shown  him,  who  deserved  regard,  as  he  said,  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  dexterity  be  was  accustomed  to  e 
in  bis  sei-vices:  And  is  this  all,  grandpa,  said  Cyrus  I 
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sufficient  to  merit  your  favor  you  will  see  I  will  quickly  obtain  it; 
for  I  will  take  upon  me  to  serve  you  better  than  he.  Thereupon 
Cyrus  is  equipped  as  a  cupbearer  and  advancing  gravely  with  a 
serious  countenance,  a  napkin  thrown  across  his  shoulder  and  hold- 
ing the  cup  deliberately  with  three  of  his  fingers,  he  presented  it 
to  the  king  with  a  dexterity  and  grace  which  charmed  both  Astyages 
and  Mandane.  When  he  had  done  he  flung  himself  upon  his 
grandfather's  neck,  and  kissing  him  cried  out  with  great  joy.  O, 
Sacas !  thou  art  undone ;  I  shall  have  thy  place.  Astyages  em- 
braced him  with  great  fondness,  and  said:  I  am  mightily  well 
pleased,  my  dear  child;  nobody  can  serve  mo  with  a  better  grace; 
but  you  have  forgotten  one  essential  ceremony,  which  is  that  of 
tasting.  For,  indeed,  the  cupbearer  was  accustomed  to  pour  some 
of  the  liquor  into  his  left  hand  and  taste  it  before  presenting  it  to 
the  king:  No,  replied  Cyrus,  it  is  not  through  forgetfulness 
that  1  have  omitted  that  ceremony.  Why,  then,  said  Astyages, 
for  what  reason  did  you  not  do  it?  Because  I  apprehended 
there  was  poison  in  the  liquor.  Poison,  child  I  How  could  you 
think  so?  Yes,  poison.  Grandpa;  for  not  long  ago  at  an  en- 
tertainment you  gave  to  the  nobles  of  your  court,  after  the  guests 
had  drunk  a  little  of  that  liquor,  I  noticed  all  their  heads  were 
turned  ;  they  sang,  made  a  noise,  and  talked  they  knew  not  what; 
you  yourself  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  you  were  king,  and 
they  that  they  were  subjects;  and,  when  you  would  have  danced, 
you  could  not  stand  upon  your  legs.  Why,  says  Astyages, 
have  you  never  seen  the  same  thing  happen  to  your  father? 
No,  never,  says  Cyrus.  How  is  it  with  him  when  he  drinks? 
Why,  when  he  hus  drunk,   his  thirst  is  quenched   and   that's  all. 

Xenophon,  from  whose  cyropedia  we  have  the  foregoing,  was  no 
less  a  philosopher  than  his  master  Socrates.  He  here  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  child  and  conceals  under  the  veil  of  allegory  such  instruc- 
tion as  in  the  original  is  told  with  all  the  wit  and  naivete  imaginable. 

The  time  having  come  for  Mandane  to  return  home  Cyrus  com- 
plied with  the  request  his  grandfather  had  repeatedly  made  of  him 
to  remain  in  Media,  being  desirous,  as  he  said,  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  art  of  riding,  which  he  had  so  far  made  good  progress  in, 
but  which  was  not  known  in  Persia  owing  to  the  barrenness  of  that 
country  and  its  craggy  mountains,  rendering  it  unfit  for  horses. 
During  the  space  of  four  or  five  years  at  this  court  Cyrus  increased 
in  wisdom,  in  stature  and  in  the  manly  arts,  as  well  as  in  favor 
with  Astyages  and  the  Median  people. 
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When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old  Evil  Merodach,  the  son  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  made,  in  a  hunting  expedition  which  ho  was 
pursuing,  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  Media ;  and  thus  did 
Astyages  feel  himself  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  the  invader. 
It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Cyrus ,  accompanying  his  grandfather , 
served  his  first  apprenticeship  in  war.  So  well  did  he  behave  him- 
self, while  on  this  expedition,  that  the  victory  which  the  Medes 
gained,  in  expelling  the  Babylonians,  was  chiefly  attributed  to  him. 

The  year  after,  his  father  recalling  him  that  he  might  complete 
his  course  in  the  Persian  exercises,  ho  departed  immediately  for 
his  home,  so  that  neither  his  father  nor  his  country  should  have 
reason  to  complain  of  his  delay.  But  so  much  was  he  beloved  by 
the  Medes  that,  at  his  departure,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  crowd 
of  all  sorts  of  people  a  good  distance.  Astyages  himself  accom- 
panied him  farther  on  horseback  and  when  the  time  came  for  the 
parting  the  whole  company  was  bathed  in  tears. 

On  his  return  home  Cyrus  re-entered  the  class  ot  children,  where 
he  remained  one  year  more.  After  so  long  a  residence  at  such  a 
voluptuous  court  his  old  companions  expected  to  find  a  great  change 
in  his  manners;  but  when  they  found  him  to  be  content  with  their 
ordinary  fare  and  that  when  he  was  present  at  aiy  entertainment 
he  was  more  sober  and  temperate  than  any  of  the  company  their 
respect  and  admiration  for  him  was  much  heightened. 

From  the  class  of  children  he  passed  into  that  of  the  youths,  and 
here  it  soon  appeared  he  had  no  equal  in  dexterity,  address,  obedi- 
ence and  patience. 

Ten  years  after  he  was  admitted  into  the  class  of  the  men, 
wherein  he  remained  thirteen  years  till  ho  set  out  in  command  of 
the  Persian  army  to  go  to  the  help  of  his  uncle,  Cyaxares. 

Astyages,  king  of  Media,  dying,  as  said  before,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Cyaxares,  brother  to  Cyrus'  mother.  This  monarch, 
soon  finding  himself «  involved  in  war  with  the  Babylonians, 
asked  aid  from  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia;  and  further,  he  re- 
quested that  Cyrus  should  be  sent  in  command  of  the  relief 
corps;  These  requests  were  granted  and  a  force  of  about  31,000 
Persians  sent  to  assist  him  under  the  command  of  Cyrus.  When 
the  preparations  were  made  and  the  army  was  about  to  set  out  on 
its  march  Cyrus  made  to  his  officers  and  men  the  following  speech, 
in  order  to  inspire  them  with  the  strongest  assurance  of  success : 
Do  you  know,  says  he,  the  nature  of  the  enemy  you  are  about  to 
confront?    They  are  soft,  effeminate,  enervated  men,  already  half 
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conquered  by  their  own  luxurious  and  voluptuous  living,  men  not 
able  to  bear  either  hunger  or  thirst;  equally  incapable  of  bear- 
ing either  the  toil  of  war  or  the  sight  of  danger;  whereas  to  you, 
who  are  inured  from  your  infancy  to  a  sober  and  hard  way  of 
living,  to  you,  I  say,  hunger  and  thirst  are  but  the  sauce,  and  the 
only  sauce,  to  your  meals ;  fatigues  are  your  pleasure,  dangers 
your  delight,  and  the  love  of  your  country  and  glory  your  only  pas- 
sion. Besides,  another  considerable  advantage  lies  in  the  justice  of 
your  cause.  They  are  the  aggressors.  It  is  the  enemy  that  attacks 
us  and  it  is  our  friends  and  allies  we  go  to  aid.  Can  anything  be 
more  just  than  to  repel  the  injury  they  oflFer  us?  Is  there  any- 
thing more  honorable  than  to  make  all  haste  to  the  assistance  of  our 
friends?  But  what  ought  to  be  the  principal  motive  of  your  con- 
fidence is  that  I  do  not  enter  upon  this  expedition  without  having 
first  consulted  the  gods  and  implored  their  protection ;  for,  you 
know,  it  is  my  custom  to  begin  all  my  actions  and  undertakings  in 
that  manner. 

On  this  his  first  expedition  from  Persia  Cyrus  set  out  in  559  B. 
C.  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age:  Cambyses,  his  father,  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Median  frontier,  on  the  way,  meantime,  giving 
him  such  instructions  as  pertain  to*  the  good  commander  of  an 
army  to  have.  After  the  many  lessons  he  had  already  received 
from  the  ablest  military  tacticians  of  the  age  Cyrus  thought  him- 
self pretty  well  prepared  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  commander, 
but  now  he  was  required  to  listen  to  more  instructions  from  his 
experienced  parent.  Have  your  preceptors,  says  Cambyses,  to 
him,  given  you  any  instructions  concerning  economy,  that  is  to  say, 
concerning  the  supplying  of  an  army  with  all  necessary  provisions, 
of  preventing  sickness,  and  preserving  the  health  of  the  men ;  of 
fortifying  their  bodies  by  frequent  exercises,  of  exciting  a  generous 
emulation  among  them,  of  making  yourself  esteemed  and  beloved 
by  your  soldiers? 

Upon  several  of  these  points  Cyrus  owned  he  had  never  heard 
one  word  mentioned,  and  that  this  was  all  entirely  new  to  him. 
What  is  it,  then,  your  preceptors  have  taught  you?  asked  Cambyses. 
They  have  taught  me,  replied  he,  to  fence,  to  use  the  bow,  to  cast 
the  javelin,  to  mark  out  a  camp,  to  draw  the  plan  of  a  fortification » 
to  range  troops,  to  review   them,  to  see  them  march  off,  file  off, 

and  encamp. 

Cambyses,  smiling,  intimated  to  him  that  they  had  taught  him 
nothmsf  of  those  thino^s  which  it  was  most  material  and  essential 
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for  a  good  geDeral  to  know:  The  question  was :  What  are  the 
proper  means  of  making  the  soldiei^s  obedient  and  submissive? 
The  way  to  effect  this,  says  Cyrus,  seems  to  be  very  easy  and  cer- 
tain ;  it  is  only  to  praise  and  reward  those  who  obey ;  to  stigmatize 
and  punish  those  who  fail  in  their  duty. 

You  say  well,  says  Cambyses.  That  is  the  way  to  make  them 
obey  you  by  force  ;  but  the  chief  point  is  to  make  them  obey  you 
freely  and  willingly.  Now  the  sure  method  of  effecting  this  is  to 
convince  those  you  command  that  you  know  better  what  is  for 
their  advantage  than  they  do  themselves;  for  all  mankind  readily 
submit  to  those  of  whom  they  have  that  opinion.  This  is  the 
principle  from  which  that  blind  submission  proceeds,  which  yousee 
sick  persons  pay  to  their  physicians,  travelers  to  their  guides  and 
the  ship's  company  to  their  pilot.  Their  submission  is  founded 
only  upon  their  persuasion  that  the  physician,  the  guide  and  the 
pilot  are  all  more  skillful  and  better  informed  in  their  respective 
callings  than  they  are  themselves.  But  what  shall  a  man  do,  asked 
Cyrus,  to  appear  more  skillful  and  expert  than  others?  He  must 
really  be  so,  replied  Cambyses ;  and  in  order  to  be  so  he  must 
have  applied  himself  closely  to  his  profession,  diligently  study 
all  Ihe  rules  of  it,  consult  the  ablest  and  expertest  masters,  neglect 
no  circumstance  that  may  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prise ;  and  above  all  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the 
gods,  from  whom  alone  we  receive  all  our  wisdom  and  all  our 
success. 

Cyrus  having  made  a  junction  of  his  forces  with  those 
of  Cyaxares  came  to  learn  the  numbers  of  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  and  finding  that  to  be  about  double  what  him- 
self and  his  uncle  could  bring  to  oppose  it  he  suggested  a 
new  expedient:  This  was,  that  the  Persians  who  had  been  ac- 
customed hitherto  to  fight  at  a  distance  with  the  bow  and  javelin 
should  now  be  armed  with  short  swords,  d  aggers  and  battle  axes, 
so  as  to  engage  the  enemy  at  close  quarters;  that  only  in  this  way 
could  they  prevail  again  such  great  numbers.  This  suggestion  of 
Cyrus  was  willingly  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  Cyaxares  and  ulti- 
mately brought  success. 

As  Cyrus  was  engaged  in  viewing  his  army  one  day  a  courier  ar- 
rived to  inform  him  that  his  uncle  Cyaxares  needed  his  presence,  at 
an  audience  he  was  about  to  give  to  the  embassadors  of  the  king  of 
the  Indies ;  and  that  in  order  that  he  should  make  a  sufficiently  grand 
appearance  before  those  functionaries  his  uncle  asked  him  to  put 
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on  the  robe  he  had  sent  him  for  that  purpose.  Cyrus  lost  not  a 
moment  in  putting  on  the  robe  but  instantly  set  out  with  his  troops 
and  so  presented  himself  to  his  uncle  in  the  Persian  fashion. 
Cyaxares,  casting  his  eyes  on  him,  appeared  dissappointed,  and 
Cyrus  noticing  this  said :  If  I  had  dressed  myself  in  purple  and 
loaded  myself  with  bracelets  and  chains  of  gold,  and,  with  all  this, 
had  been  long  in  coming,  should  I  have  done  you  more  honor  than 
I  now  do  by  my  expedition  and  the  sweat  of  my  face,  and  letting 
all  the  world  know  with  what  promptness  and  dispatch  your  orders 
are  obeyed? 

It  is  seen  here  that  Cyrus  may  have  been  called  a  mule  for  more 
reasons  than  the  one  usually  assigned,  namely,  that  his  father  was 
a  Persian  and  his  mother  a  Median ;  he  appears  to  have  been  self- 
determinative,  to  have  had,  as  we  would  say,  a  will  of  his  own  ;  to 
have  been,  in  a  sense,  a  rough  and  ready  republican. 

Cyaxares,  however,  now  satisfied  with  the  answer  of  Cyrus, 
ordered  the  Indian  ambassadors  to  be  introduced.  Of  their  speech 
the  purport  was  that  they  had  been  sent  by  their  king  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  and  that 
they  were  instructed,  when  they  had  heard  what  the  king  of  the 
Medes  had  to  say  on  his  side,  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  to  learn  what  motives  he,  on  his  part,  had  to  assign  for 
his  proceeding ;  all  this  to  the  end  that  their  king,  having  examined 
the  reasons  on  both  sides,  might  take  part  with  those  who,  in  bis 
judgment,  had  right  on  their  side.  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  thereupon 
answered  that  they  had  given  the  Babylonians  no  subject  of  com- 
plaint, and  that  they  willingly  accepted  the  mediation  of  the  king 
of  India  to  the  end  that  the  existing  trouble  might  be  peaceably 
settled.  In  the  sequel  it  appears  that  the  Indian  king  declared  for 
the  king  of  the  Medes. 

Cyrus  being  diverted  to  Armenia,  in  order  to  compel  submission 
there  to  the  king  of  the  Medes,  they  were  not  ready  to  proceed  on 
their  march  against  the  king  of  Babylon  before  the  year  556  B.  C, 
at  which  time  the  Armenian  king,  who  had  been  now  compelled  or 
induced  to  submission,  augmented  their  army  by  the  addition  of 
his  national  forces.  The  Medo-Persian  army  was  also  much 
strengthened  now  as  it  proceeded  into  the  Babylonian  territories  by 
the  defection  to  the  side  of  Cyrus  of  Gobryas  and  Gadates,  two 
very  strong  princes  or  governors  in  that  country.  To  punish  these 
seceders  the  king  of  Assyria  now  took  the  field  ;  but,  behold,  they 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  conquerors  of  Nineveh,  and  Cyrus 
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in  company  with  them  having  eogngetl  h'm  force  compelled  him  to 
retreut  behind  the  walla  of  Bubyloo.  lu  this  condition  of  aftuirs 
most  Cyrus  was  able  to  do  at  this  present  was  to  iuduce  Nabonedue, 
otherwise  called  Belshuzzar,  to  sign  a  treaty,  engaging  that  be 
would  not  molest  the  allies  of  Cyrua  in  Babylonia  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  that  be  would  not  cause  or  permit  the  agriculturists  of 
Bchylonia  to  be  disturbed  while  cultivating  their  grounds  or  har- 
vesting their  crops. 

Cyrus  then  began  his  march  to  Media,  whither,  having  arrived 
OD  the  frontier,  Cyaxares  manifested  some  suspicion  of  him, 
returning  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  such  a  large  army  flushed  with 
victory;  but  Cyrus  having  explained  everything  to  him  he  was 
satisfied  and  harmony  waa  re-established  between  them. 

Cyaxares  now,  having  no  male  heir,  ofTered  to  Cyrus  his  daughter 
in  man"iage,  with  the  kingdom  of  Media  for  her  dower.  Cyrus 
expressed  in  the  warmest  terms  his  acknowledgment  of  the  honor, 
but  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  accept  it  until  be  bad  polten 
the  consent  of  his  parents  thereto.  On  his  return  from  Persia 
Cyrus  married  this  princess  and  then  began  to  prepare,  in  the 
formution  of  a  great  and  effectual  army,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  object  he  bad  in  view,  which  was  no  less  ultimately 
then  the  conquest  of  Babylon.  To  this  end  he  Srst  thought  it 
necessary  to  attack  the  allies  of  Babylon  and  so  directed  his  mareh 
against  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor.  Here  he  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Thymbra,  m  which  he  defeated  Crcesus  and  his 
allies.  The  Egyptian  force  on  this  hard  fought  field,  of  which 
there  were  reckoned  120,000  men,  were  the  most  redoubtable  of 
tho  opponents  of  Cyrus,  and  it  was  only  by  his  coming  to  a  com- 
position with  them  that  he  was  enabled  to  end  this  battle.  After 
the  fight  Crcesus,  the  rich  king  of  Lydia,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Cyrus. 

Id  this  campaign  Cyrus  reduced  to  subjection  to  the  Medea  all 
the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  between  the  river  Halye  and  the  ^'Egean 
Sea.  After  this  he  enters  Assyria  and  advances  against  fiabylom 
Ihe  only  city  in  those  parts,  which  now  stood  out  against  him.  To 
take  this  city  was  no  easy  task  jits  walls  were  so  prodigiously  strong 
and  high  and  it  is  said  to  have  had  quite  a  good  store  of  provisions 
within  them.  These  difficulties  did  not,  however,  discourage 
Cyrus;  but  seeing  that  the  place  must  be  taken  by  some  other 
way  than  by  storm  or  assault  he  mnde  believe  he  intended  to  re- 
duce it  by    famine,  although  perhaps  he  had   had  from  the  start 
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another  intention  concerning  it.  To  this  end  he  caused  a  line  of 
circumvallation  to  be  made  quite  round  the  city  with  a  large  and 
deep  ditch,  and,  that  his  men  might  not  be  overworked,  he 
divided  his  army  into  twelve  bodies  and  assigned  to  each  of 
these  its  season  of  labor  at  the  trenches.  The  besieged,  thinking 
themselves  secure,  by  reason  of  the  height  of  the  walls  and  the 
considerable  store  of  provisions  within,  insulted  Cyrus'  men  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  and  laughed  at  all  their  attempts  as  so  much 
labor  spent  in  vain. 

But  as  soon  as  Cyrus  had  the  ditch,  which  he  had  been  long  pre- 
paring, finished,  he  entered  upon  the  execution  of  his  plan,  a  plan 
which  until  the  time  of  its  execution,  he  is  said  not  to  have  communi- 
cated to  any  one.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  river  Euphrates 
coursed  through  the  city;  and,  accordingly,  he  posted  one  body 
of  his  troops,  under  the  Chaldean  traitor,  Gobryas,  on  that  side 
where  the  river  entered ;  and  another  body,  under  the  traitor, 
Gadates,  on  the  side  where  it  flowed  out  of  the  city,  and  ordeied 
these  commanders  to  enter  the  city  that  night  through  the  bed  of 
the  river  so  soon  as  they  found  it  to  be  fordable. 

Having  given  all  necessary  orders  to  his  oflScers,  in  the  evening 4ihe 
sluices  of  the  river  were  opened  and  the  waters  of  the  river  were 
conveyed  into  the  ditches  and  made  to  course  round  the  city  instead 
of  through  it.  By  this  means  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates  became 
drained  in  a  comparatively  short  time  and  the  two  forementioned 
bodies  of  troops,  under  the  commanders  aforementioned,  advancing 
into  the  city  without  opposition,  met  together  at  the  royal  palace, 
as  according  to  their  pre-arranged  plan,  and  surprised  and  slew  the 
guards.  Some  of  the  company  who  were  within  the  palace,  car- 
ousing with  Belshazzar,  opening  the  door  to  learn  what  noise  was 
that  they  had  heard,  the  soldiers  from  without  rushed  in  and  put 
all  to  the  sword,  including  the  king.  The  conquerors  then  gave 
thanks  to  the  gods  for  having  enabled  them  to  accomplish  so 
great  a  thing. 

The  foregoing  is  the  account  generally  received  of  the  way  and 
manner  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus;  but  some  see  in 
this  account  a  somewhat  romantic  or  fictitious  physiognomy ;  and 
suppose  they  have  fair  historical  ground  for  concluding  that  Baby- 
lon yielded  to  a  regular  siege  and  opened  its  gates  to  appease  its 
hunger  and  supply  its  wants;  that  is,  if  there  were  any  siege  neces- 
sary in  this  case.  Those  who  conclude  in  this  way  follow  Poh'- 
histor,  as  seen  on  page  29  of  this  treatise,  and  any  other  writers 
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who  are  consonant  with  him  as  to  the  history  of  Babylon,  in  its  re- 
lation to  Cyrus.  But  however  it  may  have  been  in  fact,  it  is  taken 
as  pretty  certain  that  Bablyon  was  captured  by  Cyrus  in  538  B.  C, 
an  event  which  put  an  end  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  had  lasted 
from  the  beginning  of  Nabonassar's  reign,  210  years ;  or  as  the 
Babylonian-Assyrian  empire,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Nebopollassar,  88  years. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  that  city  destroyed  fifty  years  after  she 
had  destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and  herein  were 
accomplished  those  prophecies  which  Isaiah*,  Jeremiah  and  Daniel 
have  denounced  against  her. 

But  the  prophets  had  foretold  an  entire  destruction  of  Babylon 
and  this  has  so  happened  that  the  location  of  that  city  is  hardly 
recognizable  now.  On  its  capture  by  Cyrus  Babylon  ceased  to  be 
a  royal  city,  the  kings  of  Persia  choosing  to  reside  elsewhere  as  at 
Susa,  Ecbatana,  Persepolis,  Ctesiphon,  etc. 

Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Macedonians,  who  succeeded  the  Per- 
sians, not  only  neglected  It  but  built  Seleucia  in  the  neighborhood 
whichdbhey  used  as  a  capital  instead. 

At  the  time  Pausanias  wrote  in  96  A.  D.  there  was  nothing  left 
ofthatcitv  but  the  time-worn  walls.  His  words  are:  «*  But  that 
renowned  Babylon,  the  greatest  city  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  has 
nothing  left  excepting  the  walls."  But  at  length  even  the  walls 
disappeared.  The  domestic  animals  abandoned  the  place  ;  serpents 
and  scorpions  remained,  so  that  it  became  a  dangerous  place  for 
persons  who  were  curious  to  go  there  and  search  after  its  antiqui- 
ties; even  the  Euphrates,  at  this  place,  became  a  marsh« 

Alexander  the  Great  in  330  B.  C.  meditated  making  it  the  seat  of 
his  government;  but  his  death  a  few  years  later  prevented  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  design.  In  Isaiah  XIV.  22,  God-had  said  :  "  I  will 
cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant."  And  in  verse  23: 
*'  I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water  ; 
and  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction."  These  are 
prophecies  which  have  had  a  marked  fulfillment.  For,  by  means  of 
all  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  and  about  it,  Babylon 
has  become  literally  a  desert,  so  that  geographers  at  this  day  can 
with  difficulty  discover  its  topography.  This  prophecy  the  Lord 
confirmed  by- an  oath  (vs.  24-25):  *«  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
sworn,  saying,  surely,  as  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass; 
and,  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand:  That  I  will  break  the 
Assyrian  in  my  land,  and  upon   my  mountains  tread  him   under 
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foot;  then  shall  his  yoko  depart  from  off  their  shoulders."  But  this 
oath,  taken  in  its  full  application,  is  not  to  be  confined  to  Babylon; 
it  is  applicable  also  to  the  whole  wicked  world,  whereof  Babylon 
is  the  type.  And  as  Babylon  is  a  type  of  the  wicked  so  is  Jeru- 
salem of  the  righteous,  so  that  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  as  between  their  types,  a  distinction  will  eternally  stand. 

So  long  as  his  uncle,  Cyaxares,  lived,  Cyrus  seems  to  have 
governed  the  empire  in  copartnership  with  him,  but  the  fact  seems 
to  be  that  Cyaxares  held  first  place.  After  the  capture  of  the  city 
Cyaxares  made  it  his  residence,  but  lived  only  two  years,  538-536, 
when  Cyrus  assumed  the  supreme  government.  Cyaxares,  as  I 
have  said  before,  is  the  one  who  is  called  in  Dan.  IX.  1,  Darius,  the 
son  of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes.  Doubtless  Darius  and 
Cyaxares  were  in  the  original  language  of  their  nation  understood 
as  variations  of  the  same  root  name.  But  during  the  two  years  of 
Cyaxares'  reign  at  Babylon  he  and  his  nephew,  Cyrus,  concerted  a 
scheme  of  government  for  the  empire  which  they  divided  into  120 
provinces.  Over  these  provinces  they  appointed  120  governors  ;  and 
over  these  again  they  placed  three  presidents  or  superintenden^ts,  of 
whom  we  learn  Daniel  was  first,*  as  in  after  times  Napoleon  was 
named  first  or  chief  of  the  three  consuls.  Daniel  being  thus  placed 
in  so  enviable  a  position,  as  that  of  the  second  person  in  the  em- 
pire, was  the  cause  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Babylonian  nobles,  which 
resulted  in  having  Daniel  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  Out  of  this 
place,  however,  he  emerged  unhurt,  and  besides  this  very  event 
was  the  cause  of  augmenting  his  reputation.  People  who  have  at- 
tained or  have  been  promoted  to  high  positions  are  not  unlikely  to 
have  some  envious  calumniators,  especially  among  their  old  ac- 
quaintances and  equals ;  but  let  such  use  their  ability  and  influence 
in  all  humility  in  advancing  the  cause  of  God  and  the  real  interests 
of  man  and  no  evil  is  likely  to  happen  unto  them,  or  if  such  must 
needs  suffer  let  it  surely  be  in  a  good  cause. 

On  the  review  of  his  troops  at  Babylon  at  the  end  of  the  year 
538  B.  C,  Cyrus  found  that  he  had  at  that  point  120,000  cavalry, 
2,000  scythed  chariots,  horses  and  men  in  mail  armor,  and  600,000 
infantry.  Having  furnished  the  garrisons  with  as  many  men  as 
were  necessary  for  defense  he  proceeded  to  subdue  all  the  countries 
towards  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  confines  of  Ethiopia. 

With  Cyrus,  properly  speaking,  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares, 
begins  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Media  and 

•  Dan.  VI. 
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Persia  being  niiited  in  him  not  only  on  tbo  Meilian  side,  through 
his  wife  anJ  his  mother,  but  through  hia  owa  present  abilities. 

In  his  after  years,  Cyrus  ia  said  to  have  enjoyed  peaceably  the 
fruits  of  his  labors,  beloved  equally  by  hie  own  hereditary  Bubjecta 
iiud  the  [lenplos  whom  he  had  subjugated,  liis  empire  was  bounded 
i-astward  by  the  Indies  ;  westward  by  the  iEgenn  Sea  ;  northwards 
by  the  Caspian  and  the  Kuxine  Sea  and  southwards  by  the  Sea  of 
Arabia  and  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia. 

As  to  the  seven  years  which  he  lived  after  the  death  of  his  uncle 
he  spent  the  seven  winter  months  of  each  year  at  Babylon  because 
of  the  warmth  of  the  climate  there;  three  mouths  at  Susa  iu  the 
spring;  and  two  months  at  Ecbatuna  during  the  summer  heat. 
To  the  very  last  he  enjoyed  a  vigorous  constitution,  which  Xeno- 
phon  attributes  to  the  sober,  virtuous  and  temperate  life  he  had  led  : 
Whereas  they  who  give  themselves  up  to  drunkenness,  gluttony  or 
debauchery  of  any  kind  oftea  feel  the  infirmities  of  age  even  while 
Ibey  are  yet  young. 

Before  his  death  he  declared  Cambyses,  his  eldest  son,  his  sucoes- 
BOr  iu  the  government,  giving  to  Tanoxnras,  a  younger  son  of  his, 
the  government  of  several  provinces.  He  conjured  them  to  live  iu 
)>e8ce  with  each  other  and  on  his  death  to  consign  his  body  imme- 
diately to  the  earth  without  inclosing  it  in  gold  or  silver  casket  or 
in  any  cover  whatever.  Restore  it,  said  he,  immediately  to  the 
earth.  Can  it  be  more  happy  than  in  being  blended  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, incorporated  with  the  benefactress  and  common  mother  of 
mankind?  Cyrus  seems  to  huve  been  acquainted  with  the  tradition 
of  man's  derivation  from  the  earth,  or,  as  some  Greeks  had  it, 
Autochthon  ;  but  he  doubtless  also  knew  that  the  spirit  of  man  ia 
from  above,  heaven-derived. 

According  to  Polyhistor,  as  seen  on  page  29  of  this  treatise, 
Cyrus  reigned  at  Babylon  nine  years  after  he  had  captured  it, 
which  so  far  is  consistent  with  the  other  accounts,  for  in  these  nine 
years  are  included  the  two  which  Cyaxares  lived  at  Babylon  and  the 
seven  that  Cyrus  lived  there  after  Cyaxares'  death.  But  Polj-his- 
tor  has  Cyrus  to  come  to  his  death  in  battle  iu  the  plain  of  Duhuras 
(Dura),  while  Xenophon  has  him  to  have  died  in  peace. 

Indeed  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  the  two  authors  upon  whom 
we  depend  mainly  for  the  history  of  Cyrus,  relate  the  accouuts  of 
his  life  and  death  in  entirely  different  ways.  What  I  have  given 
hitherto  is  chiefly  from  Xenophon,  which  I  have  considered  the 
more  worthy  of  credence  in  this  case  and  more  consonant  with  the 
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accounts  given  in  the  Scriptures.  But  Herodotus,  while  telling  us 
that  those  two  great  events,  namely,  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
Cyrus,  were  related,  even  in  his  day,  in  different  ways,  proceeds  to 
^ve  the  most  wonderful  and  extravagant  stories  that  can  be  imag- 
ined about  these  events,  as  follows :  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes, 
being  warned  in  a  frightful  dream  that  a  son  who  was  to  be  born 
of  his  daughter  would  dethrone  him,  did,  therefore,  maiTy  his 
daughte  r,  Mandane,  to  a  Persian  of  obscure  birth,  whose  name  was 
Camby  ses.  This  daughter  being  delivered  of  a  son  the  king  com- 
manded Harpagus,  one  of  his  principal  oflScers,  to  destroy  the 
infant.  He,  instead  of  killing  the  child,  gave  it  in  charge  to  one  of 
the  king's  shepherds,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  it  exposed  in  a 
forest.  But  the  child  being  rescued  and  secretly  brought  up  by 
the  shepherd's  wife,  was  afterwards  recognized  by  his  grandfather, 
who  thereupon  banished  him  to  the  remote  parts  of  Persia,  and 
vented  his  wrath  upon  Harpagus,  whom  he  invited  to  a  feast  and 
caused  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  his  own  son.  Several  years  after 
young  Cyrus  being  informed  by  Harpagus  who  he  was  and  being 
encouraged  by  his  counsels  raised  an  army  in  Persia,  marched 
against  Astyages,  defeated  him  in  battle  and  so  transferred  the 
empire  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians. 

Then,  as  to  Cyrus'  death,  Herodotus  has  him  die  in  a  way  alto- 
gether different  from  that  given  above.  According  to  this  account 
Cyrus  invaded  the  Scythian  country  and  having  attacked  them  in 
the  first  battle  feigned  a  retreat,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of  wine 
and  provisions  behind  him  in  the  field.  The  Scythians  were  de- 
lighted on  coming  into  possession  of  the  booty  and  having  drank 
largely  of  wine  and  gone  to  sleep  Cyrus  returned  upon  them  and 
obtained  an  easy  victory,  taking  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  a  young  son  of  the  queen,  who  commanded  the  army. 
This  young  prince  having  returned  from  his  intoxication,  on  behold- 
ing his  subject  condition  of  a  prisoner,  committed  suicide.  His 
mother,  Tomyris,  animated  with  a  desire  of  revenge,  gave  the 
Persians  battle  a  second  time,  and  feigning  a  flight,  as  they  had  done 
before,  by  this  means  drew  them  into  an  ambush  and  killed  about 
200,000  of  their  men,  together  with  their  king.  Then  ordering 
Cyrus'  head  to  be  struck  off  she  flung  it  into  a  vessel  full  of  blood, 
saying  at  the  same  time :  **  Now  glut  thyself  with  blood,  in  which 
thou  hast  always  delighted,  and  of  which  thy  thirst  has  always  been 
insatiable." 

What  Herodotus  also  relates  about  the  uncontrollable  passion  of 
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Cyras  and  his  child!  eh  revenge  against  the  river  in  which  one  of  his 
sucred  horses  was  drowned,  and  which  he  caused  to  be  cut  by  his 
army  into  360  channels,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  character  we 
have  of  Cyrus  in  Xenophon,  a  character  distinguished  all  through 
by  moderation  and  humanity.  Besides,  any  one  will  see  how  ridic- 
ulous the  idea  of  Cyr  us  using  his  army  in  war  against  a  river,  in 
causing  it  to  course  in  so  many  channels  instead  of  one,  and  all 
this  labor  because  a  horse  of  his  had  been  drowned  in  it. 

But  as  I  have  said  Herodotus,  who  has  been  called  the  champion 
storyteller,  explains  that  even  in  his  time,  which  was  only  about  a 
century  after  Cyrus'  death,  there  were  different  accounts  as  to  the 
birth,  life  and  death  of  Cyrus.  He  inclined  to  perpetuate  the  most 
wonderful  stories  that  came  to  his  knowledge ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  history  of  Cyrus  his  is  not,  in  point  of  credibility,  to  be 
compared  \yith  Xenophon's  account. 

Medo-Persian  Rulers: 

Cyrus,  the  Persian Cyaxares  or  Darius  the  Mede. 

Cambyses • first  year  529  B.  C. 

Smcrdis  (his  brother). 

Darius  Hystuspes first  year  521  B.  C. 

Xerses  I firat  year  486  B.  C. 

Esther  queen. first  year  478  B.  C. 

Artaxerses  Longimanns first  year  465  B.  C. 

Xerses  II. 
Sogdianus. 

Darius  Nothus first  year  424  B.  C. 

Artaxerses  Mnemon first  year  405  B.  C. 

Ochus  (Eochaid) first  year  364  B.  C. 

Darius  Codomanus 348-334  B.  C. 


Lydian  Origins. 

The  first  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  are  by  Herodotus  called 
AtyadsB,  that  is,  descendants  of  Atys.  He  tells  us  they  derived 
their  origin  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys,  and  from  Lydus,  those 
people  took  the  name  of  Lydians,  who  before  that  time  were  called 
Maeomans. 

The  Atyadsd  were  succeeded  by  the  Heraclid®,  or  descendants 
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of  Hercules,  who  possessed  this  kingdom  for  the  space  of  505 
years.  Argo,*  great  grandson  of  Alcaeus,  son  of  Hercules,  was 
the  first  of  the  Heraclidsd  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  The  last  was 
Candaules,  whose  murder  was  brought  about  by  the  contrivance  of 
his  wife.  She,  on  his  death,  married  his  murderer,  Gfyges,  and 
thus  was  begun  the  dynasty  of  the  MermnadsB. 

Archilochus  the  poet,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Gyges,  speaks 
in  his  poems  of  the  adventures  of  the  latter.  Platof  relates  the 
story  of  Gyges  in  a  different  way  from  Herodotus.  Even  Cicero 
comments  upon  the  story,  especially  as  to  the  magic  ring. 

Gyges  having  reigned  38  years  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ardys, 
680  B.  C,  who  reigned  forty-nine  years.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
Ardys  that  the  Cymmerians,  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by 
the  Scythians,  went  into  Asia  Minor  and  took  the  city  of  Sardis, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 

Sadyattes,  his  successor,  reigned  twelve  years.  He  declared  war 
against  Miletus  and  besieged  that  city,  but  in  those  days  sieges 
were  a  slow  business  and  he  died  before  the  city  was  taken. 

Halyattes,  his  successor,  reigned  fifty-seven  years,  beginning 
in  619  B.  C.  He  vigorously  prosecuted  the  blockade  of  Miletus 
which  had  lasted  already  six  years  in  the  days  of  his  father  and 
was  continued  six  years  longer  by  him.  This  siege  ended  in  the 
following  manner:  Halyattes  upon  an  answer  he  had  received  from 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  sent  an  ambassador  into  the  city  to  propose  a 
peace  for  some  months.  Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  having 
notice  of  his  coming,  ordered  all  the  corn  and  other  provisions, 
collected  by  him  and  his  people  for  their  support,  to  be  brought 
into  the  public  market,  and  he  commanded  the  citizens,  that  on  a 
signal  being  given,  they  should  present  the  appearance  of  feasting 
and  jollity.  The  thing  being  carried  out  as  proposed  the  Lydian 
ambassador  on  his  arrival  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  such  a 
plenty  of  provisions  on  hand  and  such  a  great  cheerfulness  reign- 
ing in  the  city.  His  lord  and  master,  to  whom  he  reported  what 
he  had  seen,  concluded  he  could  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  city  by 
famine,  and  so  preferring  peace  to  fruitless  war  forthwith  raised  the 
siege.  This  is  the  prince  who  made  war  against  Cyaxares,  King 
of  Media,  and  who  also  drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia  Minor. 
Besides  he  besieged  and  took  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Clazomence. 
Croesus,  his  successor,  began  his  reign  in  562  B.  C.     His  name  b 
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proverbiiil  for  riches.  Owing  to  the  posseagion  of  some  gold  minos 
in  bis  territories  be  became  possessed  of  much  of  the  precious  met- 
als, which  wenllb  of  bis  had  not,  however,  the  effect  of  reiideriog 
him  sensual,  vokiptuouB  or  inactive.  He  thought  it  anworlhy  of  a 
rational  being  to  spend  his  time  in  idleness  and  the  pleasures  of 
sense.  He  was  much  of  his  time  in  arms  and  enlarged  his 
dominions  by  the  addition  by  subjugation  of  several  neighboring 
provinces,  notably  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Pam- 
phylia,  and  all  the  Curians,  Dorians  and  ^olians.  He  was  the 
first  conqueror  of  the  Greek  colonists  in  Asia  Minor.  But  though 
so  immensely  rich  and  such  a  great  warrior  his  pleasure  was 
mostly  in  literature  aud  his  court  is  said  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
residence  of  those  extraordinary  characters  called  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece,  among  whom  were  Solon  and  ^sop,  the  author  of 
the  fables,  who  had  formerly  been  a  slave.  Croesus,  as  you  have 
learned  before,  was  conquered  by  Cyrus. 


Grecian  Origines. 

Grecian  history  is  divided  by  the  best  authorities  into  four  ages, 
distinguished  by  so  many  different  epochs,  aggregating  2154  years. 

The  first  age  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  several  petty 
states  of  Greece  (beginuing  with  Sicyon,  which  is  the  most 
ancient)  to  the  siege  of  Troy  and  comprehending  aboat  1,000 
j-ears,  that  is,  from  the  year  2184  to  the  year  1184  B,  C.  ' 

The  second  age  extends  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  at  which  time  the  Grecian  history  begins  to  be 
mixed  with  that  of  the  Persians,  and  includes  a  period  of  6t>3 
years,  or  from  1184  to  521  B.  C. 

The  third  age  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hyetaspes  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  embraces  a 
period  of  198  years,  that  is,  from  521  to  323  B.  C. 

The  fourth  and  last  age  commences  at  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  at  which  time  the  Grecian  powers  began  to  decline,  and 
sxtends  to  their  final  subjection  to  the  Romans,  in  about  30  B.  C. 
or  about  293  years, 

Javan  or  Ian  (Gen.  X.,  2),  the  son  of  Japheth  and  grandson 
of  Noah,  ia  understood  by  the  most  competent  historians  and 
philologists,  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Greeks  through  bis  sod 
Elisha.     Though  some  have  looked  upon  Javan  as  the  ancestor  of 
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the  lonians  only,  yet  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabians,  the  Chaldeans 
and  other  eastern  nations  call  the  whole  body  of  Greeks  by  the 
name  of  lonians,  that  is,  descendants  of  Javan.  Even  Alexander, 
in  Daniel  VIII.,  21  is  mentioned  as  the  king  of  Javan  (not  the 
king  of  Grecia  as  in  the  translation). 

Javan  had  four  sons  (Gen.  X.  4),  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Chittim  and 
Dodanim,  and  as  Javan  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Greeks  in  general 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  find  some  proofs  of  the  settlement 
in  Greece  of  one  or  more  of  his  sons. 

Elisha  is  the  same  as  Hellas,  as*  it  is  rendered  in  the  Chaldee 
translation,  and  the  word  ^EXXTjve^^  whjch  was  used  as  the  common 
appellation  of  the  whole  Grecian  peoples,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  name  *EXXa9  was  of  the  country,  has  just  this  origin.  Also  the 
topographical  appellations  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  the  Elysian  fields, 
the  river  Elisus  or  Ilisus,  etc.,  all  point  to  the  same  origin.  Valis 
or  Yaleia,  the  local  name  of  Elis,  points  to  Pelasg  as  the  root,  the 
Pelasgi  having  inhabited  Peloponnebus. 

Tarshish  was  the  second  son  of  Javan,  but  it  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally understood  by  historians  that  his  descendants  were  settled 
mostly  in  Spain,  and  in  the  islands  and  countries  about  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  all  which  countries  they$  being  largely  a  seafaring 
people,  settled  the  British  Isles. 

Chittim,  the  name  given  to  the  third  son  of  Javan,  is  a  plural 
form,  the  root  singular  being  Chith,  nominative  Chaed.  This  is 
the  original  of  the  word  Goth,  Chuth  and  Chus.  The  first  book  of 
Maccabees  1,  1,  says  that  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  the  Mace- 
donian, went  out  of  his  own  country,  Chethim,  to  make  war  upon 
Darius,  king  of  Persia.  And  in  chapter  VIII.,  speaking  of  the 
Boman  victories  over  Philip  and  Perseus,  these  two  last  kings  of 
Macedon  are  called  kings  of  Cethim.  In  the  mind,  therefore,  of 
this  writer,  Macedonia  wus  Chittim,  which  so  far  is  correct.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Chittim  was  applied  to  crther  countries  besides 
Macedon,  notably  to  Italy,  and  even  to  islands.  Macedonia  was 
therefore  only  one  country  of  the  Chittim. 

Dodanim,  or  as  some  copies  read  it,  Rodani'm,  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Japheth.  This  is  also  a  plural  form,  the  root  singular  being 
Dodan,  or  rather  Dedaan.  This  being  so  there  is  no  doubt  the 
Dodanim  were  settled  in  various  countries  as  were  the  Chittim. 
The  topographical  name,  Dodona  in  Epirus,  celebrated  for  its 
oracle,  is  thought  to  point  derivatively  to  Dodanim,  the  son  of 
Javan. 
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There  was  generally  recognized  among  the  Greeks  a  division 
into  four  races,  each  distinguished  dialecticaily  from  the  others. 
These  were  the  lonians,  of  whom  the  principal  were  the  Athenians, 
the  Dorians  of  whom  the  principal  were  the  Spartans  ;  the  ^olians, 
and  the  Achaians.  The  dialects  of  all  these  became  ultimately 
merged  in  perfected  Attic. 

According  to  Pliny  the  Greeks  were  so-called  from  the  name  of 
an  ancient  king  of  theirs  of  whom  they  had  no  very  certain  tradi- 
tion ;  but  the  word  Graecus  is  not  used  by  Virgil.  Homer,  in  his 
poems,  calls  them  Hellenes,  Danai,  Argives  and  Achaians.  In  the 
word  H^las,  root  Heiad,  we  have  Celt  and  Pelt. 

In  her  early  Japhetic  state  Greece  was  subject  to  frequent  com- 
motions and  revolutions.  In  those  days  they  generally  resorted  to 
violence  to  settle  their  differences.  The  stronger  invaded  the 
lands  of  their  neighbors,  which  they  thought  were  better  than  their 
own,  and  dispossessed  the  owners,  who  were  thus  obliged  to  seek 
settleibents  elsewhere.  As  Attica  was  a  barren  and  rugged  country 
its  inhabitants  were  not  so  much  disturbed  and,  therefore,  remained 
from  age  to  age  in  possession  of  their  ancient  patrimony.  For  this 
reason  they  knew  nothing  of  any  other  than  their  home  origin  and 
to  called  themselves  AoroxOove^  that  is,  earth-derived  people. 


Ancient  States  of  Greece. 

The  ancient  Grecian  states  were  of  small  sizes,  the  name  of 
state  or  kingdom  being  sometimes  applied  to  a  single  city.  The 
most  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece  was  Sicyon,  whose  beginning  is 
put  by  Euschius  1313  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  that  is,  in 
2089  B.  C.  This  lasted  about  1000  years,  its  people  being 
Pelasgian. 

The  next  most  ancient  state  is  Argos  in  Peloponnesus,  whose  be- 
ginning is  put  in  1856  B.  C.  Its  first  king  was  Inachus,  also  a 
Pelasgian.  His  successors  were  his  sons  Phoroneus,  Apis,  Argos, 
from  whom  the  coiantry  derived  its  name,  and  after  several  others, 
Gelanor,  who  was  expelled  his  country  by  Danaus,  the  Egyptian. 
This  change  of  government  took  place  as  early  as  1550  B.  C.  or 
say  300  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  state  by  Inachus,  and  here 
begins  a  new  dynasty. 

The  successors  of  Danaus  were  Lynceus,  his  nephew,  that  is,  the 
son  of  his  brother,  Sesostris  the  Great ;  then  Abas,  Proteus,  and 
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Acrisius.  Of  Danse,  the  daughter  of  this  last,  was  born  Perseus, 
who  transferred  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  from  Argos  to  Mycenae, 
doubtless  beginning  a  new  dynasty. 

Perseus  left  several  sons,  among  others  AlcaBus,  Sthenelus  and 
Electryon.  Alcseus  was  the  father  of  Amphitrion,  Sthenelus  of 
Eurystheus,  and  Electryon  of  Alcmena.  Amphitryon  married  Alc- 
mena,  of  whom  Jupiter  begat  Hercules. 

Eurystheus  and  Hercules  were  born  on  the  same  day ;  but,  as  by 
Juno's  contrivance,  the  birth  of  the  former  anteceded  by  a  little 
that  of  the  latter,  Hercules  became  subject  to  him  and  by  his  order 
was  obliged  to  undergo  the  twelve  labors,  so  celebrated  in  fabulous 
history. 

The  kings  who  reigned  at  Mycenae  after  Perseus  were  Electryon, 
Sthenelus  and  Eurystheus.  Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops,  uncle  by 
the  mother,  to  Eurystheus,  was  the  latter's  successor.  And  in  this 
way  the  crown  came  to  the  descendants  of  Pelops,  from  wht)m 
Peloponnesus,  which  before  was  called  Apia,  derived  its  name. 
The  mutual  enmity  of  the  two  brothers,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  is 
well  known. 

Plisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  Mycense,  to  whom  in  turn  succeeded  his  son,  Agamemnon, 
the  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces  at  the  siege  of  Troy;  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Orestes.  The  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  during 
the  reign  of  the  dynasty  of  Pelops,  was  distinguished  by  many  and 
flagrant  crimes. 

Trisimenus  and  Penthilus,  sons  of  Orestes,  reigned  after  their 
father  and  were  at  last  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Hera- 
clido),  or  descendants  of  Hercules. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Athens  Cecrc^iis,  a  native  of  Egypt,  was  the 
founder,  whose  time  is  put  at  about  1556  B.  C.  He  established 
the  council  of  the  Areopagus  and  divided  the  country  subject  to  him 
into  twelve  districts.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  Cranaus  the 
tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  decided  the  famous  suit  between  Neptune 
and  Mars.  The  deluge  of  Ogyges  in  Attica  was  much  more  ancient 
than  the  advent  of  Cecrops  thereto,  being  placed  in  the  1020tK 
year  before  the  first  Olympiad  or  in  about  1796  B.  C. 

Amphyction,  the  third  king  of  Athens,  established  a  confederacy 
between  the  twelve  governments  of  Attica,  which,  through  their 
representatives,  assembled  twice  a  year  at  Thermopylae  to  consult 
upon  the  general  affairs  of  the  nations  and  the  affairs  of  each  nation 
in  particular.     This  assembly  was  called  the  Araphictionic  council. 
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The  reign  of  Kreutlieu:«  or  Eiecthoiiiua  wbo  comes  neirt  before 
Amphyction  isdUtiDguished  by  tbe  arrival  in  Allii-a  ot'Cere^,  iifter 
the  rape  of  her  daui^bter  Proserpine  ;  as  also  for  tbe  iiiatitutlon  of 
tbe  mysteries  nt  Etcusis. 

Ituttbo  most  illustrious  period  in  the  history  of  the  heroes  is  tbe 
reign  of  iEgeus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  put  for  1284  B.  C.  lu  bis 
diiya  uro  placed  tbe  ox]»ditiua  of  the  Argonauts ;  the  labors  of 
Hercules;  the  war  of  Minos,  second  king  of  Crete,  against  tbe 
Atbeoiana  ;  and  the  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne, 

Theseus  succeeded  his  father  ^geua.  He  united  the  twelve  na- 
tions of  Attica  into  one  government  or  body  politic. 

Oodrua  was  tbe  last  king  of  Athens.  He  devoted  himself  to  die  for 
his  people,  and  after  him  the  title  of  king  was  iibolisbed.  Medon, 
bis  son,  was  now  set  at  the  bead  of  the  governmeut,  with  the  title 
of  archon,  that  is,  chief  or  president.  Tbe  fir»t  arobons  were 
ulected  for  life,  but  the  Athenians  still  thinking  this  bore  too  close 
a  resemblauoe  to  royalty  elected  their  archoas  every  ten  yews,  and 
at  last  made  the  office  annual. 

The  foundation  of  the  city  or  tower  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia  by 
Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  is  placed  in  the  year  1455  B.  C.  He  there 
fixed  bis  residence  while  he  introduced  letters  among  the  Greeks. 

As  toSpartaorLacedcmon,  it  is  supposed  that  Leiex,  the  first  king 
of  Laconia,  began  his  reign  about  151G  B,  C.  Tindarus,  the  ninth 
sDccessive  king,  bad,  by  Lcda,  twin  sons.  Castor  and  Pollux,  besides 
Helen,  andCIytemnestra,  tbe  wife  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycente. 
Having  survived  his  two  sous,  the  twins,  he  put  himself  to  choose 
a  successor  by  looking  out  for  a  suitor  for  his  daughter  Helen. 
All  the  suitors,  of  whom  there  were  many,  having  agreed  to  leave 
tbechoice  to  this  lady  herself,  she  at  length  determined  in  favor  of 
Menelaus,  the  brother  of  Agamemnon.  With  him  she  had  not  lived 
more  than  three  years  before  she  was  carried  off  by  Paris,  other- 
wise called  Alexander,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy ;  and  this 
rape  was  the  cause  of  tbfi  Trojan  war.  This  war  was  waged  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  and  in  it  Greece  gave  indication  of  the  possession  of 
such  ability  as  ultimately,  in  Alexander  and  hia  anccessors,  brought 
Asia  to  her  feet.  The  Greeks  took  Troy  after  a  siege  of  ten  yeai-a 
and  the  date  of  its  capture  is  given  by  Usher  in  1184  B.  C,  Some 
wise  investigators  think  that  the  so-called  war  and  siege  of  Troy 
are  purely  mythical;  bat,  let  this  bo  as  it  may,  in  the  tracing  of 
historical  epochs  the  dates  given  for  tbe  capture  of  Troy  and  the 
first  Olympiad  have  to  be  kept  in  view. 


The   Olympiads  . 

An  olympiad  is  the  space  of  four  years,  which  was  the  time 
that  intervened  between  the  celebration  of  the  (Olympic)  games. 
These  games  were  celebrated  every  four  years  at  the  town  of  Pisa, 
otherwise  called  Olympia,  in  Pelaponnesus.  The  year  776  B.C., 
or  that  year  in  which  Corebus  won  the  prize  in  the  foot  race, 
begins  the  first  Olympiad. 

In  the  early  times  the  Greeks  proper  paid  little  attention  to 
Macedonia ;  in  fact  they  seem  not  to  have  thought  it  part  of 
Greece.  Her  kings  lived  retired  in  woods  and  mountains  and 
claimed  their  descent  from  Hercules,  which,  however,  might  point 
to  their  Grecian  origin.  It  was  in  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der that  the  star  of  Macedonia  shone  out  most  brilliantly  among 
the  nations.  This  dynasty  was  founded  in  794  B.  C,  so  that,  at 
the  time  Perseus,  its  last  king,  was  conquered  by  the  Bomans,  it 
had  lasted  626  years. 

BoMAN  Origins. 

For  the  early  history  of  the  Bom^ms  we  have  no  other  authority 
than  tradition  and  the  stories  of  poets.  According  to  these, 
^neas  with  his  father  Anchises,  his  son  Asoanius  and  a  small 
band  of  followers,  fled  from  ihe  destruction  of  ancient  Troy,  which 
we  see,  as  according  to  Ushei*,  took  place  in  1184  B.  C,  and 
sought  the  shores  of  Latin ra,*  that  is,  Italy.  Here  he  at  length 
married  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  the  king  of  the  country, 
and  thus  became  his  successor. 

Alba-longa,  a  city  of  Latium,  whose  language,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, shows  that  it  belonged  to  a  cultivated  people,  is  regarded 
as  the  parent  city  of  Eome.  If  the  stoiy  of  the  Trojan  descent  is 
to  be  credited,  then  the  ancestors  of  the  founders  of  Bome  had 
been  in  Italy  431  years  before  the  city,  Bome,  was  founded.  And 
if  besides  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war  is  to  be  credited  as  a  his- 
torical transaction  then  that  war  may  in  a  sense  be  called  the  first 
contest  of  the  Greek  with  the  Bomans. 

The  tradition  makes  Bomulus  and  Bemus  to  have  been  twin 
brothers  who  were  suckled  on  a  female  wolf  and  to  have  lived  in 


*  Lati  root,  eqaals  Ital  root. 
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the  first  half  of  the  eigblh  century  before  Christ.  Komulus  him- 
tielf  founded  the  city  Rome,  id  about  753  B.  O.  Romulus  was  the 
chief  of  a  war-like  band  of  meu  from  Alba-longa,  and  marked  out 
the  locution  of  the  city  himself  with  a  plough.  He  was  elected 
the  fifDt  king  of  the  new  city.  The  tradition  of  the  suckling  of 
their  ancestors  by  a  female  wolf  the  nation  we  call  the  Turks  and 
doubtless  other  nations  had  in  common  with  the  Romans. 

In  the  root  Troy  I  can  see  the  root  Turk  (i.  e.,  originally 
Deubarg)  ;  and  also  in  the  name  Tarquin  <t.  e.,  originally  Dea- 
barg-an),  which  as  Gaed  or  Qaeld  is  equally  a  clan  name  of  the 
Hindo-European  race. 

Both  the  city  and  state  of  Rome  are  represented  as  having  been 
gradually  formed.  The  original  settlement  of  Bomulus  is  said  t» 
have  been  limited  to  the  Palatine  Mount.  Before  the  end  of  his 
reign  there  were  united  to  this  the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal. 
His  successor,  Tullua  Hoatiliua,  added  the  Caelian  ;  Ancus  Martius 
the  Aventine;  and  finally  Servius  TuUius  took  in  the  Esquiliue  and 
Viminal,  and  inclosed  the  whole  space  of  the  seven  hills  with  a 
stone  wall. 

Corresponding  to  the  ^owth  of  the  city  was  that  of  the  state. 
To  the  original  Romans  on  the  Palatine  were  added  successively 
the  Saiiine  followers  of  king  Tatius, —  (the  second  king  of  Rome, 
^ma,  the  immediate  successor  of  Romulus,  being  aSabine).  The 
Albans  were  united  to  Rome  by  Tullus  ;  the  Latins  by  Ancus  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  Etruscan  comrades  by  Cteles  Vibenna.  There  is  hardly 
any  doubt  that,  even  if  these  Sabioes,  Albans,  Etruscans  and 
Latins,  whieh  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient  Rfjmun  repuldic, 
were  not  all  branches  from  the  sume  popular  stock  —  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  conclude  they  all  were  not, —  the  Latins  mu;st  have 
been  amongst  thorn  the  most  important  and  the  dominating  people. 
"Hiis  is  shown  in  the  Latin  language,  which  was  that  of  the  Roman 
kingdom,  republic  and  empire. 
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(origin  op  civilization  of  Nile's  valley.) 

The  extraordinary  interest  ever  attaching  to  the  subject  herein 
treated,  together  with  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  understand  in  my- 
self SB  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  perpetuate  the  true  idea  in  regard 
to  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Nile's  Valley  will,  I  trust,  be 
gracefully  accepted  as  my  apology  for  the  publication  of  the  fol- 
lowing treatise. 

This  treatise  will  serve,  first,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory 
of  a  race  of  men,  who,  although  found  to  have  been  many-sided  in 
their  abilities  and  energies,  yel.^being  steady  and  orderly  in  their 
general  habits,  and  having  bent  their  genius  and  energies  largely  in 
one  direction  during  a  long  course  of  ages,  have  surpassed  in  their 
productions  of  statuary  and  architecture  all  the  other  races  which 
we  know  to  have  existed' on  the  earth. 

The  idea  of  their  marvelous  works  our  treatise  will  serve  to  per- 
petuate, while  at  the  same  time  it  will  serve  to  perpetuate  the  idea 
which  I  in  common  with  many  of  my  contemporaries  entertain, 
and  which  many -of  our  predecessors  have  entertained  as  to  their 
ethnical  origin  and  race  peculiarities — an  idea  whereof  I  suppose 
I  give  good  proof  —  as  well  as  my  idea  of  the  origin  and  varied 
nature  of  their  institutions,  political  and  civil. 

With  these  few  words  as  preliminary  I  ask  the  reader  to  attend 
to  the  treatise  itself,  which,  after  he  shall  have  finished,  he  will 
find  my  **  Critical  Review  of  the  History  of  Ancient  ^gypt," 
added  ilast  in  the  3nd  volume  of  my  works,  to  throw  much  light 
upon,  and  leave  some  of  its  points  and  connections  more  definitely 
understandable . 

ST.  LOUIS:  1889.  RS 
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AS  TO  THE  ANCIENT  CIVILIZATION 


or 


VALLEY  OF  THE  NILE  AND  nS  ORIGIN. 


ITS  ANCIBNT  W0BK8  OP  ABT  BEING  DESCBIBED  AS  THEY  APFBABED 
AT  AND  BBFOBE  THE  BBOINNINQ  OF  THIS  19TH  CBNTUBT. 


AHD  AB  TO  THE  GENBBAL  OOeMOPOUTT  OV  AMOIBNT  MQTFT. 


Egypt,  according  to  its  own  traditions,  was  originally  inhabited 
by  savage  tribes,  without  agriculture  or  organized  government, 
who  lived  upon  such  fruits  as  the  earth  spontaneously  produced  and 
upon  fish  with  which  the  Nile  was  always  well  stocked,  while  their 
buildings  consisted  merely  of  huts  made  of  reeds.  Of  a  portion 
of  its  inhabitants,  namely,  the  shepherd  and  fishing  tribes,  the  mode 
of  life  in  later  times  evidences  the  truthfulness  of  this  account. 
But  it  appears  evident  from  its  history  that  as  the  ages  passed  on 
Egjrpt  was  governed  by  different  dynasties,  so  called,  and  although 
the  obscurity  which  overhangs  this  subject  owing  to  its  great  an- 
tiquity does  not  permit  us  to  trace  as  clearly  as  we  would  wish  the 
lineage  of  those  successive  governing  clans,  still  we  may  conclude 
it  not  only  probable,  but  true  that  some  of  those  dynasties  were  in 
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their  origin  foreiga  not  only  to  Egypt  but  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile ; 
and  consequently  that  each  of  those  governipg  races  must  in  its 
turn  have  more  or  less  impressed  itself  upon  the  then  actually  ex- 
isting Egyptian  race. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  very  able  investigators  upon  this  sub- 
ject that  the  history  of  the  political  growth  of  Egypt  did  not  arise 
from  those  savage  tribes  with  which  the  history  of  E^pt  begins  ; 
but  from  a  race  of  different  language  and  somewhat  different  color, 
who  settling  among  those  barbarians  in  the  fertile  part  of  the  land, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  became  the  builders  of  cities, 
the  promoters  of  agriculture,  the  originators  of  public  works,  the 
founders  of  colonies  and  states  and  the  constructors  of  such  mag- 
nificent temples  and  monuments  as  the  world  never  elsewhere 
beheld ;  that  these  joined  or  assimilated  to  themselves  the  aborig- 
inal peoples  or  brought  them  kindly  into  subjection  to  their  civili- 
zation. Their  dominion  was  thus  established,  not  so  much  by  force 
as  by  superior  knowledge  and  a  kind  of  civilization  which  arose 
from  and  was  connected  with  their  religion.  This  the  Egyptians 
themselves  express  in  their  own  way,  when  they  ascribe  the  found- 
ation of  their  civilization  to  their  gods,  particularly  to  Osiris,  Isis 
and  Amun. 

But,  if  in  the  whole  range  of  Egyptian  antiquities  there  is  to  be 
found  one  proposition  less  open  to  contradiction  than  another  it  is 
that  the  Egyptian  civilization,  more  especially  political  improve- 
ment, did  not  spread  from  the  sea  inland,  but  rather  from  south 
to  north.  Upper  Egypt  was,  according  to  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  nation,  more  early  civilized  than  Middle  Egypt  —  even 
the  first  Egyptian  dynasty  coming  from  This — and  there  was  a 
time  when  the  name  of  Thebes  was  generally  synonymous  with  the 
civilized  portion  of  Egypt.  It  is  equally  certain  that  Lower  Egypt 
was  not  cultivated  till  after  both  those  portions,  partly  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  was  not  habitable  till  later  and  partly  from  the  direction 
of  the  progi*es  of  the  civilization. 

Speaking  of  the  real  and  standing  civilization  of  the  Egyptians 
at  a  very  early  period  Mr.  Geo.  Rawlinson  says :  '*  Shure  was  the 
leader  of  the  4th  djmasty,  and  his  name  found  by  Mr.  Perring  on 
blocks  built  in  the  northern  pyramid  of  Abouseer  shows  him  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  that  monument.  This  may  be  called  the 
Memphite  or  the  pyramid  period.*     And   not  only  does  the  con- 

*  Dr.  LepsiuB  mentions  67  pyramids,  wliich  necessarily  represent  a  Urge  number  of  Klngt. 
As  it  is  likely  that  each  pyramid  represents  a  different  king  then  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  67 
Egyptian  pyramids  cannot  now  be  traced. 
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Atruction  of  the  pyramids,  but  the  scenes  depicted  in  the  sculptured 
tombs  of  this  ei)ocli  show  that  tbo  Egyptians  hud  already  the  eaine 
bnbits  and  arts  as  in  aftertimes  ;  and  the  hieroglyphics  in  the  great 
pyramid  written  in  the  cursive  character  on  the  stoues,  before  they 
were  taken  from  the  quarry,  prove  that  writing  had  been  long  in 
use.  The  position  too  of  each  pyramid,  corresijonding,  as  it  does, 
to  the  fonr  cardinal  points  and  the  evident  object  they  hud  in  view 
of  ascertaining  by  the  long  line  of  one  of  its  faces  the  return  of  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  prove  the  advance  made  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  mathematical  science ;  and  nil  these  evidences  being  ob- 
tained from  the  oldest  monuments  tbat  exist,  introduce  them  to  us 
as  a  people  already  possessing  the  same  settled  habits  as  in  Inter 
times.  We  see  no  primitive  mode  of  life  ;  no  burburons  customs; 
not  even  the  hnbit,  so  slowly  abandoned  by  all  people,  of  wearing 
arms,  when  not  in  military  service ;  uor  any  archaic  art.  And  if 
some  clumsy  figures  have  been  found  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Mem- 
phis, probably  of  the  3rd  dynasty,  their  imperfections  are  rather 
attributable  to  the  inferior  skill  of  the  workmen,  than  to  the  ha- 
bitual strife  of  the  period  ;  and  rude  figures  were  sometimes  made 
long  after  the  fourth  dynasty." 

*'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  style  of  construction  in  the  pyra- 
mids of  Venephes  certain  it  is  that  in  the  4th  dynasty,  about  two 
centuries  after  Menes,  the  blocks  in  the  pyramids  of  Geezeh,  many 
of  which  were  brought  from  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  were  put  to- 
gether with  a  precision  unsurpassed  by  any  masonry  of  ancient  or 
modern  times;  and  all  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Egyptians  had  already  made  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion before  the  age  of  Menes,  and  perhaps  before  they  emiiirated 
into  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  In  the  tombs  of  the  pyramid  period 
are  represented  the  same  fowling  and  fishing  scenes  as  occur  later  ; 
the  rearing  of  cattle  and  wild  animals  of  the  desert;  the  scribes 
using  the  same  kind  of  reed  for  writiug  on  the  papyrus  an  inven- 
tory of  the  estate  which  was  to  be  represented  to  the  owner;  the 
saoie  boats,  though  rigged  with  a  double  mast  instead  of  the  single 
one  of  later  times;  the  same  mode  of  preparing  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests  ;  the  same  introduction  of  music  and  dancing ;  the 
same  trades,  as  glass-blowers,  cabinet  makers,  and  others;  as  well 
89  similar  agricultural  scenes,  implements  and  granaries.  We  see 
also  the  same  costume  of  the  priests  ;  and  the  prophet  or  Sam,  with 
his  leopard's  skiu  dress;  and  the  painted  sculptures  are  both  in 
relief  and  intaglio,"  etc.,  etc. 
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The  most  ancient  Egyptian  States,  according  to  the  histories  of 
Manetho  and  others,  were  altogether  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Nile's 
valley  shows  this  to  be  so,  because  in  Lower  Egypt  or  the  Delta, 
where  the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  river  considerably  expands,  the 
soil  itsdf  was  not  formed  until  at  a  considerably  late  period.  The 
kingdoms  of  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  as  mentioned  by  Manetho, 
are,  beginning  from  the  southern  frontier,  the  States  of  Elephantis, 
of  Thebes  or  Diospolis,  of  This,  afterwards  called  Abydos,  of 
Heracleoplis  and  of  Memphis,  this  last  named  being  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  Nile  divides.  States  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  the 
Delta,  are  not  mentioned  till  towards  the  end  of  his  dynasties, 
namely,  the  States  of  Tanis  Bubastis,  Mendes,  Sebennytus  and 
Sais. 

The  dynasties  of  Manetho,  it  is  true,  contain  but  little  more 
than  mere  catalogues  of  successive  kings,  but  they  are,  notwith- 
standing, of  the  greatest  importance  in  regard  to  Egyptian  antiqu- 
ity, not  only  because  they  lead  us  to  correct  ideas  concerning  that, 
but  more  especially  because  they  make  known  to  us  the  names  of 
the  cities  in  which  those  kings  reigned  and  so  point  out  the  local- 
ities of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  civilization.  In  a  nation,  whose 
whole  being,  language,  government  and  civilization  were  so  mucl^ 
formed  according  to  the  local  circumstances  these  give  the  first 
ideas,  the  foundations  upon  which  all  further  inquiries  must  be 
built. 

In  the  period  of  her  highest  civilization  the  Egyptian  polity  ex- 
hibits the  form  of  a  complete  hierarchy,  in  which  every  germ, 
which  in  a  less  fortunate  soil  must  have  perished,  by  favoring  cir- 
cirmstances  in  various  ways  shot  forth.  A  consideration  of  this 
subject  in  its  various  features  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  civil- 
ization of  the  Nile's  Valley,  including  Egypt,  Nubia,  Mero6,  etc., 
was  largely  due  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  priest-caste.  Thebes, 
as  well  as  the  States  in  general,  of  Upper  Egypt,  are  called,  in  the 
annals  of  the  priests  colonies,  from  Merog  in  Ethiopia  (Diodorous 
Sic.  1,  p.  175-6)  ;  and  at  Thebes  the  service  of  Jupiter  Amun, 
whose  temple  was  the  common  center  of  this  State  as  well  as  of 
that  of  ancient  Meroe,  gives  of  itself  a  striking  proof  that  such  was 
the  case.  Elephuntis  most  likely  owed  its  origin  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Nile.  The  situation  of  the  place,  lying  just  at  the  point 
where  the  river  became  and  ceased  to  be  navigjible,  made  it  what  it 
became.     Memphis,  whose  situation  is  so  remarkable  from  the  dams 
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»nd  embankments,  is  called  a  colony  of  Thebes  (Diodoroas,  1,  p. 
160).  Olber  principal  cities  of  Egypt,  likewise,  derived  their 
descent  directly  or  indirectly  from  Ethiopia,  of  which  they  consid- 
ered themselves  as  colonies  and  to  which  fact  their  retigioas  insti- 
tutions appear  to  give  testimony,    fid.  p.  175.) 

These  testimonies,  then,  and  indications  render  the  conclusion 
reasonable  that  the  same  race  which  ruled  in  Ethiopia  and  Meroe 
epi-ead  themselves  by  colonies,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Upper  Egypt ; 
that  these  latter  colonics,  in  consequence  of  their  remarkable  pros- 
perity, became  in  their  turn  the  founder  of  others;  and  as  in  all 
this  they  followed  the  course  of  the  river,  there  gradually  became 
founded  a  succession  of  colonies  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which,, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  ancient  world,  were  probably 
at  first  independent  of  each  other,  und  there  formed,  as  the  Greek 
cities,  just  so  many  little  States. 

This  outspreading  colonization  must  not  of  necessity  be  under- 
stood to  have  taken  place  step  by  step  in  exact  geometrical 
order,  so  to  speak,  for  that  there  may  have  been  a  mutual  colonizing 
ofEthiopia  by  Egypt  at  times  in  the  course  of  ages  is  not  to  be  denied. 

That  the  whole  of  Egypt,  as  then  existing,  was  governed  by 
Menes,  their  first  king,  aa  according  to  their  existing  records,  and 
not  only  one  constituent  part  or  state  of  it,  is  reasonably  the  un- 
derstanding which  their  ancient  history  aa  transcribed  into  the 
Greek  language  and  handed  down  by  their  high  priest  Manetho  in 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  was  intended  to  convey  ;  and  that  it  was 
successive  dynasties,  from  Menes  downwards,  which  were  in  the 
mind  of  Manetho,  and  not  contemporary  ones  in  some  ages,  pre- 
ceding the  18th  dynasty,  as  some  critics,  Eusebius,  among  others, 
have  supposed,  is  as  fairly  to  be  understood  in  like  manner  of  Man- 
etho, BO  far  as  his  meaning  may  be  required,  and  however  the  case 
may  really  have  been.* 


robaa   Iuto  iMIataotMllr 
implr«     of     UEses,     wan 

I    vnn    dfnuUea,    >o 


■  TU*  I  WTOM  In  1887,  bat  dorlng  tbs  lut  jeax  mj  i 
tsd  eoDclnslTely  prored  Uiat  the  commeDcemeat  ol  II 
Mb  (tae  IWi  Hjntttj,  go  eikllcd:  snd  that  tbe  IStb,  mb  i 
nlled,  whea  tntl;  eipreiaed.  are  (be  aabauaClal  protatn>ea  of  t\ 
Iwlore  tbem  Id  Ihe  hliCorr.  which  but  an  eiljianca  only  on  paper.  This  dlacorery  I 
Me  BOW  obuiiu  corroboratloD  trom  Uie  Sutcmenc  ihsD  added  from  BcwIiosod 
MIollowi:  "Wilh  the  exception  of  the  pyntmldi  of  UEmphli  nnd  tho  Labyrlnlb,  tocne  fn(- 
nanu  and  amall  obtecla.  lome  Btelse  and  obollBka  ol  Osinaaen  I.  at  Hellopoti*  and  in  the  Fay- 
Mra,  nothing  la  met  nlth  Dt  old  Umaa  before  tha  ]8tb  dyoiKty.  Tbia  may  be  reasoDably  as- 
eribad  to  ibe  iDTaalon  of  tbe  ibepherda.  ■•  (be  preaerratlonot  the  early  to  mba  maybe  eiplalned 
by  tbe  le«llns  comiaoo  to  all  lime  ol  reapect  for  the  dead."    [Herod.  App.  Bk.  II.  p.  S3S.) 

It  U  seen,  therefore,  that  the  monamenti  do  not  helpui  oat  mach  in  ragird  to  the  htitory  of 
the  dynaillea  preceding  Ibe  I3Ib;  bat  there  baa  been  (ome  atresa  laid  upoa  one  abort  paaaage 
1b  Manetho,  tram  la  ted  "  King!  of  Thebala  and  of  tbe  other  prOTinrea  ot  Egypt,"  Htalcta.irfaetber 
W  Dot  ot  bla  original  peoDiDg.  waa  ttaoogbt  byaome  to  fayorlbe  Idea  of  oontcmporarydynaatlea. 
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But  this  general  conclusion,  considering  the  subject  not  only  from 
its  historical)  but  also  from  its  physiological  and  ethnological  stand- 
points, which  gives  us  for  the  originators  of  this  ancient  civilization 
a  race  not  so  much  Egyptian  or  Ethiopian,  if  you  will  (for  going 
back  far  enough  in  my  mental  vision  I  look  upon  the  primitive  root 
of  those  two  appellations  as  the  same)  ;  but  a  race  pertaining  from 
a  very  high  antiquity  to  the  Nile's  valley,  and  thus  in  so  far  differ- 
entiate not  only  from  the  Asiatic  but  also  from  the  other  African 
races.  That  the  civilization  of  ancient  E^ypt,  however,  as  to  its 
origin,  was  as  likely  to  have  descended  as  to  have  ascended  the  Nile's 
valley  will  appear  more  clear  if  we  take  into  consideration  not  only 
the  ethnological  character  of  some  Ethiopic  nations  as  compared  with 
others,  but  also  the  character  and  the  degree  of  civilization  estab- 
lished among  them. 

Prof.  Heeren  (Researches,  etc.,  p.  171),  speaking  in  reference 
to  what  he  had  just  said  in  a  preceding  chapter,  says :  **  The  Ethi- 
opians with  which  we  have  become  nequainted  in  the  foregoing 
chapter  must  altogether  be  ranked  in  the  lowest  order  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  still,  however,  exists  an  evident  difference  as  to  im- 
provement amongst  them.  We  have  already  seen  all  the  various 
gradations  from  the  complete  savage,  as  described  by  Hanno,  whose 
rank  might  have  been  disputed  by  the  Ourang  Outang  to  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  tribes ;  and  again  from  the  latter  to  the  nomad 
herdsmen  ;  yet  we  do  not  anywhere  discover  a  single  nation,  that 
united  in  a  settled  abode,  formed  itself  into  a  great  and  well  organ- 
ized State.  Nevertheless,  there  certainly  existed  a  better  cultivated 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  civilized  Ethiopian  people  ;  who  dwelt  in 
cities,  who  erected  temples  and  other  edifices,  who,  though  without 
letters,  had  hieroglyphics;  who  had  government  and  laws ;  and  the 
fame  of  whose  progress  in  knowledge  and  the  social  arts  spread,  in 
the  earliest  ages,  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  earth  ;  that  State 
was  Meroe  "  Here  we  get  a  picture  of  Ancient  Ethiopia  as  some- 
what analogously  tnough  not  strictly  comparatively  to  Austria- 
Hungary  or  rather  Russia  of  the  present  day,  being  made  up  of 
many  different  nations  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  civilization, 
from  what  might  be  regarded  as  among  the  lowest  to  what  might  be 
regarded  as  among  the  highest  at  that  time  among  men. 

That  this  m\\y  be  a  tolerably  fair  representation  of  the  case,  no 
one,  I  think,  will  dispute;  for  it  is  certain  that  Merod,  has  been 
now  for  two  or  three  thousand  years  celebrated  in  various  ways ; 
but  its  peculiar  and  distant  situation  has  always  involved  it  in  mys- 


tcrv  and  obscurity.  It  is  only  within  the  last  seventy  years  that 
the  (iiirk  cloud,  iiudcr  which  it  had  no  long  been  hid,  hna  been  dis- 
persed by  the  energetic  and  peraiatent  elibrts  of  Burkbardt,  Bruce, 
CuillauU,  Uoskins,  and  others.  Ah  ft  result  of  these  exptorationa, 
Herofi  did  not  by  any  DieaQs  ftppcar  alone,  but  a  new  world  of  an- 
tiquitiea,  whode  exi:itence  bud  not  even  li^en  hinted  at  as  iuiaffined 
by  any  modern  writer,  were  laid  open  to  tbo  view  of  the  astontahcd 
world.  Hitherto  had  the  soulbern  boundary  of  Egypt  and  the  laat 
cataract  of  the  Nile  been  considered  as  the  ancient  verge  of  civili- 
zation Bnd  science.  The  more  distant  riifpons  were,  however,  now 
explored.  By  crossing  the  Nubian  Desert,  Bruce  and  his  )ired<v 
oessors  first  led  the  way ;  others  followed,  who  penetrated  up  the 
Nile,  keeping  near  its  banks,  whereon  thoy  discovered  that  eucces- 
flion  of  monuineiits,  which  has  created  so  much  wonder  among  the 
lovers  of  antiquariiin  research  ;  wonderful  alike  by  their  number, 
their  peculiarity,  and  tbcir  magnitude. 

Temple  after  temple  appeared,  sometimes  erected  upon,  at  other 
times,  however,  in  the  rock,  and  still  at  others  excavated  in  the 
earth ;  scarcely  had  the  cxjilorers  ^ot  out  of  sight  of  one,  when 
another  rose  to  their  view.  Colossal  figures  burled  up  to  their 
■boulders  in  sand  still  towered  above  all  these,  and  indicated  the 
gif^ntic  structures  which  lay  concealed  behind  them.  As  the 
travelers  oontinaed  their  joumcy  aoutb,  an  immense  number  of 
|>yramids  appeared  with  temples  and  ruins  of  cities  close  by  or  in- 
termingled with  them;  and,  at  last,  the  distant  Merod  itself,  with 
the  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Amun,  still  erect  and  majestic  in  its 
rains. 

It  may  expedite  matters  if  I  here  premise  geographically  that 
all  the  monuments  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection  are  found 
within  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  either  close  to  the  river,  or  at  a  mod- 
emte  distance  from  it.  The  course  of  the  Nile  above  Egypt,  before 
its  conHux  with  the  Astaboras,  lies  through  a  valley  enclosed  on 
both  sides  by  a  chain  of  mountains  or  rather  hille,  which  sometimes 
recede  from,  and  sometimes  advance  towards  tbo  river,  till  they 
approach  near  its  bsinks.  These,  while  they  offer  no  obstructions 
to  the  lesser  windings  within  the  valley,  render  impossible  any 
f(mt  riLriution  in  the  direction  of  the  stream.  From  Bi^khardt's 
obeervations,  we  infer  that  the  soil  of  the  valley  to  the  Southwards 
waa  Bt  one  time  as  fertile  as  it  is  in  Egypt  itself,  for  where  it  could 
remain  in  that  State,  it  is  still  found  so. 
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Thus,  it  becomea  evident,  that  this  valley  may  once  oave  beeu  a 
higbty  cultivated  region,  witb  a  dense  population,  dwelling  in  cities 
and  flourisbing  in  science,  art  cind  religion.  But  these  mountain 
chains  beiug  succeeded  on  both  sides  of  the  river  by  sandy  deserts, 
(the  Nubian  on  the  East,  and  on  the  nest,  th»t  of  Sahara,  which 
extends  across  Africa),  the  sand  has  proved  an  opponent  quite 
more  formidable  here  than  in  Egypt.  The  lower  mouatain  chain 
affording  but  slight  protection,  this  deadly  enemy  of  all  civilization 
not  only  has  penetrated  into  the  valley,  but  has  freqnently  in  part 
or  in  whole  buried  the  monuments.  It  cannot,  therefore,  seem  at 
at  all  surprising  that  the  same  causes  should  have  occasioned 
some  alterations  in  the  course  of  the  river  itself,  many  branches  of 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  forced  into  one,  and  small 
islands  joined  to  the  main  land.  It  is,  however,  fonnd  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  has  beeu  in  times  past  iu  some 
places  very  different  from  what  it  ia  now.  Traces  are  everywhere 
visible  of  old  canals  formed  for  extending  its  periodical  overflow  ; 
and  these  changes  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  caused 
the  inhabitants  to  sink  and  degenerate  even  if  other  untoward 
events  had  not  conspired  to  that  end.  The  river,  deviating  from 
its  usual  straight  course,  forma  a  curve  of  from  19"  to  23°  by 
running  westward  deeper  into  Libya,  and  soon  wiuds  again  toward 
the  East,  and  reassumes  a  northerly  direction,  which  it  maintains 
throughout  Nubia  and  Egypt.  The  interior  of  the  bows  which  it 
makes  by  these  windings,  is  occupied  largely  by  the  Nubian  Desert 
and  by  the  kingdom  of  Dongola. 

For  the  first  accounts  as  to  the  course  of  the  Nile  above  Egypt, 
we  are  indebted  to  Herodotus.  He  collected  them  in  Egypt,  prob- 
ably at  Thebes  or  ElL-phautin,  beyond  which  place  he  did  not  travel. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  consider  him  in  this  case  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness, but  as  reporting  what  he  hud  heard  from  others.  Some  dif- 
ferences, though  slight,  between  his  account  and  the  present  course 
of  the  stream  appear  to  confirm  what  we  have  just  said  ;  but  on  the 
whole,  we  have  justly  to  admire  the  keenness  of  the  inquiry  of 
Heroaotus. 

"  Beyond  Elephantin,"  the  boundary  of  Egypt,  says  he,  "  the 
country  Incomes  rugged,  and  tii  that  part  they  drag  on  the  boat, 
fastening  &  cord  on  either  side  as  yon  would  to  an  ox.  Should  the 
hawser  Dreak  the  boat  ia  forced  back  by  the  violence  of  the  current. 
This  navigation  continues  four  days,  the  Nile  winding  like  the 
Meander;  and  it  is  a  space  of  twelve  scbaeui  (nearly  S2  English 
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miles)  over  which  you  must  navionte  in  this  manner.  Next  you 
come  to  a  smooth  plain  where  the  Nile  flows  round  an  island  called 
Tachompso.  The  parts  above  Elephantin  are  inhabited  by  Etbiop- 
ians  as  well  aa  one-half  of  the  island,  the  other  half  of  which  is 
held  by  the  Egyptians.  Close  to  the  island  is  a  vast  lake  on  whose 
shores  dwell  Ethiopian  nomads.  Crossing  this  lake  you  fall  again 
into  the  stream  of  the  Nile,  which  flows  into  the  above  lake.  Then, 
disembarking  you  will  perform  a  journey  of  forty  days  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river;  for  in  this  part  of  the  Nile  sharp  rocks  rise 
above  the  water,  and  many  shoals  are  met  with  among  which  it  is 
impossible  to  navigate.  Having  past  through  this  country  you 
will  Again  embark  in  auother  boat  and  navigate  for  twelve  days 
lifter  which  you  will  come  to  an  extensive  city,  the  name  of  which 
i*  Meroe,  and  as  some  say,  the  capital  of  the  rest  of  Ethiopia. 
The  inhabitants  here  pay  divine  honors  to  Jupiter  and  Bacchus 
only,  but  these  they  worship  with  the  extremest  veneration.  At 
Ihis  place  is  an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  whose  declarations  they  permit 
with  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  regulate  all  their  martial  expe- 
ditions." 

If  we  compare  this  general  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect 
to  the  route  with  the  general  statements  of  late  explorers  we  shall 
find  that  what  iu  their  nature  are  not  liable  to  change,  such  as 
rocks  and  cliffs,  still  answer  to  his  description;  while,  in  other 
matters,  supposing  Herodotus  to  have  been  rightly  informed, 
some  changes  seem  to  have  taken  place.  The  river  contains  many 
islands  of  which  a  more  accurate  statement  is  wanting,  but  the  lake 
through  which  it  is  said  to  flow  is  the  great  difficulty.  The  river, 
it  is  true,  sometimes  expands  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  a  bike 
nowhere  in  this  region  appears.  It  it  not  an  unreasonable  suppo- 
sition that  the  surface  features  of  that  whole  country  may  have 
changed  a  good  deal  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  that  what 
was  once  a  lake  may  have  become  filled  up  with  sand.  At  any  rate 
at  the  time  of  the  yearly  floods,  it  is  certain  that  the  Nile  in  many 
parts,  where  the  mountain  chains  run  back  and  permit  the  waters 
to  overspread  the  whole  valley,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lake. 

Since  the  researches  of  Livingston  and  Stanley  have  Ijeen  pnl>- 
lisbed  I  believe  that  very  many  people  interested  in  the  subject 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  the  lake  called  Nianza  is 
the  Nile's  source,  or  that  the  proper  source  is  ao  connected  with  it 
that  the  Nile  may  be  said  to  flow  through  this  lake,  somewhat  per- 
haps  R3  we    know    the    River  Bbone  flows  through    tho  Lake  of 
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Geneva,  or  the  Jordan  through  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  But  Niauza 
could  not  have  been  the  lake  here  referred  to  by  Herodotus  as  the 
locality  cannot  once  be  suspected  of  aswering  thereto. 

Above  the  second  cataract,  which  is  near  Wady  Halta,  SI''  50'  N. 
Lat.,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  often  interrupted  by  rocky  shoals  which 
cause  rapids.  Senkowsky,  the  Polish  traveler,  enumerated  five  of 
these ;  besides  the  two  near  Wady  Haifa ;  a  third  near  Wady  Altyr ; 
a  fourth  near  Wady  Ambigo ;  a  fifth  under  2Vy  near  Wady  Lamule, 
beyond  which  Burkhardt  met  with  two  others,  the  farthest  being 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Dongola,  19V2°  N.  L. 
This  far  he  states  the  navigation  of  the  river  to  have  been  ob- 
structed ;  while  Caillaud  continues  the  obstructions  to  Merawe,  forty- 
five  leagues  farther,  where  the  Great  Falls  begin.  The  Arabian 
geographers,  who  seem  to  reckon  as  one  all  the  cataracts  enumer- 
ted  by  Senkowsky,  place  the  first  cataract  in  Nubia,  near  Bakin, 
ten  days  journey  above  £s-Souan,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Wady  Haifa;  the  second  near  the  island  Sai,  20Va°;  and  the  last 
near  the  fortress  of  Astemun.  But  we  must  not  expect  exact 
uniformity  in  those  enumerations  of  travelers,  for  the  bed  of  the 
river  in  the  whole  of  this  course  is  rocky  or  shoally ;  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  water  there  may  appear  to  be  more  or  less  cata^- 
racts ;  and  two  cataracts  may  easily  be  reckoned  for  one. 

Above  the  northern  boundary  of  Dongola,  the  features  of  the 
country  become  much  changed  ;  the  mountain  chains  retire  farther 
back  ;  the  Nile,  hitherto  frequently  pressed  into  a  narrow  channel, 
here  spreads  out  into  many  branches,  which  enclose  a  number  of 
fertile  islands,  adorned  with  palm  groves,  vineyards  and  meadows 
covered  with  numerous  herds,  especially  camels.  **  Everything,** 
says  Haubury,  *^  might  here  be  found  in  abundance  ;"  the  hopes  this 
expression  gave  rise  to,  however,  seem  to  have  been  in  many  cases 
disappointed,  arising  from  the  devastations  of  warfare;  but  in  a 
normal  and  peaceful  state  of  the  country  they  would  doubtless  be 
realizable  to  a  large  degree. 

The  foregoing  researches  bring  us  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
confluence  of  the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze  and  the  Nile,  that  is,  to  the 
be^rinning  of  the  ancient  island  of  Meroe.  We  will,  doubless,  find 
it  expedient  to  take  a  stand  here,  and,  before  advancing  farther, 
become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  monuments  of  the  Nile's 
valley,  to  which  the  name  of  Nubian  has  been  given.  The  nature  of 
the  monuments  requires  this  distinction,  as  the  region  of  the  pyra- 
mids begins  in  Meroe ;  there  has  not  been  discovered  any  trace  of 
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them  in  Nnbia  ;  and  the  various  idea  of  the  Egyptian,  Nubian,  and 
Ueroenn  momnneuta  Will  have  become  sufficiently  clear  before  the 
whole  sequel  be  got  through  with.  There  is  little  more  necessary 
in  thiti  connection  than  to  enumerate  the  Knbiau  temples  iu  buo- 
oession. 

The  valley  of  tho  Nile  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  once  dotted 
with  towns  and  villages,  of  which  Pliny  ha9  left  us  the  names  of 
only  twenly  on  each  side.  In  his  lime  the  large  ones  no  longer  ex- 
isted, and  he  informs  us  that  they  were  not  destroyed  by  Roman 
wan*  but  by  the  earlier  contontiona  bct\vcen  Etiiopia  and  Egypt. 
These  places  mudt  of  necessity  have  been  quite  ancient  .and,  although 
no  very  evident  proof  exists  of  any  of  those  places  having  been  re- 
markably flourishing  cities,  still  the  great  population  of  the  upper 
valley  of  tho  Nile  favors  our  carrying  them  bock  to  an  early,  period 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  great  works  on  architecture  here,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  wero 
coafined  to  public  edilices.  The  Nubian,  during  the  day,  lived  al- 
most entirely  in  tho  open  air,  his  dwelling  being  little  more  than  a 
resting  place  for  him  during  the  night.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
those  slightly-built  cilies,  which  were  merely  huts  congregated  to- 
gether, should  have  dtappearcd  from  or  in  the  earth,  or  have  dwin- 
dled down  to  mere  hamlets.  Notwithstanding  this  the  ancient 
Parcmbolo  is  still  found  iu  the  present  Dcbutor  Dehod  ;  the  name 
of  Taphis  is  preserved  inTafa;  Kalabshe  is  the  ancient  Talmis ; 
p3«lcis  is  the  present  Dakke  ;  Metacompso  is  tho  modern  Kobban  ; 
farther  south,  Primia  is  now  Abrim  ;  all  these  are  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  first  Nubian  cataract  or  Wady  Haifa.  But,  though  the 
splendid  dwellings  of  man  have  disappeared,  the  ruins,  at  least,  of 
those  of  the  gods  remain.  The  series  of  temples  begin  again  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nile,  almost  immediately  above  the  Egyptian  cat- 
aracts. Tho  tirst  is  that  of  Dobod,  twelve  miles  beyond  Philne,  on 
the  weeteru  bank  of  the  Nile.  At  nearly  the  same  distance  that  of 
Kandassy;  and  at  only  tive  miles  further  that  of  Tafa.  At  nearly 
the  same  distance  again  are  the  two  temples  of  Kalabshe,  the  one 
bitiit  above  the  ground,  and  the  other  hewn  in  the  rock.  At  about 
tea  miles  more  the  temple  of  Dandour;  and,  again,  at  a  like  dis- 
tance, the  temple  of  Gbyrsbe,  partly  hewn  out  of  a  rock  and  partly 
above  f^und.  In  ten  railea  more  the  temple  of  Dakke ;  and  at 
the  9ame  distance  that  of  Maharaka,  and  sixteen  miles  thence  that 
of  Selioa,  half  built  in  the  earth  and  half  above'the  surface. 

Thirty  miles  farther  on  stands  the  temple  of  Derar ;  aud  sixty 
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miles  farther,  the  temple  in  the  rocks  of  Ebsambal,  with  its  colossi, 
forty-eight  miles  below  the  second  or  first  Nubian  cataract  of  Wady 
Haifa,  near  to  which  stands  another  temple.  Beyond  this  the 
chain  is  broken  and  does  not  recommence  till  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  have  been  passed  over,  below  the  isle  of  Sai,  where 
we  meet  with  a  large  temple,  and  then  thirty  miles  onward  is  discov- 
ered the  temple  of  Soleb»  which  Burkhardt  takes  for  the  most 
southern  temple  of  the  Egyptian  model. 

The  first  chain  ends  here,  but  a  new  one  begins  at  the  frontiers 
of  the  ancient  Mero6  ;  for  at  about  two  hundred  miles  further,  near 
Merawe  and  Gibel  el  Birkel,  lying  contiguous,  the  temples  appear 
accompanied  by  groups  of  pyramids. 

About  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  beyond  this  we  come  to  the 
junction  of  the  Nile  and  Astaboras,  immediately  across  which  we  are 
entered  into  the  island  Meroe,  and  proceeding  about  ninety  miles 
further,  we  arrive  at  the  temples  and  pyramidic  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  the  same  name,  whose  location  we  must  now  define  as 
clearly  as  possible. 

Herodotus  only  mentions  the  city  of  Meroe  while  all  the  other 
early  writers  describe  Meroe  as  an  island  with  a  city  of  the  same 
name.  They,  therefore,  do  not  in  this  case  contradict  Herodotus, 
whose  general  statements  concerning  the  location  of  Meroe  agree 
with  theirs.  In  what  he  told  us  as  to  the  Nile's  course  above 
Egypt,  he  advises  us  to  leave  the  vessel  near  the  island  Tachompso, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  cataracts,  and  to  make  a  forty  days*  journey 
on  land  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  after  which  a  new  voyage  of 
twelve  days  will  bring  us  to  the  city  of  Meroe. 

The  fixing  of  the  journey  near  the  bank  of  the  river  was  thought 
to  be  the  safest,  as  by  this  course  the  Nubian  desert  was  avoided,  al- 
though by  following  the  various  bendings  of  the  stream  the  distance 
was  very  much  lengthened.  There  has,  however,  been  hitherto 
much  vagueness  in  those  statements,  as  the  windings  of  the  river 
had  not  been  pointed  out  with  such  minuteness  and  accuracy  as  was 
required. 

According  to  Waddington's  map  the  distance  from  the  second 
cataract,  or  the  first  Nubian,  that  at  Wady  Haifa,  to  the  junction 
with  the  Tacazze,  is  six  hundred  geographical  miles;  to  which  must 
be  added  one  hundred  and  twenty  geographical  miles  from  Kalabshe, 
where  we  supposed  the  island  of  Tachompso  is  and  where  Herodo- 
tus advises  to  leave  the  bout,  to  Wady  Haifa.  However  uncertain, 
therefore,  the  reckoning  may  remain  the  forty  days  journey  will 
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tuke  U8  into  the  territory  of  Atbara,  between  tho  Nile  anJ  the  As- 
taboras,  to  the  northern  psirt  of  the  emiiire  of  MeroiJ  or  of  Sennaar. 

"The  Astuboras,"  says  Agatharchides,  "which  flows  through 
Ethiopia,  unites  its  streams  with  tho  greater  Nile  and  therby  forms 
the  island  of  Meroii  by  flowing  around  it." 

■•  The  Nile,"  says  Strabo,  "  receives  two  great  rivers,  which  run 
from  the  east  out  of  some  lakes  iind  encompass  the  great  island  of 
Mcroe.  One  is  called  the  Astaborus,  which  flows  on  the  eiistern 
side,  the  other  Astiipus.  Some  mention  instead  the  Astosabas  and 
distinguished  therefrom  the  Astupus,  which  runs  in  a  course  very 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Nile.  Seven  hundred  studia  (about  79i/a 
English  miles)  above  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras  is 
the  city  of  Meroe,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  island." 

To  these  stutemeiits,  which  would  of  themselves  be  quite  sufficient 
to  determine  precisely  the  position  of  Meroii,  I  will  add  the  stute- 
ment  of  Pliny.  "  In  the  midst  of  Ethiopia,"  says  he,  "  the  Nile 
bears  the  name  of  Astupus.  It  here  forms  great  islands  which  it 
scarcely  flows  around  in  five  days,  especially  the  island  of  Meroe, 
where  its  lefl  branch  is  called  the  Astaboras  and  tho  right  Astaspes. 
It  first  takes  the  name  of  the  Nile  where  all  those  branches  unite." 

A  glance  at  my  map  of  the  Nile's  valley  will,  therefore,  show 
where  the  aucient  MeroS  is  found.  The  Astaboras  which  flows 
around  it  on  the  eastern  side  is  the  present  Atbar  or  Tacazze,  which 
runs  through  Tomcsis,  down  from  tho  country  of  the  Gojam. 
The  Astapus  which  bounds  it  on  the  west  is  the  modern  Bahar  el 
Abiad  or  White  River,  which  is  aaid  to  be  tho  proper  Nile.  That 
which  is  marked  on  my  map,  us  according  to  Brown,  Horueman, 
Lyou  and  Burkhurdt,  the  Blue  river,  the  Arabian  geographers  ap- 
pear to  call  the  Green  Nile  and  make  it  the  proper  Nile  iustead  of 
the  White  river,  as  according  to  all  the  moderns  ;  while  to  the  As- 
taboras or  Tacazze,  which  flows  on  the  east  side  of  MeroS,  they 
appear  to  give  the  name  of  Blue  river.  Not  only  the  names  of  the 
streams  but  the  local  names  have  been  changed  by  tho  Arabians  and 
Turks,  since  they  have  had  the  dominancy  in  those  countries,  which 
introduces  no  little  confusion,  when  we  try  to  trace  topography  as 
according  to  the  ancients.  I  am  satisfied  that  either  tho  White  river 
or  the  Blue  river,  as  marked  on  my  map,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  proper 
Nile ;  doubtless  the  former,  as  according  to  the  general  modern  un- 
derstanding. 

Diodorus  (1.  o. )  is  found  to  have  accurately  stated  the  size  of  the 
\  bland  of  Merofi  as  three  thousand  stadia  or  three  hundred  and  forty 
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English  miles  in  length  and  one  thousand  stadia  or  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  miles  in  breath. 

And,  finally,  Pliny  determines  its  distance  in  miles  from  Syene  in 
Egypt.  Eratosthenes,  he  says,  computed  it  at  525,  and  Artemidorua- 
at  600  Eoman  miles.  Shortly  before  his  time,  he  says,  under  Nero, 
the  distance  was  measured  and  found  to  be  873  Bo  man  miles  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  island.  Now,  all  those  different  measures 
may  have  been  correct  according  to  the  routes  taken.  The  Roman 
commissioners  having  followed  in  the  whole  journey  the  course  of 
the  Nile  chose  very  much  the  longest  way.  The  Greek  geographers 
reckoned  according  to  the  short  caravan  route,  which,  leaving  the 
Nile,  strikes  across  the  desert  of  Bahiuda.  Bruce  went  by  a  still 
shorter  way  from  MeroS  to  Assouan  as  he  ventured  to  pass  directly 
across  the  great  Nubian  desert,  the  same  route  taken  by  Burkhardt 
on  his  return. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  the  folio wmg  general  conclusions 
are  not  only  admissible  but  safe  :  — 

1st.  That  the  ancient  island  of  Meroe  is  the  present  province  of  At- 
bar,  between  the  river  of  the  same  name  (anciently  called  the  Asta- 
boras  or  Tacazze,)  on  the  east  and  the  White  river  or  the  Nile  on  the 
west.  The  point  where  the  island  begins  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tacazze  and  the  Nile.  In  the  south  it  is  enclosed  by  the  Walduba,  a 
branch  of  the  Tacazze,  and  the  Bahad  a  branch  of  the  White  Nile, 
whose  sources  are  nearly  in  the  same  district,  although  they  flow  in 
different  directions.*  It  lies  between  IS""  and  18°N.  Lat.  In  recent 
times  it  has  formed  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar  and  the 
southern  part  belongs  to  Abyssinia. 

2dly.  Meroe  was  a  considerably  extensive  district  surrounded  by 
rivers,  whose  superficial  content  was  about  forty  thousand  square 
miles.  It  cannot,  of  course,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  be 
called  an  island,  because,  although  very  nearly,  it  is  not  completely 
enclosed  by  rivers;  but  it  was  taken  for  an  island  of  the  Nile,  be- 
cause, as  Pliny  expressly  says,  the  various  rivers,  which  flow  round 
it,  were  all  considered  as  branches  of  that  stream.  Bruce,  however, 
informs  us  that  it  becomes  in  the  rainy  season  a  complete  island, 
consequent  upon  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers. 

3rdly.  Upon  this  island  stood  the  city  of  the  same  name.     From 


*  If  deemed  necessary  see  the  large  map  of  Bruce,  vrhcreon  will  be  found  all  the  (Knall  streams 
and  their  tributaries,  whose  names  are  not  given  on  other  maps.  The  map  I  give  will,  how- 
ever, with  a  little  attention,  be  entirely  sufflcieot  to  determine  what  is  here  spoHcn  of  to  the 
satisfaction  of  most  persons.  . 
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the  Btntements  of  Herodotus  alone  we  cannot  determine  precisely  the 
flite  of  this  city.  According  to  Eratostlionos,  however,  it  lay  seven 
hundred  stadia  (nearly  eighty  English  miles)  southwards  or 
rather  a  littlo  southeastwarda  of  tlie  junction  of  the  TacazEe  or 
Astaboni8  and  the  Nile,  Pliny,  follniving  the  statements  of  com- 
missioners, whom  Nero  had  sent  to  explore  it,  reckonu  seventy 
milliaria,  sixty-thrco  English  miles,  and  adds  the  important 
determining  fact  that  near  it  in  the  river  on  the  right  side  going  up 
stream  is  the  small  island  Tadu,  which  serves  as  a  port  to  the  city. 
From  this  it  may  be  concluded  with  certainty  that  the  ancient  city, 
Meroe,  was  not  on  the  Tacazze  or  Astaboras,  as  might  otherwise 
be  conjectured  from  the  names  of  those  rivers  being  so  unsettled, 
but  on  the  Nile  proper:  and  its  situation,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  nearly  seventeen  miles  between  Eratosthenes  and 
Pliny  may  be  determined  with  the  minutest  accuracy  by  the  small 
island,  just  mentioned,  which  Bruce  has  noted  upon  bis  map. 

4tbly.  Therefore,  the  ancient  city  of  Mernij  stood  a  little  south- 
east of  the  present  Shendy,  under  17''  north  latitude,  nearly  nine 
hundred  miles  on  a  parallel  of  l;ititude  or  a  bee  line  from  the 
Great  Pyramid   of  Egypt,  and  in  52^  east  longitude. 

Bruce  saw  its  mins  at  a  distance.  He  says:  *'  On  the  20th  of 
October  in  the  evening  we  left  Shendy  and  rested  two  miles  from 
the  town  and  about  a  mile  from  the  livcr ;  the  next  day  the  21st,  we 
continued  our  journey ;  at  nine  wculighted  to  feed  our  camels  under 
Borne  trees,  having  gone  about  ten  miles.  At  thia  place  begins  a 
large  island  in  the  Nile,  several  miles  long,  full  of  villages,  treei 
and  corn  ;  it  is  called  Kurgos.  Opposite  to  this  is  the  mountaiu 
Gibbainy,  where  is  the  first  scene  of  ruins  I  have  met  with  since 
that  of  Axum  in  Abyssinia.  We  saw  here  heaps  of  broken  pedes- 
tals, like  those  of  Axum,  all  plainly  designed  for  the  statues  of  the 
dog.  Some  pieces  of  obelisks  likewise  with  hierogliphics  totally 
obliterated.  The  Arabs  told  us  these  remains  were  very  extensive 
and  that  many  pieces  of  statues  both  of  men  and  animals  have 
been  dug  up  there.  The  statues  of  the  men  were  mostly  of  black 
etone.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  risking  a  guess  that  this  ia  the 
ancient  MeroS,"     Thus  Bruce, 

But  what  he  and  Burkhardt  only  eaw  at  a  distance  and  hastily  has 

since  been  curcfully  exrimincd  by  later  travelers  and  set  forth   in 

drawings.     These  inquiries  have,  however,  shown   that  the  anti- 

'  qulties  of  MeroS  are  not  confined  to  a  single  spot,  but  are  found  in 

1  maiiy  localities.     The  whole  strip  of   laud  from  Shendy  to  Gherri 
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teems  with  them,  and,  with  respect  to  such  antiquities,  mB.y{  ^ 
considered  chissic  ground.  Much  north  of  the  island  a  group  is 
found,  that  of  Mount  Berkal,  which  are  concluded  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Mero^an  class  oi  monuments. 

The  antiquities  of  Meroe  are  arranged  under  three  principal 
groups,  those  of  Assur,  of  Naga  and  of  Messura;  that  of  Assur 
lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  Shendy,  at  about  two  miles  from  the 
Nile.  The  two  others  run  southward,  more  towards  the  desert  and 
are  at  some  leagues  distance  from  the  Nile.  The  monuments  still 
found  consist  of  temples  and  pyramids ;  all  private  dwellings,  per- 
taining to  those  ancient  communities  have  long  ago  crumbled  away 
and  disappeared.  According  to  Strabo  they  were  built  of  only  the 
frail  materials  of  split  palm  trees  and' tiles  ;  but  the  earth  is  in  many 
places  now  so  covered  over  with  bricks  as  to  leave  it  not  doubtful 
that  a  city  formerly  stood  here.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Mero6  is  still  discoverable  by  the  remains  of  a  few  temples  and  of 
many  other  edifices  of  sandstone. 

To  the  east  of  Assur  is  the  great  church  yard  of  pyramids  so- 
called.  It  is  impossible  to  behold  without  astonishment  the  number 
of  those  monuments,  eighty  being  mentioned  in  the  plan  of  Cail- 
laud;  but  the  number  cannot  be  well  ascertained  as  the  ruins  of 
many  are  doubtful.  They  are  divided  into  three  groups,  one  due 
east  from  the  city ;  the  two  others  a  league  from  the  river,  one 
north  the  other  south.  The  most  northern  one  is  the  largest  and 
best  preserved.  They  indeed  appear  dwarfish  in  comparison  with 
the  monuments  of  a  similar  kind  in  middle  Egypt,  the  height  of  the 
largest  not  being  over  eighty  feet ;  but  from  their  number  they  are 
more  wonderful.  They  are  built  of  granite  and  most  of  the  largest 
of  them  have  a  temple-like  building  in  the  Egyptian  style,  a  pylon 
and  a  door  which  leads  into  a  portico  and  this  again  through  a 
sanctuary  into  the  pyramid.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  have 
been  the  desire  here  as  in  Egypt  to  conceal  the  entrance.  Whether 
the  interior  of  any  of  these  have  been  examined,  so  as  to  determine 
whether  sarcophagi  and  mummies  have  been  found  therein  or 
whether  any  such  thing  have  been  found  beyond  Egypt  south  of 
Phylae  and  the  cataracts,  I  am  not  aware. 

According  to  Strabo,  however,  the  Ethiopians  did  not  embalm 
their  dead,  but  buried  them  in  a  different  manner,  in  earthen  ves- 
sels near  the  sanctuary.  The  corners  of  the  pyramids  are  partially 
ornamented  and  the  walls  of  the  Pylons  are  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures, that  on  the  largest  pyramid,  drawn  by  Cailhiud,  representing 
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n  offering  for  the  <lea<J.  In  one  coinpartment  a  female  warrior 
witL  the  royiil  ensign  oti  her  head  and  richly  attired,  draga  for- 
ward a  number  of  captives  aa  offerings  to  the  goda ;  upon  the 
other  she  is  to  a  warlike  habit,  about  to  destroy  the  same  group, 
whose  beads  are  fastened  together  by  the  top  hair,  as  appears  also 
upon  the  ruins  of  Naga.  On  a  third  relief  in  the  sanctuary  she  is 
making  an  offering  of  frankincense  to  the  goddess.  Annubis 
appears  on  a  fourth  field  with  a  burning  light  in  bis  hand,  accom- 
panied by  the  jackal,  the  guardian  of  tbe  lower  world.  Thia 
representation,  together  with  the  magnitude  of  the  pyramid,  ia 
thought  to  indicate  the  probability  of  its  being  the  sepulchre  of 
a  king.  In  Ethiopia,  and  consequently  in  Merog  the  pyramidal  arcbi- 
tccture  was  native  from  the  earlier  ages,  whether  or  not  the  pyra- 
mids were  there  used  or  partially  used  as  sepulchres  of  kings.  But, 
if  this  Ethiopic  pyramidal  architecture  be  compared  with  tbe 
Egyptian,  another  proof  appears  of  what  may  be  thought  to  have 
been  already  established,  namely  that  that  peculiar  speciea  of 
architecture,  which  may  have  had  its  origin  in  Ethiopia  was  per- 
fected in  Egypt. 

Ruppe),  of  Frankfort,  who  also  visited  Merofi,  not  only  confirma 
the  statement  of  Caillaud,  but  goes  farther  and  informs  us  of  sim- 
ilar groups  of  pyramids  in  the  Island  of  Kurgos.  "  After  having 
been  for  some  time  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Kurgos,  which,  are 
also  mentioned  by  Bruce,  I  was  at  last  able  to  go  and  examine  them 
nnder  a  guard.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Nile  my  way  lay  for  fifty- 
seven  minutes  through  the  slime  or  mud.  Traces  were  visible  of 
ancient  canals,  running  parallel  witb  the  bed  of  tbe  Nile,  a  proof 
that  tbis  territory  was  once  highly  cultivated.  Ten  minutes  after 
1  came  to  a  great  heap  of  hewn  and  burnt  stones.  Time,  however, 
bad  destroyed  everything.  With  difficulty  were  some  shafts  of 
oolumns  discovered,  whose  capitals  were  ornamented  with  the  heads 
of  animals ;   proofs  that  tbis  was  tbe  site  of  ancient  temples. 

Twelve  minutes  farther  a  group  of  pyramidic  mausolea.  There 
were  thirteen,  alt  of  hewn  stone,  forty  feet  high  without  an  entrance. 
Near  them  was  a  lion's  bead  in  black  granite,  evidently  a  sitting 
sphinx.  Thirty  minutes  farther  east  a  group  far  more  considerable 
than  the  former  of  twenty-one  tombs.  Some  were  of  the  pyramidal 
form  with  indented  borders  of  plain  workmansbip.  One  of  tbeae 
niOQuments,  the  most  southerly,  differs  from  all  the  others.  A 
prismatic  steeple  stands  upon  a  socio  twenty  feet  square.  It  bos, 
tike  tbe  rest,  an  easturn  entrance,  leading  to  the  hall  or  gallery,  as 
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in  tho  sepulchres  of  Mero3  (Assur).  The  walls  are  ornamented 
with  beautiful  sculpture ;  the  reliefs  like  those  at  Meroe,  but  in 
greater  perfection,  they  invariably  represent  the  apotheosis  of  the 
dead.  Among  those  pyramids  there  is  one,  as  among  those  at 
Mero3,  peculiar  on  account  of  its  entrances.  On  both  sides  of  this 
are  two  female  figures,  holding  lances  in  their  hands  and  in  the  act 
of  piercing  with  them  a  band  of  prisoners.  The  drapery,  grouping 
and  keeping  of  this  surpasses  everything  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  in 
Nubia  and  Egypt,  not  even  excepting  the  temple  of  Tentyres. 
They  are  free  from  the  stiffness  which  is  found  in  the  Briareus  of 
this  place.  Those  ornaments  from  their  preservation  seem  of 
later  date  than  those  at  Meroe. 

A  third  group  is  met  with  five  minutes  southeast  of  the  foregoing. 
It  consists  of  nine  pyramids,  each  with  its  entrance  towards  the 
east,  the  inner  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  sculpture.  The  re- 
liefs represent  apotheoses  of  female  figures  only,  while  in  all  others 
they  represent  heroes,  to  whom  offerings  are  brought.  These  south- 
ern sepulchres  are  also  less  than  the  others,  the  height  not  being 
above  forty  feet.  In  the  group  of  twenty-one  pyramids  there  are 
some  which  measure  ninety  feet.  All  of  these  monuments  are  built 
of  hewn  stone  without  mortar.'*     Thus  Prof.  Ruppel. 

The  monuments  of  Naga  and  Messura  to  the  south  of  Shendy  are 
not  pyramids  but  temples.  In  the  city  of  Meroe  two  temples,  a 
larger  and  a  smaller,  though  neither  of  them  seems  to  have  been  of 
any  greater  architectural  magnificence,  are  laid  down  in  the  plan  of 
Caillaud.  A  recent  traveler  has  ascertained  that  the  larger  tem- 
ples were  not  in  the  city  but  at  a  few  miles  distance. 

At  about  eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Shendy  lie  the  monuments 
of  Naga  or  Naka  and  at  about  the  same  distance  east  of  the  Nile. 
They  consist  of  numerous  temples  of  which  a  large  one  lies  in  the 
center  and  various  smaller  ones  are  scattered  around  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  ruins  show  that  at  one  time  there  stood  here  a  consid- 
erable city.  The  remains  of  the  principal  temple  show  unmistakably 
to  what  God  it  was  dedicated.  An  avenue  of  statues,  rams  couch- 
ant  on  pedestals,  leads  into  an  open  portico  of  ten  columns,  out  of 
which,  after  passing  through  a  second  similar  gallery,  we  arrive  at 
the  pylon.  Adjoining  this  is  a  colonnade  consisting  of  eight  col- 
umns ;  then  a  hall,  and  through  a  third  door  is  the  sanctuary. 
The  door,  the  pillars  and  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  of  hewn 
stone  ;  tho  rest  are  of  brick  with  a  coating  upon  which  traces  of 
painting  are  visible.     The  pylons  and  the  pillars  are  ornamented 
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ifitnaculptui'Ps  highly  finished.  Those  nu  the  first  i>yloii,  on  CHch 
side  of  llieontrance,  arc  especially  remarkable.  A  king  ami  queeo 
bearing  the  emblems  of  dominion,  are  in  a  kindly  manner,  wel- 
comed by  the  deities  ;  the  hitter  by  Amuu  with  the  ram's  head  and 
the  former  by  the  same  in  human  shape,  but  without  further  mark 
of  distinction.  In  the  freize  above  oblations  are  offered  by  both 
t<i  the  same  deities;  below,  at  the  bottom,  are  maidens  with  ves- 
sels out  of  which  Ihey  are  pouring  water.  Tbo  building  is  in  the 
Egyptian  style  and  of  a  great  size.  The  whole,  from  the  first  pylon 
>  the  end,  is  about  eighty  feet  long.  In  tlie  entrance  there  is  this 
Cpeculiarity ;  the  duplicate  gallery  of  rams,  before  and  after  the 
portico,  is  not  common  elsewhere  ;  and  the  plan  of  the  whole  seems 
to  show  that  architecture  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  perfection 
which  it  afterwards  exhibits  in  the  great  temples  of  Egypt.  The 
western  temple  is  smaller,  but  more  fully  decorated  with  sculpture. 
On  the  pylons  the  same  sceues  are  again  represented,  as  we  have 
already  beheld  in  the  pyramids  of  Assur.  A  male  warrior  on  one 
jide  and  a  female  warrior  on  the  other  destroy  a  number  of  cap- 
whom  they  have  bound  together  by  the  hair.  The  captives 
q)pear  wholly  in  the  power  of  these  warriors  and  the  scene  may  bo 
meant  to  symbolize  the  absolute  power  of  the  deity  over  all  man- 
kind. The  emblems  of  dominion,  the  nreus  on  the  head  dress; 
over  each  being  also  a  spread  eagle  with  a  globe ;  and  their  mag- 
nitieent  attire  show  these  warriors  to  be  king  and  queen.  The 
sculpture  below  it  exhibits  a  train  of  single  captives  with  their 
lands  tied  behind  them.  The  reliefs  on  the  interior  represent  the 
tcriSce  of  the  prisoners  to  the  gods.  In  the  npper  vow  appear  the 
B  male  dieties,  Amun  with  his  followers,  first  the  god  with  the 
I  head  and  tbo  ornament  with  the  ram's  hums;  behind  him 
muu  himself;  Ee,  the  sun  god  ;  Plitha,  his  son  ;  and  then,  again 
mun  with  the  ram's  head.  In  the  under  row  appear  the  females 
II  an  equal  number;  first,  Isis,  who  has  already  seized  and  holds 
ut  the  group  of  captives  offered  to  her.  The  offerings  are  over 
[■the  It'"?  followed  by  the  men  and  under  the  queen  by  women.  The 
following  Bub-scene  is  still  more  noticeable.  In  it  appears  the 
«ame  god  with  the  lion's  head  nnd  the  ram's  horns  on  the  head 
dress,  but  having  a  double  head  and  fourarms.  It  is  the  onlysult- 
ject  of  this  sort,  so  far  as  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  th;it  has 
come  under  the  observation  of  any  explorer  from  the  sources  to 
the  mouth  of  th«  Nile.  It  is  unique  and  might  bo  thought  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Indian  mythology.     The  king  approaches 
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the  god  from  one  side  and  the  queen  from  the  other  with  tablets 
in  their  hands. 

These   representations,  it  is    seen,  possess  many   peculiarities 
and  are  not  purely,  but  perhaps  pre-Egyptian,  more  especially  as  to 
religious  rites.     In  the  worship  of  Amun  and  his    kindred  gods 
there  appears  here   nothing  essentially  differing  from  the  style  of 
Upper  Egypt.     The  relief  already  mentioned,  with  the  male  and 
female  deities,  contains  this   family  of  gods  almost  complete.     In 
the  persons  offering,  however,  appears  most  noticeable  differences. 
The  queens  appear  with  the  kings,  and  not  merely  as  presenting 
offerings,  but  as  heroines  and  conquerors.     Nothing  of  this  kind 
has  yet  been  discovered  either   in  the  reliefs  of  Egypt  or  Nubia. 
It  has,  therefore,  reasonably  been  concluded  that  they  are  subjects 
peculiar   to  Ethiopia,  that  is,   such  as  relate  to  the  ancient  rulers, 
male  and  female,  of  Meroe,  and  are  devoted  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  record  of  their  deeds  and  their  devotion,  such  as  that  was,  to 
the  gods.     A  reference  to  ancient  history  will  assist  us  to  a  general 
understanding  here  :      **  Amonoj  the  Ethiopians,"  says   Strabo  (p. 
1177,  speaking  of  Meroe),    **  the  women  are  also  armed."     Upon 
the  relief  at  Thebes  representing  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  by  Se- 
sostris  there  is  a  queen  with  her  sons,  who  appears  before  him  as  a 
captive.     A  long  succession  of  queens  under  the  appellation  of 
Candace  (Pliny  VI.  35)  must  have  reigned  here  ;  and  when  at  last 
the  seat  of  government  was  moved  from   Meroe  to  Napata,   near 
Mount  Berkal,  there  was  then  also  a  queen  who  ruled  under  the 
title  Candiice.     (Strabo,  p.  820,  Book  of  Acts,  ch.  VIII.  27.)     Al- 
though  history  has  preserved  so  little  on  the  subject,  it  is,  therefore, 
not  strange  but  quite  in  agreement  with  Ethiopian  manners  in  those 
ages,  to  see  a  queen  represented  in  a  warlike  habit  near  her  hus- 
band. 

The  perfection  to  which  sculpture  had  been  brought  here  is  quite 
remarkable.  In  the  Egyptian  monuments  there  is  in  general  noth- 
ing superior  to  it  and  in  boldness  of  outline  it  seertis  even  to  surpass 
them.  **  These  colossal  figures,"  says  Caillaud  (speaking  of  some 
ten  feet  high  he  had  seen  here),  **  are  remarkable  for  the  richness  of 
their  drapery  and  the  character  of  the  drawing;  their  feet  and  arms 
are  stouter  than  the  Egyptian  ;  yet  are  they  altogether  in  the  Egyptian 
style."  In  the  case  of  the  pyramids  of  Kurgos  Ruppel  notices  a 
similiar  perfection.  Some  suppose  those  monuments  belong  to  that 
brilliant  period  of  the  empire  of  Meroe,  the  eighth  century  B.  C, 
when  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  of  Sabachus  and  Tirhaka  ruled  over 
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^ypt,  to  whom  as  they  suppose,  it  woulJ  !mve  been  easy  to  send 
EgyptiaQ  nrtists  to  MeroS,  to  perpetuate  Ihtir  fame  ia  their  sctilp- 
■^rul  and  generally  arlistic  workmanship.  What  our  hypothesis  is 
Wncerning  the  migiii  of  the  Egyptian  civilization  will  be  remem- 
wred  here,  namely,  that  it  descended  tbe  Nile's  valley  by  means  of 
tolonization  mid  was  transplanted  into  Egypt  in  germ  ;  where,  hav- 
;  taking  root,  by  genial  influences  it  was  brought  to  that  perfeo- 
pUon  which  to  our  knowledge  it  attuiiwd. 

The  second  station,  now  called  el  Messura,  for  a  description  and 
Hrawiiig  of  which  we  are  indobeted  to  M.  Cailland  {Plate  XVII. 
■xplication),  is  equally  interesting.  "In  an  extensive  valley  in 
desert,"  says  he,  "  eight  hours  journey  from  Sheudy  to  the 
loutheast  iind  six  leagues  from  tbe  Nile,  are  very  considerable 
They  consist  of  eight  small  temples,  all  connected  by  gal- 
leries upon  terraces.  It  is  an  immense  building,  formed  by  the 
pining  together  of  a  number  of  chambers,  courts,  temples  and  gal- 
'ieries,  surrounded  by  a  double  inclosure.  From  the  temple  in 
the  midst  the  way  to  the  other  is  through  galleries  or  terraces,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  in  looglh.  Evich  temple  has  its  par- 
ticular chitmber.  These  bnidings  are  placed  in  exact  order  and 
consist  of  eight  temples,  thirty-nine  chambers  twenty-six  courts 
twelve  flights  of  steps,  etc.  The  ruins  cover  a  plat  of  land  two 
,  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  circumference. 

But  in  the  immensity  of  ruins  everything  is  upon  a  smaller 
Boale.  the  monuments  as  well  as  the  materials  employed.  The 
largest  temple  is  only  thirty-four  feet  long;  upon  the  pillars  are 
figures  in  the  Egyptian  style  ;  others  in  the  same  portico  are  fluted 
Jike  the  Grecian  ;  npou  the  basis  of  one  I  thought  I  discovered  the 
nmains  of  a  Zodiac.  Time  and  the  elements,  which  have  de- 
royed  accient  Saba,  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  spare  us  the 
■observatory  of  Meroe ;  but  until  the  rubbish  be  cleared  away  a 
ciimplele  plan  of  it  cannot  be  expected.  Tu  fiml  so  few  heiro- 
^lyphics  in  all  those  ruins  excites,  indeed,  our  wonder.  The  six 
pillars,  which  form  the  portico  of  the  middle  temple,  are  the  only 
ones  contaiaing  any,  all  the  other  walls  being  without  sculpture. 

Some  hundred  paces  from  the  ruina  are  the  remains  of  other 
small  temples;  and  the  traces  of  a  great  reservoir  of  water,  sur- 
ronnded  by  little  hills,  which  protect  it  from  the  sand.  There  is 
bere,  however,  no  trace  of  a  city,  no  heap  of  rubbii^h,  no  sepul- 
If  the  city  of  MeroS  had  been  here  the  pyramids  would  not 
feve  been  built  at  a  distauue  from  it  uf  two  days'  journey.     Some 
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think  tho  form  and  the  architecture  prove  that  the  public  offices  of 
Mero3  were  here  and  that  the  city  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sepulchres  where  the  pjrramids  are. 

It  has  been  concluded  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  ;  first  from  the  suggestion  of  the  ground  plan  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  is  only  thus  that  the  singularity  of  the  founda- 
tion can  be  accounted  for,  of  that  labyrinth  of  passages  and  courts 
which  must  be  gone  through  before  arriving  at  the  entirely  secret 
temple  in  the  midst.  Some  have,  indeed,  supposed  that  there  are 
here  also  subterranean  passages  as  in  the  Egyptian  Labyrinth. 
A  passage  of  Diodorus  defines  more  accurately  the  site  of  the  a.ncient 
temple  and  strikingly  confirms  the  above  notion.  It  informs  us 
that  this  temple  did  not  stand  in  the  city  of  Mero3,  but  at  some 
distance  from  it,  in  the  desert,  as  it  is  here  situated.  When,  in  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  then  ruler  of  MeroS  overthrew  the 
dominion  of  the  priests,  he  went  with  an  armed  company  to  the 
retired  spot,  where  tho  sanctuary  with  the  golden  temple  stood, 
surprised  the  priests  and  killed  them.  (Diodorus,  1,  p.  178.)  The 
passage  in  Strabo  says  that  he  went  with  armed  men  to  the  sacred 
place  (to  7epn>)  where  the  golden  temple  (>£wc)  or  ship  (vaoi)  as 
according  to  some,  stood.  Thus  wo  see  that  in  some  ancient  nations 
and  languages  the  word  for  ship,  or  a  dialectic  variation  of  it,  meant 
also  a  temple,  as  we  have  Noah's  Ark,  a  ship  and  the  Ark  of  the 
covenant  or  of  the  temple,  a  temple  in  miniature.  **  The  smallness 
of  the  principal  temple,"  says  Prof.  Heeren,  '*  is  not  surprising; 
the  same  thing  has  been  observed  at  Ammonium  in  the  Libyan 
desert.  It  was  probably  a  place  merely  for  the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  ship,  which  stood  between  the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary." 
This  idea  would  appear  to  connect  those  peoples  around  the  Red  and 
Caspian  and  Mediterranean  seas,  around  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile  to  its  sources,  in  short  in  all  those  adjacent  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  as  subject  to  the  same  general  civilization,  varia- 
tions of  the  same  system  of  religion,  and,  as  related  to  each  other, 
by  a  common  ultimate  origin. 

The  situation  of  this  in  the  retired  spot  near  MeroS  is  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  in  the  Libyan  desert  spot  spoken  of  before  and  will 
appear  sttll  more  singular  on  further  consideration,  and  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  one  of  the  great  trading  routes  passes 
just  by  it. 

As  the  principal  temple  was  so  small,  the  others  which  are  called 
temples  may  be  considered  merely  as  chapels,  but  it  remains  yet 


uncertain  for  what  particular  uses  thoy  were  JesigiieJ.  Hence, 
Otillaudintheexplaoiition  to  his  plates  <.lesignate s  them  "  construc- 
tions." Tbo  separate  members  were  small,  but  the  aggregate  waa 
great. 

Very  remarkable  here  is  the  rarity  of  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  ; 
no  trace  of  that  Egyptian  art  has  been  discovered,  the  new  figures 
on  the  pillars  now  scarcely  legible  having  nothing  iu  common 
with  it.  One  of  them  has  the  hair  done  np  in  the  broad  NubiaD 
fashion . 

In  what  relation  the  institutions  at  Messura  stood  to  those  at 
N:]ga  can  only  be  surnitsed.  If  Messura  wove  the  oracular  temple, 
that  body  of  the  priesthood,  which  had  the  care  of  the  oracle, 
would  have  resided  there.  The  number  of  those  in  proportion  to 
Ibe  whole  class  of  ministers  would  be  but  small,  perhaps  only  tho 
high  priest  and  his  assistants.  Naga,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
the  metropolis  ot  tho  caste.  Here  stood  a  number  of  temples,  not 
only  dedicated  to  Ammon,  but  to  the  kindred  gods  and  hero  also, 
are  found  the  remains  of  a  city,  which  would  afford  convenient 
dwelling  to  the  priesthood,  no  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
Messura. 

"Thus,"  says  Heeren,  "wo  stand  on  that  remarkable  spot 
which  antiquity  frequently  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and 
Bcieuces ;  where  hieroglyphic  writing  was  discovered  j  where 
temples  and  pyramids  had  already  sprung  up,  while  Egypt  still 
remained  ignorant  of  their  existence.  Who  then  can  avoid  asking 
what  was  here  formerly?     What  took  place  here?"     (Researches.) 

In  order  to  answer  those  questions  as  satiafacturily  as  ia  now  pos- 
sible, what  we  have  to  do  is  to  select  from  existing  records  bearing 
on  the  subject,  first,  what  may  bo  regarded  as  facts  and  then  add 
those  things  that  are  more  or  less  probable. 

The  fact  stands  well  attested,  that  besides  the  pastoral  and 
hunting  tribes  which  led  a  nomadic  life  towards  the  west  and  east 
of  the  Nile's  valley,  there  existed  in  the  immediate  valley  through 
nhlch  the  Nile  tlows  a  cultivated  people,  who  had  from  a  very  early 
period  fixed  abodes,  built  cities,  temples  and  sepulchres,  the  monu- 
ments of  whose  intelligent  industry  do  now  after  the  lapae  of 
■o  many  ceutnrios  excite  our  admiration  and  astonishment. 

It  is  further  certain  that  the  civilization  of  this  people  was  in  an 
especial  manner  connected  with  their  religion;  that  is,  with  the 
customs  and  general  manner  of  life  connected  with  the  worship  of 
certain  deities.     The  remaina  left  of  their  institutions  and  tho  gen- 
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eral  history  of  this  people  written  in  stone  proves  this  too  clearly 
for  any  doubt  to  be  entertained  upon  the  subject. 

This  religion  consisted  in  the  general  idea  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Ammon  and  his  kindred  gods.  The  circle  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deities  might  possibly  have  been  a  little  larger  than  that  of  Olym- 
pus among  the  Greeks.  It  became  enlarged  by  the  appearance  of 
the  same  deity  in  different  relations  and  consequently  with  changed 
attributes,  under  different  forms  and  with  different  head  ornaments. 
But  the  rites  of  Ammon  so  much  prevailed  that  his  emblem,  the 
ram's  horns,  are  seen  everywhere  and  it  seldom  fails  to  happen  that 
the  kindred  deities  exhibit,  in  some  part  or  other,  something  which 
refers  to  him.  There  is  one  thing  worthy  of  remark,  namely  that  of 
all  the  representations  of  Nubia,  yet  come  to  our  knowledge,  there  is 
not  one,  which,  according  to  European  and  American  notions  of 
propriety  is  offensive  to  decency. 

Quite  remarkable  in  this  system  of  religion  was  the  oracular  ele- 
ment. Of  Africa  Ammon  was  the  oracular  god.  If  afterwards,  as 
was  the  case  in  Egypt,  other  deities  delivered  oracles,  yet  they 
were  of  his  race  and  kindred.  *'  The  only  gods  worshiped  in 
MeroS,"  says  Herodotus,  ••  are  Zeus  and  Dionysos  (which  he  ex- 
plains to  be  Ammon  and  Osiris )•  They  also  have  an  oracle  of 
Ammon  and  undertake  their  expeditions  when  and  how  the  god 
commands." 

How  those  oracles  were  delivered  we  learn  partly  from  history, 
partly  from  the  representations  on  the  monuments.  In  the  sanc- 
tuary stands  a  high  ship,  upon  which  are  many  holy  vessels,  but, 
above  all,  in  the  midst  a  portable  tabernacle,  surrounded  with  cur- 
tains, which  may  be  drawn  back.  In  this  is  an  image  of  the  god, 
set,  according  to  Diodorus,  in  precious  stones ;  nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  it  could  have  no  human  shape.  The  ships 
in  the  great  temples  seem  to  have  been  very  magniticent.  Sesos- 
tris  presented  one  made  of  cedar  to  the  temple  of  Ammon  at 
Thebes,  the  inside  of  which  ship  was  covered  with  silver  and  the 
outside  with  gold.  The  same  was  hung  about  with  silver  paterae. 
When  the  oracle  was  to  be  consulted  it  was  carried  around  by  a 
body  of  priests  in  procession,  and  from  certain  movements,  either, 
of  the  god  or  of  the  ship,  both  of  which  the  priests  appear  to  have 
at  least  understood  if  not  managed,  the  omens  were  gathered,  ac- 
cording  to  which  the  high  priest  then  delivered  the  oracle.  Both 
upon  the  Nubian  and  Egyptian  monuments  this  ship  is  often  repre- 
sented, sometimes  as  stationary  and  sometimes  as  carried  in  pro 


cession:  l)Ut  aevei'  anynbeie  except  in  the  innermost  sanctuary, 
wbicli  was  its  resting-place.  The  tabernacle  is  in  .some  cases  with- 
out R  curtain,  in  others  veiled.  Amnion  appears  in  the  same  sitting 
upon  a  conch,  nn  altar,  furnisheu  with  gilts  before  him.  In  one 
representation  the  King  is  kneeling  liel'ore  the  ship  iit  his  devotions, 
in  nnother  he  appronches  it  with  an  offering  of  frankincense.  In 
the  sanctuary  of  the  rook  monument  at  Derar,  in  Nubia,  we  also 
discover  it  twice,  once  in  procession,  borne  Iiy  u  number  of  priests 
(here  the  taberniicle  is  veiled,  and  the  King  comt's  meeting  it, 
bringing  frankincense) ;  in  the  other  representation  it  is  sta- 
tionary. These  processions  appear  not  only  upon  the  great  Egyp- 
tian temples  at  Philac,  Elephantin  and  Thebes,  but  also  upon  the 
great  Oasis.  The  sacred  ship  wus  here  the  oracle  ship.  Some 
have  supposed  the  god  of  the  Nile  to  have  been  especially  set  forth 
here  as  representing  the  origin  and  means  of  fertility  in  the  Nile's 
valley.* 

However,  this  may  have  been  the  oracles,  certainly  were  the 
main  support  of  this  religion,  and,  if  we  connect  with  them  the  local 
features  of  the  country  it  miiv  bo  thought  to  throw  light  upon  the 
origin  of  this  idea.  In  all  tnis  valley  fertility  is  confined  to  the 
borders  of  the  river.  At  a  short  distance  from  it  the  desert  begins, 
Merofi  was  a  chief  point  of  congregation  for  the  trade  of  the  regions 
of  the  Upper  Nile  and  of  the  southern  regions  of  Africa.  It  was 
the  great  emporium  of  the  ciiravan  trade  between  Ethiopia,  Northern 
Africa  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  Arabia  Felix  and  even  India.  Before 
going  further  it  will,  therefore,  be  well  for  us  to  learn  what  the 
ancients  have  to  say  concerning  the  history  and  political  status  of 
MeroS. 

According  to  their  accounts  Mero@  was  a  city  as  well  as  a  State, 
which  had  its  constitution  and  laws,  its  organized  government 
and  ruler.  But  the  form  of  this  government  was  a  hierarchy, 
one  very  common  in  those  southern  regions.  The  government 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  caste  of  priests,  who 
chose  from  among  themselves  a  king.  I  shall  transcribe  here  the 
account  given  of  them  by  Diodorus,  which  is  the  most  extensive 
and  believed  to  be  the  most  accurate  we  have. 


•  Althaii(h,  In  Ihe  aoolent  GMliC  longue.  Amhaln  or  Abbaln  li  a  rlrer,  proDoanead  Awin,  H 
hi  tha  oriCDUU  cuuntrie*  Aliralinin,  larezkmpls,  Is  pronouaccd  Aunhnm  or  Aurabau 
IS«t  Luyard'a  NlnDTeh.YOl,  1,  p.  li^i  alua  nuliee  tbe  EngNih  Rlvor  Avnnj.jel,  If  the  nam  a 
AmuB.nnder  our  coDildaration,  arose  tnmn  the  Hver  Nlla  or  Ihe  Idea  of  a  riTcrand  all  itaal 
pariiina  merdo.  aa  It  It  tarjrlikElT  II  did,  1  Mould  ttiink  tbe  Idea  woold  hare  beta  mora  gen- 
tn\  vrlinltWalf  than  u 
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<*  The  laws  of  the  Ethiopiaas,"  says  he,  <*  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  otl^er  nations,  but  in  none  so  much  as  in  the  election 
of  their  kings,  which  is  thus  managed.  The  priests  select  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  own  order  and  upon  whichever  of  these  the 
god  (Ammou)  fixes  as  he  is  carried  in  procession,  he  is  ackuowU 
edged  king  by  the  people,  who  then  fall  down  and  adore  him  as  a 
god,  because  he  is  placed  over  the  government  by  the  choice  of  the 
gods.  The  person  thus  selected  immediately  enjoys  all  the  preroga- 
tives, which  are  conceded  to  him  by  the  laws  in  respect  to  his  mode 
of  life ;  but  he  can  neither  reward  nor  punish  any  one  beyond  what 
the  usages  of  their  forefathers  and  the  laws  allow.  It  is  a  custom 
among  them  to  inflict  upon  no  gubject  the  sentence  of  death,  even 
though  he  should  be  legally  condemned  to  that  punishment ;  but 
they  send  to  the  malefactor  one  of  the  officers  of  justice,  who  bears 
the  symbol  of  death.  When  the  criminal  sees  this  he  goes  imme- 
diately to  his  own  house  and  deprives  himself  of  life.  The  Greek 
custom  of  evading  punishment  by  flight  into  a  neighboring  country 
is  not  there  permitted.  It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  one,  who 
would  have  attempted  this,  strangled  him  with  her  own  girdle  ia 
order  to  save  her  family  from  that  greater  ignominy. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  their  institutions  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  death  of  the  king.  The  priests  at  Mero3,  for  example^ 
who  attend  upon  the  service  of  the  gods  and  hold  the  highest  rank, 
send  a  messenger  to  the  king  with  an  order  to  die.  They  make 
known  to  him  that  the  gods  command  this  and  that  mortals  should 
not  withdraw  from  their  decrees  ;  and  perhaps  add  such  reasons  as 
could  not  be  controverted  by  weak  understandings,  prejudiced  by 
custom  and  unable  to  oppose  anything  thereto."     Thus  Diodorus. 

The  government  continued  in  this  primitive  state  till  the  period 
of  the  second  Ptolemy  and  its  subversion  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
its  formation.  By  its  increased  intercourse  with  Egypt,  the  light 
of  Grecian  philosophy  and  Phoenician  intelligence  penetrated  into 
Ethiopia.  Ergamenes,  at  that  time  king,  tired  of  being  priest-ridden 
(which  is  the  language  of  a  certain  writer  on  this  subject),  fell  upon 
the  priests  in  their  sanctuary,  put  them  all  to  death  and  became 
effectually  a  sovereign  ;  a  result,  beyond  all  doubt,  which  was  not 
generally  expected  in  that  dark  and  distant  region.  It  is  true  that 
of  the  history  of  this  State  prior  to  the  revolution  just  mentioned 
only  scanty  information  has  been  preserved,  but  yet  enough  to  show 
its  high  antiquity  and  its  early  magnificence,  Pliny  (VI.  35)  tells 
us  that  **  Ethiopia  was  ruined  by  its  wars  with  Egypt,  which  it  some- 


iimts  subdued  and  sometimes'served  ;  it  was  powerful  and  illaatrious 
eren  as  far  back  ns  the  Trojan  war,  wbea  Memiioii  reigned.  At 
the  timo  of  bis  soveroigiity  Merog  is  said  to  bare  contained  two 
buudrvd  aatl  fifty  tbousand  soldiers  aad  four  bundred  thouaaad 
artificers.     They  still  reckon  tbere  farty-6ve  kin<rs," 

lu  tbe  Persian  period  Mero3  was  an  independent  and  important 
stale,  otherwise  Ciirabyaes,  aa  according'  to  Herodotus  and  Stmbo, 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  have  made  such  great  preparations 
for  )in  expedition  against  it  which  resulted  so  disastrously.  During 
this  last  dynasty  of  tbe  Pharaohs  at  Sais,  under  Psammelichus.  the 
Kingdom  of  MtroS  resisted  his  yoke,  although  his  son  Psammis 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Ethiopii^. 

If  we  go  a  century  back  of  this,  'say  betweeu  800  aiid  700  B.  C. 
we  shall  come  to  a  flourishing  period  of  the  empire,  contemporary 
with  the  Kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  where  we  shall  consoqently 
have  a  light  from  the  Jewish  annals  lu  connection  with  the  records 
of  Herodotus.  This  is  the  period  of  a  powerful  Etbiupic  rule  over 
E^ypt  for  according  to  Herodotus  fifty  and  according  to  Euaebiua 
forty-four  years, 

Herodotus  does  not  represent  Sabacus,  bis  Elhiopic-Egyptiaa 
dynast  of  this  period,  either  as  n  tyrant  or  a  barburian,  but  as  an 
intelligent  mun  and  benefactor  of  his  new  charge,  the  Egyptian 
nation,  by  tho  constrnotion  of  dams  for  the  better  protection  and 
irrigation  of  the  country. 

But  of  this  Ethiopic-Egyptian  dynasty  Herodotus  mentions  only 
one  name,  Saliacns,  to  whom  he  gives  a  reigu  of  fifty  years; 
Busebius,  however,  mentions  three  to  whom  he  gives  an  aggregate 
reign  of  forty-four  years,  namely,  Subacus,  twelves  years,  Seuecbus 
twelve,  and  Tirhako  twenty  years.  1  think  the  conclusion  quite 
reaeonable  here  that  Sabacus  and  Seuocbns  are  only  different  ways 
for  spelling  the  same  name,  which  here  stands  for  the  same  man. 
The  same  number  of  years  precisely  is  given  to  each  of  those  names 
by  Eusehius.  And,  aa  Herodotus  mentions  only  Sabacus,  it  is 
barely  possible  that  Tirhacua  would  be  a  family  name  standing  for 
tbe  same  form,  which  in  the  Gaelic  would  ho  Seach,  and  thus  that 
the  wholi!  three  appellations  would  stand  for  the  same  man.  The 
first  supposition  is,  as  I  say,  quite  reasonable,  tbe  last  barely 
possible;  for  while  Sabacus  would  be  a  Greek  form  Herodotus 
"•'gilt  give  for  Seuachus,  then  Tirhacb-us  mijrlit  bo  conceived  to  be 
the  family  name,  as  Tir-Seach-ns,  or  child  of  Seach.  For,  if  in  the 
old  languages  Tir  means  laud,  country,  it  must  also  have  had  tbe 
3— T) 
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primitive  meaning  of  'house,'  *8on,'  'child/  by  which  In  com- 
pound, as  you  perceive,  a  family  name  would  arise.  The  fact  that 
some  authors  identify  Tirhako  with.  Sethos,  the  priest-king  of 
Herodotus,  might  be  thought  to  give  a  degree  of  probability  to  this 
last  supposition ;  for  Sethos,  root  Seth  or  Seath,  it  is  well  known,  is 
in  the  Gaelic  exchangeable  for  Seach.  But,  without  here  saying 
anything  for  or  against  as  to  the  identification  of  Tirhako  with 
Sethos,  I  may  say  that  notwithstanding  Herodotus  mentions  only 
one  in  this  dynasty,  and  as  we  may  take  Sabacus  and  Seuachus  as 
two  forms  of  the  same  name,  we  shall  have  here  quite  a  literal 
reading  as  well  as  reasonable  understanding  by  making  Tirhacus 
both  bo  and  mean  Son  of  S^achus.  This  would  give  two  generations 
instead  of,  on  the  one  hand,  one,  or  on  the  other  hand  three  for 
the  forty-four  or  fifty  years.  The  Jewish  annals  would  seem  to 
support  the  idea  of  two  successive  Kings  in  this  dynasty;  for  the 
Seuachus  or  Sabacus  is  the  So  of  2  Kings  xvii,  4,  to  whom 
Hoshea,  King  of  Israel  sent  an  embassy.  Tarhacus  or  Tirhaco  was 
the  contemporary  of  Sennacherib,  the  successor  of  Shalmaneser, 
King  of  Assyria  and  deterred  him  (supposed  anno  714  B.  C.)  from 
the  invasion  of  Egypt,  merely  by  the  rumor  of  his  advance  against 
him  (2  Kings  xix:  9).  The  name  and  fame  of  Tarhaco  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Eratosthenes  in  Strabo  mentions  him  as  a 
conqueror  who  had  penetrated  into  Europe  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  not  the  same 
with  Sabachus  or  Seachus,  but  his  successor. 

The  kingdom  of  Mero6,  therefore,  must  certainly  about  this 
period,  and  for  long  ages  before  have  ranked  as  an  important  state. 
If  we  go  back  two  centuries  to  the  time  of  Asa,  the  great-grandson 
of  Solomon,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  about  anno  995,  B. 
C,  or  within  twenty  years  after  his  grandfather's  death,  we  shall 
find  this  to  be  the  case.  Ag.iiust  him,  the  Jewish  annals  inform  us, 
came  out  Zcrah,  the  Ethiopian,  with  a  host  of  a  thousand  thousand 
men  and  three  hundred  chariots  (2  Chron.  xiv:9).  Michaelis,  in 
this  case,  translates  Ethiopian  Cushite,  which  appellation  embraces 
both  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia,  remarking, 
however,  expressly  by  comparing  2  Chron.  xvi,  8,  that  he  must 
have  been  King  of  Ethiopia  and  probably  of  Arabia  Felix  as  well. 
Although  the  expression  a  thousand  thousand  may  merely  indicate 
a  large  army,  yet  it  affords  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  empire, 
which  at  that  time,  doubtless,  inclu(lo<l  Arabia  Felix ;  but  the 
chariots  of  war  which  had  never  been  in  use  iu  Arabia  prove  that 
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Pie  passage  t-efers  to  Elhiopiii  proper,   as  the  seat  of  the  govein- 

Fiirther  liaok  than  about  the  year  1000,  B.  U.,  nv  say  the 

tne  of  Solomon,  the  unnaU.of  written  history  are  siletit.  but    the 

Baonamenta  now    begiu  to  speak  and  affirm  that  high   authority, 

Kwliicb  the  traditioue  of  Morofi  as  well  aa  the  generally  enlightened 

opinion  of  antiquity  attribute  to  this  state. 

The  name  of  Rumeses,  called  tu  Greek  Sesostris,  has  been  found 
upon  many  of  the  Nubian  monuments;  and  that  he  was  the  con- 
queror of  Ethiopia  is  affirmed  hy  Herodotus  (ii :  110),  and  Strabo 
(p  1140).  Prof.  Hoeren,  in  his  Researches  (p.  215),  1S25,  A. 
_D..  referring  to  this  says:  ♦'  That  the  Pharaohs  should  have  carried 
(heir  conquests  into  Ethiopia  could  in  no  period  seem  les>«  strange 
than  in  ours;  iu  which  the  same  scene  has  been  acted.  Scarcely 
bas  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt  firmly  possessed  of  that  kingdom 
a  his  son,  Ismael  Pasha,  undertook  the  same  conquest,  and  not 
miy  penetnited  lo  Jlerofi,  but  even  at  one  time  as  far  as  Singite 
^0"  N.  Lat."  The  name  ofTutbmoses,  has  also  been  found  in  Nu- 
L  upon  one  of  the  ancient  mt)nunient8  of  Armada.  But  in  this 
kcalpture  as  well  as  in  the  procession,  representing  the  victory 
over  Ethiopia,  m  the  offering  of  the  spoil  to  the  gods,  there  ap- 
pears a  degree  of  civilization,  which  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
peaceful  arts ;  they  mu^t,  therefore,  bo  attributed  to  a  nation  which 
Klong  ere  this  bad  an  organized  government.  We  thus  touch  upon 
B  Mosaic  period  in  which  the  Jewish  traditions  (Josephus  Ant. 
3ud.  ii :  10),  ascribe  the  conquest  of  Mero8  to  Moses.  The  tmdi- 
tions  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  also  agree  in  this  IbalMeiodin 
Ethiopia  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  ancient  states  of 
5'pt.  But  history  itself  has  carried  ua  back  to  those  ages  in 
'"^hich  the  formation  of  the  most  ancient  states  took  place  and  has 
Bleai'ly  showuthatMeroe  was  one  of  them. 

In  the  ancient  Ethiopic  state,  aa  to  its  government,  M-e  cannot 
bcpect  a  picture  which  will  bear  much  .similitude  to  the  civilized 
bations  of  Europe  and  America.  Mero8  rather  resembled  in  ap- 
pearance the  larger  states  of  interior  Africa,  with  which  we  are  ■ 
acquainted  somewhat  at  the  present  day  ;  a  number  of  email 
,  nations,  Bome  with  and  some  without  settled  abodes,  fcirm  there 
what  is  called  an  empire,  although  the  political  bond  which  holds 
them  generally  together  appears  loose  and  is  often  scarcely  recog- 
nizable. Eratosthenes  has  handed  down  to  us  a  picture  of  the  in- 
Ihnhilnnts  of  Meroi)  in  his  time.  According  to  his  account  the 
psliui'l  embraced  a  variety  of  peoples,   of  whom    some    followed 
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agriculture^  some  a  uomadic  life  and  others  hunting ;  all  of  them 
choosing  that  which  was  thought  best  adapted  to  the  district  in 
which  they  lived.  He  says,  howeveri  that  in  his  time  the  nomad 
tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Meroe  in  Nubia  were  no  longer  sab* 
ject  to  that  state*  The  dominion  over  roving  hordes,  it  is  well 
known,  can  seldom  be  very  certain,  permanent  or  have  fixed  bound- 
aries, and  it  would  be  rash  to  apply  what  Eratosthenes  says  of  his 
times  to  all  the  preceding  centuries,  while  on  the  other  hand,  we 
learn  from  the  monuments  that  the  rnlers  of  Mero6  lived  in  almost 
continual  warfare  with  the  nomad  tribes. 

To  the  west  Merog  was  bonnded  by  sandy  deserts  which  separated 
it  from  Darfour,  a  place  not  mentioned  by  that  name  in  antiq- 
uity; and,  to  the  east,  it  had  for  neighbors  in  the  mountains  the 
rude  Shamgallas,  the  Troglodytes  or  the  race  of  Bischaries,  at 
about  ten  or  eleven  days  journey  distant  from  the  city  of  MeroS. 
(Erat.  in  Strab.  L  c.  p.  1134).  According  to  what  has  been 
recorded  those  tribes  had  their  own  kings  or  chiefs  and  were  not 
under  the  dominion  of  Mero3. 

To  the  south  of  Mero^  lay  a  province  which  by  an  extraordinary 
condition  of  affairs  had  come  into  possession  of  a  numerous  and 
powerful  race  of  Egyptian  colonists.  When  Psammetichus  had 
obtained,  by  the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  the  sole  government  of 
Egypt,  the  numerous  Egyptian  warrior  caste,  taking  great  offense 
thereat  rebelled  against  him.  They  had,  indeed,  already  in  the 
foregoing  troubles,  when  the  priest-caste  intrigued  for  the  sover- 
eignty and  thereat  for  a  long  time  played  a  winning  game,  felt 
themselves  deeply  injured.  These  Egyptian  warriors,  240,000  in 
number,  deriding  the  attempts  of  the  king  to  detain  them,  chose 
to  expatriate  themselves  than  to  submit  to  the  new  order  of  things 
which  began  with  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  in  Egppt.  This  took 
place  about  anno  650  B.  C.  Having  immigrated  into  Ethiopia,  in 
the  face  of  the  protestations  of  Psammetichus,  that  they  were  de- 
serting their  native  country,  and  going  over  to  the  enemy,  the  king 
of  MeroS  joyfully  received  them  and  appointed  them  a  province, 
whose  inhabitants,  as  noticed  before,  having  been  lately  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  were  expelled  in  order  to  make  place  for  these  new- 
comers. This  district,  according  to  the  best  informed  authorities, 
was  the  present  Gojam,  i.e.,  the  land  of  the  strangers,  an  island 
formed  by  a  deep  curve  of  the  Nile,  which  it  makes  immediately 
after  its  rise  and  then  returns,  almost  in  a  complete  circle,  nearly 
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%aelt  to  its  Boui'ces.     Their  new  horac,  then,  wna  in  the  iie!ghi/or- 
[  booil  uf  tho  sources  of  the  Nile. 

Here  this  autnorous  Egyptian  colony  formed  a  sepantte  stiite, 
I  dependent  upon  MeroC,  but  (lovorned  by  its  own  subordinate  king?, 
I  or  rather,  nt  least  nt  a.  later  period,  by  its  queene.     Among  the 
'  Etiiiopian  tribes  dwelling  in  those  regions   they  introduced,  as  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  civilization,  after  the  general  type  of  the 
E^ptiuQ ;  they  built  cities,  the  most  ooniaidertible  of  which  was 
called  Senibolytis  and  another  named  Esar.     This  state,  which  en- 
dured for  many  centuries,  extended  itself  on  the  east  as  far  as  tho 
mountains,  and  clear  traces  of  it  are  visible  in  tho  bidtories  of  those 
countries  at  later  penods. 

Tbo  state  of  Meioe,  therefore,  in  the  ages  of  Ha  existence,  com- 
prised a  number  of  different  races  or  tribes,  united  togrther  by  one 
common  religion  or  furni  of  worship  which  was  managed  by  tho 
priests,  the  most  cultivated  class  of  the  people,  and,  in  efi'ect,  the 
dominant  caste.     The   question  as  to  what  race  of  men  this  oaste 
I  of  priests  really  belonged  to  or  desoeuded  from,  some  anttqu;iriaos 
■  Imve  thought  to  be  a  very  interesting  one,  but  it  is  a  question  tho 
wlutioa  of    which  remains  as  yet  only  anioug  the  probabilities, 
loothing  historically defiuiti!  having  been  adduced  as    to  it.     This 
■Aluch,  however,  has  been  concluded  as  probably  certain,  namely, 
■that  the  priest  caste  did  not  consider  thcmsolres  as  of  a  race  thut 
4ad  immigrated  to  that  laud,  but  as  primitive  to  it,  in  which  opiu- 
lOD  they  coincided  with  the  people  generally  of  that  country. 

If  we  examine  aa  to  whether  the  information  we  have  or  can  nt- 
ain  respecting  this  race  of  the  Nile's  valley  will  warrant  us  in  coo- 
dudtng  such  race  as  having  inimigi'ated  into  this  region  or  whether 
[Ire  can  discover  in  the  tribes  still  existing  there  the  descendants  of 
tDch  immigrant  race,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  examine  the  monu- 
iBeut^  left  by  the  race,  as  from  these  the  means  of  our  knowledge 
Kliiat  be  largely  drawn  and  as  from  their  innumerable  pictures  we 
e  enabled  to  judge  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  internal  as  well  as 
e  external  character  of  the  race. 

In  these  mouumcutal  representations  we  always  disoorer  the 
lame  formation  of  countenance,  the  same  shape  (except  in  a  few 
Igures  in  the  rock  sepulchres,  which  in  general  display  the  infancy 
of  the  art);  the  same  color,  and  although  with  many  variations, 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  same  rich  costume.  The  countenance  has 
1  it  nothing  of  what  we  now  understand  us  the  negro  variety,  it  is 
i  handsome  profile  ;  the  body  is  tall  and  slender  ;  the  hair  straight 
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or  slightly  curled;  the  color  a  reddish  brown.     That  the  color  in 
the  painted  reliefs  was  that  of  the  people  represented  no  one  will 
doubt   who  has  seen  Belzoni's   plates   of  the   royal    sepulchre  at 
Abusarabal.     It  is  unnecessary  to  understand  that  the  color  in  na- 
ture was  exactly  the  same;  the  artists,  in  this  respect,  were  per- 
haps limited  by  their  materials  ;  but  it  appears  plain  that  the  race 
intended  to  be  depicted  was  neither  white  nor  black,  but  of  a  color 
between  these  two,  namely,  dark-brown.     The  Nubian  race  is  now 
supposed  to   most  exactly    represent    them.     Though  the  color , 
through  slight  intermixture  with  female  negro  slaves,  is  becoming 
somewhat  darker,  yet  the  same  shape,  the  same  profile,  and  the 
same  moral  characteristics  are  still  to  be  found,  as  far  as  this  can 
be  expected  in  their  present  degenerate  state.     The  Nubian,  says 
an  eye-witness,  is  thin  and  slender  and  beautifully  formed ;  and  his 
beauty  is  as  unchangeable  as  that  of  a  statute.     He  has  more  cour- 
age and  daring  than  the*Arabian.     They  are  of  a  dark-brown  color,, 
with  hair  either  naturally  curly  or  artificially  arranged  by  the  women, 
but  not  at  all  woolly.     Neither  their  external  appearance  nor  their 
language  allow  us  to  give  them  an  Arabian  origin.    They  were  once, 
According  to  Strabo,  a  mighty  nation  spreading  out  on  both  sides 
of  the  Nile.     They  are  now  pressed  back  into  its  valley  ;  scarcely 
more  than  the  ruins  of  a  nation ;  but  it  has  been  impossible  alto- 
gether to  suppress  them.     Their  ancient  civilizations  was  closely 
connected  with  their  religion  and  naturally  declined  with  it ;  inter- 
mixture with  foreigners,  wars  and  oppressions  helped  on  the  degra- 
dation ;  all  that  now  can  be  expected  in  their  case  is  but  a  shadow 
of  what  they  once  were.     (Strabo,  pp.  1134-5,  Leagh  and  others.) 
But,  whoever  will  compare  closely  the  descriptions  of  them  given 
by  modern  travelers  with  the  representations  upon  the  reliefs,  will 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  same  general  physical  appearance,  and  the 
same  countenance.     They  ev^n  still   carry  the  same  weapons,  the 
long,  often  two  edged   spear,  the   great  shield  of  hippopotamus- 
skin,  with  which  they  so  often   appear  upon  the  monuments,  and 
by  which  even  the  prophet  characterizes  them  (Jer.  xlvi.,  9):   and 
if  the  richness  of  their  dress  has  been  exchanored  for  lighter  habila- 
ments  it  may  be  considered   that  the  temperature  of  the   climate 
renders  these  ornaments  rather  than  necessary  clothing.     All  these 
distinguishing  marks  are,  as  stated,  in  the  nature  of  probabilities 
and  not  founded  upon  historical  evidence  as  ordinarily  understood; 
but  the  views  here  given  of  the  subject  may  be  considered  as  iust 
until  replaced  by  others  evidently  more  probable. 
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The  question  whicli  will  be  expected  to  follow  this  in  CKiisidcni- 
tioa  is:  wlietlier  Etliiopin  uad  especially  MeroB  wns  the  pareot  of 
J  vivilizutioii  of  the  Nile's  valley,  which  desceiuicil  tlieiice  into 
ypt ;  or  whether  di'ilization  ascended  the  Nile  from  Egypt  into 
Lhiopiii?  1  hiLVu  before  indicated  partially  what  my  mind  was  o:i 
I  have  stated  that  we  had  historical  evidenee  that  rulers  of 
Herod  were  at  certain  periods  rulers  of  Epypt ;  and,  on  the  other 
^ad,  that  some  of  the  Pharaohs  esleoded  their  dominion  over 
Sthiopla.  What,  therefore,  could  he  more  natural  than  that  those 
Htiona  would  be  mutually  effected  by  being  brought  into  close  con- 
tact and  general  hitercourae  with  each  other ;  aud  aa  the  erection  of 
monuments,  temples  and  their  appurtenauees  formed  so  essential  a 
port  of  the  rites  of  the  religion  of  Atnmon,  that  the  Pharaohs,  when 
they  ruled  over  Ethiopia,  or  the  Ethiopian  kings  when  Ihey  ruled 
pver  Egypt  should,  on  both  sidea,  have  endeavored  to  perpetuate 
^eir  memories  in  these  respective  countries  by  the  foundation  of 
temp'es  and  the  erection  and  decoration  of  monuments?  That  this 
jras  80  ia  effect  is  proved  by  the  structures  which  exist  in  those 
lountries  as  well  as  in  Nubiu,  which  lies  between  them,  and  by 
Kliefs  which  decorate  those  structures  and  temples. 

Those,   therefore,   who  derive  the  civilization   of    Egypt   from 

itbiopia  and  especially  from  Meroe  do  not  generally  go  farther 

to  affirm  that  certain  colonies  led  by  the   priest-caste  spread 

1  Meroe  into  Egypt.     That   all  this  happened   at  the  advice  of 

Rhe  oracle  of  Amnion  is  proved  by  Herodotus,  who  says  :     "  They 

undertook  their  expeditions  at  the  time  and  to  the  place  appointed 

by  the  god."     The  fact  is  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  to 

be  proved  here  that  the  foundation  of  colonies  in  the  ancient  world 

reneraily  took  place  under  the  dictation   of  the  orucles.     This  was 

I  ill  Greece  aud  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  E^'ypt,  Ethiopia 

llid  Siwah.     These  oracles,  were  under  the  ministry  or  manage- 

ijDent  of  the  priest-caste,  doubtless  sometimes  in  connection  with 

!  chief  ruler  of  the  nation ;  it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  con- 

ktde  that  those  settlements  were  usually  in   the  first  place  dcter- 

ained  upon  deliberately  and  then  carried  out  for  definite  purposes. 

Slis  is  confirmed  by  the  ordinary  and  monumental  history. 

One  of  those  settlements,  the  nearest  to  Merog  on  the  north)  that 

lar  Mount  Berkal,  is  called  after  the  present  city,  namely,  Meraw6 

iLt  this  place  are  found  the  remains  of  two  temples,  dedicated  to 

(^iris   and  Ammon.     The   larger   with  an   alley  of  Sphinxes,  and 

all  the  sections  of  the  groat  temples  of  Egypt,  surpasses  in  cxtenr. 
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variety  and  perfection  of  finish,  those  in  the  parent  State.  The 
smaller  called  by  Caillaud,  a  TyphoniurHj  exhibits  in  its  sanctuary 
Ammon  with  his  whole  train.  But  besides  the  name,  another  thing 
proves  this  place  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Mero3 ;  I  mean  the 
pyramidal  sepulchres,  with  nearly  the  veiy  same  number  of  pyra- 
mids as  at  Assur,  though  larger  in  size.  Opposite  also  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  Nuri,  is  a  group  of  pyramids,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  only  ones  found  between  the  island  of  Merod  and 
Egypt.  The  reliefs  on  the  temple  relate  to  the  worship  of  Ammon. 
On  the  Pylon  a  king  or  hero  is  offering  to  him  a  number  of  cap- 
tives ;  in  the  interior  decoration,  gifts  of  fruit,  cattle  and  other 
things.  In  the  front  building  of  the  pyramids  is  represented 
Osiris,  as  king  of  the  lower  world,  to  whom  gifts  are  likewise  pre  • 
sented.  This  place  at  a  later  period,  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  became  the  capital,  and  was  called  Napata;  and  this  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  when  the  Romans  captured  and  destroyed  it,  was 
the  residence  of  the  successive  queens,  who  dwelt  here  under  the 
title  of  Candace.     (Pliny,  VI.  35,  Mannert  X.  p.  220). 

Ammonium  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  was;  according  to  the  testi* 
mony  of  Herodotus  another  of  those  colonies,  which  consisted  not 
merely  of  a  temple  and  oracle,  but  rather,  as  Mero3,  formed  a  small 
State  where  the  priest-caste  was  the  ruling  body,  and  chose  a  king 
from  among  themselves;  and,  according  to  his  account,  this  colony 
was  formed  in  coramon  from  Mero6  and  Thebes.  This  remarkable 
fact,  not  only  proves  the  foundation  of  such  colonies  and  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  were  intended,  but  also  places  beyond  a  doubt 
that  a  common  interest  was  recognized  as  mutually  existing  between 
those  religious  institutions  at  Me  roe  and  Thebes. 

The  princely  Thebes  itself  was  by  far  the  most  important  settle- 
ment of  this  priest-caste  ;  it  formed  a  sort  of  second  metropolis  or 
central  point,  whence  they  spread  over  the  rest  of  Egypt  and 
the  Oases.  The  priestly  tradition  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  asserted 
the  worship  of  Ammon  and  Osiris,  with  all  its  institutions,  feasts, 
processions  and  paraphernalia,  to  have  been  first  settled  at  Merod, 
the  metropolis.  Diodorus  (I.  p.  18),  cites  the  character  of  the  au- 
thorities whence  he  derives  this  information ;  at  one  time  as 
written,  namely,  the  narrative  of  Agatharchides,  in  his  work  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  history  of  Artemidorus  ;  at  others  as  oral,  namely 
the  assertions  of  the  priests  of  the  Thcbaid ;  and  of  the  embassa- 
dors from  Meroe,  whom  he  himself  had  there  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with ;  all  these  agree  very  well  together. 
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Prom  the  city  of  Merotf,  therefore,  according  to  tlic  most  ancient 
I  flutliuritiea  ilhJ  Osiris  curry  the  dvilizalioii  of  which  he  is  the  sym- 
]  bol  into  Egypt.  The  worship  of  Ammon  and  his  temple  uesociates, 
I  tiie  same  saoerdotnl  polity,  the  same  uractea  uonfimwid  it  io  anti- 
I  quity  ;  and  wo  do  not  find  the  temples  of  Upper  aud  the  prramid^ 
I  of  Middle  K*;ypt  to  be  exponents  of  thei  same  truth,  with  those  de- 
I  signs  wrought  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  the  mouuments 
'  of  Meroe  and  Nubia  furnished  the  simpler  models. 

So  far  thus:  Bat  that  MeroS  wa«  a  colony  of  Thebes  there  la  not 
the  slightest  historical  proof.  Aud  what  would  be  gained  by  such 
an  opinion,  even  though  the  question  should  turn  upon  the  rise  of 
ciriltzatioQ  in  tbo  Nile's  ralley?  On  what  account  would  it  be  less 
I  likely  to  rise  in  Meroc  than  in  the  Thebaid?  No  doubt  in  both 
countries  certain  external  causies  promoted  it;  but  that  they  were 
to  be  found  as  well,  rather  soouer  io  MeroS  tbain  in  the  Thebaid 
much  might  be  adduced. 

The  researches  of  investigators  apou  this  subject  lead  to  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  above  set  forth  which  is  no  small  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  inferences.  It  is,  therefore,  here  expedient  to  set 
Certh  the  opinions  to  which  Gaw  aud  Champollion  have  led,  more 
especially  since  we  know  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  some 
of  the  most  painstaking,  laborious  and  accurate  investigators  in  this 
field. 

"  The  observation  of  Gaw,"  it  is  said,  "  aeems  especially  inter- 

wtiog,  on  account  of  the  results  to  which  it  will  lead  ;  we  mean  his 

remark  that  he  hopes  by  his  work  to  prove  that  the  original  models 

of  Egyptiuu  architecture  may  be  found  in  the  Nubian  monuments, 

from  the  rudest  rock  excavation  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  ; 

.  tod  the  Hpecimens  are  met  with  in  Nubia  of  the  three  ditl'erent  epochs 

\  of  architecture.     Of  the  first  attempts,  the  excavatioui^  from    the 

\  sides  of  rocks  which  were  not  till  a  later  period  orniimented  with 

I  sculpture,  the  temples  of  Derai',  Abousambal  aud  Ghyrshe  a£ford 

^examples.     From  thera  Eg>-ptian  art  proceeded  to  perfection,  as 

1  wo  know  from  the  monuments  of  Kalubshe,  Dekar,  otc. ;  and  again 

retrograded  as  is  ahown  iu  the  small  buildings  of  Dandour,"  etc. 

'*Xa  the  letters  upon  Champnllion's  latest  discoveries  it  is  said  that 

is   extended  and   authenticated.     Champollion   reads  the 

ftof  iJie  mighty  Egyptian  Pharoabs  upon  the  edifices  whit^'h  they 

,  and  arrives  at  certainty  respocting  the  deeds  of  Tuthmosis, 

menophis  II.,  Bameses  Miamun,  Bnmosos  the  Great  or  ScsoMtiis 

fjod  otbers,  which  our  modern  ske|>tical  critics  would  taar  from  the 
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volume  of  authentic  history  and  place  among  the  fabulous.  But  a 
powerful  voice  is  raised  in  their  favor  by  the  irrefragible  evidence 
of  the  venerable  reliefs,  the  innumerable  inscriptions  upon  the 
pylons  and  long  walls  of  Theban  palaces.  Nearly  thirty  royal  dynas- 
ties enumerated  of  which  from  seventeen  upwards  uninterrupted 
monuments  have  been  discovered. 

The  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Egyptian  state,  and  its  highest 
point  of  civilization  ChampoUion  places  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty^ 
the  first  of  which  dynasty  expelled  the  shepherd  race,  or  hyksos,  from 
lower  Egypt,  under  whose  domination  most  if  not  all  of  Egypt  had 
been  for  centuries.  It  was  also  the  Pharaohs  of  this  dynasty  who  so 
aggrandized  Thebes  ;  who  built  the  vast  palace  of  Karnac,  Luxor, 
Medinet  Abon,  Kornu  and  Memnonium.  What  a  high  pitch  of  civ- 
ilization !  What  an  astonishing  era  of  art ;  two  complete  thousand 
years  before  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome  I  The  magnificent  palace 
of  Karnac  records  by  its  hieroglyphics  that  it  was  built  during  the 
eleven  hundred  years  which  elapsed  from  the  time  or  Amenophis  I. 
to  that  of  Nekao  II.  Amenophis  I.  was  the  third,  Amenophis  II. 
( whom  the  Greeks  call  Memnon)  the  eighth,  and  Amenophis  III.,  the 
sixteenth  of  this  glorious  dynasty.  But  the  most  exalted  hero* 
among  the  Pharoahs  was  Rameses  the  Great  or  Sesostris,  as  he  is 
called,  by  Herodotus,  the  first  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty." 

•'  But  this  advantage  of  the  researches,  so  interesting  in  their 
consequences,  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  antiquities  of  Egypt ; 
it  stretches  away  to  the  south  ;  it  opens  up  an  historical  view  of 
countries,  whose  names  have  not  yet  been  enrolled  in  the  eternal 
tablets  of  history.  In  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  stupendous,  numerous 
and  primeval  monuments  proclaim  so  loudly  a  civilization  contem- 
porary, aye,  earlier  than  that  of  Egypt,  that  it  may  be  conjectured 
with  the  greatest  confidence  that  the  arts,  sciences  and  religion  de- 
scended from  Nubia  to  the  Lower  country  of  Mizraim  ;  that  civili- 
zation descended  the  Nile,  built  Memphis,  and,  finally,  something 
later,  wrested  by  colonization  the  Delta  from  the  sea.  From  Mero6 
and  Axum  downwards  with  the  Nile  to  the  Mediterranean,  there 
arose,  as  is  testified  by  Diodorus,  cultivated  and  powerful  States, 
which,  though  independent  of  each  other,  were  connected  by  the 
same  language,  the  same  writing  and  the  same  religion." 

'*  ChampoUion,  by  comparing  the  manners  and  customs,  the  politi- 
cal institutions  and  physical  organization  of  the  Egyptians  with 
those  of  other  nations  regards  it  as  certain  that  they  are  a  genuine 
African-descended  race  ;  undoubtedly  aboriginals  of  this  quarter  of 
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file  world,  as  they  reaemltle  the  western  Asiatic  nations,  their 
neighbors,  in  hut  a  very  few  uiiiru porta iit  particnlai-a.  Their  hm- 
guage  contaios  as  few  analogies  with  the  Siinscrit  and  Zenti,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Arabic,  as  their  writing  with  that  or  the  rest  of 
the  known  world.  Everything  tends  to  prove  them  a  great,  :i  self- 
[fiuHivated  and  an  excUisivo  family  of  nations,  possessing  the  nortb- 
htst  of  Africa,  Nubia,  the  Oases  and  Egypt.'"* 
I  That  the  Amraniiian  oracles  were  principal  stiitions  of  the  ciini- 
]  trade  may  euggest  the  close  connection  which  did  really  exirt 

jtweeii  religion  and  commerce,  which  was,  doubtless,  as  natural 

}  those  countrieii  as  it  is  unnatural  to  our  institutions.  Though 
kin  priesthood  was  not  of  itself  a  trading  people  yet  it  seems  by 

)  establishments  to  have  served  an  a  guide  and  fosterer  to  the 
iauthern  commercial  intercourse.  This  a  general  survey  of  tlio 
oommerce  of  those  countries  in  the  early  ages  would  fully  estab- 
lish. 

That  an  extensive  commercial  intercourse  existed  in  early  times 
iMtween  Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix  on  the  one  side  and  the  western 
iflt  of  the  peninsula  of  India  and  Ceylon  on  the  other  is  a  mat- 
tor  which  is  pretty  well  established  historicallj.  Thus  it  may  ap- 
pear that  nature  has  so  preordained  the  commerce  of  those  nations 
by  bestowing  treasures  on  one  portion  which  the  others  are  desti- 
^tute  of  and  cannot  well  do  without.     India  is,  in  natural  produc- 

bnsjOneof  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  and,  on  that  account, 
a  always  been   esteemed  a  country  of  great  importance  iji  the 

world's  commerce.  Besides  the  textile  fabrics  poculiiir  to  it  and 
tome  which  it  may  possess  in  common  with  a  few  other  countries  it 

lossesses  almost  exclusively  cinnamon  and  pepper,  the  two  spices 
^ost  in  demand.     In  colder  regions   these  maybe  dispensed  with 

r  n&ed  as  articles  of  luxury  ;  but  under  the  damp  and  burning  cli- 
[Bate  of  those  southern  latitudes  they  are  indispensably  necessary 

;  Antidotes  to  putrefaction;    and  none  of   the   nations  in   these 

igions  can  ever  do  without  them   after  having  once   experienced 
their  efTects. 
Yeman,  otherwise  called  Arabia  Felix,  though  separated  by  ^ea 

torn  India,  is  yet  by  nature  connected  with  it  in  an  extraordinary 


■re  taken  trom  continent*!  Earopean  rei 

.1  qanrloror  [bis  n  Ine  teen  111  oeDinir.    It  1> 

u  come  to  hght  la  pnprrus  rolls.  ooatBln 

Mhi  ftDd  annsla  ot  (h«lr  relicns.    An  ItninL'iiiie  dood  of  lichi  hut  t 

•«iit>>  century  upon  the  hitlnr;  ot  thai  Tsry  kdcIcdI  and  Intcrei lln 

frtliarM«arrliei><il  Ur.  Brut^oh  Bef.    Doabileo  mucb  Ibai  ii  orla^ 
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manner.  One-half  of  the  year  —  from  Spring  to  AtiUmin — the 
wind  sets  in  and  wafts  the  vessels  from  Arabia  to  India ;  tbe  other 
half —  from  Autumn  to  Spring —  it  as  Fegulaily  carries  tbem  bads 
from  India  to  Arabia.*  A  sky  almost  always  serene  affords  tbem 
the  stars  as  guides^  and  spares  tbem  the  trouble  and  danger  of  feel- 
ing along  the  coasts.  Though  Arabia  produoes  no  spices  she  amply 
makes  up  for  the  deficiency  by  other  very  valuable  productions.  If 
not  exclusively,  Arabia  is  above  all  others  the  native  country  of 
frankincense,  myrrh  and  other  aromatics  and  perfumes.  If  the 
purification  of  the  air  by  sweet-smelling  savors  were  not  as  neces- 
sary in  these  warm  climates  as  spices  are  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  yet  the  value  of  these  productions  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
religion.  In  the  offerings  to  the  gods  in  those  semi-civilized  nations 
frankincense  was  largely  used. 

But  eastern  Africa  not  only  divided  the  production  of  frankin- 
cense with  Yeman,  but  produced  a  different  commodity  of  great 
value,  namely,  gold,  of  which  neither  Yeman  nor  India  could  boast 
and  without  which  their  traffic  must  have  been,  even  in  those  early 
times,  much  limited.  The  western  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula 
did  not  produce  this  metal,  nor  Arabia  if  at  all  but  sparingly;  but 
eastern  Africa  contained  those  districts  abounding  in  gold,  which 
are  still  numbered  among  tbe  richest  of  the  world. 

Indian  spices,  especially  cinnamon,  are  brought  to  our  view  in  the 
book  of  Exodus  (ch.  xxx:  23,  24),  in  which  we  can  enumerate  the 
quantity  of  spices  to  be  used  in  compounding  the  holy  oil  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  early  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  Arabia  Felix.  The  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  cite 
the  names  of  its  various  cities  and  harbors,  and  enumerate  the 
treasures  which  were  imported  from  them  (Ezek.  xxvii :  21-25  and 
the  commentaries).  The  Greeks  were  also  accustomed  to  proclaim 
the  boundless  riches  contamed  in  Yeman.  **  Its  inhabitants,  the 
Sabians,"  says  Agatharchides,  as  quoted  by  Diodorous,  "not  only 
surpass  the  neighboring  barbarians  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  but 
all  other  nations  whatsoever.  In  bringing  and  selling  their  wares 
they  obtain  among  all  nations  the  highest  prices  for  the  smallest 
quantities.  As  their  distant  situation  protects  them  fi'om  all  foreign 
plunderers,  immense  stores  of  precious  metals  have  accumulated 
among  them,  especially  in  the  capital.  Curioush-wrought  gold 
and   silver   drinkin<];  vessels    in  great  variety ;    couches,   tripods 

*  The  former  is  n  ftouthwc^l,  the  latter  a  northeast  wind. 
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bb  silver  I'eet,  iiml  an  iiicretiibla  profusion  of  costly  funiilrtre  io 
l^iicrnl.  Porticos  witli  Urge  columns,  partly  gilt,  with  capitals 
lamented  with  wrought  silver  figures.  The  roofs  and  doors  are 
mameated  with  gold  fretwork,  set  with  precious  stones;  besides 
ticb  an  exlmordinary  niagoilicence  reigns  in  the  decoration  of 
keir  houaea,  in  which  they  use  silver  aud  gold,  and  ivory  and  the 
K>&t  precious  stones  and  all  other  thioga  which  men  deem  most 
ftluable.  Tbc«e  people  from  the  earliest  times  have  enjoyed  their 
^ood 'fortune  iindistutbed ;  being  sufficiently  remote  from  all  those 
who  strove  to  feed  their  avarice  with  the  treasures  of  others." 

From  the  foi'itguing  quotation  it  Is  plain  thiit  the  inhsbitnnts  of 
Ihls  country  had,  by  their  commerce  and  country's  native  products, 
ttaiaed  in  the  early  ages  to  immease  wealth  ;  and  itlso,  ns  indicated 
f  their  architecture  and  plastic  arta,  hud  made  consideraWe  pro- 
press  iu  civiltzatiou.  According  to  Herodotus  mnch  of  theirwealth 
s  derived  from  the  merchandise  of  India  for  which  their  country 
iVad  the  great  mart ;  and  bis  testimony  is  fully  confirmed  by  that 
of  Arrian  in  his  "Pcriplusof  the  Bed  Sea,"  who  has  always  had 
the  reputation  of  having  been  a  well  informed  writer, 

'  Before  merchants,"  he  says,  *'  sailed  from  India  to  Egypt  and 
m  Egypt  to  India,  Arabia  Felix  w;is  the  staple  both  for  Egyptian 
md  Indian  goods  much  as  Alexandria  is  now  for  the  commodities 
'  ^^J^P*^  ^""^  foreign  merchandise." 

The  explicit  testimony  here  brought  forward  shows  the  commer- 
ibI  intercourse  between  Arabia  ami  luiiia  to  have  been  of  high 
auUquity  ;  and  everything  connected  with  the  subject  indicates  the 
Arabians  to  have  been  the  navigatora,  the  Indians  nowhere  appear- 
ing in  that  vocation.  When,  therefore,  we  are  informed  that 
Arabia  Felix  at  that  time  was  the  market  for  Indian  products  we 
may  with  great  probability  conclude  that  those  people  at  this  time 
_M  well  as  afterwards  possessed  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Indian 
Whether  this  was  confined  to  coasting  or  whether  advan- 
ige  was  taken  of  the  monsoons  iu  sailing  across  the  sea  direct 
bust  be  left  to  conjecture:  hut  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
Kue&t  of  this  wind  shoiild  have  remained  unknown  during  a  lapse 
f  centuries  to  people  dwelling  in  the  regions  whence  it  blew.  If 
■every  other  passage  across  this  sea  in  the  infancy  of  time  may  ex- 
cite suspicion  nothing  can  be  reasonably  opposed  or  supposed  to 
the  shortness  and  facility  of  this.  Moreover,  &  great  part  of  the 
n»y  along  the  Arabian  coast  might  be  navigated  by  the  monsoons; 
and  the  great  number  of  islands,  with  which  the  ocean  is  here  dotted 
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would  serve  as  landmarks  and  harbors.  It  is,  however,  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  the  direct  transit  from  Yemen  to  India  leads 
direct  to  that  very  district  of  all  that  vast  country  in  which  (as  at 
Elephantin  and  Salsette)  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable 
monuments  that  are  to  be  found  in  India  still  exist. 

The  intercourse  between  Yemeu  and  Ethiopia  has  been  subject  to 
no  real  difficulties.  They  are  neighboring  countries  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  strait.  Just  beyond  this  lies  the  Ethiopian  land  of  frank, 
incense,  known  to  Herodotus,  and  near  to  that  the  gold  countries  of 
eastern  Africa  mentioned  before.  That  Egypt  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  northern  Africa  were  well  supplied  with  the  home  products 
of  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  other  countries  just  mentioned,  is  evident 
from  so  many  circumstances  that  no  doubt  can  remain  upon  the 
subject. 

As  we  go  back  into  antiquity  the  closer  seems  to  have  been  the 
connection  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  The  Hebrew  writers 
seldom  mention  the  one  without  the  other ;  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries are  represented  as  commercial  nations.  When  Isaiah  (xiv : 
14)  prophetically  celebrates  the  victories  of  Cyrus  their  submission 
is  spoken  of  as  his  most  magnificent  reward :  <*  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
The  labor  of  Egypt  and  merchandise  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  Sabeans, 
men  of  stature,  shall  come  over  unto  thee  and  they  shall  be  thine.'* 
When  Jeremiah  (xlvi:  8-11)  celebrates  the  great  victory  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar at  Carchemish  the  Ethiopians  are  allied  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. When  Ezek.  (xxx:  5)  threatens  the  downfall  of  Egypt  by 
Babylon  the  remotest  parts  of  Ethiopia  tremble  at  the  denunciation. 
The  records  of  Egypt  exhibits  the  close  intimacy  in  which  they 
stood  to  each  other.  The  primitive  states  of  Egypt,  as  already 
seen,  derived  their  origin  from  those  remote  regions;  Thebes  and 
MeroS  founded  in  common  a  colony  in  Libya,  called  Ammonium 
or  Siwah;  Ethiopian  conquerors  more  than  once  invaded  Egypt ; 
Egyptian  kings  in  return  made  conquest  of  Ethiopia;  the  same  wor- 
ship, the  same  customs  and  manners,  the  same  mode  of  writing  are 
found  in  both  countries.  And  under  Psammetichus.  as  shown 
above,  the  warrior  class  (called  slaves  by  sonoe,  perhaps  because, 
in  effect,  reduced  to  slavery  by  Psammetichus)  retired  into  Ethio- 
pia and  dwelt  there.  This  general  intimate  connection  might  seem 
to  indicate  an  understood  permanent  kinship,  somewhat  such  as 
exists,  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  among  the  Scottish  clans. 

Egypt,  also,  as  far  back  as  history  reaches  was  well  stocked  with 
the  products  of  the  Southern  regions.     Whence  did  she  obtain  the 
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mgB  And  spicefl  with  which  her  deiid  wpre  embalmetl?  Whence 
Ike  iriceniie  fliat  bnrnct)  ou  ber  altnrs?  Whence  the  immense  quan- 
Uy  of  cotton  with  which  her  people  wore  otad  and  of  which  her 
vta  8oil  prndnced  so  Utile? 
M<ii-eover,  whence  cmne  into  Esypt  that  early  rumor  of  the  gold 
mstricis  of  Kthiopin,  which  Cumbyses  set  out  to  discover  imd  in  the 
■ttempt  lost  biilf  hU  army?  Whenco  that  profusion  of  ivory  and 
ibony  which  the  aucieut  urlists  of  Greece  and  Phoenicia  embellished  ? 
^Herod.  iii.,  114.)  "Ethiopia,  the  most  distant  region  of  the 
earth,  brings  forth  gold  in  abundance,  and  ivory  and  ebony  and  va- 
rioua  other  wood)*,  and  the  tallest,  handsomest  and  most  long-lived 
jpf  men."  Whence  that  general  and  eatly  spread  uf  the  name  of 
Ethiopiiit  which  glimmers  in  the  traditional  history  of  ao  many 
lations,  and  which  in  celebrated  as  well  by  the  Hebrew  poets  as 
'  the  curliest  Grecian  bards?  Whence  all  this,  if  the  deserts 
Vhii'h  surrounded  that  people  had  formed  an  impassable  barrier 
tetwecii  them  and  Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  northern  districts? 

But  why  should  tradition  which  has  so  long  slumbered  lie  now 
bvoked?  The  remains  of  those  majestic  monuments,  the  series  of 
ftrhich  extend  from  Elephantin  and  Philae  beyond  the  desert  to 
Uero£,  now  speak  for  themselves.  However  short  and  mooosyl- 
bbic  their  language,  they  plainly  enough  evince  that  a  close  connec- 
ion  must  have  existed  between  the  peoples  that  erected  them. 

The  reader  is,  however,  now  in  a  position  to  judge  both  of  the 
Sertninty  and  extent  of  the  internutional  commerce  of  those  soutb- 
IJBrn  regions  in  those  remot«  periods.  It  was  a  commercial  inter- 
nurse  between  some  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  regions  of 
die  earth ;  the  gold  countries  of  eastern  Africa,  the  spice  conntries 
fef  India  and  the  native  land  of  frankincen^^e,  of  precious  stones  and 
mrugs  in  Southern  Arabia. 

But  this  research  presupposes  anotoer  inquiry,  namely,  as  to  the 
Blatiou  in  which  commerce  stood  in  those  regions  to  religion. 
,  Commerce  has  always  in  the  East  been  very  closely  connected 
iHth  religion.  All  commercial  intercourse  requires  peaceable  and 
teure  places  in  which  it  may  be  carried  on.  Commerce  in  the 
istem  countries  is  carried  on  in  a  very  different  way  generally 
rom  that  in  which  it  is  carried  on  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
tbese  latter  countries,  every  State,  city  and  hamlet  iifFords  protec- 
1  to  its  people  so  that  trade  is  carried  on  peaceably  and  securely. 
jBoiids  are  tran^purlt'd  speedily  <mi  freight  trains  and  steamboats 
friini  poiril  t<i  point  ;    and  men  travt-l,  in  like  manner,  without  ap- 
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preheusion  of  yiolence  from  uaruly  men.  Id  the  immense  districts 
of  the  Eastern  world  the  case  is  very  different.  The  rich  caravans 
have  often  to  perform  here  journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles  through 
nations  of  nomad  robbers.  The  market  is  not  where  they  might 
choose,  but  where  the  requirements  of  nature  fixes  it,  in  the  midst 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  roving  hordes.  What  can  be  sup- 
posed to  protect  commerce,  but  the  sanctity  of  the  place? 

Moreover,  a  ready  sale  of  merchandise  requires  a  concourse  of 
people,  and  where  this  has  place  is  most  usually  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  national  sanctuaries,  where  the  whole  nation  is  wont  to  congre- 
gate to  celebrate  their  feasts.  Here,  where  men  give  themselves 
up  to  good  living  the  necessities  of  life,  if  not  the  luxuries,  will  be 
in  plentiful  supply  and  good  demand,  and  here  the  merchants  will 
net  the  best  profits.  Now,  however,  even  the  East  affords  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  extent  to  which  the  maritime  commerce  has 
diminished  that  by  land.  Mecca  has  long  been,  through  its  holy 
sanctuary,  the  chief  mart  of  the  commerce  of  Arabia,  and  the  great 
caravans  of  pilgrims,  which  journey  thither  from  Asia  and  Africa 
are  largely  trading  caravans.  The  fairs  which  depend  upon  their 
arrival  are  said  to  be  the  greatest  in  Asia. 

The  rapid  growth  of  a  place  in  the  East,  when  once  it  has  obtained 
a  sanctuary,  that  becomes  the  objective  point  of  pilgrimages  and 
by  that  means  becomes  a  trading  place  almost  surpasses  credibility. 
Tenta,  for  example,  a  city  of  the  Delta,  is  celebrated  as  containing 
the  sepulchre  of  a  Moharaedan  saint,  Seyd-Achmed.  The  venera- 
tion in  which  this  is  held  brings  an  incredible  number  of  pilgrims, 
who  come  at  the  season  of  the  vernal  equinox  and  summer  solstice 
from  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Arabia  and  Darfour.  The  number  is  es- 
timated as  averaging  150,000.  These  periodical  assemblages  besides 
the  worship  of  the  saint  are  devoted  to  commerce  ;  and  each  of  them 
is  the  period  of  a  celebrated  fair,  which  lasts  for  many  days  and 
at  which  the  produce  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and 
of  the  eastern  nations  is  exchanged  for  the  cattle  of  the  Delta  and 
the  linen  there  manufactured.  (Memoires  Sur  TEgypte,  torn,  iii., 
p.  357.) 

It  was  the  worship  of  Ammon  and  his  kindred  deities  whose  rites 
were  propagated  by  the  foundation  of  colonies  of  the  same  caste  of 
priests  along  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  the  vicinity  of  its  sources 
till  its  divided  streams  lose  themselves  in  the  sea ;  and  the  places 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  those  deities  were  also  famed  as  the 
great  marts  for  the  commerce  of  those  regions. 
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A  conaidcrntioii  of  this  will  etisilj'  determliio  tbo  most  nncieut 
I  Iradiog  route  from  Ethiopia  to  Egypt  and  nortlieni  Africst.  The 
Iflituntioii  and  iiutiire  of   the  country  will  nllow  of  no  other,  in  the 

■  mnini  than  a  caravna  trade  ;  for  they  cannot  navigate  on  the  river 

■  above  a  certain  point,  and  in  antiquity,  single  merchants  could  travel 
•  with  as  little  safety  as  they  can  now  without  a.  convoy.     For  the 

caravnntrado  from  northern  Africa  and  the  negro  oouiitries  to  Up- 
per Egypt,  Thebes  waa  the  places  of  rendezvous.     There  are  usually 
three  principal  caravans  which  go  from  inner  Africa  to  Egypt ;  one 
I  from  Fezzan  or  Barbary,  and  one  from  Darfour  and  a  third  from 
'  Sennaar  and  Atbar,  the  ancient  MeroB.     From  its  situation  Nubia 
is  the  natural  and  ha^,  therefore,  always   been   the  great  point  of 
oommunication  for  the  caravan  trade  between    Ethiopia  and  the 
countries  north  and  n.  e.  andu.w.  of  the  Nubian  desert.     Ingoing 
from  Egypt,  Atbar  is  the  first  fertile  spot  which  relieves  the  eye  of 
the  weary  traveler  over  the  dreary  desert,  the  crossing  of  which  is 
attended  with  so  much  toil  and  often  with  pain  and  danger.     It  is 
I  likewise  the  natural  emporium  for  such  productions  of  inner  Africa 
I  as  are  wont  to  be  transported  to  tho  north.     It  is  the  extreme  point 
of  the  gold  country  towards  Egypt;  and  possesses  an  easy  commu- 
nication with  the  southern  regions  by  means  of  the  many  navigable 
streams  with  which  it   is  surrounded.     Its  moderate  distance  from 
Arabia  Felix  facilitates  its  intercourse  with  that  wealthy  country, 
I  which  again  rendered  it,  as  long  as  it  possessed  the  trade  of  Arabia 
and  India,  the    natural  market  of  Africa  for  Arabian  and  Indian 
I  goods. 

But,  though  Sennaur  or  the  country  of  Mero6,  appears  as  a  great 
'  commercial   country,  yet  the  territory  about   the  city  of  Meroe 
eeems  always  to  have  been  the  principal  locality  of  market. 

Bruce,  in  relating  his  adventures,  says:   "  Shendy,"    now  lao 

Dearest  city  to  ancient  Merog,  "  was  once  a  town  of  great  resort. 

The  caravans  of  Sennaar,  Egypt,  Snakin   and  Kordofan,  were  all 

accustomed  to   rendezvous  here,  especixdly  after  the  Arabs  had  cut 

off  the  road  by  Dongola."     The  celebrated  Maillet,  who  wrote  at 

k  the  beginning  uf  tbe  eighteenth  century,  informs  us  that  at  that 

I  time,  tho  caravan  from  Sennaar  arrived  there  every  year,  bringing 

v^old  duet,  ebony,  ivory,  balsam,  and  black  slaves,  all  wares  equally 

TknowQ  and  valued  in  antiquity.     It  assembled  at  Gherrl,  a  place 

■  lying  a  few  miles  above  Shendy  and  MeroiS.     The  merchants  from 
^nnaar  and  Oondar,  the  two  chief  cities  of  Abyssinia,  and  many 

ftotber  districts  congregated  here  to  begin  their  journey.     The  cara* 
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vaDS  leave  the  Nile  to  the  east  and  stretch  across  Libya,  where 
after  a  seventeen  days'  journey,  they  enter  a  fertile  valley,  planted 
with  palms ;  then  continuing  their  route,  which  leads  over  moun- 
tainous districts,  they  again  reach  the  Nile  at  Monfelut,  a  city  of 
Upper  Egypt. 

The  information  brought  by  the  French  expedition  conlSrms  all 
this  and  discloses  other  important  information.  Shendy,  we  are 
told,  is  the  place  where  the  caravan  road  to  the  north  of  Egypt  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Suakin,  separate.  Shendy, 
therefore,  has  long  been  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  it  still  remains 
the  next  city  to  Sennaar.  Burkhardt,  who  remained  a  month  at 
Shendy,  gives  in  his  work  copious  details  concerning  the  trade  of 
that  town.  **  Commerce,"  he  says,  **  is  the  very  life  of  society 
in  those  countries.  There  is  not  a  single  family  which  is  not  con- 
nected more  or  less  with  some  branch  of  traffic,  either  wholesale  or 
retail  and  the  people  of  Berber  and  Shendy  appear  to  be  a  nation  of 
traders  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word."  At  but  a  few  miles 
distance  from  Shendy,  are  the  great  salt  works  which  supply  all 
Abyssinia  with  this  useful  commodity.     Strabo  also  mention  this. 

Although  the  intercourse  between  Egypt,  Arabia  and  Sennaar  is 
thus  brisk  that  to  the  west  with  Soudan  is  represented  by  Burk- 
hardt as  insignificant  and  unimportant.  The  commerce  of  interior 
Africa  is  carried  on  in  two  directions  principally  ;  one  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  from  Egypt  to  Sennaar,  the  other  is  that  of  the 
Soudan,  from  the  Joliba  to  the  Mediterranean.  Between  these  the 
empire  of  Bornou  intervenes.  These  trading  routes  are  found  to 
have  been  the  same  in  antiquity  as  now,  a  matter  as  to  which  all 
explorers  are  agreed. 

To  the  communication  between  northern  and  southern  Africa  the 
principal  obstruction  is  the  desert ;  the  countries  beyond,  in  all 
directions,  maintain,  as  we  learn  both  from  the  ancient  writers  and 
the  more  modern  reports  of  the  British  society,  a  constant  inter- 
course. 

The  usual  route  of  the  caravan,  in  the  present,  runs  to  the  east  of 
the  Nile,  where  that  river  makes  its  great  bend  towards  the  west, 
through  the  midst  of  the  Nubian  desert;  the  same  that  Bruce  fol- 
lowed from  Sennaar  to  Egypt  and  Burkhardt  from  Egypt  to  Sen- 
naar. From  the  beginning  of  the  desert,  on  the  northern  boundary 
of  Sennaar  to  Essouan  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  the  distance 
amounts  to  twenty  days  journey.  Another  route  which  almost 
constantly  follows   the  course  of  the  Nile,  is,  in   consequence  of 
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Wr^greflt  westerly  bend,  irnicli  farther  around,  whether  the  first, 
ihnt  i!*,  tho  shorter  or  more  difficult  route,  wn?  frcqucntetl  iu  an- 
tiquity cannot  be  determined  from  direct  historicjil  evidence,  but 
lis  Enitostheiies  nnd  Artemidorua  state  the  distance  from  Sycne  to 
the  city  of  Meroe,  the  former  at  625  and  the  latter  at  600  milea,  nnd 
this  distance  is  undoubtedly  reckoned  according  to  this  shortest 
route,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  known.  According  to 
Burkhardt  it  is  the  only  route  from  Shendy  to  Egypt  and  the  one 
generally  pursued  by  the  caravans  of  Senoaar.  Thougb  not  without 
its  perils  it  did  not  appear  so  dan<rerous  to  him  as  tho  great  Syrian 
desert.  Springs  are  met  with  and  these  to  some  extent,  naturally 
govern  the  direction  of  the  road.  A  description  of  the  longer  way 
nil  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  stream  will 
allow,  upon  that  river,  has  already  been  given  from  Herodotus, 
whose  forty  days  journey  is  explained  by  the  context,  that  thn 
course  of  ihe  river  was  almost  Invariably  followed.  The  succes- 
sion of  inhabited  places  along  the  river  renders  it  probable  that  io 
those  timeir  it  wag  the  coiumoa  way,  especially  for  those  who 
dreaded  the  dangers  of  the  desert.  These  places  continue  to 
Merawe,  where  the  last  cataracts  begin  and  a  very  natural  cause  is 
found  in  this  situation  for  the  establishment  of  those  settlements. 
Pliny  was  not  only  acquainted  with  them  but  describes  tho  manner 
of  the  voyage  up  the  Nile.  "  Syene,"  says  he,  ■'  is  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Ethiopian  vessels.  The  sailors  fold  them  together  and  carry 
them  on  their  shoulders  as  often  as  they  come  to  the  cataracts." 
These  boats  were  probably  made  of  hides  ;  but  the  same  custom  of 
carriage  is  still  continued  with  the  boats  thatare,  "  Notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  falls  and  cataiucts,"  says  Maillet,  "  which  render 
the  navigation  difficult  they  do  not  altogether  impede  it.  The 
boats  are  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cataracts;  the  movable 
wares  are  then  all  taken  out  and  a  number  of  men  take  the  boat, 
which  is  built  very  light  for  the  purpose,  upon  their  shoulders  and 
carry  it  past  the  cataracts,  while  others  transport  the  merchandise 
to  the  same  place.  The  boat  is  then  rolanuched  on  the  Nile,  and 
BO  they  go  on  from  cataract  to  cataract,  until  they  hare  passed  them 
all."  But,  independently  of  Herodotus'  direct  statement  that  in 
order  to  avoid  the  cataracts  people  would  rather  go  a  journey  of 
about  forty  days,  the  nature  of  the  journey  itself  shows  that  the 
usual  caravan  route  then  could  not  have  been  that  through  the 
middle  of  the  desert.  The  number  of  settlements  show  that  this 
route  lay  through  the  inhabited  district  iiear  to  the  river,  which 
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doubtless  rendered  it  possible  for  single  yoyageurs  to  go  it  with- 
out danger. 

In  no  historian  do  we  iSnd  indicated  the  route  which  led  in  an- 
cient times  from  MeroS  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Yemen  ;  neverthe- 
less traces  are  still  extant,  of  the  intercourse  of  these  nations, 
which  time  has  not  been  able  to  obliterate.  Just  in  the  midst  of  the 
way  are  found  the  ruins  of  Axum,  and,  at  its  end,  on  the  coast 
opposite  Arabia  Felix,  the  remains  of  Adule  and  Azab. 

If  nothing  else,  the  antiquity  of  Axum  entitles  it  to  a  particular 
notice.  So  far  as  I  have  discovered  its  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  historian  previous  to  the  first  century  of  our  era.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Arian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  probably 
flourished  under  Nero,  and  afterwards  by  Ptolemy.  Arian  calls  it  a 
metropolis  at  about  seven  or  eight  days  journey  from  the  Red  Sea, 
and  at  that  time  the  chief  emporium  for  the  ivory  trade.  In  the 
sixth  century  when  Justinian  formed  an  alliance  with  Ethiopia 
Axum  was  highly  celebrated.  At  this  time,  at  least,  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Ethiopian  monarchs,  hence  the  capital  of  Ethiopia: 
Cosmas,  Nonnosus,  Procopius  and  others  have  much  to  say  about  it. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  early  writers,  the  ruins 
of  Axum  are  still  there  to  attest  its  great  antiquity.  The  first  ac- 
count we  have  of  these  remarkable  monuments  was  given  by  the 
Portuguese,  Alvarez  and  Tellez,  the  first  in  his  voyage  in  and  the 
second  in  his  history  of  Ethiopia.  To  this  succeeded  the  narrative 
of  Bruce  which  is  indeed  quite  an  extended  history  of  that  country 
under  the  name  of  Abyssinia.  But  Bruce's  account  has  been,  to 
some  extent,  sharply  criticised  by  Salt,  a  later  traveler. 

The  remains  at  Axum  belong  to  different  ages;  partly  to  a  very 
high  antiquity  ;  partly  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ; 
and  partly  to  a  still  later  period ;  while  Alvarez  and  Tellez  had  not 
sufficient  knowledge  to  distinguish  these  critically,  still  their  infor- 
mation is  very  remarkable,  showing  as  it  does,  that  in  their  time 
many  monuments  existed  which  do  not  now  appear.  Besides  the 
obelisks,  sometimes  standing,  and  sometimes  fallen  down,  which 
were  in  part  covered  with  inscriptions,  Alvarez  mentions  many 
pedestals  and  statues  of  lions  jetting  out  water.  Tellez  not  only 
speaks  of  obelisks  and  pyramids,  whose  resemblance  to  the  Egyp- 
tian cannot  be  mistaken,  but  also  saw,  as  he  relates,  an  inscription 
in  Greek  and  Latin  letters,  most  likely  the  same  that  Salt  has  pub- 
lished.    Bruce's  words  are  as  follows:  — 

**Oii  the   18th  of  January    (1770),   we   came   into   the   plain 
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vfaereiii  &ton<l  Axuin,  once  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  ut  least  us  it  ia 
supposed.  For  my  part  I  bclicvo  it  to  hiive  been  tbe  magaificeot 
metropolia  of  the  trading  people  or  Tro^flodytie  Ethiopians,  for  the 
reasoa  I  have  already  given,  as  the  Abyssinians  never  built  any 
city,  nor  do  the  ruins  of  any  exist  at  this  day  in  the  whole  country. 
But  the  black  or  Troglodyte  part  of  it  have  in  many  places  build- 
ings of  great  strougth,  especially  at  Azab,  worthy  the  inagnificcnco 
and  riches  of  astate  which  was  from  the  earliest  ages  the  emporium 
of  the  Indian  and  African  trade." 

The  ruins  of  Axum  aro  very  extensive,  but  entirely  consist  of 
public  buildings.  lu  one  square  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  centflr  of  the  town,  there  are  forty  obelisks,  none  of  which  have 
any  hieroglyphics  upon  them.  They  aro  all  of  one  piece  of  granite 
and  on  the  top  of  that  which  is  standing,  there  is  a  patera,  exceed- 
ingly well  carved  in  the  Greek  taste." 

We  proceeded  southwards  by  a  road  cut  in  a  mountain  of  red 
marble,  having  on  tbe  left  n  parapet- wall  about  five  feet  high,  solid 
and  of  tbe  same  materitils.  At  equal  distances  there  are  hewn  in 
this  wall  solid  pedestals,  upon  the  tops  of  which  wo  see  the  marks 
where  stood  the  colossal  statues  of  Siriiis,  the  Lalrator  Anubis  or 
Dog-etar.  One  hundred  and  thirly-three  of  thnse  pedestals,  with 
the  marks  of  the  statues  I  just  mentioned,  are  sttll  in  their  places  ; 
but  only  two  figures  of  the  dog  roniuined  when  I  was  there,  much 
mutilated,  but  a  taste  easily  distinguished  to  be  Egj'ptian." 

There  aro  likewise  pedestals  wherever  the  figure  of  the  Sphinx 
have  been  placed.  Two  magnificent  flights  of  steps,  several  hun- 
dred feet  long,  all  of  granite,  exceedingly  well  fashioned  and  still 
in  their  places,  are  the  only  romatns  of  a  magnificent  temple." 
Thus  far  Bruce. 

The  remains  of  ancient  art  found  by  Salt  are  two  groups  of 
obelisks,  a  considerable  distance  apart,  each  composed  of  fourteen 
orfifteen  pieces;  only  oueof  each  group  being  now  standing.  The 
largest  formed  of  one  piece  of  granite  is  eighteen  feet  high  and 
Some  of  those  thrown  dnvm  are  still  more.  The  smaller  one  is 
twenty  feet.  Many  of  them  are  orniimenlt-d  with  sculptures,  which 
seem,  however,  rather  embellishments  than  hieroglyphics,  and  some 
are  plain.  The  proportions  and  workmanship  are  admirable.  The 
sculptures  represent  architectural  ornaments  somewhat  similar  to 
those  in  the  Indian  rock-pagodas,  a  door  below  and  apertures  or 
windows  above.  The  priests  stated  the  original  number  of  tbe 
obelisks  to  liiivQ  been  forty-five.     Several  altars  ^and  pedestals  lay 
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scattered  around,  fallen  from  their  former  places;  the  two  magnifi- 
cent flights  of  steps  are  included  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Salt  as  well 
as  two  others  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  Greek  inscription  he  has 
transcribed  is  said  to  belong  to  the  fourth  century,  A.  D. 

The  ancient  monuments  of  Axum  were  laid  waste  by  the  violeuce 
of  fanaticism,  according  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  place  by  a  queen 
of  Amhara,  named  Gadit,  about  anno  1070  A.  D. ;  or,  according 
to  an  inscription  found  there  by  a  conqueror  named  Abun  David, 
perhaps  by  both.  As  Axum  was  for  more  than  eleven  centuries  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  Church  (the  present  one  was  built  in  1657)  many 
of  the  old  materials  were  probably  used  in  the  new  buildings,  and 
only  such  remains  as  could  not  readily  bo  removed  or  put  to  use. 
This,  however,  is  sufficient  to  remove  any  doubt  that  might  exist  as 
to  the  high  antiquity  of  Axum.  Though  the  plan  of  the  principal 
building  can  no  longer  be  accurately  laid  down,  yet  Mr.  Salt  ex- 
pressly remarks  that  all  the  antiquities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
church  now  form  one  group  and  formerly  belonged  to  one  great 
fabric.  But  thei*e  is  perceived  in  the  separate  members  as  well  as 
in  the  aggregate  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  mon- 
uments. The  rows  of  obelisks  which  here  form  an  avenue ;  the 
pedestals  which  at  one  time  bore  statues,  perhaps  of  a  gigantic 
size  ;  and  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  whole  are  perceived  to  exhibit 
the  same  architecture,  the  same  art  in  the  arrangement  of  the  great 
masses  of  stone,  and  the  same  taste  as  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  of  Ele- 
phantes  and  Meroe,  with  which  Bruce,  in  one  place  compares  them. 
Remarkable  differences,  it  is  seen  occur ;  for  it  has  been  generally 
observed  no  traces  of  obelisks  appear  in  Nubia  and  Merofi,  while 
here  we  find  them  in  groups ;  and  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Egyptian  obelisks  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  none  such  appear 
on  those  at  Axum,  which  are  merely  ornamented. 

These  circumstances  have  left  Mannert  (Geography  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  part  X.,  166),  to  conjecture  that  Axum  was  origin- 
ally one  of  the  cities  founded  by  the  immigrant  warrior  Caste  from 
Egypt.  One  of  the  cities  founded  by  them  he  considers  to  be 
identical  with  Esar,  and  there  is,  on  the  whole,  much  which  seems 
to  favor  his  opinion.  It  lay  within  the  territory  possessed  by  them, 
which  extended  eastwardly  towards  the  Arabian  Gulf;  and  if  this 
opinion  should  be  correct  it  might  be  thought  to  reasonably  account 
for  the  absence  of  hieroglyphics,  as  there  was  among  them  no 
priestly  caste.  This  would  show  Axum  to  mount  up  at  least  to  the 
early  part  of  the  seventh  century  B.  C. ;  and  it  is  known  from  the 
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Periplus  nf  Arrian  to  have  been,  some  centuries  later,  a  principal 
mnrt  for  the  interior  trade  ;  that  it  was  bo  even  earlier  is  a  proba- 
ble conjecture. 

The  end  of  this  trade  route  was,  according  to  Bruce,  Azab,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  whence  the  passage  to  Arabia 
Felix  requires  umler  sail  but  a  few  hours.  Ruins,  similar  to  those 
described  in  the  pnaaage  above  cited  by  Bruce,  are  still  said  to 
point  out  the  site  of  this  remarkable  place,  which  was  at  one  time 
the  great  emporium  nf  Indian  and  Arabian  products  for  the  vast 
regions  of  Al'rica.  It  is,  however,  recognized  as  very  desirable 
that  the  African  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  about  the  straits  of 
Babelraandel  should  be  more  accurately  explored.  If  even  what 
Bruce  has  said  with  respect  to  Azab  (Saba)  be  set  aside,  it  might 
still  be  considered  very  astonishing,  if  the  long  intercourse  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  had  not  produced  some  large  settlement,  either 
where  Azab  is  placed  upon  our  charts  or  without  the  straits,  per- 
haps, as  from  that  part  a  connection  with  Aden  would  be  so  much 
easier. 

Adule,  another  ancient  fort  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  lay  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  present  Arkeeko,  15°  N.  Lat.  "Adule,"  says 
Pliny,  "  according  to  an  ancient  writer,  is  the  greatest  emporium 
of  the  Troglodytae  and  Ethiopians.  They  bring  here  ivory,  rbiue- 
oceros-horn,  hippopotamus  hides,  tortoise  shells,  and  slaves, 
Egyptian  bondsmen,  who  ran  away  from  their  musters,  founded 
it."  Adule  is  decided  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  must 
not  this  be  a  version  of  the  immigration  of  the  warrior  class  in  the 
time  of  Priammetichus,  whom  the  then,  ruling  power  and  its  sup- 
portei-s  would  be  most  likely,  through  contempt  or  policy,  to  have 
designated  slaves?  I  have  not  noticed  that  any  modern  explorer 
has  reached  Adule ;  Stuart,  whom  Salt  sent  there,  having  been  in- 
tercepted, was  obliged  to  returu.  The  Arabians  are,  however, 
nniform  in  their  assertion  that  the  ruins  of  a  city,  which  they  cull 
Zulla,  exist  there,  and  a  column  brought  thence  to  Arkeeko,  gives 
evidence  of  the  Egyptian  style.  The  successful  adventurer,  who 
reaches  this  place,  will  perhaps,  find  there,  still  in  position,  the  cele- 
brated monument  of  Adnle,  for  the  preservation  of  whoso  inscrip- 
tion we  arc  indebted  to  Cosmas,  and  which  records  the  victories  of 
Ptolemy  III.,  over  the  Ethiopians  and  Susu.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  this  has  been  accomplished  by  some  modern  explorer  without 
having  come  to  my  knowledge. 

It  has  been  frequently  mentioned  by  Bruce,  as  an  important  cir- 
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cumstance,  that   in  all   Abyssinia,  there  are    only  three  places, 
namely,  Azab,   Axum,  and  MeroS  Cto  which   we  may  now  add 
Adule),  where  ruins  of  those  great  establishments  are  found,  whose 
form  as  well  as  high  antiquity  shows  them  to  have  sprung  from  a 
common  origin.     All  these  are  ruins  of  large  public  edifices  ;  every 
thing  about  them  is  colossal ;  while  of  private  habitations  there  is 
not  the  slightest  trace.     These,  doubtless,  from  their  being  less 
durable,  have  long  ago  disintegrated  into  dust,  though    it  must 
always  remain  doubtful,  whether  and  how  far  we  ought  to  extend 
our  notion  of  cities  to  any  of  those  places.     The  greater  part  of  the 
the  peoples  of  Ethiopia  were  nomads,  as  they  are  in  the  present 
day,  and,  as  from  the  nature  of  their  country,  they  must  always 
remain.     Is  it  not  more  likely  that  those  places  adorned  with  tem- 
ples and  obelisks,  were  merely  extensive  market  places,   where 
caravans  from  remote  regions  of  the  world,  gathered  together,  and 
to  which  distant  nations,  under  the  protection  of  the  deities  who 
inhabited  those  temples,  conveyed  the  products  of  their  countries 
in  order  to  barter  them  for  others.     This  view  seems,  at  least, 
most  agreeable  to  the  physical  geography  of  Ethiopia,  and  most  in 
accoi*d  with  the  august  magnificence  of  those  monuments,  which  we 
do  not  find  were  surrounded  by  such  assemblage  of  private  houses 
as  would  create  in  our  mind  the  idea  of  city.     In  those  distant 
countries  everything  sprung  from  different  causes,  and,  therefore, 
must  have  been  different  in  the  general  idea  from  what  they  are  in 
the  regions  of  Europe  and  America. 

Following  I  give  a  resume  of  the  observations  of  G.  A.  Hoskins  in 
his  work, ««  Travels  into  Ethiopia."  This  is  the  most  extensive  work 
which  up  to  his  time  (1833)  was  published  upon  ancient  Ethiopia  and 
especially  upon  MeroS,  which  was  the  great  objective  point  of  the 
author's  journey  and  for  which  he  prepared  himself  not  only  by  a 
long  abode  in  Greece  and  Italy  in  studying  the  monuments  of  those 
countries,  but  also  in  Egypt. 

He  set  out  from  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  Feb.  1st,  1833,  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  ancient  city  of  MeroC  and  arrived,  on  his  return, 
at  Wady  Haifa,  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  on  the  16th  Juno 
of  the  same  year,  when  his  account  closes,  so  that  his  journey  into 
Ethiopia  lasted  four  months  and  a  half.  His  retinue  consisted  of 
twelve  persons  whom  he  hired  to  accompany  him,  among  whom 
was  an  expert  Italian  painter,  named  Baldoni,  who  furnished  the 
drawings  by  which  the  descriptions  are  illustrated.  The  work  is 
cast  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  to  which  are  added  tbnr  chapters  on 
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the  bistot^  and  afrairs  of  aacient  MeroS.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
ourpurpo.'^o  to  aelect  snch  part  of  this  author's  work  as  may  serve 
to  extcrnl  our  knowledge  concoruing  those  reawte  regions,  without 
necessarily  following  him  step  by  step. 

Having  started  south  from  PbiUe,  with  his  convoy  of  eleven 
<Mimeld,  which  be  had  obtained  from  the  Ababdes,  he  at  first  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  river,  but  left  it  to  cross  the  Nubian  desert 
to  Korosko.  Tbo  party  only  in  one  place  met  with  water,  which 
was  salt ;  tlie  skeletons  of  famished  travelers  and  camels  were  lying 
in  heaps  along  the  way.  Near  Macharif,  the  present  capital  of 
Nubia,  they  again  reached  the  Nile  and  thence-forward  continued 
their  journoy  along  this  river ;  and  thus  after  passing  the  conflux  of 
the  Astaboras  and  the  Nile  they  arrived  on  the  4tb  of  March  at 
Morofi,  the  aacient  capital  of  Ethiopia.  Of  this  city  he  found  only 
the  Necropolis  with  its  pyramids  remaining.  Of  these  the  descrip- 
tions and  drawings  given  in  his  work  are  deemed  much  more  com- 
plete aud  accurate  than  those  given  byCaiilaud- 

*'  Never,"  says  this  explorer,  "  were  my  feelings  more  ardently 
excited  than  in  approacluug,  after  so  tedious  a  journey,  to  this  mag- 
uificeot  Necropolis.  The  appearance  of  the  pyramids  in  the  dis- 
tance announced  their  importance;  but  I  was  gratified  beyond  my 
most  saoguiuQ  expectations  when  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  are  magnificent,  but  for  pictur- 
esque effect  and  elegance  of  architectural  design,  I  infinitely  prefer 
those  of  Mero3.  i  expected  to  find  few  such  remains  here  and 
certainly  nothing  so  imposing,  so  interesting  as  those  sepulchres, 
doubtless  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Ethiopia,  I  stood  for  a  while 
lost  in  admiration.  From  every  point  of  view  I  saw  magnificent 
groups,  pyramid  rising  behind  pyramid,  while  the  dilapidated  state 
of  many  did  not  render  them  the  less  beautiful  as  works  of  art.  I 
easily  restored  them  in  my  imagination  aud  these  effects  of  the 
ravages  of  time  carried  back  my  thoughts  to  distant  ages." 

The  author  first  gives  the  positions  of  the  single  pyramids  in  a 
general  plan,  in  which  we  notice  twenty-ooe  in  greater  or  less  pres- 
ervation as  well  as  the  traces  of  severa]  others.  These,  however, 
are  only  the  pyramids  of  the  principal  group,  which  the  author  first 
reached  on  the  west  aide  of  the  river.  But  he  mentions  three 
grouiM)  in  which  eighty  pyramids  may  be  counted.  The  principal 
group  is  situated  on  a  hill  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  river,  and 
of  some  of  these  he  gives  drawings  in  his  work  with  their  dimen- 
oiODS.     The  largest  is  sixty  feet    high  and  the  same  in  diameter  at 
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the  head  and  arms  being  wanting.  The  style  of  the  one  is  tolerably 
goody  that  of  the  other  far  inferior.  An  accurate  notion  of  the 
buildings  which  suiTOund  the  temple  cannot  be  conveyed  by  descrip- 
tion ;  they  must  be  referred  to  in  the  plan.'* 

This  is  the  building  in  which  a  certain  able  reviewer  in  his 
researches  concerning  Mero3  etc.,  thought  he  recognized  the  old 
temple  of  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  He  considered  himself  borne 
out  in  this  assumption,  partly  by  its  situation  in  the  desert,  as 
according  to  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  and  partly  by  the  enigma- 
tic plan  of  the  building  itself ;  while  the  four  columsin  the  interior 
immediately  suggests  to  him  the  idea  that  they  were  destined  to 
support  the  sacred  ship,  by  means  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  the 
oracles  of  Ammon  were  delivered,  and  a  representation  whereof 
may  be  seen  on  many  of  his  temples  in  Thebes.  This,  however, 
was  limited  to  the  central  temple,  as  it  was  clear  that  the  surround- 
ing buildings  were  not  erected  all  at  once  but  gradually  as  occasion 
required,  and  especially  as  residences  for  the  priests.  But  the 
author  who  elsewhere  generally  coincides  with  the  opinions  of  the 
reviewer  mentioned  here  objects  that  the  temple  would  have  bad 
hieroglyphics  upon  it.  He  cannot  form  any  more  definite  conjec- 
ture as  to  its  purpose  than  that  the  whole  was  pei'haps  a  pleasure- 
castle  of  the  kings,  or  that  it  may  have  served  as  an  hospital ;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  its 
destination  was  of  a  religious  nature,  as  the  principal  building  was 
a  temple,  the  smallness  of  which  will  not  create  surprise  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  was  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  ship  of 
the  oracle  ;  and  as  to  the  absence  of  hieroglyphics,  that  the  six  col- 
umns of  the  portico,  according  to  Caillaud  certainly  appear  to  have 
been  furnished  with  them. 

The  above  remark  that  the  whole  building  only  arose  gradually 
may  serve  to  explain  the  traces  of  Grecian  architecture,  as  we  know 
from  Diodorus  that  the  temple  was  still  standing  in  thePtolomaic 
age  in  which  King  Ergamenes  overthrew  the  priestly  aristocracy. 

From  this  place  the  author  went  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Abou  Naga  of  which  nothing  more  than  the  area  is  given  and  a 
drawing  representing  two  pillars,  which  are  also  without  hieroglyphs. 
From  their  style  the  author  considers  these  to  be  the  oldest  monu- 
ments of  ancient  MeroS;  **  for,"  he  observes,  **  the  absence  of 
hieroglyphics  is  either  a  proof  of  the  highest  or  of  a  later 
antiquity."  Hence  he  had  intended  to  go  to  the  ruins  of  Mezauret 
eleven  miles  distant,  the  first  accounts  of  which  we  have  in  Cail- 
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land ;  but  this  design  he  waa  obliged  to  reliaquish.  Even  at  the 
ruiii8  of  Niigii  they  haJ  been  disturbed  by  lions,  whose  vicinity  was 
announced  by  their  tracea  iiud  their  roar  ;  it  was  only  by  kindling 
fires  at  night  that  tbev  effected  to  scare  them  away.  The  danger 
t»bo  apprehended  by  those  unbidden  guests,  in  case  they  penetrated 
farther  into  the  desert,  so  wrought  upon  the  imaginations  of  his 
companions,  that  they  refused  to  Kocompany  him  and  thus  he  found 
himaelf  obliged  to  return. 

On  the  lith  of  March  the  author  set  out  from  Shendy  on  his 
return  trip,  in  which  he  followed  another  route,  namely,  to  the  west 
of  the  Nile,  through  the  desert  Bajoudah  ;  hia  description  of  this 
ronto  is  a  valuable  addition  to  onr  geographical  knowledge.  This 
desert  ia  not  destitute  of  trees  and  springs ;  the  sand  w  not  very 
deep;  and  in  many  places  there  was  a  pleasing  prospect.  The  im- 
modiato  objective  point  of  his  journey  was  Gibel  el  Birkel  with  its 
monuments,  and  then  the  place  called  Meraweh,  in  which,  from  its 
name  and  history,  we  recognize  a  colony  from  ancient  MeroB. 
They  reached  Gibel  el  Birkel  on  March  22d.  The  plan  and  draw- 
ings he  gives  of  this  place  differ  in  many  respects  I'rom  those  of 
CMIlaud  ;  but  he  assures  us  that  he  took  great  pains  to  insure  the 
greatest  possible  exactness,  in  which,  doubtless,  this  author's  work 
is  entitled  to  preference  as  he  had  taken  with  him  for  the  work  a 
trell  skilled  artist. 

The  moumcnts  here  consist  of  two  classes,  templei  and  pyra- 
mids. The  temples  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  isolated  hiti,  350  feet 
in  height.  Two  of  them  are  entirely  in  ruins  consequent  upon  the 
sliding  of  a  mountain  ;  two  nie  excavated  in  the  rock  ;  the  others, 
eight  in  number,  the  remains  of  which  still  appear,  are  above 
ground.  They  are  built  in  the  Egyptiaii  style,  and  upon  them  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Ethiopic-Egyptian 
dynosty-whose  reigns  fell  between  800  and  700  B.  C,  to  which 
it  is  supposed  the  erection  of  these  monuments  may  be  referred. 
The  author  has  not  only  given  an  exact  architectural  description  of 
them,  with  ground  plans  and  drawings,  but  also  of  the  decomtion 
on  the  walls,  representing  processions  and  military  scenes,  which 
arc  known  also  from  Ciiillaud,  but  are  here  drawn  more  minutely. 
The  Necropolis,  consisting  of  pyramids,  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
the  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  by  Gibel  el  Birkel,  the  other 
on  the  east  side  near  Nari.  They  are  in  better  preservation  than 
are  those  of  ancient  MeroS  and  also  have  porticos;  the  highest  near 
Nari  being  of  eighty-eight  feet.     They  are  aUo  of  sandstone  and 
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reliefs  around  and  in  the  porticos  represent  religious  processions 
and  military  subjects.  The  spectacle  of  all  these  ruins  produced 
on  the  author  a  grand  impression.  **  I  felt,"  says  he,  **  that  I  was 
indubitably  in  the  vicinity  of  a  once  rich  and  flourishing  country.** 
The  pyramids  may  be  ascended  with  some  difficulty,  their  height  in 
most  cases  being  between  thirty  and  sixty  feet.  There  are  about 
fourteen  pyramids  at  Gibel  el  Birkel ;  about  thirty-five  at  Nuri  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and,  the  latter  being  the  most  dilap- 
idated, the  author  reckons  them  among  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments. The  subjects  described  on  the  entablatures  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  were  mausolea  of  kings  and  queens. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  the  author  embarked  at  Merod  for  his  re- 
turn, descended  the  Nile  and  on  the  10th  arrived  at  Dongolah,  of 
which  place  he  gives  much  information  concerning  the  inhabitants, 
their  manners,  customs,  etc.  He  then  continued  his  journey  down 
the  river  to  the  Island  of  Argo,  which  he  visited  in  order  to  see  and 
describe  its  antiquities.  These  consist  of  two  prostrate  colossal 
statues  of  grey  granite:  the  faces  are  Egyptian,  but  the  sculpture 
Ethiopian.  They  appear  never  to  have  been  entirely  finished. 
The  author  having  been  here  informed  that  a  revolt  had  broken  out 
m  the  province  of  Mahas,  which  he  must  needs  pass  through,  as  he 
thus  found  it  impossible  to  continue  his  journey  in  this  direction  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Dongola  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection  that  he  thought  safe  to  undertake  his 
journey,  which  he  finally  accomplished,  partly  upon  the  Nile  itself, 
chiefly  along  its  left  bank.  As  already  mentioned  his  diary  ends 
with  his  arrival  at  the  second  cataract  or  Wady  Haifa. 

Four  more  chapters  follow :  the  first  two  on  the  history  of  Merod, 
the  next  on  its  trade  and  the  last  two  on  its  art.  The  history  of 
MeroS  is  gathered  from  those  passages  of  ancient  historj^  sacred 
and  profane  which  mention  that  city ;  with  the  assistance,  however, 
in  this  case  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  temples  (as  the  names  and 
titles  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  hieroglyphic  writings  which  the  author 
saw  and  copied  are  uniformly  added),  at  the  same  time  especial 
use  being  made  of  the  accounts  of  liossellini  of  whose  work  the 
author  has  a  very  high  opinion.  Here,  also,  the  author  opens  up  a 
wide  field  for  investigation  and  discussion  upon  various  points,  as 
for  example,  when  he  identifies  the  Sethos  of  Herodotus  with  2Vr- 
hako  and  finds  the  names  of  the  three  Ethiopic-Egyptian  dynasts 
namely,  Sabacus,  Seuechus  and  Tirhako  inscribed  upon  a  temple 
at  Gibel  el  Birkel.     It  appears  more  than  probable  that  he,  sus 


t  Xsvnrx  ts>  niK  JIM4^1P««1VK. 


pcctiog  tiK»*m>enitioD«  oxmnl  tWM-  Ittir*  VMmy<K  lAV^Nllt-" 
tbem  a  bwubo^  vliidt  tlmr  oripiMl*  i.tvil  viM  tVMtT .     I'W  < 
of  ttw  cfphuoD  that  Mero(  ««!>  tho  )Wiynl  tvu»lr,v  <^(  1K>'  >>    ,   ,  , 
of  Ammon  ms  well  as  of  th«  geucral  oiviliiwlhm  «if  rti*  imU»\x  «f  Hw 
Kilo  anil  largek  of  the  siirrttiimUufi  oiiuuliitM  iif  AfVti^  \n   whMt 
opinion  he  concurs  wiih  the  rcvipwor. 

Particularlv  worthy  of  iiotioo  aro  tho  |>l«l.c«  wlllt  V(\\\\A\  (Ilia  WHlli 
ia  «ii)bt>]Hshed  and  whioh  lUii  in  viiriotia  tVH,Va  li)|ttrv<Mtltt  HItll  lit: 
strnotive.  This  is  espocially  so  of  Llit<  <h)Ii)I'i<iI  itDiliHlUtir  llut  fm^M 
of  t)io»o  regions,  wIiobc  coiiiploxlonM  inilj'  ln'  lii>ri»  illnlliii'llv  H«'»l|- 
nizcd.  The  vigtiotti-H  ^unenilly  rijiit'ii»niil  litMilF<i'n|ii>f>,  mill  tlHt 
largely  executed  with  tlio  ciuiiora  liirliln,  Tlii>  liii|(i'('  nIimkIm  wIiIi'Ii 
exhibit  drawings  of  tho  monuinontN  givn  piirlly  tli»  )iuii»tHil  |iliiiiit| 
partly  the  ruiDtf  in  thi^ir  prcHRrit  uml  Mrrmn  iif  lltt'lii  ill  llt^li  fiihfti-l- 
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pertaining  to  trade  are  also  represented ,  concerning  which  the 
author  has  given  a  commentary.  The  large  map  annexed  compre- 
hends the  whole  region  of  the  Nile  with  it  tributaries,  from  15^  30' 
N.  Lat.  to  its  deboucheure. 

As  to  Egyptian  History. 

The  history  of  Egypt,  arranged  according  to  the  thirty-one 
dynasties  of  Manetho,  is  divided,  as  regards  its  sources,  into  two 
periods,  one  of  these  comprising  the  first  seventeen  dynasties,  the 
other  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirty-first.  It  is  only  of  this  latter 
period  that  any  monuments  remain.  The  history  of  the  Egyptian 
Empire  of  Menes  begins  with  the  18th  dynasty.  This,  with  the  two 
dynasties  following,  embraces  the  retil  history  of  all  that  apparently 
preceded.  The  18th  dynasty  is  that  which  is  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Shepherd  kings*  who  were  called  by  the  Egyptian  name  of 
Hyksos,  Hykshasu  or  Shasu.  This  is  the  Greek  name  Xoites,  which 
is  Chat  or  Chit  (in  Chitim)  with  the  plural  ending  u.  These, 
as  the  authorities  say,  dominated,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  all  Egypt.  If  they  were  a  people  descended  from  Menes, 
as  has  occurred  to  me  might  have  been  the  case,  then  it  would 
indicate  Menes,  whoever  he  was,  to  have  been  of  a  race  of 
Shepherds,  whether  African  or  Asiatic.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  those  people  with  beards  and  long  garments  appear- 
ing on  the  monuments  with  their  flocks  are  referable  to  the 
Shepherds;  but  this  is  likely  a  mistake;  for,,  doubtless,  these 
latter  refer  to  people  in  altogether  diflerent  circumstances 
than  the  Egyptian  Shepherds.  The  Arabs  are  largely  Shep- 
herds   and   an    expression  of   Josephus    in    speaking    of   them 


*  "  They  have  been  Tariously  pronounced  to  be  A883nrians,  Scythians,  Oushites  or  Ethiopians 
of  Asia,  Phu)iiicians  or  Arabians.  Manetho  calis  them  Phoenicians  and  shows  them  not  to 
have  been  from  Assyria,  when  he  says  they  took  precautions  against  '  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Assyrians ; '  and  the  character  of  shepherds  accords  far  better  with  that  of  the  people  of 
Arabia.  Indeed,  the  name  Ilykshos  may  be  translated  shepherd  or  Arab  kings,  Ilyk  being  the 
common  title  king  or  ruler,  given  even  to  the  Pharaohs  on  the  monuments,  and  Shos  signify- 
ing shepherd  or  answering  to  Shasu,  Arabs.  How  any  of  the  Arabians  had  sufficient  power  to 
invade  and  obtain  a  footing  in  Egypt  it  is  difficult  to  explain ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  a  people 
from  Arabia  called  Phoenicians  or  the  red  race,  who  were  originally  settled  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  invaded  Syria  and  took  possession  of  the  coast;  and  similar  successes  may  have  after- 
wards attended  their  invasion  of  Egypt,  especially  If  aided  by  the  alliance  of  some  of  its 
princes.  The  statement  of  Amos  (lx:7)  that  the  Philistines  of  Syria  came  from  Caphtor,  which 
was  a  name  ai)plied  to  Egypt,  may  relate  to  the  subsecjuont  passage  of  another  body  of 
Pha-nicians  into  Syria  after  their  expulsion  from  Egypt."  Rawlinson's  Hist.  Herod.  App.  Vol.  II, 
p.  :«1. 

That  the  Ilikshasu  were,  definitively,  Phconicians  has  been  the  opinion  of  investigators  who 
have  had  the  greatest  opportunities  of  going  thoroughly  into  the  subject  and  of  knowing  how 
it  was  jn  reality. 
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■is  B8  follows :   "Some   say   that  they   iiro  Antbs."     Manetbo  and 
I  SyDCcllus  cull  them  PhceniciaiiSi  a  cieitominiition  which  was  to  some 
Lextcnt   applied  to  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 
f  M.  Rossellini,  however,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  investigators  - 
Linlo  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  antiquities,  takes  them  for  Scj-th- 
I  ians.     He   fonnd8  bia  assertion  etymolngically  upon  their  generic 
I  name  according  to  him,  Scios,  which  he  onncludea  to  be  tlio  same  as 
I  Scythes.     In    this  he  may  have  followed  a  correct  thonght,   for 
I  Gaelic  history  evidently  indicates  the  Phoenicians  or  Edumites  to 
I  have  descended   from   the  Scythiiins;    iind  their  Niol,  the  son  of 
I  Fhoenius  (i.e.,  the  Phoenician  race),  mi^jht  represent  the  race  of 
I  those  ScytJiiaus  called,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  Scios  or  Hylvsos. 
I  These  uppear  to  have  the  held  the  goverumout  of  Egypt  tor  a  good 
J  number  of  centuries;  long  enough,  indeed,  for  them  to  have  become 
\  fairly  Africanized,  and  for  their  race  in  the  valley  to  have  received 
I  tie  name  of  Nile  (Nial).     On  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Red  Sea 
I  and  the  Persian  Gulf  these  people  had  received  the  name  of  Phoe- 
[.nicians,  which  is  the  same  as  Edoniites,  redish  men  (Phoenix,  pur- 
I  pie;   the  Red    Sea).     But  would  the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
'  Egypt  duringtthat  long  course  of  ages  by  these  Hyksos,  or  shep- 
herd kings,  have  been  merely  a  variety  of  the  real  historic  Biblical 
representation  of  the  Israelites  going  down  into  Egypt  and  living 
there  for,  according  to  the  Bible,  an  indefinite  period,  the  life  of 
shepherds  ?     Manetho,  the  Egyptian  priest-historian,  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  says  that  the  shepherd  race  when  expelled  by  Tnth- 
mosia  in  1542  B.  C,  went  up  and  built  the  city,  Jerusalem.     Al- 
thoagh  from  that  time  to  the  era  of  Solomon,  say  1000  B.  C,  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  bo  obscure,  you,  nevertheless,  see  how  the 
.  going  down  of  the  Israelites  into  Egypt,  and  their  coming  up  thence, 
in  due  time,  and  founding  Jerusalem  and  occupying  Pale-itine  (i.e., 
the  land  of  the  Paki  or  shepherds),  may  be  understood  of  the 
nation  of  the  Israelites  and  so  as  real  and  bonn  fide  history.' 

If  we  take  a  review  of  what  we  have  thus  far  advanced,  we  find 
we  can  deduce  from  it  the  following  conclusions  :  — 

1st.  It  appears  that  in  the  early  ages  a  commercial  intercourse 
[  existed  between  the  countries  of  southern  Asia  and  Africa,  between 


■  But  in  rBgard  to  the  wbole  quasHoa  of  Ii 
rhe  tnacrlptlon*  do  not  mcnlloa  one  syllsbli  Kt 
I  e*ptl»«BWBro  (nclndod  In  tlio  general  name  ol  forelgnors  o( 
treqaent  mention.  Tbe  liope,  biiwever,  is  not  cnmpletclj  exc) 
ni«r  Mill  give  us  infonnatloQ  atoul  Ihem  ■>  une»poc[ed  as  it 
ilcr  Iha  Pharnohe.  vol.  II.,  p.  90,  And  at  page  SIO  ol  Die  BBma  ' 
tlon  ol  the  F'ODOktie  (PboenlclaOB},  I  hare  a  prcscntlmCDt  tb 
mdenoc  of  Ibelr  motl  lulimHte  relauonahlp  wllh  the  Jews." 
6-b 
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India  and  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Libya  and  Egypt,  which  was  founded 
upon  their  mutual  necessities  and  was  instrumental  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  those  peoples. 

2nd.  The  principal  seat  for  Africa  of  this  international  inter- 
course was  Mero6,  and  the  principal  route  is  still  pointed  out  by  a 
chain  of  ruins,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Adule,  Azab,  or  Saba,  and  Axum  are  links  in  this 
chain  between  Arabia  Felix  and  Mero6 ;  Thebes  and  Ammonium 
between  Mero6,  Egypt  and  Carthage. 

3rd.  The  chief  places  of  this  trade  were  likewise  establishments 
of  the  priest-caste,  who,  as  a  dominant  race,  had  their  principal 
seat  at  MeroS,  whence  they  sent  out  colonies,  which  in  their  turn 
founded  other  colonies,  became  the  founders  of  States  and  likewise 
the  builders  of  cities  and  temples. 

No  doubt  then  can  exist  concerning  the  close  connection  here  be- 
tween commerce  and  religion,  nor  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
many  States  became  formed  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  very  an- 
cient times.  But  though  this  caste  by  sending  out  colonies  guided 
the  course  of  trade,  it  did  not  itself  in  general  directly  participate 
in  it.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  altogether  contrary  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  East,  for  a  cast  of  priests  to  have  become  a  tribe  of 
merchants ;  nevertheless,  without  directly  following  trade,  they 
contrived  to  obtain  a  share  of  its  benefits,  and  the  consideration 
which  this  cast  obtained  through  it  was  very  great ;  partly  from  the 
oracles  ;  partly  from  the  number  and  variety  of  the  merchants ;  and 
partly  from  the  peaceful  security  which  their  religious  institutions 
afforded  them. 

In  illustration  of  this  I  give  a  passage  from  Burkhardt's  Travels 
in  Nubia,  p.  326,  etc.  Here  we  read  of  a  priestly  establishment 
at  Damer,  a  town  of  five  hundred  houses,  seated  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  Tacazze  or  Mogrew,  just  before  its  junction  with  the  Nile, 
therefore  in  the  isle  of  Meroe.  In  this  small  but  independent  State 
the  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  high  priest,  called  El  Faky  El 
Iitbir,  who  is  their  real  chief  and  oracle  giver.  The  office  is  her- 
editary in  one  family.  The  Faky  El  Kebir,  or  great  Faky,  lives  the 
life  of  a  hermit,  shut  up  in  his  chamber  all  the  morning  till  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  he  transacts  business  till  after 
sunset.  He  occupies  a  small  building,  one  part  of  which  is  a  chapel 
and  the  other,  a  room  about  twelve  feet  square,  in  which  he  con- 
stantly resides  day  and  night.  He  is  a  venerable  looking  figure, 
clothed  in  a  long  white  rol)e.     There  are  many  Fakys  under  him  of 
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Tarious  ranks,  who  enjoy  more  or  loss  u  reputation  for  sanctity.  At 
Damer,  iii-o  several  etHiooIa  to  wbich  ymiig  men  repiiir  from  Dar- 
fonr,  tiennimr,  Kordofitn  and  other  part'i  of  Somlun,  in  order  to  ac- 
qnire  a  proficiency  in  thu  law  and  in  the  reading  and  ititerpnitaliou 
of  the  Koran.  The  scliooU  are  in  an  open  space,  adjoining  the  great 
mosque.  Iiniigine,  instead  of  this,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Aniinon 
and  instead  of  tlie  Koran  and  Law  the  priests'  ritual  and  the  hooks 
of  Thoth  or  Hernioa  and  yon  will  easily  rppresent  to  yourself  one 
of  Iho  ancient  priestly  establishments  of  Meroe,  and  of  which 
Meroe  was  the  parent.  "The  affairs  of  tliis  little  hierarchical 
■tate,"  continues  Burkhardt,  '*  appear  to  be  conducted  with  great 
prudence.  All  its  neighbors  testify  much  respect  for  the  Fakys ; 
the  treacherous  Bischarein  are  even  so  completely  kept  in  awe  by 
them  that  they  have  never  been  known  to  hurt  any  of  the  people  of 
Damar,  when  traveling  from  thence  across  the  mountains  to  Sou- 
akin.  They  particularly  I'eiir  the  power  of  the  Fukeys  to  deprive 
them  of  rain  and  thus  to  cause  the  death  of  their  flocks.  It  is  also 
u  trading  state ;  caravans  pass  occasionally  from  Damar  to  Don- 
golah,  Shendy,  Souakin  and  the  Arabian  guif ;  for  many  of  the 
fakye  are  traders.  Caravans  generally  make  a  short  stay  at  this 
place,  OS  the  land  is  well  cultivated  and  common  necessaries  easily 
obtained.  Two  fakys  accompanied  the  caravan  as  guards  as  far 
as  the  limits  of  the  country  of  Shendy,  The  road  is  dangerous 
and  the  inhabitants  upon  it  robbers ;  but  such  is  the  fear  enter- 
tained of  the  fakys  of  Damar  that  the  mere  sight  of  them  march- 
ing unarmed  at  the  head  of  the  caravan  was  sufficient  to  inspire  the 
country  peojjle  with  great  respect.  It  would  require  an  armed 
force  to  passhei'e  without  the  aid  of  some  of  these  religious  men." 
This  passage  will  make  it  mure  easily  understood  how  settlements 
of  priests  influenced  the  course  of  trade. 

Men  who  are  accustomed  to  a  settled  abode  in  cities  are  not  fit 
for  a  caravan  life,  constantly  on  the  move.  In  Arabia,  then,  as 
well  as  in  Africa,  these  caravan  communities  are  formed  of  the  no- 
madic tribes.  The  nature  of  the  trade  necessitates  the  employment 
of  a  great  number  of  hands  ;  to  care  for  the  camels  and  other  beasts 
of  burden  ;  to  load  and  unload  the  goods  ;  to  protect  the  caravan 
generally  from  robbery  and  violence.  The  assistants  not  nnfre- 
quently  become  merchants  themselves.  The  nomadic  tribes  of 
which  Africa  and  Yemen  are  full  are  not  only  the  best  adapted  to 
llic  caravan  trade  but  possess  in  their  camels,  their  dromedaries  and 
tbcir  herds  the  only  mean«  for  carrying  it  on.     It  was  thus  that  the 
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merchandise  of  the  Sabeans  was  coDveyed  to  Yemen  by  the  Nabatu 
and  the  Midianites  ;  it  was  thus  that  the  Carthaginian  caravans  were 
formed  by  the  Nassamones  and  Lotophagi ;  and  thus,  in  the  present 
day,  those  from  Tripoli  to  Cairo  are  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Fezzan. 

The  regions  of  Ethiopia,  we  know,  were  also  occupied  by  vast 
numbers  of  pastoral  tribes.  The  nations  who  dwelt  to  the  west  of 
Mero@,  along  the  banks  of  the  Astaspus,  tribes  of  Agows  and  Bed- 
jahs,  were  not  unknown  in  Egypt,  which  they  frequented  with  car- 
avans. They,  occasionally  speaking  there  of  the  river  on  which 
they  dwelt,  maintained  it  to  be  the  proper  Nile.  Diodorus  obtained 
this  information  from  themselves  in  Egypt.  The  Troglodytae  and 
their  neighbors,  the  Ichthyophagi  were  engaged  in  the  caravan  busi- 
ness ;  they  were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  routes  to  the  most  dis- 
taint  parts  of  Africa  that  Cambyses  chose  them  for  the  spies  which 
he  sent  under  the  fonn  of  an  embassy  to  the  Macrobians.  They 
were  already  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  nation,  which  showed 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  them. 

The  peoples  of  these  countries  were  so  well  known  in  Egypt  that 
even  Herodotus  could  describe  them  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandel ;  for  he  not  only  defined  its  location  accurately  but  showed 
that  where  it  ended  on  the  south  the  land  of  frankincense  begun. 
The  caravans  which  trade  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  are  now 
and  have  been  from"  time  immemorial  composed  of  the  Bedjahs  and 
Ababdes  who  at  this  time  occupy  the  mountains  and  part  of  Nubia. 

These  nomades  appear  as. the  carriers  of  merchandise  in  the  pa- 
geants which  Ptotemy  Philadelphus  gave  at  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  when  among  other  exhibits  the  procession  of  an  Arabic- 
Ethiopian  caravan  was  shown.  '*  There  came  a  train  of  camels,  car- 
rying three-hundred  pounds  of  frankincense,  crocus,  cassia  and 
cinnamon,  together  with  two  hundred  pounds  of  other  costly  spices 
and  drugs.  These  were  followed  by  a  host  of  Ethiopians,  armed 
with  lances  ;  one  band  of  these  bore  six  hundred  elephants  teeth, 
another  two  thousand  pieces  of  ebony  and  another  sixty  vessels  of 
gold,  silver,  and  gold  dust."     (Athein.  p.  201).  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  part  which  these  nomades  took  in  conduct- 
ing it,  the  trade  still  remained  in  effect  with  the  people  of  Merod 
and  Axum,  who  carried  it  on  through  their  foreign  settlements; 
and  these  places  still  remain  what  they  are  by  nature  and  position 
adapted  for,  the  great  marts  for  the  southern  commerce. 

Thus  from  all  that  has  been  said  the  conclusion  is  plain  that  the 
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fir »t  seals  of  commerce  were  the  firsl seats  of  civiJixa lion.  Exchange 
of  mercbaiidifie  aecessitates  exchange  of  ideas  aud  adaptation  and 
fitness  for  their  intercouininnication;  and  by  this  mutual  frictioa 
there  is  kindled  the  sacred  flame  of  moral  and  intellectuxl  culture. 

That  the  civilization  of  the  Ethiopians  was  conneutod  with  their 
religion  appears  throughout.  Some  acientitic  knowledge  —  perhaps 
a  good  deal  more  than  is  now  generally  supposed  — was  undoubtedly 
cunuected  with  it,  else  the  erection  of  those  monumeuts  would 
bavo  been  impossible.  It  is  strange  that  none  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians have  made  them  philosophers  or  astronomers,  for 
undoubtedly  they  were  to  a  considerable  degree  both  of  these. 
Astronomy  certainly  could  not  have  been  miknown  to  a  nation 
which,  to  notice  nothing  else  as  exponental  of  their  intelligence, 
were  wont  to  spend  much  of  their  lives  in  joumeyings  across  the 
deserts,  where  the  stars  of  the  firmament  could  be  their  only  guide 
and  whose  climate  brought  a  more  regular  change  of  seasons  than 
we  ure  accustomed  to.  Diodonis  derives  the  civilization  of  the 
Egyptians  in  general  from  Ethiopia;  this,  however,  is  allowed  to 
be  true  only  in  a  limited  sense  ;  it  is  supposed  that  the  first  germ 
shot  forth  in  Ethiopia,  but  that  Vie  fruit  did  not  attain  ttt  fail 
growth  till  transplanted  into  Egypt. 

The  express  testimony  of  Diodonis  informs  aa  that  the  Ethiopians 
possessed  the  art  of  writing,  not  in  alphabetic  characters,  but 
picture  writing,  a  proof  of  which  is  still  preserved  upon  the 
ruins  of  MeroS,  Hieroglyphical  ioscriptions  are  found  as 
well  iu  the  vestibule  of  pyramids  of  Assur,  especially  in  the 
sanctuary,  as  in  the  principal  temple  at  Nagaj  and  from  thik 
passage  of  Diodonis  the  first  invention  of  wi-itiug  has  been 
attributed  to  them.  Criticism  has  disputed  this  point,  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prove.  The 
invcution  of  this  kind  of  writing  would,  however,  be  no«"bere  mure 
easy  than  among  a  people  with  so  decided  a  bias  for  the  pictorial 
arts;  nor  the  perfection  and  use  of  it  more  natural  than  among  a 
people  whose  government,  next  to  religion,  was  founded  upon  trade. 

Diodorus  further  informs  us  that  the  knowledge  of  picture 
writing  in  Ethiopia  was  not  a  privilege  confined  solely  to  the  caste 
of  priests,  as  iu  Eygpt,  but  that  every  one  might  attain  it  as  freely 
as  they  might,  in  Egypt,  the  writing  in  common  use.  This  general 
use,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  nf  its  having  been  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  trade.  A  great  commercial  nation  nltogether 
without  writing  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  exist,  and  however 
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deficient  hieroglyphics  might  be  found  to  be  for  the  multifarious 
wants  of  our  trade,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  adequate  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  caravan  trade,  whose  regular  course  and  simple 
merchandise  required  but  few  accounts  to  be  kept. 

To  those  who  give  sufficient  attention  and  study  the  subject  in  the 
proper  and  manner  and  spirit,  the  piety  and  justice  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, the  fame  of  which  spread  to  the  distant  regions,  will  not  be 
difficult  to  understand.  In  a  nation  whose  policy  was  to  establish 
upon  the  basis  of  the  connection  of  religion  and  commerce  and  not 
by  means  of  violence  and  oppression  they  are  the  first  virtues  that 
would  be  cultivated. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  remaining,  although  one  of  the, 
greatest  certainties,  is  the  progress  that  nation  has  made  in  archi- 
tecture and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  pictorial  arts.  The  ruins  of 
those  colossal  monuments,  more  or  less  preserved,  are  still  there  to 
be  seen  and  will  remain  the  proofs  of  the  awful  magnificence  of  their 
architecture. 

"  It  is,"  says  Prof.  Heeren  in  his  Researches,  "  one  of  the  worst 
errors  into  which  we  biit  too  frequently  fall  to  consider  ourselves 
as  the  standard  of  what  is  or  can  be  done  by  other  nations  under 
the  circumstances.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  band  between  science 
and  architecture  and  the  plastic  arts  should  everywhere  be  as 
closely  knitted  together  as  with  us?  Might  not  mechanical  dexter- 
ity and  handicraft  bo  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  on  their 
own  account  alone?  Is  it  not  possible  then  that  the  powerful 
vigor  of  a  nation  might  be  drawn  by  circumstances  to  concen- 
trate itself  upon  one  point  and  in  that  way  mischt  here  have  produced 
works  which  to  us  seem  supernatural?  Is  not,  indeed,  the  connec- 
tion between  scientific  and  artificial  improvement  in  our  own  coun- 
try very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  middle  ages,  when  our 
forefathers  erected  those  lofty  domes  which  we  still  gaze  at  but 
cannot  imitate?" 

The  hand  of  time  has,  in  the  regions  of  Africa,  altered  the  nature 
of  the  tie  between  commerce  and  religion,  but  has  never  been  able 
to  dissolve  it.  How  little,  taken  as  a  whole,  do  we  find  the  people 
of  Africa  to  differ  from  what  they  were.  Temples  and  sanctuaries 
seem  always  to  have  been  the  objective  points  of  their  trading  jour- 
neys, as  they  are  in  the  present  day.  About  those  obelisks  lodged 
at  one  time  the  caravans  journeying  to  the  temple  of  Ammon, 
which  now  perform  their  pilgrimage  of  the  Caaba  of  the  prophet  at 
Mecca.  • 
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As  to  the  Monuments  in  the  Nile^s   Valley. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile,  in  its  whole  course,  was  once  covered  with 
a  succession  of  cities  and  monuments,  which  must  have  formed, 
with  but  little  interruptions,  one  continuous  chain.  Egypt,  the 
upper  part  of  which,  from  its  southern  boundary  down  to  Chem- 
mis,  contains  among  its  divisions  the  ancient  Thebaid,  is  called 
Upper  Egypt;  and  the  lower  or  northern  part,  from  Chemmis  to 
Cercasorus,  where  the  Nile  divides  into  two  branches,  is  called  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  is  found  to  present  considerable  differences  as  to  the 
remains  of  antiquity  found  in  those  different  sections  at  present. 
As  we  ascend  the  river  those  relics  increase  both  in  number  and 
importance,  those  of  Upper  Egypt  being  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  interesting.  In  the  whole  of  Middle  Egypt,  except  a  few  quite 
decayed  ruins  and  the  antiquities  of  Arsinoe  or  Fayoum,  not  yet 
sufficiently  examined,  the  pyramids  are  the  only  architectural  mon- 
uments which  now  remain.  While  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  all  those  temples,  which,  however  unintelligible 
the  insciptions  and  representations  on  their  walls,  are  far  better  cal- 
culated by  their  awful  magnitude  and  their  altogether  peculiar  style 
to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  this  nation  formerly  was.  This 
series  of  monuments  commences  at  Dendera  or  Tentyris,  26°  N. 
Lat.,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  where  the  temple  so  cele- 
brated for  its  zodiac  at  once  inspires  the  beholder  with  the  idea  of 
a  gigantic  and  massive  architecture,  differing  from  what  any  other 
country  on  the  globe  has  produced.  A  glance  at  this,  however, 
wherein  some  of  the  painted  sculptures  appear  as  if  about  to  speak, 
only  prepares  the  astonished  explorer  for  the  more  magnificent 
wonders,  which  await  him  about  twenty  miles  further  up  the  river, 
in  the  monuments  of  Thebes.  The  whole  width  of  the  vallev,  on  both 
banks  of  the  stream,  forming  an  area  of  about  nine  miles  from  west 
to  east,  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  this  magnificent  ancient  city, 
and  where  the  habitations  of  the  livinj]^  6»^d  there  beojin  the  dwell- 
ings  of  the  dead,  which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
mountains  on  the  west.  Temples,  whose  huge  masses  tower  ui)  like 
mountains,  surrounded  by  colossi,  sphinxes  and  obelisks,  whose 
magnitude  insures  their  continuance,  are  scattered  over  the  plain. 
Thousands  of  years  have  already  passed  over  them,  yet  neither  the 
course  of  time  nor  the  destroying  ravages  of  barbarians  have  wholly 
effected  their  overthrow.     At  Karnac  of  Thebes  the  great  temple 
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of  Jupiter  Ammoii  still  exists;  at  Medinet  Abou  and  Luxor,  of  the 
same  place,  the  stately  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs  are  still  standing ;  the 
Colossus  of  Memnon,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world ;  the 
other  temples  and  colossi,  whose  number  can  scarcely  yet  be  told  ; 
and  the  royal  sepulchres,  with  their  paintings  as  fresh  and  uninjured 
as  though  they  had  received  the  last  stroke  of  the  pencil  but  yester- 
day still  remains.  From  this  place  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Egypt,  link  after  link  of  the  chain  of  monuments  follow  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Thebes  is  scarcely  left  behind  before  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Hermonthis,  now  Erment,  present  themselves  to  view. 
Here  is  a  temple  of  Typhonius,  the  exterior  much  defaced,  but  the 
interior  in  good  preservation;  in  one  of  its  ceilings  are  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  About  eighteen  miles  further  is  the  temple  of  Esnch, 
the  ancient  Latopolis ;  and  on  the  eastern  or  opposite  bank  of  the 
Nile  is  what  is  left  of  the  former  Chnubis.  At  nearly  the  same 
distance  still  further  to  the  south  follows  Edfu,  the  great  city 
of  Apollo  of  former  ages,  with  the  most  magnificent  and  perfect  of 
all  the  temples,  that  of  Thebes  excepted.  Adjoining  the  great 
temple  is  a  smaller  one,  whose  ornaments  leave  no  doubt  of  its  hav- 
ing been  dedicated  to  Typhon.  Near  to  the  temples  of  the  benev- 
olent deities  it  was  customary  among  the  Egyptians  to  build  that  of 
the  evil  principle.  And  to  this  immediately  follow  the  monuments 
of  Eleithyia,  a  place  highly  interesting  from  the  two  sepulchral 
grottos  it  contains,  with  paintings  representing  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Egyptians.  Then  Silsilis  and  Ombos,  all  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river.  Scarce  twenty  miles  further  south  wo  come  to  the 
ancient  southern  boundary  of  Egypt.  It  is  here  esi)ecially  that  the 
nation  seems  to  have  outdone  itself  in  the  erection  of  monuments, 
as  though  it  would  impress  strangers  from  the  south,  on  their  first 
entrance  into  its  territory,  with  an  idea  of  its  magnificence  and 
grandeur.  A  short  distance,  farther,  on  the  north  side  of  the  cata- 
racts, immediately  following  Syeno  or  Assouan,  the  ancient  frontier 
town  of  Egypt,  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantis  ;  and  just  beyond  the  rapids,  about  six  miles  to  the  south 
of  Syene,  is  that  of  Phylae.  Both  these  islands,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, are  full  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  architecture.  Phylae 
is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  five  magnificent  temples,  not, 
indeed,  among  the  largest,  but  of  the  highest  finish  in  regard  to 
workmanship.  This  was  one  of  the  holy  phiccs,  where,  in  a  retired 
si^ot,  is  shown  the  tomb  of  O^^iris.  Ilore  Greeks,  Romans  and 
Arabs  have  efoctcd  buiklings,  which  have  disappeared  or  lie  scat- 
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tered  in  the  dust;  while  the  monumeats  of  ancient  Egypt,  which 
preceded  the  oldest  of  them  for  indeGnitely  long  periods,  stand 
prominent  among  the  plain  groves  which  surround  them,  seemingly 
imperishable. 

Even  from  the  foreoroing  sketch  of  the  marvels  of  architecture 
and  sculpture,  contained  within  the  narrow  strip  of  the  Nile's  val- 
ley, a  conviction  will,  at  least  to  some  extent,  be  produced,  that 
there  did  exist  a  time  when  this  classic  ground  was  the  central  point 
of  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  when  its  inhabitants  must  have 
possessed  much  that  constitutes  an  opulent  and  mighty,  an  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  nation. 

Middle  Egypt,  as  well  as  Upper  Egypt,  had  its  fertility  confined 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  the  valley,  therefore,  was  exclusively  the 
seat  of  wealth  and  culture.  ^  But  here,  the  valley,  which  in  Upper 
Egypt  is  always  so  contracted,  begins  gradually  to  expand  ;  though 
its  whole  breadth  as  far  as  Fayoum  scarcely  any  where  exceeds 
twelve  or  fitleen  miles.  A  large  canal  drawn  from  and  running 
parallel  with  the  Nile,  on  its  western  side  for  nearly  150  miles,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Joseph's  Canal,  serves,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to 
extend  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  Near  Fayoum,  however,  the 
valley  widens  as  the  Libyan  chain  of  mountains  retires  towards  the 
west,  and  forms  a  very  fruitful  province,  which  is  watered  by  a 
branch  of  Joseph's  Canal.  This  part  of  Eg3rpt,  anciently  called 
Arsinoe,  in  distant  ages  was  celebrated  for  its  stupendous  works  of 
art,  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  lake  Moeris,  said,  as  a  res- 
ervoir of  the  Nile,  to  have  secured  the  fruitfulness  of  the  province, 
A  part  of  this  remarkable  lake  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Lake 
Eerun.  Modem  research  has  here  shown,  contrary  to  the  opinion, 
which  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  Herodotus,  that  this 
lake-basin  cannot  be  entirely  regarded  as  of  man's  handiwork,  but 
that  art  here  only  assisted  and  brought  into  use  the  work  of  nature. 
A  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Arsinoe  formed  a  valley,  which  by 
the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile  was  placed  under  water,  that,  on 
the  fall  of  the  river,  again  formed  a  natural  passage  out  through  a 
gorge  on  the  southwest  part  of  the  valley.  In  this  state  of  things 
it  required  only  the  construction  of  a  few  dams  and  canals  in  order 
to  regulate  these  changes  of  the  water. 

Not  far  from  this  lake  stands  one  of  the  greatest  constructions  of 
ancient  Egypt,  the  celebrated  Labyrinth,  of  which  Herodotus  says  : 
**  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  them,  wi!l  find  all  the 
works  of  Greece  much  inferior  to  this,  both   in  regard  to  the  work- 
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manship  and  expense."  Or,  as  another  sees  fit  to  translate  it: 
"  All  the  buildings  of  the  Greeks  put  together  could  not  have  cost 
so  much."  We  learn  from  more  recent  accounts  that  many  re- 
mains of  ancient  Egyptian  buildings  and  art  are  here  still  to  be 
found ;  even  the  pyramid  of  brick  mentioned  by  Herodotus  may 
still  be  discovered  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  buildings  are  now  in  ruins» 
and  more  or  less  buried  in  sand  which  has  been  driven  from  the 
desert  by  the  wind. 

To  the  north  of  Arsino^,  the  Lybian  mountains  again  return  to 
their  former  distance  from  the  Nile  and  along  the  river's  course 
through  the  remainder  of  Middle  Egypt,  leaves  the  breadth  of  the 
valley,  in  most  places,  somewhere  about  nine  miles.  No  buildings 
are  found  here,  as  in  Upper  Egypt,  although  the  city  of  Memphis, 
the  more  modern  capital  of  the  Kingdom,  which  would  appear  to 
have  emulated  Thebes,  formerly  stood  here.  The  name  still  exists 
in  the  village  of  Menf ,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to  the  south 
of  Cairo,  but  it  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  while  Cairo,  a 
city  built  by  the  Arabs,  stands  on  the  eastern  side.  But  if  the 
abodes  of  the  living  have  disappeared  from  ancient  Memphis,  those 
of  the  dead  still  remain.  The  whole  mountain  chain,  as  well  as  the 
sandy  desert,  which  runs  within  the  valley  at  its  base,  is  full  of 
tombs,  similar  to  those  that  are  found  in  Upper  Egypt.  This  dis- 
trict, however,  is  particularly  distinguished  by  another  species  of 
monuments,  the  pyramids,  which  by  their  prodigious  massiveness, 
if  nothinjj  else,  must  forever  excite  the  astonishment  of  mankind. 
These  are  .situated  sometimes  sin;:^le,  sometimes  in  groups,  on  a  strip 
ot'land  tliirty-fivc  miles  long,  extending  from  Gliizeh  or Djlzeh,  op- 
posite in  a  slanting  direction,  the  present  capital,  Cairo,  to  beyond 
Meidun.  Many  of  them  are  so  gone  to  decay  that  only  slight  traces  of 
them  can  now  be  discovered,  while  others  continue  to  tower  o'er 
the  wrecks  of  time  and  to  withstand  the  shock  of  ages.  That  it 
would  have  been  difficult  at  any  time  to  tell  their  exact  number  is 
evident.  They  all  stand  upon  that  sterile  plain  covered  with  sand 
and  filled  sepulchres,  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  mountain  chain. 
Those  of  Djizeh,  opposite  Cairo,  which  are  generally  understood 
when  the  pyramids  are  spoken  of,  are  followed  at  about  nine  miles 
to  the  south  by  those  of  Sakkara,  near  the  ancient  Memphis,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  are  numerous  sej)ulchres.  Farther  on  are 
those  of  Dashoor  and  others,  all  more  injured  than  those  just  men- 
tioned as  far  as  Meidun.  Altliouuh  it  he  uncertain  whether  or  not 
they  reached  beyond  this   it  is  pretty  evident  that  pyramids  were 
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never  built  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
have  gone  to  ruin  there  sooner  than  the  large  temples.  Some  think 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  the 
stone  which  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt  produce  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
JFairly  given  as  the  reason,  for  the  limestone  of  which  the  pyramids 
are  mainly  constructed  is  fouiid  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  sand- 
stone and  farther  on  granite  also  prevails. 

Lower  Egypt  begins  at  the  point  where  the  Nile  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  division  of  its  waters  exte'nds  fertility,  which,  con- 
fined in  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt  to  the  narrow  valley,  here  takes 
a  wider  range  and  stretches  over  the  plains  enclosed  by  the  branches 
of  the  river.  The  western  mountain-chain,  which  has  hitherto 
straightened  it  here  makes  a  bend  into  Libya;  the  eastern  chain 
terminates  just  below  Cairo  with  the  mountain  Mokattam.  There 
is  an  ancient  Egyptian  tradition  mention  by  Herodotus,  that  the 
Nile  had  at  one  time  a  different  course  and  turned  toward  the  Lib- 
yan desert.  Even  if  this  tradition  should  not  be  received  in  its 
fullest  extent  yet  modern  research  has  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  stream  formerly  flowed  toward  Libya. 
The  valley  near  the  Natron  lakes,  from  which  it  is  only  divided  by 
a  ridge,  which  in  the  western  side  of  Lower  Egypt  is  known  hy 
the  name  of  the  Wnterlcss  sea  (Bahr  Belama),  gives  very  evident 
traces  that  it  once  formed,  though  long  before  the  period  to  which 
proper  history  reaches  back,  the  bed  of  the  river.  (Vide  Me- 
moires  Sur  1'  Egypte  i,  223,  etc.,  by  Gen.  Andreossi).  The  stu- 
pendous dam,  which  turns  the  waters  in  a  different  direction,  was 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Menes,  the  first  historical  King  of  Egypt 
and  founder  of  Memphis.  According  to  the  account  iu  Herodotus 
the  damming  was  made  one  hundred  stadia,  eleven  or  twelve  miles, 
above  Memphis.  It  is,  in  fact,  easily  seen  that  it  was  by  this  dam 
that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  first  driven  into  their  present  chan- 
nels and  the  Delta  rendered  fertile  and  habitable. 

A  striking  example  is  given  in  Lower  Egypt  of  the  great  changes 
which  may  take  place  in  the  features  and  shape  of  a  country,  by 
great  physical  convulsions  and  changes  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  decay  of  its  culture.  But,  with  respect  to  the  submer- 
gence and  upheaval  of  the  land  itself  within  what  may  be  called  the 
historic  ages,  in  this  particular  country,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  neglect  of  the  canals  and  dams  alone  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time  would  bo  sufficient  to  cause  much  change.  Gen.  Andreossi, 
an  investigator,  who,  by  his  knowledge  of  physics  and  hydrostatics. 
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-was  competent  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  subject  and  judge  thereof 
places  it  beyond  dispute  that,  as  to  its  origin,  the  Delta  was  formed 
from  the  sediment  of  the  river,  with,  in  comparatively  late  ages, 
some  assistance  from  art,  thus  supporting  the  assertion  of  Herodo- 
tus that  the  Delta  was  a  gift  of  the  Nile. 

The  constitution  and  character  of  J:he  land  of  Egypt,  in  its  differ- 
ent geographical  divisions,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  condition 
and  character  of  its  inhabitants  must  not  only  have  been  subject  to 
great  changes,  but  also  that  great  dissimilarity  must  have  existed 
among  them.  From  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country,  there- 
fore, let  us,  for  a  brief  space,  turn  our  attention  to  the  inhabitants 
And  patiently  make  a  few  preliminary  inquiries  concerning  them. 

In  regard  to  this  the  first  object  of  inquiry  is  the  color,  the  fig- 
ure, in  short  the  whole  external  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  or 
what  may  be  called  the  national  cast,  in  so  far  as  this  inquiry  may 
enable  us  to  unravel  the  intricate  question  regarding  the  particular 
race  of  men  to  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  may  be  considered  as 
belonging. 

There  are  two  sources  whence  we  may  draw  in  our  effort  to  deter- 
mine this  problem  ;  these  are,  first,  the  ancient  writers ;  and  second, 
the  monuments. 

Herodotus,  speaking  as  an  eye  witness,  mentions  incidently  that 
the  Egyptians  were  a  dark-brown  race,  with  woolly  or  rather  curly 
hiiir.  This  he  does  in  his  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  Colchians, 
who  had  this  color  and  hair  were  originally  Egyptian  colonists. 
AmmiauusMarccllinus  confirms  Herodotus  in  calling  the  Egyptians 
brown.  But  to  the  sober-minded  modern  travelers  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  in  appearance  much  the  same  as  the  Copts,  their 
descendants,  are  to  their  eye  to  da3^  *'  I  believe,"  says  Denon, 
**  the  ancient  race  of  the  Egyptians  to  exist  in  the  present  Copts  ; 
a  kind  of  dark  colored  Nubians  (basam^s),  much  as  they  are  seen 
on  the  ancient  monuments;  flat  foreheads,  half  woolly  hair,  the 
eyes  rather  staring,  high  hips,  the  nose  rather  short  than  flat,  a 
large  mouth  with  thick  lips,  placed  rather  distant  from  the  nose,  a 
thill  and  poor  beard,  few  graces  of  body,"  etc.  *'  The  color  of  the 
skin,"  says  Belzoni,  **  is  nearly  the  natural  color,  if  we  assume  that 
the  (ancient)  Eiryptians  were  of  the  same  color  as  their decendants, 
the  present  Copts,  of  whom  some  are  as  fair  as  Europeans."  Few 
countries,  however,  are  from  their  situation  more  exi)osed  to  the 
invji^iions  of  forciiriuM's  than  is  E^^ypt,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  three 
sides   l>y  nomad    horJe^  ;    and  as  it  has  always  been  a  principal 
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phioe  for  traiie  it  bas  been  much  visited  by  strangera,  who,  however, 
ne  Deed  not  suppose  were  likely  to  h;ive  iiitei'tuingled  largely  with 
the  body  of  the  people.  VVe  must  also  remember  that  Egypt  had 
beei]  oirilized  ia  iu  own  wuy  for  tboasand^  of  years  before  the 
risit  of  Herodotus,  duriug  which  time  maoy  changes  might  have 
taken  place. 

The  truth  of  thia  remark  will  be  best  confirmed  by  the  monu- 
meittH  which  still  exist  of  nacient  Egypt.  A  Dumber  of  various 
sized  idols  have  often  been  i-eferred  to,  from  which  we  should  judge 
of  the  physiognomy  of  the  people,  and.  although  the  negro  feiiliires 
appear  in  Home  of  these-,  it  must  be  considered  that  we  can  neither 
fix  the  time  when  nor  the  district  where  these  were  made.  In  the 
judgment  of  some  distinguished  critics  the  Sphinx's  head  comes 
the  nearest  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  profile.  One  of  them,  namely, 
the  colossal  Sphinx's  head  ■  near  to  the  great  pyramid  of  Djizch, 
waa  thought  by  one  critic  to  have  presented  a  slight  cast  of  the 
negro;  bat  at  first  glance  I  thought  it  might  fairly  be  taken  as 
ipresentlng  a  different  race,  namely,  the  Phoenicians,  (hat  is,  if 
'e  are  to  undorstiind,  as  ia  reasonable,  that  those  people  are  repre- 
mtod  in  thfir  dcacendnnts  of  the  present  day.  As,  however,  the 
Phoenicians  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  bearded  race  and  the 
Sphinx  is  beardless  it  may  have  been  designed  to  represent  the 
Egyptian  variety  of  that  race,  for,  according  to  Gen.  x:6,  the 
Egyptians  and  C.inaanites  or  Phoenicians  were  descended  respect- 
ively from  Mizraim  and  CiluaaD,  two  sons  of  Ham,  or  Cham,  a 
eoQ  of  Noah. 

But,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  if  we  study  the  monuments,  the 
temples,  obelisks,  etc.,  of  which  we  can  certainly  pronounce  that 
they  belong  to  the  flourishing  periods  of  the  Pharaohs,  we  shall  find 
this  course  most  agreeable  to  sound  criticism.  These  are  largely 
covered  with  works  of  art,  which  contain  a  great  number  of  human 
figures,  either  representing  deities  or  men.  They  clearly  indicate 
all  through  n  desire  in  the  artist  to  copy  nature,  from  their  faith- 
fully representing  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  peoples,  their 
features,  color  and  nature  of  their  hair,  etc.  The  same  proofs 
that  this  was  the  case  are  found  upon  the  temples  of  the  Thebaid  as 
IS  of  Persepolis  in  Asia.     If  the  historical  meanings 
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were  designed  to  be  readily  understood  necessity  must  have  led  to 
this,  and  from  this  it  probably  became  a  rule  of  ancient  art,  and  as 
a  consequence  those  countries  are  vast  libraries  of  lithic  books. 
Says  a  distinguished  critic  in  this  line:  "  It  is  impossible  to  com- 
pare these  monuments,  as  they  are  now  delineated,  and  to  consider 
the  people  who  erected  them  to  have  been  negroes.  I  refer  here  to 
the  great  historical  bas-reliefs  upon  the  temples  at  Thebes,  with 
which  Denon  has  first  made  us  acquainted.  The  figure  of  the  king 
comes  before  us  at  difierent  times  and  upon  different  occasions.  It 
is  always  the  same  head;  so  that,  according  to  the  writer  himself, 
it  seems  to  be  a  portrait,  or  rather  an  idealized  portrait.  But  it  is 
so  far  from  having  the  least  appearance  of  African  lineaments  that 
it  seems  rather  to  approach  the  Grecian  model.  Just  as  little  re- 
semblance is  there  to  be  seen  of  the  ideal  African  in  more  than  a 
hundred  heads  of  his  attendants,  as  \yell  warriors  as  priests.  I 
refer  as  well  to  the  other  reliefs  upon  all  the  temples  above  Thebes, 
so  far  as  they  are  made  known  to  us  in  the  great  work  upon  Egypt. 
I  refer,  finally,  to  the  very  accurately  finished  plate  of  the  repre- 
sentations upon  the  obelisks,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  ZoSgu. 
Compare  also  the  heads  of  the  sphinxes  and  deities  upon  the  top  of 
the  obelisk  on  Mount  Citatrio,  and  the  similar  fragment  of  another 
in  the  museum  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  and  see  if  there  be  anything  to 
be  found  of  the  ideal  African  character."  (Heeren's  Researches, 
etc.) 

Although,  perhaps,  this  author,  from  whom  I  have  quoted,  should 
not  justly  be  understood  in  that  way,  yet  his  general  tenor  might 
be  thought  to  convey  the  notion  that  his  opinion  of  what  we  under- 
stand as  the  negro  race  was  not  a  very  elevated  one,  as  we  would 
eay  ;  and  yet  he  appears  to  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  ChampoUion 
that  the  Egyptians  were  a  genuine  African  descended  race  and 
nearly  black.  Now,  the  Latin  word  niger,  from  which,  what  we  un- 
derstand as  the  typical  African  has  his  appellation  of  negro,  means 
black,  and,  we  know  there  are  some  we  call  negroes  that  are,  first, 
much  blacker  than  others  ;  that  is,  there  are  varieties  of  this  color 
represented  in  the  race ;  and,  secondly,  we  know  further  that  there 
are  some  negroes  who  have  as  good  facial  features  and  as  good  figures 
or  phj'sical  shapes  as  any  white  man  on  earth  ;  not  to  mention,  finally, 
that  some  negroes  have  as  good  and  sweet  a  disposition,  have  as 
pure  a  heart  and  mind,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  as  pure 
and  good  in  the  sight  of  God  as  any  white  person.  But,  you  say, 
this  is  a  slight  digression  from  the  main  subject;  and  for  what  pur- 
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pose  ?  My  friend,  consider  thou,  that  because  an  individual  of  your 
8i>ecie8  is  of  a  black  or  brown  or  red  or  any  other  oi^lor  you  please* 
this  should  not  prevent  but  that  he  should,  in  your  judi^mont,  lH>th 
public  and  private,  have  equal  rights  as  if  of  any  other  color  than  that 
he  hath,  or  of  a  combination  of  all  colors,  Siiy  white.  Much  injustioo 
has  been  done  to  individuals  and  races  bv  the  entertainment  in  the 
mind  of  nations  or  corporations,  or  individuals,  of  ideas  of  thoir 
inferiority  in  some  way  or  other,  although  if  everything  in  the 
respective  cases  were  known,  the  persons  entertaining  these  ideas 
and  those  of  whom  they  were  entertained  would  bo  in  no  good 
thing  or  character  inferior  to  one  another.  My  frionti,  consider 
thou,  that  thou  shouldst  practically  allow  and  give  equal  rights  to 
all  human  beings,  and  that  thou  shouldst  not  judge  so  much  from 
appearance  as  to  judge  righteous  judgment.  But,  is  our  author 
correct  in  agreeing  with  Champollion  that  the  Egyptians  wore  a 
genuine  African  descended  race?  You  may  agree  with  him  in 
that;  but,  whether  correct  or  not,  you  will  fihd  that  Mi7.raim,  or 
Egypt,  descended  from  the  same  ancestor  as  did  Nimrod,  the 
founder  of  NineVeh,  and  as  that  great  and  powerful  and  dominating 
race  of  Central  Asia  called  the  Assyrian,  yea,  and  Babylonian.  (See 
Gen.,  chap.  x.).  Of  course,  the  Egyptian  race  must  have  ap- 
proached more  or  less  in  general  appearance,  color  and  character 
to  the  nations  on  all  sides  of  them  ;  on  the  one  side  to  the  nations 
of  Africa  to  the  south  and  west  and  to  the  south-east  and  south- west 
of  tBem  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  Syrians,  Assyrians,  Persians 
and  Indians  of  Asia,  as  well  as  in  later  times  very  slightly  to  the 
Greeks  and  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor.  Their  position  on  the  map 
among  those  nations  would  imply  in  general  what  I  now  say  as  to 
the  Egyptians ;  that  is,  I  mean  without  their  necessarily  having  hud 
much  intercourse  with  foreigners ;  for  we  learn  that  as  to  foreign- 
ers they  were,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  generally  disposed  to  bo 
exclusive,  to  maintain  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  so  their 
own  type  of  race,  but  the  monarchs,  to  some  extent,  married 
foreign  wives. 

Of  this  type  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  left  us  abundant  illus- 
tnUioD  in  the  pictures  of  themselves  on  the  walls  of  the  chaml>ers  of 
of  the  dead.  The  colors  in  these  appear  still  ho  fresh  and  [perfect 
as  to  excite  the  wonder  ofeverv  one  who  examines  them.  The 
sabjects  mostly  relate  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  Egyptiati»i ;  the 
hamao  figure  is  confiequently  \(try  frequent  in  all  it's  \fO*-\iioim. 
Everrthing  else  being  faithfully  copied  from  nature  it  is  reasonable 
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to  conclude  that  these  are  also.  Although  Bruce  had  already  called 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  those  pictures  in  the  royal  sepulchres 
of  Thebes  yet  it  was  the  literati  attached  to  the  French  expedition, 
who  were  thoroughly  competent  to  examine  them  and  took  the 
pains  to  do  so»  who  first  imparted  to  us  a  clear  conception  of  them. 
The  first  remarkable  specimen  of  them  is  given  in  the  sepulchres  of 
Eleithyias,  in  the  Thebaid,  which  is  found  to  be  the  true  school  for 
Egyptian  antiquities,  because  they  represent  their  whole  manner 
of  living  and  almost  every  part  of  their  domestic  economy.  Women 
as  well  as  men  are  here  portrayed;  the  **men  are  red;  the 
women  yellow  ;  the  clothes  white ;  the  hair  of  the  men  is  very  dark, 
curled  but  not  short,  as  among  the  negroes."  (Costaz  1.  p.  156.) 
Still  clearer  proofs  are  found  in  that  magnificent  sepulchre  opened 
at  Thebes  by  Belzoni.  In  these  the  light  and  dark  men  are  expressly 
distinguished  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  former  are  represen- 
ted as  the  victors  or  rulers  and  the  latter  as  the  conquered  or  pris- 
oners. '*  I  remarked,  "  says  Denon,  **  many  decapitated  figures  ; 
these  were  all  dark,  while  those  who  had  struck  ofi^  their  heads 
and  still  stood  sword  in  hand  were  red.  "  But  in  thiit  of  Belzoni 
not  only  the  light  and  dark,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, the  three  principal  colors,  white,  brown  and  black  are  disting- 
uished from  each  other  with  the  nicest  exactness.  There  appears 
no  question  in  the  mind  of  explorers  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Egyp- 
tians wished  to  represent  the  proper  color  of  the  skin  in  their  paint- 
ings, so  far  as  their  colors,  or  rather  their  knowledge  of  combining 
the  colors  to  produce  certain  varieties  of  color,  would  allow.  They 
appear  not  only  to  have  endeavored  to  represent  the  color,  but  also 
the  physiognomy  of  the  difierent  nations  in  the  exactest  manner 
possible.  It  has  been  asked:  **  Who  can  mistake  the  Jewish  physi- 
ognomy among  the  captives  in  plate  Vn  of  Belzoni?"  But  these 
may  have  represented  Arabs,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Assyrians,  or, 
etc.,  all  of  whom  bore  such  a  close  similarity  of  features,  dress,  &c., 
to  each  other.  Look  at  the  human  figures  on  the  slabs  from  Nin- 
eveh in  Layard,  and  Rawlinson  and  see  if  they  do  not  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  our  typical  Israelite.  When  Denon  descended  one 
of  the  openings  which  lead  to  the  sepulchral  chambers,  he  found  his 
previous  suspicions  to  be  in  a  still  more  certain  manner  confirmed 
))y  nature.  A  number  of  mummies  which  whre  not  banded  up, 
showed  that  the  hair  was  long  and  lank  and  the  shai>e  of  the  bead 
itself  approximating  to  the  beautiful.  In  relation  to  this  I  may  say 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  occasionally  ex- 
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ised  their  precogative  of  selecting  their  wives  from  uationa  out- 
I  cido  of  the  bounds  of  Africa.     In  my  miud,  therefore,  it  would  not 
I  Im  a  necessary  conclusiou    that  all    those  buried  in    the  Egyptian 
royal  tombs  were  of  Egyptian  or  African  race. 
By  way  of  illustration  of  the    snbject  of  the  Egyptians   proper 
BlJfi  may  rpfur  ti>  a  matter  of  two  documeuts,   in  the  form   of  com- 
IjBici'cial  conlrac'ta,  of  which   the  original  of  the  one    was  at   Paris, 
lUie  fac-simile  of  tho  other  at  Berlin.     These  have  been   translated 
hy  Prof.  Bockh  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Martin.     They  are  found  to  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  names  occurring  in  them  being 
Egyptian.     The  men  in  both  arc  described,  according  to  their   ex- 
r  ternal  appearance    and,   of  course,    their    color.     In    the    Berlin 
r  document  the  seller,  Pamenthes,  is  said   to   be   of  a   dark   color, 
r  (-"^^"TT/""* )  which    is  the  word  used  by  Herodotus  in  describing 
the  color  of  the   Egyptians  ;  and  the  buyer,   Osarreres,  is   said   to 
be  honey  colored  or  yellowish.     The  shape   of  the  nose  and  face  is 
also  stated  but  give  no  idea  of  our  ideal  African  physiognomy. 
From  all  we  have  seen  thus  far,  therefore  two  things  arc  reason- 
ftably  inferrable  ;  one  that  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  themselves 
Ithere  was  a  difference  of  color,  as  individuals    arc    expressly    dis- 
Itinguiebedfromenchother  as  being  ot'a  darker  or  lighter  complexion  ; 
l.the  other  is  that  the  castes  of  warriors  and   priests,   according  to 
the  representations    on  all  tho  monuments  executed    in  colors,   be- 
longed to  the  fairer  class.     Their  color  is  dark-brown    or  in    some 
cases  swarthy.     It  cannot  bo  maintained    that  the    color  was    ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  applied  to  them  upon  the  monuments  ;  but  it 
haa  become  a  fixed  and  settled  type,    in    the    same  manner   as  the 
yellow  or  yellowish  complexion    became    the    standing    type    for 
women.     The  deities,  on  the  contrary,  both    male  and  female,  had 
in   general  distinctive  coler,    but  the    iudividnals    amongst    them 
_  differ. 

It  has  b}'  some  investigators  been  concluded  that  althongh  there 
was  a  standard  dark  colored  race  in  Egypt  this  was    not    the   only 
'tace  there,  but  that  there  was  also  a  tribe   fairer  though  not  com- 
pletely white  which  had  for  a  period  spread    themselves   over   not 
only  Lower  and  Middle  but  also  over  Upper  Egypt.     "We   may 
moreover  conclude,"  says  Heeren  (Researches,  etc.),  "that  this  was 
the  ruling  tribe,  to  which  the  king,  tho    priests  and    warriors    bo- 
longed  ;  and  that  the  magnificent  monuments  of  art  in  this   district 
Birere  erected  by  them.     The  case  is  very  different,  notwithstanding 
B  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject,  when  we  come  to  exam- 
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ine  into  the  descent  of  the  fairer  race  and  to  inquire  whether  it 
was  of  African  origin  or  not.  I  have  observed  upon  another  oc- 
casion that  this  question  cannot  be  determined  from  history.  Can 
we,  indeed,  trace  the  origin  of  other  nations,  the  Greeks,  for  ex- 
ample, or  even  our  own  from  public  records  ?  Recourse,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  had  to  such  arguments  as  may  be  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  people  themselves,  both  as  regards  their  external 
appearance  and  their  civilization." 

Since  the  obscurity  which  overhung  the  subject  of  Egyptian 
civilization  has  been  so  well  cleared  up  by  the  investigations  of  the 
monuments  this  question  has  either  assumed  a  different  aspect  or 
has  been  answered  with  greater  satisfaction.  The  southern  frontier 
of  proper  Egypt  forms  merely  a  political  boundary  ;  the  whole 
strip  of  land  from  Mero3  to  the  Mediterranean,  along  the  course  of 
the  Nile's  valley,  appears  somewhat  like  a  world  in  itself.  The 
same  deities  which  were  worshiped  in  MeroS  were  worshiped 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  valley.  We  recognize  the  same  art 
in  their  building,  their  sculptures  and  their  paintings.  We  recog- 
nize just  the  same  writing,  the  same  hieroglyphics,  upon  the  mon- 
uments of  Meroeas  upon  those  of  Thebes ;  and,  if  wo  knew  that 
this  writing  was  from  the  language  spoken  by  the  people,  we  might 
thence  conclude  that  this  language  was  spoken  along  the  course  of 
the  whole  valley.  It  is  true  we  have  no  conclusive  evidence  re- 
specting the  ancient  language  of  the  Ethiopians  in  Mero^  and  its 
relation  to  the  Egyptian  ;  but  it  is  considered  that  their  close  af- 
finity is  proved  by  a  pa^ssage  in  Herodotus.  In  endeavoring  to 
show  that  the  Ammonians  were  a  colony  of  Egyptians  and  Ethiop- 
ians, he  says:  (^^vijv  fierd^u  a/i^6T£pw>  vofitZovTe^,)  that  is  liter- 
ally enough  '*they  used  varieties  of  the  same  language ;"  for  it  is 
evident  the  passage  would  have  no  sense  at  all  if  the  languages  had 
been  altogether  different.  To  this  may  be  added  that  the  best  in- 
formed and  most  accurate  explorers  recognize  the  same  color, 
the  same  features,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  fashions  and 
weapons  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  as  they 
find  portrayed  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  In  reference  to  this 
says  Heeren:  **  It  was  on  this  ground  I  was  induced  to  express  my 
opinion  that  it  was  the  race  of  which  we  now  discover  the  remains 
in  the  Nubian,  though  by  loss  of  liberty  and  religion  much  degen- 
erated, which  once  was  the  ruling  race  in  Egypt."  And  still  Prof. 
Heeren  considers  this  race  to  have  had  a  fairer  complexion  than  the 
great  body  of  the  Egyptian  people  and  were  the    founders  of   the 
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moQumeats  and  tha  origindtoi-a  of  all  worka  of  art  nnd  of  the 
civiltzatioa  of  the  Nile's  valley.  There  were  indeed  different  races 
in  Egypt  friim  a  very  early  period ;  and  it  is  allowed  the  Hyksos 
dotuiauted  there  for  a  Iiiiig  period  of  time.  They,  doubtless,  had 
a  perceptibly  fairer  complexion  than  the  typical  Nubian  ;  although, 
after  a  few  generations  there,  if  dressed  up  like  the  Egyptian  or 
Nubian,  they  might  be  taken  by  an.  ethnologist  for  the  same  or  a 
^•ariety  of  the  very  same  lace.  G.  A,  Hoskins  says,  in  reference  to 
the  Hyksos,  "  and  these  shepherd  kings  or  nomad  hordes,  with  the 
vitality  of  a  hardy  and  uncorrnpted  race,  reigned  over  the  degener- 
ated Egj'ptians  at  Memphis  (the  more  remote  districts  probably 
tributary  to  them)  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (a 
period  HS  according  to  Lopsius  of  500  years,  according  to  Ronget 
of  1,900 years,  and  according  to  Bunaeu  of  922  years;  while  by 
Wilkinson's  interpretation  of  the  monuments  it  is  only  340  years), 
leaving  no  records  of  their  civilization  or  of  deference  for  the  re- 
ligion of  the  conquered  race."  ("  A  Winter  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  1863,  p.  75.") 

It  is  said  that  this  race  led  no  monuments  there  after  them  of 
their  own  erection,  nothing  to  indicate  their  long  residence  or  dom- 
inancy  (but,  according  to  the  shortest  period  given  above,  that 
by  Wilkinson,  they  were  in  Egypt  for  about  eleven  or  twelve  suc- 
cessive generations,  long  enough,  it  would  reasonably  appear,  hav- 
ing the  power  in  their  own  hands,  for  them  to  have  at  least  partially 
stocked  with  their  own  race  all  the  districts  of  Egypt) ;  and  that 
instead  of  introducing  civilization  and  encouraging  culture,  they 
went  in  a  fair  way  of  obliterating  all  that  was  there  before  they  eu- 
tered.  They  must,  indeed,  according  to  this,  have  been  savages, 
men  who  not  only  lacked  all  genius,  but  the  elements  of  common 
Bense  and  humanity.  But,  can  we  suppose  that  they  did  not  make 
such  an  impression  upon  the  country,  during  their  long  occupation 
of  it,  as  not  to  leave  a.  noticeable  element  of  their  own  fairer-skinned 
race  after  them  (if  perchance  by  this  time  they  had  a  fairer  skin 
than  the  Nubian  who  is  taken  fairly  to  represent  the  typical  ancient 
Egyptian )  when  a  certain  portion  of  them  returned  from  the  coun- 
try, saber  in  hand,  having  been  worsted  by  one  opponent  who 
proved  to  have  a  stronger  force  than  they,  and  went  up  and  built 
Jerusalem.  In  one  place  Prof.  Heeren  makes  the  dominant  race, 
who  introduced  civilization,  culture,  erected  the  monuments,  en- 
couraged traile  and  religion,  etc.,  to  have  been  a  fairer  race  dis- 
tinctively than  the  general  race  of  the  Nile's  valley,  but  still  truly 
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African  and  of  the  priest-caste  of  Ethiopia.  In  another  place  he 
makes  them  to  have  been  fairly  represented  by  the  Nubian  on  the 
monuments,  which  might,  of  course,  be  taken  as  indicating  them  to 
have  been  truly  African,  but  would  hardly  account  for  the  extra 
fairness  of  the  skin  which  he  attributes  to   them  in  another  place. 

It  is  alleged  that  there  is  no  proof  of  any  monuments  having 
been  erected  prior  to  the  18th  dynasty.  If  it  be  said  the  Great 
Pyramid  was  built  by  the  fourth  dynasty  recent  investigation  makes 
this  to  mean  that  it  was  built  by  the  20th,  which  embraced  the  real 
fourth  ;  and  that  the  18th  dynasty,  so  called,  embraced  tlie  first  and 
was  really  Shepherd.  If  the  implication  in  the  allegation 
above  referred  to  be  true  not  only  before  the  Shepherds  appeared 
in  tliat  county,  but  until  after  they  were  expelled  therefrom,  there 
was  no  civilization  nor  ability  to  represent  it  in  monuments  or  rec- 
ords in  Egypt  or  in  the  Nile's  valley.  The  shepherds  then  must 
have  stirred  up  those  old  Africans  to  produce  the  most  remarkable 
and  astonishing  works  of  art  that  have  ever  been  produced  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  I  They  must  have  set  those  people  to  thinking 
and  acting,  although,  from  the  accounts  of  them,  they  would  not  ap- 
pear to  have  thought  or  acted  much  themselves.  Or,  was  it  not 
possible  for  some  of  those  shepherd  races,  along  the  course  of  the 
ages  of  their  residence  in  the  Nile's  valley,  to  have  become  priests? 
It  would  seem  that  being  kings  for  so  long  a  period,  some  of  them 
would  have  developed  a  genius  for  the  priesthood  and  would  have 
founded  primitive  monasteries  and  encouraged  trade  and  civilization 
as  was  the  wont  of  the  priests.  But,  you  will  say  that  in  such 
course  they  must  have  acted  independently  or  have  founded  a  caste 
themselves,  they  not  being  of  the  original  priest-caste.  If  we 
rightly  understand  who  those  shepherds  were,  we  have  a  type  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  patriarch  Abraham,  who,  as  all  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Shepherd  tribes,  was  both  chief  and  priest  of  his  clan.  Mel- 
chizedek,  of  Salem,  was  both  priest  and  king  (Gen.  xiv:  18).  In 
the  primitive  institutions  of  the  pastoral  or  shepherd  races  of  Asia, 
the  father  of  the  family  was  priest  as  well  as  chief.  **  The  system 
of  patriarchal  government,"  says  Layard  (Nineveh,  etc.,ii,  9), 
^'  faithfully  described  by  Burkhardt,  still  exists  as  it  has  done  for 
4,000  years  in  the  desert." 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  shepherd  tribes,  who,  we  are  informed, 
were  expelled  from  Egypt  in  1542  B.  C,  and  those  who  worsted 
and  succeeded  them,  called  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  it  may  be  al- 
together unnecessary  for  me  to  remark  here  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
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tiling  in  history  to  find  brothers  of  the  differeut  shepherd  or  Scyihic 
familiea  to  disagree.  Without  adducing  any  particular  examples, 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  insipid,  I  may  reni;irlt  that  the 
Irish  and  Scottish  monarchical  histories  are  but  too  full  of  such. 
If  the  monuments  of  the  Nile's  valley  be  thought  too  much  for  the 
ahility  and  genius  of  the  Scythic  race,  why  not  those  of  Persepolis, 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  etc.,  be  thought  too  much  for  the  same  race 
originally  ?  This,  however,  ia  intended  rather  to  be  suggestive  than 
normative  of  this  subject ;  for,  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  Hyksos 
were  a  thoughtless,  shiftless  aad  unprodticlive  race  themselves, 
still  we  have  a  right  to  think  concerning  them  in  connection  with  the 
whole  subject  of  the  history  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Nile's  valley  and, 
while  wo  make  some  suggestions  not  in  their  nature  unreasonable, 
still  leave  the  question  an  open  one. 

For,  with  respect  to  the  originators  of  the  civilization  and  culture 
of  the  Nile's  valley,  many  investigators  have  for  themselves  con- 
cluded that,  if  they  proceed  to  derive  that  civilization  from  outside 
of  that  valley,  itself,  then  the  Indians  or  some  tribe  of  the  Indians 
of  Asia  are  the  only  nation  whence  tlie  ancient  Egyptians  and  their 
civilization  could  have  originally  descended.  It  would  be  unreason- 
'  able  to  assert  that  no  political  or  religious  shoot  could  have  been 
transplanted  in  the  very  early  ages  from  India  to  Ethiopia ;  nnd  al- 
though only  shoots  in  which  every  foreign  trace  would  be  lost  in  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  successive  generations  by  their  being  in- 
grafted into  a  foreign  soil  and  climate  —  their  mixture  by  blood 
with  foreigners,  so  to  speak  — still,  if  they  came  there  they  should 
be  not  unlikely  to  have  had  descendants,  whether  or  not  these  be- 
came civilizers  or  culture  producers  in  the  country. 

That  some  people  from  India  found  their  way  thither  in  early 
times  historical  proofs  are  not  wanting.  Syncellus  (p.  120,  Veni- 
tian  edition)  informs  us  A/9iom  dri  too  hSah  nura/iou  ciaorivTcs  upA^ 
rj  AiytiKTou  wiT^Tai/.  "  Aethiopians,  who  had  emigrated  from  the 
river  Indus,  dwelt  near  Egypt."  Historians,  however,  say  that  the 
itninigratjon  here  referred  to  did  not  take  place  before  the  reign  of 
Amenophis  or  Memnon,  belonging  to  the  18th  dynasty;  conse- 
quently in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thebes  ;  and, 
if  this  be  so,  neither  the  origiu  of  the  nation  nor  it9  civilization  can 
be  derived  from  this  source. 

Moreover,  Herodotus,  VII.,  70,  in  distinguishing  the  Ethiopians 
from  the  character  of  their  hair,  says:  "  The  Eastern  Aethiopians 
in  Asia  have  straight  huir,  while  the  African  Aethiopians  have  the 
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most  curly  hair  of  all  men."  But  in  regard  to  this  statement  many 
investigators  have  found  reason  to  take  issue  with  the  father  of  his- 
tory, as  they  claim  to  have  found  many  African  Aethiopians  who, 
notwithstanding  the  color  of  their  skin,  have  as  straight  and  lank 
hair  as  the  Aethiopians  of  Asia. 

The  typical  African  was  and  is  called  Aethiopian,  as  Africa  was 
called  Aethiopia.  Now,  the  first  root  of  the  name  Asia  is  Aes,  as 
that  of  Aethiopia  is  Aeth ;  that  is,  the  th  in  the  one  is  turned  into 
its  equivalent,  Sy  in  the  other.  The  letter  (Z,  or  dhy  is  doubtless  the 
root  consonant,  which  would  be  dialectically  turned  into  d,  as  in 
Sesosis  for  Sethosi^  and  Sesostris  for  Sethostris.  I  think,  more- 
over, the  root,  Aedhy  makes  it  sufficiently  plain  that  the  Saethites, 
or  Sethites,  the  **  Sons  of  God  "  of  Genesis  vi :  1,  2,  were  consid- 
ered by  the  ancient  writers  the  aboriginal  peoples  of  both  Asia  and 
Africa  (Aes-fhir-ica),  which  would  mean  in  either  case  the  country 
of  the  children  of  God. 

**  Thus  much  I  know  "  (says  Herodotus,  IV,  197),  **  four  nations 
occupy  Africa,  and  no  more ;  two  of  these  nations  are  aboriginal 
and  two  not.  The  Libyans  and  Aethiopians  are  aboriginal ;  the 
former  lying  northward  and  the  latter  southward  in  Libya ;  the 
foreign  settlers  are  Phoenicians  and  Greeks."  Herodotus,  though  % 
he  may  not  have  been  altogether  correct,  nor  yet  as  full  as  to 
information  on  this  subject  as  would  now  bo  thought  to  be  requis- 
ite, gives  us,  as  he  says,  so  far  as  he  knew  and  how  the  matter  was 
understood  among  the  literati  of  Greece  in  his  time.  He  describes 
in  a  general  way  and  does  not  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  Af- 
rica geographiccally  and  tribally  as  do  modern  explorers.  In  his 
time  the  eastern  districts  of  northern  Africa,  above  Aegypt,  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  we  now  comprise  under  the 
names  of  Nubia  and  Sennaar  were  occupied  by  two  races ;  one  ab- 
original, which  he  included  under  the  general  name  of  Aethiopians, 
and  the  other  an  immigratory  Arabian  race,  leading,  for  the  most  part 
a  wandering  life.  In  the  army  of  Xerxes  we  find  the  Aethiopians  and 
Arabians,  above  Aegpyt,  associated  under  the  same  commander. 
According,  however,  to  Pliny  (vi,  34),  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from 
Philae  to  Meroe,  were  occupied  by  Arabians,  differing  from  the 
Ethiopians.  But  this  was  speaking  without  sufficient  distinctive- 
ness, for  the  Nubian  tribes,  who  actually  occupy  that  space,  speak 
a  language  different  from  the  Arabic,  and  it  docs  not  appear  likely 
that  Arabians,  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  language,  should 
have  relinquished  it  in  order  to  adopt  that  of  a  bari)arous  or  con- 
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quered  people.  A;s,  in  Africn,  the  Arabian  descent  and  language 
are  considerod  tho  most  honorable,  investigators  and  explorers  into 
tbo  rnces  and  aliairs  of  that  country  consider  themsolvos  justified 
in  cliissing  all  those  nations  as  abori<^in:d  who  do  not  speak  Arabic, 
or  give  evidence,  in  some  way,  of  their  being  of  foreign  descent. 

The  Nubians  ara  first  mentioned  by  this  name  in  tho  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  by  Eratosthenes  in  Strabo  (p.  1135) ;  but  the  name  soon 
oame  into  use,  sometimes  as  a  general  name  for  the  tribes  dwelling 
on  both  sides  of  tho  Nile,  from  Egypt  to  Meroe,  and  sometimes  in 
a  more  limited  sense  for  the  present  Dongola.  Their  chief  mark 
of  distinction  is  that  their  dwellings  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Bnrkhardt,  in  his  explorations,  appears  to  have  made  a  specialty 
of  this  nation,  and  the  accuracy  of  bis  accounts  are  shown  by  their 
having  been  honorably  confirmed  by  the  later  explorers,  Wadding- 
ton  and  Harabury.  The  position  of  this  nation  in  tho  Nile's 
valley,  as  lying  intermediate  between  Egypt  and  Meroii,  being 
geographically,  at  least,  a  connecting  link,  shows  of  what  interest 
ftnd  importance  it  is  for  us,  by  all  the  knowledge  we  can  become 
possessed  or,  to  know  whether  tho  Nubians  be  really  a  connecting 
link,  physiologically,  ethnological ly  and  linguistically,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  ancient  MeroS  and  Egypt.  The  same  result  is,  in 
tffeot,  arrived  at  if  we  have  become  satistied  that  they  are  of  a  com- 
mon stock  of  those  nations,  whether  or  not  they  might  be  consid- 
ered as  a  connecting  link  between  these  two. 

The  Nubians,  then,  live  in  a  land  of  monuments,  which  are  reason- 
»bly  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  their  forefathers.  Entirely 
different  from  the  Arabic  is  their  language,  of  which  Bnrkhardt 
has  given  us  specimens  ;  and  neither  that  nor  their  external  appear- 
SDoe  justifies  that  an  Arabian  origin  be  attributed  to  them.  They 
are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  hair  either  naturally  curly  or  arti- 
ficially arranged  by  the  women,  but  not  at  all  woolly ;  it  oflen 
forms  an  elevated  ornament,  like  those  on  the  monuments.  Their 
visage. has  nothing  of  the  typical  negro  features  ;  the  men  are  well 
formed,  strong  and  muscular  with  delicate  features.  They  are 
Bomething  shorter  than  the  Egyptians.  They  have  only  a  little 
beard  growing  under  the  chin,  as  upon  the  Egyptian  statues.  They 
are  very  thinly  clad,  almost  naked  ',  but  are  all  armed  with  a  spear 
five  feet  long,  a  dagger  and  a  large  shield,  formed  of  the  skin  of 
the  hippopotamus.  The  women  are  well  made,  with  pleiising 
features.  The  men  buy  them  of  tliL'ir  parents,  but  frequently, 
also,  intermarry  with  the  Arabs.     (  Burkhavdt,  p.  194.)     According 
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to  Hennicke  (p.  164),  the  Nubian  is  thin  and  slender ,  but  beauti- 
fully formed,  and  bis  beauty  is  as  unchangeable  as  that  of  a  statue. 
He  has  more  courage  and  daring  than  the  Arabian,  etc.  The 
Nubian  language  is  now  spoken  in  •Dongola,  where  the  Arabic  is 
spoken,  but  imperfectly.  **  In  passing  along  the  Wadys  of  Nubia," 
continued  Burkhardt,  *'  it  often  occurred  to  me  to  remark  that  the 
size  and  figure  of  the  inhabitants  were  generally  proportionate  to 
the  breadth  of  their  cultivable  soil ;  wherever  the  plain  is  broad, 
and  the  peasants,  from  being  able  to  carry  on  agriculture  to  a 
tolerable  extent,  are  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  they  are 
taller  and  more  muscular  and  healthy ;  but  in  the  rocky  districts, 
where  the  plain  is  not  more  than  twenty  to  thirty  yards  in  breadth, 
they  are  poor,  meagre  figures,  in  some  places  appearing  almost  like 
walking  skeletons."  Speaking  further  of  the  women,  he  says: 
**  I  have  even  seen  beauties  among  them  Denon  has  certainly  not 
done  justice  to  them,  but  they  are  worn  down  from  their  earliest 
youth  by  continual  labor,  the  whole  business  of  the  house  being 
left  to  them,  while  the  men  arc  occupied  exclusively  in  the  culture 
of  the  soil.  Of  all  the  women  of  the  East,  those  of  Nubia  are  the 
most  virtuous ;  and  this  is  the  more  praisewoithy  as  their  vicinity 
to  Upper  Egypt,  where  licentiousness  knows  no  bounds,  might  be 
expected  to  have  some  influence  upon  them." 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  evident  that  the  manners  and 
character  and  to  some  extent  the  physical  condition  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Nile's  valley  could  not  have  everywhere  been  the  same. 
Local  circumstances  rendered  this  impossible ;  for  some  districts 
only  allowing  this  particular  sort  of  life  and  no  other,  while  others 
diflfered  in  these  respects  in  allowing  only  a  certain  other  sort  of 
life;  and  the  intercommunication  between  the  peoples  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  valley  being  in  general  only  very  limited, 
these  causes  in  the  course  of  generations  must  needs  have  produced 
very  different  developments  of  character  in  the  peoples.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  mountainous  regions  necessarily  followed 
a  pastoral  life,  as  did  also  the  tribes  in  the  fenny  districts  of  the 
Delta  ;  their  soil  .being  unfit  for  agriculture.  Other  tribes  close  to 
the  Nile  were  fishermen  and  mariners,  as  the  nature  of  their  habita- 
tion made  it  more  profitable  than  handicraft.  But  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  civilized  part  of  those  peoples  dwelling  in  the 
valley,*  carried  on  all  the  principal  branches  of  domestic  business, 


*  Out  of  about  60,000  square  miles  Egypt  is  said  to  have  only  about  eleven  or  twelve  thouBAnd 
ol  cultivable  land,  its  valley  to  the  soathem  frontier  being  about  650  miles  in  length. 
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teftll  of  which  they  iittained  to  i^reat  perfection,  fts  is  ascertained 
from  the  represtiiitiitions  foiiitd  in  the  caves  so  often  met  with, 
jrhere  they  are  seen  portrayed.  Agricultural  occiipatiODs, — 
lowing,  sowing,  digging,  harrowing,  reaping,  binding,  treading 
nt  the  corn  hy  oxen  and  storing  it;  fishing  with  tbo  hook  33  well 
3  nets  and  Baiting  tbe  Bsh  ;  hunting  ;  the  vintage  and  ita  varioua 
laboi-s;  cattle  hrecding  and  herds  of  kine,  horsed,  asses,  sheep ; 
tlie  navigation  of  the  Nile  as  well  with  sails  as  oars  ;  tbe  weighlog 
of  live  stock  for  sale,  all  this  is  here  represented. 

Bat  tho  diEferance  of  manners  of  life,  if  not  of  descent,  which 
would  appear  generally  indicated  in  tho  representations  given  us 
npon  the  monuments,  ia  thought  by  some  investigators  to  shed  a 
light  upon  that  celebrated  institution,  which  the  Egyptians  had  in 
common  with  tbe  Hindoos,  namely,  the  division  into  castes  or 
hereditary  ranks,  of  which  according  to  tho  most  accurate  author- 
ities, there  were  seven  in  Egypt.  Tho  two  most  honorable  were  the 
priests  and  warriors;  the  next,  merchants  and  shopkeepers  and 
mariDers;  then  two  castes  of  herdsmen;  to  which  may  be  added, 
but  not  till  the  later  period  of  the  Pharaos,  the  interpreters  or 
brokers.  Although  the  origin  of  castes  among  those  nations 
transcends  the  period  of  written  records  and  strict  historical  evi. 
dcnce  cannot  therefore  be  adduced,  j'ct  it  is  thought  very  probable 
that  the  difference  of  descent,  connected  with  the  different  modes 
of  life  first  laid  tho  foundation  of  it  in  the  Nile  "s  valley  and  that 
tbe  various  castes  at  first  were  different  tribes.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  policy  in  the  infancy  of  civil  society  expected  to  find  this 
rigid  separation  of  professions  a  security  for  their  preservation  and 
a  means  for  their  perpetuation  as  in  the  idea  a  desideratum  ;  nor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  accidental  causes  might  nnd,  in  effect,  did 
give  rise  to  new  castes,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  interpreters  in 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Pyammetichus;  but  tho  principal  question 
here  was,  or  is,  from  what  cause  did  this  institution  originnlly  arise  ? 
a  question  about  which  ere  this  the  reader  may  or  not  be  satia- 
i  in  his  own  mind  from  all  the  preceding.  But  it  is  a  great  and 
Ittonisbing  fact,  as  Bunscn  observes  (vol.  1,  p.  358),  that  the 
bpire  of  Merofj,  on  its  first  appearance  in  history  possessed  an  es- 
tblished  mythology,  that  is,  a  series  of  gods.  And  there  is, 
mrding  to  some,  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Egyptian  mythology, 
t  not  its  institution  of  castes,  is  derived  originally  from  Asia. 
Bunscn'a  comparison  (Id.  p.  355)  of  some  of  the  names  of  tho 
Egyptian  gods  and  goddesses  with  those  of  the  Syrian,  Phoenician 
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and  Baqy  Ionian  divinities  is  very  striking  and  the  names  of  the  Asiatic 
deities  do  not  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Egyptian. 

**  Although/'  says  Baron  Eckstein,  '*  the  Coptic  is  the  antipodes 
of  the  Sanscrit,  a  thousand  reasons  seem  to  conspire  to  make  us 
look  in  the  basin  of  the  Indus  for  the  seat  of  primitive  civiliza- 
tion, transported  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  at  an  epoch  preceding 
the  time  when  Southern  Asia  was  wrested  from  the  Cushites  by  the 
Arian  and  Semitic  races.  If  we  find  in  the  popular  forms  of  worship 
of  India,  the  contrast  between  which  and  the  religious  notions  of 
the  Vedas  is  so  marked,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  creeds  of 
Egypt,  is  there  any  reason  to  feel  surprised,  when  we  discover  some 
words  in  Coptic  that  have  an  equivalent  in  the  Sanscrit?  There  is 
one  thing  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  inquiry  relative 
to  those  distant  times.  It  is  absurd  to  say :  this  is  of  Indian  and 
that  of  Egyptian  origin,  for  the  influences  that  shaped  them  have 
followed  the  tide  of  immigration. 

Thus,  even  while  admitting  the  influence  of  the  ^rian  and  Semitic 
creeds  upon  the  forms  of  Egyptian  worship,  we  cannot  avoid  recog- 
nizing ki  certain  portions  of  the  Vedas  a  character  common  to  the 
religion  of  Egypt.  The  cause  of  these  coincidences  must  be 
sought  in  the  primitive  extension  of  the  race  of  Cush  and  of  Shem 
in  the  regions  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Arian  tribes." 
(Researches  Concerning  Primitive  Humanity.) 

Thebes, 

It  is  said  that  Egyptian  sculpture  can  never  be  thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated  without  seeing  it  with  the  rich  and 
harmonious  coloring  which  always  accompanies  it.  It  is  only  by  a 
visit  to  the  excavations,  especially  to  those  recently  made  and 
which  have  not  been  defaced  by  the  accidents  of  time  or  the  hand 
of  man  that  we  can  understand  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  temples  when  gorgeously  decorated.  *'A  first  visit  to  Thebes," 
says  Mr.  Hoskins,  in  describing  his  second  visit  there  in  1863, 
**  must  ever  be  one  of  the  most  impressive  events  in  every  man's 
life.  The  gigantic  and  imposing  ruins  surpass  everything  of  the 
kind  to  be  seen  elsewhere ;  and  the  sculptures  which  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  temples  and  tombs  are  the  only  pages  in  which,  as  far 
as  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  extends,  we  can  now  with  cer- 
tainty read  the  principal  events  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  Kings, 
their  wars,  their  triumphs  and  their  gratitude  to  the  gods,  the  cer- 
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Ginonies  and  mysteries  of  the  most  mysterious  of  rcligiomt,  ;iiul  the 
arts,  occupations,  tnides  and  primitive  life  of  the  people." 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Herodotus,  who,  according  to  his  own 
itccount,  was  in  Thebea,  should  have  scarcely  said  a  word  about  its 
monnrnetits  nnd  hut  little  more  of  its  history.  It  is  supposed  hy 
some  that  this  conduct  of  bis  arose  from  Hecateus  of  Miletus  biving 
visited  Thebes  before  him  and  that  ho  may  have  thought  it  un- 
Docessary  to  repeat.  Let  this  have  beeo  as  it  may,  all  wo  have 
fi-oiii  Herodotua,  as  to  its  history,  is  a  few  particulars  which  he 
gathered  in  conversation  with  the  priests  there  ;  for  what  he  says 
elsewhere  upon  Egypt,  from  tlie  accounts  given  to  bim  by  the 
priests,  he  seems  to  have  obtained  from  the  priests  of  Memphis  and 
Heliopotis,  cities  which  he  had  visited  before  ho  went  to  Thebes, 

Diodorus  of  Sicily,  who  visited  Thebes  in  about  anno  fiO  B.  C, 
is  our  principal  early  authority  upon  that  city.  He,  in  his  descrip- 
tions, therefore,  tapeulcs  as  an  eye-witness,  and  there  is  as  yet  found 
no  good  reason  of  accusing  him  of  falsehood  or  exaggeration;  he 
refer:^,  also,  to  the  agreements  of  his  statements  with  those  of  oth»r 
writers. 

As  to  the  accounts,  oral  and  written,  open  to  bim  and  which  he 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  he  thus  expresses  himself; 
"What  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Egyptian  priests  I  shall 
note  down  after  having  carefully  examined  it."  Herodotus  he 
mentions  only  with  disapprobation,  on  account,  as  he  says,  of  the 
fublcs  with  which  he  had  diversified  his  narratives.  The  authors 
he  most  used  were  the  elder  Hecateus,  whose  affair  with  the 
Theban  priests  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ;  the  younger  Hecateus, 
Ciidmus  and  Hcliauicus. 

Two  centuries  prior  to  the  time  of  Diodorus,  Manetho,  the 
Egyptian  high  priest  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  drew  up  iii  the  Greek 
language,  from  the  archives  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  a  continuous 
history  of  Egypt.  This  history,  upon  which  some  slight  doubt  has 
betn  thrown  by  some  expressions  in  the  writings  of  Eusebius,  who 
lived  nearly  six  centuries  after  Manotho,  has  in  modern  times  been 
corroborated  by  the  deciphering  of  the  royal  names  and  titles  on 
the  monuments  through  the  discovery  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics  ; 
for  a  series  of  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs  are  here  traced  out,  as 
they  are  found  in  the  catalogue  of  Miinctho.  particularly  in  his 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties. 

By  comparing  together  these  three  great  writers  upon  the  Egyp- 
U»n  antiquities  we  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions :  As  Hero- 
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dotus  made  use  of  the  priestly  traditions  at  Memphis,  Diodoras  of 
those  at  Thebes,  and  Manetho  of  thos^  at  Heliopolis,  together  with 
all  the  others,  it  follows  that  we  have  in  those  three  writers  the 
priestly  traditions  (under  which  are  comprised  their  written  as  well 
as  oral  accounts )  as  preserved  by  that  body  at  the  three  principal 
seats  of  learning  in  Egypt. 

Thebes  was  built  upon  both  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  without,  as 
far  as  we  know,  being  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  greater  part 
and  more  considerable  of  the  monuments  are  now  denominated 
from  the  villages,  which  are  situated  in  the  plain  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream.  Thus,  on  the  western  side,  are  the  villages  of  Medinet 
Abou  and  Gornou  :  on  the  eastern,  Luxor  and  Kamac;  and,  quite 
at  the  northeastern  end  of  the  valley,  Med  Armuth,  which  is  the 
extreme  point  of  the  ruins  that  now  remain.  They  are,  however, 
so  similar  in  extent  and  grandeur  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  those  on  the  eastern  or  western  side  should  have  the 
precedence. 

Monuments  on  the  Westei^n  Side  at  Thebes. 

These  are,  indeed,  of  various  descriptions,  forming  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series,  from  south  to  north,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Libyan  mountain  ridge,  so  that  a  large  plain  extends  between  it 
and  the  river,  which,  doubtless,  was  once  filled  with  private  dwell- 
ings. In  proceeding  from  south  to  north  the  first  object  that 
arrests  the  attention  is  the  remains  of  an  extensive  race-course,  at 
whose  southern  extremity  stands  a  small  temple ;  there  is,  however, 
fast  by  a  gate  of  such  large  dimensions  as  to  show  that  a  much 
larger  building  must  once  have  stood  there.  The  area  of  this  race- 
course, according  to  the  estimate  of  the  French,  is  seven  times  that 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  near  Paris,  and  consequently  it  afforded 
ample  space  for  the  review  and  exercise  of  such  lars:e  armies  as 
sometimes  conquered  on  the  Euphrates  and  subdued  Asia  Minor 
and  Scythia.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  an  enclosure,  which 
forms  at  present  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  hills,  among  which 
the  gates  or  inlets  may  yet  be  distinguished,  of  which  there  are 
reckoned  thirty-nine,  though  their  number  are  supposed  to  have 
amounted  to  fifty  altogether.  The  principal  entrance,  where  a 
large  opening  is  left,  looks  eastward,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  enclosure  shows  that  at  one  time  it  was  embellished  with 
Atately  edifices,  composed  of  triumphal  monuments.    Probably  this 
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Spacious  plain  was  locateil  just  without  the  city ;  a  similar  one  of 
smaller  dimensioas  is  found  on  the  eastern  side,  nearly  opposite  to 
this;  and,  if  both  were  situated  without  the  city,  we  may,  with 
great  probability,  determine  its  soulbem  boundary.  These  en- 
closures were,  doubtless,  used  for  exercising  the  troops,  for  chariot 
races,  for  prize  contests,  and,  perhaps,  when  not  in  asc,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  they  may  have  been  used  for  public  pleasure 
parkis. 

Directly  at  the  northern  end  of  the  race-course  is  a  palace  and 
temple.  Connected  with  the  palace  is  a  pavilion  of  two  stories, 
containing  many  saloons  and  apartmouta  and  numerous  windows. 
The  situation  is  so  chosen  as  to  command  a  view  not  only  of  all  the 
monuments  of  Medinet  Abou,  but  also  of  those  on  the  other  sido 
of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  whole  plain  in  which  Thebes  was  built. 
Everything,  even  the  decorations  which  cover  the  walls,  seems  to 
indicate  that  this  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  king.  The  subjecta 
represented  differ  from  those  in  the  temple,  being  intermingled 
with  scenes  of  domestic  life.  This  edifice  is  in  general  much 
injured,  the  upper  part  of  it  being  the  best  preserved. 

About  2oO  feet  northwest  of  this  pavilion  is  situated  the  great 
palace  of  Medinet  Abou.  Its  entrance  is  formed  by  one  of  those 
mighty  superstructures,  which  are  comprised  by  the  French  under 
the  nume  of  pylons;  the  Greeks  call  them  -afioizuUia.  They  consist 
of  two  obtuse  pyramids,  in  this  instance  sixty-six  feet  high,  which 
enclose  between  them  the  principal  gate,  forming  the  grand  en- 
trance. This  leads  into  a  large  court,  which  is  surrounded  by  gal- 
leries, formed  on  one  side  by  eight  great  pillars  and  on  the  other 
by  pilasters,  to  which  colossal  statues  of  Osiris  are  fixed  as  carya- 
tides, but  not  so  as  to  give  any  support.  The  sight  of  those  colos- 
sal pilaster-caryatides  excites  in  the  beholder,  so  we  are  assured 
by  eye-witnesses,  an  indescribable  feeling  of  awe  and  veneration. 

Opposite  to  the  principal  entrance  stands  a  second  pylon,  though 
on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  It  leads  into  a  second  court  of  pillars 
or  a  peristyle,  whose  galleries  are  likewise  formed  by  pilasters  with 
caryatides  and  columns.  An  eye-witness  says  of  this :  '*  Of  all  the 
parts  of  the  building  this  peristyle  is  the  most  imposing  by  its  tre- 
mendous mnssivcness  and  solemn  grandeur.  Wo  are  convinced  that 
its  fouuders  wished  to  make  it  imperishable  and  that  the  Egyptian 
architects  who  were  intrusted  with  its  structure  did  their  utmost  to 
make  it  endure  to  the  latest  posterity.  The  pillars  are  colossal 
though  not  remarkably  elegant;  their  diameter  near  the  base  ia 
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nearly  seven  feet  and  a  half  and  they  are  nearly  twenty  feet  high, 
yet  they  do  not  seem  too  large  to  support  the  immense  stone  blocks 
which  form  the  architraves  and  roof.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful 
than  the  beauty  of  those  tall  columns.  The  effect,  however,  of 
this  peristyle  is  greatly  increased  by  the  pilaster-caryatides  which 
add  so  greatly  to  its  magnificence.  When  the  Egyptian  ailists 
affixed  the  images  of  the  gods  to  these  pilasters,  which  support  the 
splendid  roof,  covered  with  golden  stars  on  blue  ground,  do  they 
not  seem  to  have  intended  to  represent  the  deity  himself  under  the 
arch  of  heaven,  expanding  in  his  ethereal  space?  For  the  people 
not  to  have  been  impressed  with  religious  awe  at  the  sight  of  this 
assemblage  of  their  deities,  who  seemed  to  dictate  the  laws  of  wis- 
dom and  justice  which  were  everywhere  written  on  the  walls,  we 
conceive  to  have  been  impossible.  And  if  we,  unacquainted  with 
the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians,  could  not  enter  these 
walls,  in  which  every  pillar  is  a  deity,  without  emotion,  what  a 
powerful  impression  must  the  sight  of  them  have  produced  upon 
those  who  saw  a  religious  mystery  in  every  pai-t?"  This  account 
from  a  present  witness  will  be  likely  to  inspire  the  reader  with  a 
juster  appreciation  of  those  once  magnificent  objects  than  a  simple 
story  about  lifeless  masses.  The  back  part  of  the  palace  is  chiefly 
in  ruins ;  but  many  apartments  are  still  to  be  seen,  which  seem  to 
have  served  as  habitations,  the  description  of  which  here  could  not 
be  rendered  sufficiently  intelligible  without  a  plan. 

The  sculpture  of  this  palace,  both  within  and  without,  makes  a 
still  more  interesting  contemplation.  On  the  outside  are  rep- 
resented scenes  of  war,  battles  by  land  and  sea.  In  several  rep- 
resentations of  land  engagements  the  Egyptians  are  conspicuously 
victorious.  The  king  always  appears  on  his  colossal  war  chariot, 
armed  with  a  lance,  bow  and  arrows,  his  missiles,  of  course,  car- 
rying consternation  and  destruction  into  the  ranks  of  his  enemies. 
The  Egyptians  are  partly  engaged  in  fighting  and  partly  in  mar- 
shaling their  forces,  two  and  four  men  deep.  The  same  figure  of 
the  king  again  appears,  now  driving  slowly  along,  now  stopping 
and  now  forcing  his  way  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Another 
piece  represents  a  lion  hunt.  Standing  in  his  chariot  the  king  pur- 
sues two  lions  through  the  thicket ;  one  of  them  is  already  killed  ; 
the  other  is  fleeing,  pierced  by  four  arrows.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  pictures  is  the  naval  engagement.  It  represents  the  enemy 
repulsed  in  endeavoring  to  effect  a  landing  and  the  victory  seems 
decided  for  the  Egj'ptians.     The   king  is  standing  on  the  shore. 
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discharging  missiles  at  the  enemy,  muoy  of  whom  lie  slain  at  bis 
feet  and  others  in  fi'ont  of  him.  Two  squadrons  are  contending 
near  the  coast.  The  construction  of  the  Egyptian  war  vessels  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  Nile's  boats,  and  they  have  always 
a  lion's  head  at  the  prow ;  they  are  properly  called  long  Ehips. 
Those  of  the  enemy  are  nearly  of  the  same  general  construction. 
Although  apparently  decided  the  battle  still  continues.  The  ships 
of  the  enemy  appear  in  confusion  ;  partly  taken  or  sunk,  and  partly 
ready  to  strike  colors.  Even  the  traces  of  the  naval  tactics  are 
obiterviible.  The  hostile  fleet  is  surrounded  by  the  Egyptians  and 
there  appears  no  chance  of  a  single  craft  escaping.  In  all  these 
warlike  subjects  the  several  nations  are  most  sharply  distinguished 
by  their  costume,  head-gear  and  accoutrements.  In  the  land  battles 
the  soldiers  of  the  hostile  army  are  invariably  portrayed  with  beards 
and  long  garments.  In  the  naval  engagements,  on  the  contrary, 
their  clothing  is  short  and  light ;  the  head  covering  of  one  portion 
consists  of  a  sort  of  round  turban,  ornamented  at  the  top  with  a 
wreath  of  feathers ;  the  others  wear  a  helmet  seemingly  made  of 
the  skin  of  a  wild  beast.  They  are  a  people  from  a  southern 
climate ;  the  French  artists  at  once  recognized  them  as  Indians. 
Tills  difference  of  costume  is  also  very  accurately  represented  in 
the  succeeding  representations,  so  far  as  this  can  be  observed  in  the 
present  state  of  the  structures. 

Of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  though  different,  is  the  sculpture 
in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  The  subjects  represented  are  tri- 
umphs, but  closely  connected  with  religion,  for  the  procession  is 
not  only  directed  to  the  gods,  but  the  deities  themselves  take  part 
in  it.  The  most  considerable  of  those  reliefs  are  found  in  the  per- 
istyle above  described.  On  one  wall  the  victorious  king,  recogniz- 
able as  such  by  the  serpent  on  his  head-dress,  sils  in  his  chariot. 
The  horses  adorned  with  splendid  trappings  are  held  and  managed 
by  his  attendants.  He  himself  is  standing  in  a  commanding  atti- 
tude while  the  prisoners  of  war  are  brought  before  him.  They 
advance  four  rows  deep^  every  third  or  fourth  being  led  by  an 
Egyptian.  They  are  dressed  in  blue  and  green  cloaks,  under  which 
they  wear  a  short  covering  round  the  middle.  The  Egyptians  wear 
white  garments  with  red  stripes;  all  the  colors  are  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  prisoners  are  uuarmed,  their  weapons  tied  above  their 
heads.  In  the  front  of  the  conqueror's  chariot  are  lying  a  heap  of 
amputated  hands,  seemingly  of  the  men  killed  in  battle.  As  to 
(bo  prisoners  they  do  not  appear  mutilated. 
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On  the  northern  wall  of  this  same  peristyle  is  portrayed  a  tri« 
umphal  procession.  The  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  is  borne  on  a 
rich  palanquin  by  eight  soldiers.  They  are  adorned  with  feathers, 
the  emblem  of  victory.  The  throne  is  covered  with  splendid  car- 
pets ;  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  rests  on  a  cushion.  He  carries  in 
his  hand  the  cross  and  keys,  the  emblems  of  consecration ;  two 
genii  stand  behind  and  shade  him  with  their  wings.  The  lion»  the 
sparrow-hawk,  the  serpent  and  the  sphinx,  emblems  of  greatness, 
are  on  his  side.  The  procession  consists  partly  of  warriors,  orna- 
mented with  palms  and  feathers,  partly  of  priests  who  offer  incense. 
Another  seems  to  recite  from  a  roll  the  deeds  of  the  victor.  The 
procession  moves  towards  the  temple  of  Osiris,  whose  statue  is  vis- 
ible. Four  priests  come  to  meet  and  receive  the  hero,  and  to  lead 
him  into  the  temple,  where  he  presents  his  offerings. 

The  train  then  proceeds  and  the  god  himself,  leaving  his  holy 
habitation,  accompanies  the  king,  surrounded  by  every  species  Of 
festive  pomp  ;  twenty-four  priests  bear  him  on  a  kind  of  carriage. 
They  are  enrobed  in  long  stately  cloaks.  At  the  bead  is  the  con- 
queror in  different  habit  and  head-dress.  The  sparrow-hawk 
hovers  over  him ;  the  sacred  red  bull  follows  in  the  train.  Seven- 
teen priests  bearing  the  attributes  of  the  deity  march  first  in  the 
procession,  the  whole  of  which  is  now  evidently  changed  into  a 
religious  pageant.  It  is  not  here  the  warriors,  but  the  priests  who 
act  the  principal  parts.  The  scene  again  changes ;  the  king  ap- 
pears presenting  an  offering  to  the  gods.  It  is  noticeable  that 
this  scene  appears  to  relate  to  agriculture.  A  priest  presents  a 
handful  of  corn  to  the  king  which  he  cuts  through  with  a  sickle ; 
and  afterwards  he  offers  his  gift  to  the  god.  This  scene  appears  to 
represent  the  king  as  favoring  the  arts  of  peace  and  his  gratitude 
to  the  overruling  Providence  for  the  products  of  agriculjbure ; 
the  former  portrays  him  in  the  splendor  of  his  martial  achieve- 
ments. The  scenes  are  related  to  each  other,  though  not  closely ; 
but  if  the  pictures  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  all  the  de- 
signs would  be  more  easily  understood. 

In  one  of  the  side  rooms  are  sculptures  which  are  equally  deserv- 
ing of  attention.  The  complete  piece  represents  in  three  divisions 
the  initiation  of  the  king  into  the  priestly  mysteries.  He  is  first 
purified  by  one  of  the  priests ;  others  then  take  him  by  the  hand 
and  lead  him  into  the  sanctuary.  All  here  is  mysterious,  the 
priests  nearly  all  appearing  in  masks  of  beasts.  The  French  literati 
were  under  the  impression  that  this  whole  representation  set  forth, 
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in  eome  way,  the  deeds  of  Sesostris;  aad  soiuo  who  think  that  they 
eubsUiiitiitted  their  belief  by  the  result  of  their  researche:^  appear  to 
me  a8  wise  as  Ihi-y  were  iu  this  matter. 

At  fiume  distance  to  the  north  of  this  place  stands  the  temple  of 
Medinet  Abou.  It  faces  the  Nile  iitid  has  propyliiia  in  an  unfinished 
Btate,  which  are  also  of  lat«r  date  than  the  chief  temple.  It  now 
lies  for  the  most  part  in  ruins,  its  cooatruolion  liaviag  been  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  temples. 

North-west  of  this  temple  follows  a  plain,  partly  oorered  with  a  , 
mimosa-wood,  which  may  be  called  the  field  of  collossi.  Seven- 
teen of  these  are  counted  upon  this  spot,  some  of  which  are  still 
standing,  while  others  are  in  part  or  altogether  throwa  down. 
Among  them  is  the  far-famed  Colossus  of  Memuon,  celebrated  for 
the  sounds  which  were  wont  to  issue  therefrom  at  the  sun's  rising. 

The  first  objects  that  strike  the  attention  here  are  two  colossi, 
close  together,  and  both  facing  the  Nile  ;  the  northern  one  is  called 
Damy,  the  southern  Shamy,  They  are  of  sandstone,  about  fifty- 
two  feet  higher  sixty  with  the  pedestal.  The  weight  of  each  when 
entire  is  estimated  at  something  over  130  tons.  The  one  to  the 
south  is  formed  of  ono  piece ;  the  upper  half  of  the  other  is  now 
composed  of  five  pieces.  As  colossi  were  originally  monoliths 
among  the  Egyptians,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  this  was 
originally  the  case  here.  This  statue,  as  we  learn  from  the  many 
ioscriplions  with  which  it  is  covered,  chiefiy  of  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, was  regarded  as  that  of  Memnon,  as  these  inscriptions  testify 
that  their  authors  bad  heard  the  voice  of  the  statue.  But  against  this 
doubts  have  been  raised,  originating  partly  from  the  quality  and 
color  of  the  stone,  and  partly  from  the  circumstances  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  that  the  colossus  was  broken  through  in  the  middle,  as  it  ia 
also  described  by  Pausanias ;  and  because  the  time  of  its  restora- 
tion is  unknown.  But  the  French  have  shown  these  objections  of 
no  great  weight,  having  proved  the  material  to  be  sandstone, 
though  now  become  black  through  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  tliough  the  restorer  of  the  statue  is  unknown  to  us,  nothing 
ciu  be  argued  from  that,  because  the  fact  itself  shows  that  it  has 
been  restored.  This  restoration  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected 
by  Septimius  Severus,  who  restored  and  repaired  various  objects  in 
Egypt  and  elsewhere. 

At  a  moderate  distance  to  the  northwest  of  this  colossus  are 
foubd  two  immense  stone  blocks,  covered  with  the  most  beaatiful 
hieroglyphics,  which  probably  were  nothing  more  than  the  pedestals 
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of  two  other  colossi.  A  little  north  of  these  close  to  a  triple  row 
of  pillars,  is  a  large  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue,  in  a  walking 
attitude  above  thirty  feet  high;  and  a  little  farther  the  trunk  of 
another  of  black  granite.  Still  farther  and  we  come  to  the  remnant  of 
a  colossus  of  yellow  marble,  represented  as  if  walking,  and  a  little  in 
advance  the  remains  of  two  sitting  colossi  of  red  granite  ;  and  still 
beyond  two  others  forty  feet  high,  in  a  walking  position.  And 
since  it  has  been  proved  that  the  level  of  the  earth  has  been  raised,  at 
least  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  since  the  beginning  of  our  era,  how  many 
others  may  still  lie  thrown  down  or  broken  bonekth  the  surface  of 
the  earth? 

But  what  was  the  cause  of  this  great  number  of  colossi  being 
thrown  together  in  such  seeming  disorder.  The  nature  of  the  spot, 
the  various  fragments  of  pillars,  etc,  lead  some  antiquarians  to 
conclude  that  at  some  time  an  immense  building  stood  here,  which 
with  its  pylons  and  courts,  its  colonnades  and  saloons,  must  have 
been  about  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  colossal  statues 
may  have  stood  before  the  pylons,  in  front  of  the  entrances  to  the 
courts  and  portico,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  palace  of  Osymandyas 
and  others.  It  appears  to  have  been  contrary  to  the  general  cus- 
tom of  the  Egyptians  to  place  them  anywhere  except  before  or  in 
the  interior  of  their  edifices.  With  regard  to  the  colossal  sphynxes, 
which  formed  avenues  the  case  was  different.  This  opinion,  too, 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  both  Strabo  and  Pliny  place  the 
colossus  of  Memnon  in  a  building,  called  by  the  former  Memnonium, 
and  by  Pliny  the  Serapeum.  Philostratus,  also,  in  his  life  of  Ap- 
pollonius,  compares  the  sanctuary  of  Memnon  with  a  forum, 
decorated  with  pillars,  walls,  seats  and  statues,  which  remind  us  of 
the  great  colonnades  and  halls  of  columns  of  the  temples.  If,  how- 
ever, on  the  one  hand,  the  enormous  dimensions  of  an  edifice  that 
would  contain  such  colossi  impress  us  with  wonder,  it  seems,  on 
the  other,  not  less  surprising  that  so  few  remains  of  it  are  now  left. 
This  difficulty,  however,  disappears,  if  the  building  be  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  of  limestone  ;  for  the  old  materials  of  such  have 
always  been  used  for  lime.  The  immense  excavation  in  the  lime- 
stone rocks  very  plainly  show  that  the  number  of  these  buildings  in 
Egypt  must  have  been  very  great. 

A  discovery  of  Belzoni  has  confirmed  this  assertion.  <«  I  found,** 
he  says,  **a  great  many  fragments  of  colossal  statues  of  granite, 
breccia  and  calcareous  stones  ;  and  from  the  o^reat  number  of  frasr- 
ments  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  of  standing  and   sitting  lioo- 
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beaded  stntues,  I  can  boldly  state  that  these  ruins  appear  to  me 
to  have  belonged  to  the  most  magnificent  temple  of  any  on  the 
western  side  of  Thebes." 

Still  farther  north  of  the  field  of  Colossi  is  the  palace  nuil  tomb 
of  Osymandyas.  The  ruins  of  this  bnildiag,  facing  the  Nile,  are 
the  most  picturesque  of  aacieat  Thebes.  The  building  is  com- 
posed of  sund-stone.  Many  pylons,  columns  and  pillars  with 
caryatides  are  yet  standing,  whilst  ruins  of  others  as  well  as  Colos- 
si forms  large  heaps  around.  Having  passed  through  a  ranjestic 
quadrangle  you  meet  with  a  quadrangle  above  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  in  breadth.  This 
is  all  in  ruins  except  two  pillars,  but  the  area  is  so  filled  up  with 
blocks  of  granite  that  a  person  niifiht  fancy  himself  in  a  stone 
quarry,  nevertheless,  on  a  closer  inspection,  these  are  found  to  be 
merely  the  ruins  of  one  immense  colossus.  It  has  been  destroyed 
by  violence,  but  the  head,  foot  and  hand  still  remain.  The  fore- 
finger is  nearly  four  feet  in  length  ;  the  breadth  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  in  a  straight  line,  is  twenty-one  feet.  The  height  of  the 
whole  could  not  have  been  loss  thau  fifty-four  feet.  The  pedestal 
eighteen  feet  high  is  still  standing  close  to  the  pylon  opposite. 
Bothpedestal  and  colossus  were  of  the  most  beautiful  rose  colored 
granite  of  Syeue.  The  pit  whence  it  was  dug  out  is  shown  near 
that  city  and  thence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  transported  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  miles,  notwithstanding  it  weighed  nearly 
niTie  hundred  Ions  {^^1  tons).  Inquiries  made  on  the  spot  have 
proved  that  this  building  contained  four  such  colossi,  of  which  one 
of  granite  seems  to  have  stood  near  the  one  described. 

A  second  pylon  not  quite  so  lofty  forms  the  entrance  to  a  peri- 
style, which  is  also  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  in  breadth.  It  was  surrounded  by  galleries, 
formed  in  the  north  and  south  by  a  double  row  of  pillars,  in  the 
east  by  a  single  row  of  pilaster-caryatides,  and  in  the  west  by  one 
row  of  pillars  and  another  of  pilaster-caryatides.  The  southern 
part  is  decayed  but  the  northern  is  sufficiently  preserved  to  enable 
OS  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole.  This  peristyle  contained 
two  colossal  statues,  each  about  twenty-three  feet.  One  is  entirely 
of  black  granite,  the  body  of  the  other  is  also  black,  but  the  head 
of  rose-colored  granite.  This  head  is  well  preserved.  "  It  posses- 
flea  that  graceful  calmness,  that  happy  physiognomy  which  pleases 
more  than  beauty.  It  would  be  impossible  to  represent  the  deity 
with  features  which  could  make  him  more  beloved  and  revered. 
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The  execution  is  admirable  and  it  might  be  taken  for  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  the  best  age  of  Grecian  art  did  it  not  bear  so  evidently  the 
Egyptian  character.'*     (Description,  1,  p.  129.) 

Out  of  the  peristyle  three  gates  of  black  granite  open  into  a 
spacious  saloon,  whose  roof  was  supported  by  sixty  piUars  in  ten 
rows,  each  six  pillars  deep ;  four  of  these  rows  are  still  standing. 
The  saloon  was  divided  into  three  compartments  and  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  awful  extent  ot  the  whole  by  knowing,  that  the 
pillars  of  the  middle  division  (the  others  are  a  little  smaller),  are 
thirty-five  feet  high  and  above  six  feet  in  diameter.  Out  of  this 
large  saloon  there  is  an  entrance  into  a  second  and  afterwards  into 
a  third.     In  each  are  eight  pillars  of  the  same  size  still  standing. 

From  the  traces  still  remaining  this  huge  building  must  have  been 
even  larger  than  as  above  indicated.  But,  however,  it  may  excite 
our  wonder,  as  a  monument  of  architecture,  it  is  not  less  admirable 
on  account  of  the  sculpture  with  which  its  walls  are  covered. 
These  consist  partly  of  sacred  pictures  with  hieroglyphics,  partly  of 
historical  reliefs.  The  former,  as  usual,  represent  deities,  with 
sacrifices  and  offerings  made  to  them  ;  but  the  latter  demand  a  more 
accurate  description.  It  will  be  seen  what  reason  we  had  to  regret 
that  such  a  small  part  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  whole  building 
should  have  been  presei-ved. 

The  first  of  these  reliefs  is  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the  first  of 
the  two  great  pylons.  It  represents  war  and  battles.  The  infantry, 
in  close  columns,  advance  with  their  leader,  a  man  of  large  size,  in 
his  chariot  at  their  head.  The  heat  of  the  battle  is  next  portrayed ; 
the  leaders  in  their  chariots  driving  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy ; 
the  slain,  the  wounded  and  the  flying  with  their  steeds.  In  the 
center  of  the  battlefield  is  a  river,  into  which  those  fleeing  leap, 
whilst  their  party  stand  on  the  opposite  bank  ready  to  receive 
them. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  pylon  the  chief  hero  sits  on  a  beautifully 
decorated  chair,  his  foot  resting  on  a  stool,  on  which  prisoners  are 
represented.  The  cushions  of  the  seat  and  stool  are  covered  with  the 
finest  material  and  dotted  with  stars.  A  column  of  twenty-one 
figures  in  long  garments  approach  him  supplicatingly  and  rever- 
entially. These  are  closely  followed  by  chariots  and  warriors  with 
large  shields.  The  army  to  which  they  belong  is  in  the  rear,  con- 
sisting of  infantry  and  chariots  with  one  soldier  in  each.  Next 
follows  the  baggage,  which,  though  attacked  by  the  enemy,  is 
bravely  defended. 
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Oo  the  nulls  of  the  peristyle  sceoes  equally  remarkable  are  dis- 
played. Here  is  another  battle  ecene.  It  seoras  like  a  hostile  in- 
vasiou  which  is  repelled.  A-  river  with  ita  many  wiiiiiing?*  traverse* 
lh«  field;  remains  of  the  blue  color  with  which  it  wiia  painted 
are  still  seen  in  many  places.  It  flows  round  a  caatle,  the  ob- 
ject of  contention  on  both  its  batiks.  The  i>o8ses8oi*s  of  the 
castle  are  crossing  the  river.  They  have  long  beurda  and  gar- 
ments and  war  chariots  with  three  men  in  each.  The  Egyjrtians 
on  the  opposite  side,  partly  on  foot  and  partly  in  chariots,  are  led 
by  their  king;  they  are  divided  into  different  bodies,  each  with  a 
separate  commander,  distinguishable  by  being  taller,  at  their  bead. 
They  beat  down  all  before  them  and  trample  on  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Many  of  the  enemy  in  their  retreat  are  drowned  in 
attempting  to  recross  the  river;  they  are  pursued  by  the  victors. 

The  storming  and  capture  of  a  fortress  is  represented  on  the  walls 
of  that  large  hall.  This  ia  probably  the  continuation  ot  the  fore- 
going subject.  At  the  foot  of  the  wail  is  a  kind  of  testndo,  formed 
of  large  shields.  Behind  or  under  it  are  the  warriors,  of  whom 
only  the  feet  are  visible.  A  scaling  ladder  ia  fixed  up  which  sol- 
diers are  climbing.  Of  tlie  four  stories  of  the  fort  the  first  is 
already  scaled.  The  struggle  goes  on  hotly;  the  besieged  hurl 
down  stones  and  burning  substances.  The  issue,  now,  is  no  longer 
doubtful ;  and  the  banner  hoisted  up,  pierced  through  with  arrows, 
ie  prolmbly  the  sign  of  surrender.  The  action  of  one  of  the  war- 
riors here  is  very  expressive,  he  himself  bi-eaking  his  arrow  across 
bis  knees.  If  the  remaining  part  of  the  palace  were  still  standing 
it  is  most  likely  there  would  still  be  found  the  triumphal  prooeesioa 
of  the  victor;  and  if  this  palace  b©  really  that  of  Osymandyas, 
described  by  Diodorus,  the  yet  moi-o  interesting  scene,  the  high 
court  of.  justice  of  Egypt,  with  the  chief  judge  presiding,  having 
the  symbol  of  trnth  upon  his  breast. 

The  French  think  they  have  recovered  the  monument  in  those 
buildings,  which  have  by  others,  misled  by  a  false  reading  of  the 
teit  of  Diodorus,  been  frequently  taken  for  that  of  the  Mem- 
nouium.  This  tlieir  view  has  the  support  of  the  statement  of  Dio- 
dorus that  at  ten  stadia  distant  were  the  tombs  of  the  virgins 
devoted  to  Ammon.  Tombs  are,  indeed,  found  at  thiB  distance, 
which  will  agree  with  this  statement,  and  have  not  the  appearance 
of  private  buildings.  Respecting  those  virgins  or  hierodulea  of 
Ammon,  who  in  after  ages  wore  allowed  to  marry,  the  principal 
passage  is  found  in  Strabo. 
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No  King  Osymandyas  is  mentioned  either  by  Herodotus  or  Man- 
etho  ;  nor  has  the  name  been  yet  discovered  in  any  inscription ;  but 
the  royal  legend  of  Sesostris,  or  Rameses  the  great,  is  everywhere 
displayed  on  the  monuments  ascribed  to  him.  The  subjects,  like- 
wise, of  all  the  reliefs,  the  battles,  triumphs,  etc.,  constantly  refer 
to  him.  Even  the  lion,  which  is  said  to  have  attended  him,  is  seen 
on  his  war  chariot  as  an  ornament,  in  this  respect  much  as  it  ap- 
pears in  connection  with  the  chariot  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  on  the 
slabs  from  Koyunjik  and  Nineveh.  And  to  whom  will  the  in- 
scription, quoted  by  Diodorus,  <<I  am  Osymandyas,  the  King  of 
Kings.  He  who  wishes  to  know  how  great  I  was  and  where  I  rest, 
let  him  surpass  my  works,"  apply  so  well  as  to  this  very  remark- 
able Egyptian  character?  It  has  been  suggested  that  Osymandyas 
may  have  been  a  name  of  the  great  Rameses,  as  the  name  of  Seos- 
tris  was  or  that  it  might  have  been  his  name  as  a  hero.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  highly  probable  that  his  deeds  are  represented  here* 
although  a  portion  of  the  building  may  have  belonged  to  a  period 
prior  to  his.  The  proofs,  however,  which  might  arise  from  going 
into  a  minute  comparison  of  the  sculptures  with  the  descriptions  of 
Diodorus  it  is 'impossible  to  give  here,  as  in  the  great  work  upon 
Egypt  very  few  sculptures  are  engraved  and  there  is  nothing  we 
have  to  avail  us  in  the  matter,  excepting  the  accounts  of  the  French 
and  some  more  recent. 

In  the  space  between  these  immense  edifices  and  the  Libyan 
mountain  chain  stands  the  temple  of  Isis,  which  although  smaller, 
is  still  highly  deserving  of  attention  from  its  fine  preservation.  In 
this  may  be  seen  in  its  fullest  splendor  the  effects  of  the  colors 
with  which  the  reliefs  are  painted.  Moreover,  the  narrower  dimen- 
sions of  the  building  enables  the  beholder  to  take  in  the  whole  at  a 
glance  by  which  he  is  better  able  to  judge  of  the  impressions  made 
by  these  embellishments.  All  the  reliefs  here  refer  to  religious 
subjects.  The  most  remarkable  among  them  is  a  judgment  upon 
the  deady  exactly  as  it  is  found  painted  upon  the  mummies.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  temple  served  also  as  a  sepulchre. 

Going  north  from  this  monument  the  traveler  finds  himself  in 
the  midst  of  an  alley  of  pedestals,  occasionally  interrupted,  but  im- 
mediately after  resumed.  A  more  accurate  examination  has  shown 
that  this  was  formerly  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  two  hundred  in 
number  and  of  a  colossal  size,  the  pedestals  being  six  feet  wide  and 
twelve  feet  long.  The  breadth  of  the  alley  runs  to  forty  feet ; 
the    distance   of  the  statues   from   each  other  being  seven  feet. 
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What  must  the  building  hiive  been  to  whlcli  such  an  ullt-v  led  I 
Immense  ruins  of  pylons,  of  wulla  and  of  steps  are  met  with,  but 
nothing  enliio.  There  is  a  remarkable  stone  vuiilt  in  the  form  of 
tn  arch,  without  us  has  been  shown  by  a  clo^^er  examination  being 
one.  If  tho  nncient  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  proper 
arch,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  were,  they  did  not  use  it  in  these 
kind  of  buildings. 

The  palace  uf  Crornou  or  Kornou  still  remaius  upon  this  west- 
ern side  of  the  Nile  pertaining  to  Thebes.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
largest  or  niosl  splendid  editices  of  the  royal  city,  but  it  is  far  too 
large  to  allow  that  an  idea  should  be  entertained  that  it  wa§  a 
private  dwelling.  It  was  no  temple,  but  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
middle  or  general  character  between  those  imperial  palaces  and 
private  dwellings.  Neither  sphinxes  nor  obelisks  nor  stupendous 
pylons  nor  colonnades  are  here  met  with.  The  whole  seems  calcu- 
lated for  habitation.  A  portico,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
supported  by  ten  coliunns,  forms  the  principal  entrance,  and  is 
still  almost  entire.  From  the  portico  three  doors  lead  into  the 
interior  of  the  building.  The  principal  and  most  central  door 
opens  into  a  vestibule,  supported  by  six  pillars,  and  from  this  pas- 
sages run  off  into  many  chambers  and  offices.  The  door  to  the 
left  in  the  portico  leads  likewise  into  a  saloon,  and  this  again  into 
many  chambers  with  courts  and  cabinets  on  the  side.  The  same 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  passing  through  the  door  to  the 
right,  but  everything  here  is  much  dilapitated;  so  that  the  whole 
building  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  independent  divisions, 
vhich  were,  nevertheless,  connected  by  their  opening  into  the 
great  portico  in  front.  The  conclusion  of  explorers  generally,  who 
have  been  unable  to  detect  any  religious  or  historical  scenes  or 
hierogliphycal  pictures  on  the  walls  is  that  if  it  were  not  a  royal 
residence  it  must  have  been  the  private  residence  of  some  great 
official  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  those  who  hold  this 
view  differ  from  Dr.  Hichardsou  (Modern  Traveler,  vol,  vi.  p.  86) 
who,  as  far  as  I  know,  stands  alone  in  saying  that,  "  this  building 
hab  by  some  travelers  been  called  a  palace,  but  it  is  ornamented 
with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
temples;  and  from  tho  frequent  occurrence  of  the  ram's  bead  upon 
the  walls,  both  among  the  sculptures  and  the  hieroglyphics,  it 
Woald  appear  that  Jupiter  Ammon  was  the  principal  object  of 
worship  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  groat  temples."  So  far  as  to  the 
Theban  monuments  on  the  western  aide. 
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The  Theban  Monuments  on  the  Eastern  Side  of  the  NUe. 

If  from  the  western  side  of  the  river  we  now  pass  over  to  the  east- 
em  side  we  shall  find  it  equally  rich  in  those  stupendous  monuments 
which  we  find  to  be  so  characteristic  of  Thebes.  On  this  side,  how- 
ever, they  are  situated  partly  close  to  the  river  and  partly  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  thoucrh  less  than  that  on  the  western  side.  Between 
the  river  and  the  eastern  mountain-chain,  a  wide  almost  wholly  un- 
cultivated plain  extends,  nearly  five  miles  square,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  once  covered  with  private  habitations  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  monuments  still  left  are  named  after  their 
villages,  Luxor  to  the  south,  and  Karnac  to  the  north. 

Beginning  with  those  on  the  south  we  find  the  ruins  of  Luxor 
are  situated  upon  an  artificial  elevation,  fenced  with  brick-work, 
from  nine  to  ten  feet  high,  immediately  upon  the  Nile ;  it  is  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  feet  in  length  and  above  a  thousand  in 
breadth.  The  more  northern  portico  is  partly  covered  with  the 
village  of  Luxor;  the  southern  part  is  more  open,  but  it  is  on  the 
northern  side  that  the  great  entrance  to  the  principal  building  is 
found.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  obelisks  in  the  world  adorned 
the  front  of  this ;  they  are  of  red  granite  and  above  eighty  feet 
high.  Their  upper  surface  is  not  completely  flat,  but  a  little  con- 
vex, doubtless  so  formed  designedly  and  probably  on  account  of 
the  effect  of  light ;  for  it  is  a  principle  in  optics  that  a  completely 
flat  surface  does  not  appear  such.  Other  obelisks  do  not  present 
this  peculiarity  and  so  it  is  thought  that  from  this  might  be  de- 
duced their  relative  ages. 

Behind  the  obelisks  two  sitting  colossal  statues  present  them- 
selves, each  upon  a  block  of  black  and  red  granite  of  Syene.  They 
are  half  buried  and  have  been  broken  by  violence.  They  are  each 
forty  feet  high.  Their  head  dress  has  many  peculiarities,  they 
have,  also,  collars.  Hamilton  conjectures  them  to  represent  male 
and  female.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  two  similar  colossi 
stood  in  the  interior,  as  the  head  of  one  has  been  discovered. 

Close  behind  these  two  statues  is  one  of  those  immense  pylons 
with  its  two  pyramidal  masses,  fifty-two  feet  in  height,  enclosing 
the  principal  gate.  Both  on  account  of  its  size  and  its  ornamenta- 
tion this  pylon  is  highly  deserving  of  attention.  Representations 
of  war  scenes  are  sculptured  on  both  wings;  on  the  eastern  is  seen 
a  number  of  warriors  in  their  chariots,  each  drawn  by  two  horses. 
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They  rush  over  a  river  or  crnial  in  parsuit  of  a  fleeing  enemy.  The 
king,  motinted  on  hie  chiiriot,  ia  at  their  bond  wttli  a  how  ia  his 
hand.  Hi;^lier  up  is  aecQ  a  camp  and  tents.  Upon  the  left  wiag 
die  king  is  seen  in  his  car  muBterittg  the  bound  captivea.  Near  to 
this  it  portrayed  a  triumphal  prooession  with  ofierings  and  gitts 
pretionted  to  the  gods. 

vVmnng  all  the  great  hiBtorical  reliefs  this  is  considered  the  most 
worthy  of  attention  on  account  of  the  perfection  of  t-he  execution 
and  expression  :  "  Tbe  moment  chosen  for  the  representation  of 
the  battle  ia  that  when  the  troops  of  the  enemy  are  driven  back 
upon  the  fortrees  and  the  Egyptians  in  tbe  full  career  of  victory 
irill  soon  be  masters  of  the  citadel." 

'*  The  conqueror,  behind  whom  ia  borne  aloft  the  royal  standard, 
is  of  a  colossal  size,  that  is,  far  larger  than  ajiy  of  the  other  wai-- 
riors,  standing  up  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  horses.  He  \a  in  the  act 
of  shooting  an  arrow  from  a  how,  which  is  full  stretchetl.  There 
ia  a  great  deal  of  life  and  spirit  id  the  form  and  attitude  of  tbe 
horses,  which  are  in  full  gallop,  feathers  waving  over  tln-'ir  heads 
and  tbe  reins  lashed  round  tlie  boilj  of  the  conqneror.  Under  the 
wheels  of  the  cur  and  under  the  hoi-sos  hoofs  and  IwIIios  arc  crowds 
of  dying  and  slain ;  some  stretched  on  tbe  ground,  others  failing. 
On  the  enemy's  side  horses  in  fnll  speed  with  empty  cars  ;  otbera 
heedless  of  the  rein  and  all  at  last  rushing  hi^ndlong  down  a  pre- 
cipice into  a  bmad  and  deep  river,  which  washes  the  walls  of  the 
town.  The  expression  is  exceedingly  good,  and  nowhere  has  the 
aiiast shown  more  skill  than  in  two  groups;  in  one  of  which  the 
boi'ses  arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  precipice  instantly  fall  down; 
asd  the  driver  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  car,  the  reins  and 
whip  falling  from  the  other,  his  body  trembling  with  despair,  is 
about  to  be  hurled  over  the  backs  of  the  horses.  In  the  other,  the 
horses  still  find  a  footing  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  are  hurrying 
fwward  their  drivers  to  inevitable  destruction.  Behind  this  scene 
of  strife  the  two  lines  of  the  enemy  join  their  farces  and  attack  in 
I  body  the  army  of  the  Egyptians,  which  advances  to  meet  them 
ia  a  regular  line.  Besides,  the  peculiarities  of  the  incidents  re- 
corded in  this  lutereeting  piece  of  sculpture  we  evidently  trace  a 
clistinctioa  between  the  short  dresses  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  long 
robes  of  their  oriental  enemies ;  tbe  uncovered  and  covered  beads ; 
the  different  forms  of  the  cars,  of  which  tbe  Egyptian  carried  two 
the  others  three  warriors;  and,  above  all,  the  difference  of  the 
arms,  the  Egyptian  shield  beuig  sqaaro  at  one  end  and  round  at  the 
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other,  their  arms  a  bow  aDd<  arrows.  The  enemy's  shield,  on  the 
contrary,  is  round;  their  infantry  are  armed  with  spears,  their 
charioteers  with  short  javelins." 

*<  At  one  extremity  of  the  west  wing  of  the  gateway  the  begin- 
ing  of  this  engagement  appears  to  be  represented  ;  the  same  mon- 
arch being  seen  at  the  head  of  his  troops  advancing  against  the 
double  line  of  the  enemy  and  first  breaking  their  ranks.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  same  wing  the  conqueror  is  seated  on  his 
throne  after  the  victory,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand  and  en- 
joying the  cruel  spectacle  of  eleven  of  the  principal  chieftains  among 
his  captives,  lashed  together  in  a  row  with  a  rope  about  their  necks; 
the  foremost  stretches  out  his  arms  for  pity ;  close  to  him  is  the 
twelfth  on  his  knees,  just  going  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  hand  of 
two  executioners.  Among  them  is  the  captive  sovereign  tied,  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  to  a  car,  to  which  two  horses  are  harnessed ; 
these  are  checked  by  an  attendant  from  rushing  onward,  until  the 
monarch  shall  mount  and  drag  behind  him  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  his  triumphs.  There  is  then  the  conqueror's  camp,  round  which 
is  placed  his  treasures  and  where  the  servants  are  preparing  a  ban- 
quet to  celebrate  his  victory."     (Hamilton,  p.  115,  sqq.) 

Through  the  grand  entrance  the  explorer  enters  an  immense 
colonnade  surrounded  with  galleries.  This  is  now  occupied  with 
the  village  of  Luxor,  and  the  earth  is  so  risen  that  the  columns  and 
colossal  statues  do  but  jut  out  above  it.  A  second  pylon  leads  into 
a  second  colonnade  and  this  into  many  saloons  and  apartments, 
which  cannot  be  understood  without  a  plan.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  edifice  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  each  of 
the  forty  columns  in  the  second  colonnade  is  forty-five  feet  high. 
The  great  palace  of  Luxor  is  not  built  after  a  single  plan.  The 
whole  of  this  immense  pile  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  have 
different  sites.  The  hinder  part  of  the  fabric  (the  great  hall  of 
granite  and  its  surrounding  buildings)  was  perhaps  built  first.  At 
a  later  period  the  second  colonnade  was  erected.  A  still  more 
magnanimous  or  magnificent  monarch  added  the  first  great  colon- 
nade, with  the  pylons,  obelisks  and  colossal  statues,  that  is,  if  these 
latter  were  not  the  work  of  a  fourth.  It  is  only  remarkable  that 
the  site  of  these  parts  of  the  buildings  should  have  been  changed 
without  necessity.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  explained  by  the 
situation  of  the  buildings  of  Luxor  opposite  those  of  Karnac,  with 
which  they  were  placed  in  connection. 

About  6,100  feet  south  of  those  ruins  are  discovered  the  traces  of 


the  smaller  race-course  or  that  on  the  eastern  side  ;  but  it  is  Hkely 
that  both  these  riice-courBes  were  without  the  city  limits,  if  per- 
chance, as  ia  modora  cities,  there  were  then  a  corporate  limit. 

At  about  a  mile  and  a  hiilf  or  tiro  miles  north  of  Luxor  uod  iihout 
a  mile  from  the  Nile  lies  the  monuments  of  Kiirnac.  These  are  con- 
sidered by  connoisseurs,  the  French  literati  among  others,  as  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  ancient  Thebes.  They  are  built 
upon  an  artificial  elevation,  fenced  by  a  wall  of  brick-work,  being 
in  those  respects  like  the  others.  The  walls  of  Karnacare  in  extent 
around  somewhat  over  three  miles.  The  monuments  consist  of 
Qumerons  massive  piles  of  various  kinds ;  among  which,  on  arriv- 
ing from  Luxor,  the  immense  palace  of  Karnac  first  presents  itself. 
The  facade  of  this  prodigious  fabric  faces  the  river,  from  which 
there  is  an  avenue  of  the  coioSsal  Crio-Sphinxes,  that  is.  Sphinxes 
with  a  lion's  body  and  ram's  head,  leading  to  it.  Some  of  these 
colossi  still  remain  ;  they  lie  together,  their  fore  legs  stretched  out 
before  them.  This  magnificent  avenue  loads  to  the  great  pylon, 
with  the  principal  entrance,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  principal  entrauce  was  above  sixty-five  feet  high,  and 
bad  formerly  bronze  doors  on  each  wing.  This  pylon  forms  one 
side  of  the  great  open  colonnade  into  which  the  traveler  enters 
through  it.  The  columns  which  border  this  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  are  forty-two  feet  high  ;  the  series  of  the  north  consisting  of 
eighteen  of  those  colunms,  still  remains.  The  southern  series  is 
broken  by  a  temple,  which  leans  as  a  subordinate  building  against 
the  palace,  whose  principal  entrance  is  out  of  this  colonnade.  This 
open  colonnade  is,  however,  only  a  kind  of  vestibule  to  the  grand 
hall  of  columns  or  covered  saloon,  which  of  all  that  now  remains  of 
Egyptian  construction  is  represented  as  the  most  stupendous  and 
sublime  A  flight  of  twenty-seven  steps  leads  into  it  through  an 
■nte-chamber  and  another  pylon.  Everything  here  is  colossal.  So 
spacious  is  this  saloon  that  the  largest  church  in  Paris  might  stand 
whole  within  it,  its  area  being  fully  forty-seven  thousand  square  feet. 
The  ceiling,  consisting  of  unhewn  blocks  of  stone,  is  supported  by  134 
columns.  Each  column  of  the  two  central  rows,  which  are  a  little 
higher  than  the  others,  measures  65  feet  in  height,  10  feet  in 
diameter  and  30  feet  in  circumference.  The  whole,  from  top  to 
bottom  is  ornamented  with  sculpture  relating  to  religious  subjects. 
The  procession  of  the  holy  ark  ia  many  times  repeated, [particularly 
rails.     So  great,  however,  is  the  number  of  those  sculptures 

too  one  as  yet  has  succeeded  in  reckoning  them  up,  much  less 
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in  copying  them.  **No  description,"  says  au  eye-witness,  **  can 
adequately  express  the  sensations  inspired  by  this  astonishing  sight, 
in  which  the  magnificence  and  might  of  ancient  rulers  of  Egypt  are 
made  perceptible  to  the  eye.  Of  what  deeds,  of  what  events  now 
lost  to  the  history  of  the  world,  of  wha^  scenes  have  these  columns 
formerly  been  the  witnesses !  Can  it  be  doubted  that  this  was  tJie 
spot  where  these  rulers  of  the  nations  of  the  east  and  of  the  west 
exhibited  themselves  in  their  glory  and  power ;  that  this  was  the 
spot  to  which  those  nations  brought  their  presents  and  their  trib- 
ute?" 

From  this  stupendous  saloon  a  new  pylon  leads  into  a  second 
open  colonnade,  with  two  magnificent  obelisks ;  and  behind  this 
come  the  buildings  which  seem  intended  for  the  proper  dwelling 
saloons  and  numerous  apartments  are  here  formed  entirely  of  gran* 
ite.  Domestic  scenes  are  sometimes  displayed  on  the  wall,  as  in  the 
chambers  of  the  dead,  and  certain  religious  representations,  among 
which  the  initiations  of  the  kings  by  the  priests  is  not  to  be  mis« 
taken.  In  many  of  these  reliefs  the  colors  are  still  as  fresh  as 
ever. 

This  place  is  besides  adorned  with  great  historical  reliefs,  which 
it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  in  silence.  They  are  found  on  the 
exterior  of  the  palace  walls  and  represent  skirmishes,  battles  and 
military  expeditions.  They  are  divided  into  four  compartments : 
in  the  first  is  the  Egyptian  hero  when  he  kills  the  hostile  leader  ;  in 
the  second  is  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  toward  the  stronghold ;  in 
the  third  the  triumph  of  the  king  with  the  prisoners  before  him ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  the  king  when  he  again  delivers  up  his  weapons 
to  Osiris  and  presents  to  him  the  captives.  The  interpretation  of 
this  there  stated,  namely,  that  it  represents  the  deliverance  of 
Egypt  from  the  Hykshas,  is  likewise  adopted  by  the  French  lit- 
erati. As  a  great  part  of  the  building  now  lies  in  ruins  some  of  the 
representations  are,  of  course,  disappeared,  but  sufficient  are  left 
to  prove  that  they  formed  one  series.  The  king  is  seen  in  his  char* 
iot  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who,  with  their  herds,  flee  to  the 
woods  and  marshes.  The  river  is  depicted,  as  well  as  the  fortress, 
which  is  captured.  The  conquered  come  out  of  the  woods  and  sur- 
render to  the  king.  The  latter  is  portrayed  in  many  engagements, 
so  that  the  whole  history  of  the  war  was  probably  pictured  and  after- 
wards the  triumph,  the  captives  and  the  offering  made  to  the  gods. 
As,  however,  many  of  these  are  now  decayed  and  many  of  them 
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wiitcb  «tiU  exist  sre  not  copied  it  would  be  a  fmitleea  undertaking  ..o 
attempt  to  arraogo  them.  The  p^irticulur  figures  aro  full  of  ex- 
orcssioii,  yet  the  whole  baa  a  strange  appeiiruoco  and  eeems  to  indi- 
I  the  infimcy  of  the  ait.  The  drapery  of  the  two  ai'Diies  is 
[irerywhere  accurately  distinguished.  The  opponents  of  the  Egyp- 
ire  here  uniformly  represented  with  beards  and  long  gar- 
lenls  and  with  shields  of  different  forms  than  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
^be  costume  of  the  enemy  is  here  very  different  from  that  of 
>  enemy  at  Mediuet  Abou ;  they  must,  therefore,  have  been  of 
fierent  nations. 

Immediately  connected  with  this  palace  is  a  temple,  which  though 

inking  among  the  smaller  ones  is  yet  remarkable  from  the  place 

t  occupies;  for  it   is  so   built  in  the  great  colonnade  of  the  palace 

Bat  the  forepart  of  it«taud3  therein  and  its  principal  entrance  is 

lut  of  it.     It  is  arranged  in  the  same  order  and  has  much  the  same 

naments  as  the  other  temples,  but  all  in  a  smaller  proportion.     It 

,  with  some  probability,  thought    to  have   been  the   household 

chapel  of  the  monarch,  who  resided  in  the  palace,  in  which  be  might 

perform  his  devotions  and  practice  the  ceremonies  of  his  religion 

vithout  leaving  his  dwelling. 

Vei-y  different  from  thin,  as  well  as  from  the  palace,  is  the  great 
temple,  lying  in  a  direction  southwardly  from  the  latter.  Egj'j)- 
tian  constructive  genius  here  did  marvels  in  order  to  appear  in  its 
moat  sublime  magnitude  near  the  palace.  Four  of  those  often  de- 
acnbed  pylons  here  form  the  entrance,  which  contains  the  same 
number  of  spacious  colonnades.  In  these  are  still  standing  twelve 
colossal  statues,  each  formed  of  one  piece;  and  the  number  of 
these  must  have  been  fur  greater,  aa  the  remuiits  of  nineteen  can 
Btill  be  traced.  The  great  temple  itself  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served monuments  at  K^irnac.  Its  principal  entrance  looks  south, 
so  that  it  almost  exactly  faces  the  entrance  of  the  palace  at 
Luxor.  The  southern  gateway  of  this  temple  is  one  of  the  most 
lofty  and  magnificent;  it  is  not,  however,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
attended  by  a  propylon,  but  stands  alone.  The  height  of  this 
gateway  is  somewhat  over  sixty-two  feet.  It  is  built  of  sand- 
stone and  adorned  in  the  richest  maimer  with  sculpture.  Thia 
gateway  leads  into  a  gallery  of  colossal  rams,  twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, which  indicated  to  the  pilgrim  that  he  was  drawing  nigh  to 
the  temple  of  Ammon,  yet  130  feet  distant.  The  gateway,  com- 
pletely isolated,  was  probably  a  later  building,  because  the  entrance 


ors  and  just  us  well  finished  sculptures  as  the  present  temples.  To 
what  interesting  and  varied  contemplations  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
arts  and  the  civilization  connected  therewith  in  the  Nile's  valley  do 
those  observations  lead  1 

Exactly  opposite  to  this  large  temple  of  Karnac  is  another  one 
still  remaining,  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  whose  sculptures 
are  to  be  classed  with  the  most  highly  finished.  It  seems  to  hare 
been  of  later  erection  than  the  larger  one. 

The  group  of  antiquities  of  Karnno  are  situated  at  somewhat 
over  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  those  ofLuxor,  for  this  is  about  the 
distance  measured  from  the  northern  entrance  of  the  palace  of 
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Lnxor  and  the  graat  gato  of  tbo  large  temple  at  Karnac.  Egyp- 
tiiin  nrt  bag,  however,  connected  thnso  groups  with  each  other,  by 
an  avenue  of  colossal  sphiitxes,  which  lends  from  one  to  the  other, 
and,  as  it  approaches  Karnac,  again  divides  into  numeroua  alleys. 
All  these  spbiuxeB  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  long  ;  they  are 
partly  lions  conchant,  with  rams'  heads,  these  being  the  largest; 
partly  with  women's  heads,  and  partly  with  l-ams  couchant.  No 
alley,  however,  consists  of  more  than  one  kind  of  sphinx.  Many 
of  tbem  still  remaia  entire  ;  of  others  half  and  of  many  only  the 
pedestals  are  left ;  but  the  nearer  they  are  to  Karnac  the  more  per- 
fect tbey  become,  while  the  fragments  scattered  about  still  prove 
Bufficiently  their  whole  magnitude.  The  largest  and  principal 
avenue  must  alone  have  contained  more  than  six  hundred  of  those 
colossal  sphinxes ;  and  the  whole,  it  is  thought,  amounted  to  far 
more  than  double  this  number.  Those  which  still  remain  are  of 
superior  workmanship.  The  stately  repose  expressed  by  their 
poeture  was  well  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  awe  and  veneration 
ia  the  pilgrims,  who  proceeded  through  this  vast  avenue  from  one 
sanctuary  to  the  other  or  took  part  in  the  grand  processions  of  the 
priests  as  they  are  represented  on  the  walls.  They  must  also  have 
tended  to  inspire  such  culm  and  holy  meditation  as  every  one  must 
fetill  feel  who  beholds  the  remains  of  those  wonderful  monuments. 
Beyond  these  many  more  remains  are  traceable.  The  chain  of 
them  extends  to  Medamond,  north  of  the  ancient  city,  at  the  foot 
of  the  eastern  mountain  ridge,  where  are  likewise  found  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  smaller  temple  or  palace.  *'  One  is  fatigued," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "  with  writing,  one  is  fatigued  with  reading, 
one  is  frightened  at  the  idea  of  so  vast  a  conception  ;  and  even  after 
having  seen  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  so  many 
buildings  united  to  one  point." 

Catacombs — Grottos — Tombs — or  Sepulchres. 


The  burial  places  at  Thebes,  which  I  find  called  by  all  these  dif- 
ferent names,  are  like  the  monuments  very  remarkable  besides,  like 
tbem,  being  interesting  and  instructive.  These  are  all  on  the  west- 
'  crn  side  of  the  river,  and,  consequently,  in  the  Libyan  chain  and 
none  of  them  being  natural  caverns  they  were  all  the  work  of 
human  agency.  Their  position  on  tlio  western  side  seems  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  quality  of  the  st<me,  tlint  is,  limestone,  the 
stoae  on  the  eastern  side  being  of  a  much  harder  oonststence. 
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This  mountain  range  is  near  300  feet  high  and  rises  here  so  steep 
that  there  seems  to  be  difficulty  in  ascending  it.  A  grotto  is 
generally  understood  as  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  care,  and 
which  may  serre  as  a  subterranean  home  for  the  living  instead  of 
being  the  resting  place  of  the  dead.  The  only  place  called  a  grotto 
of  which  ancient  Thebes  affords  an  example  is  situated  at  about  97& 
feet  northeast  of  the  palace  of  Osymandyas,  not  quite  in  the  moun* 
tain  range,  but  rather  in  a  hill  before  it.  Its  front  faces  the  Nile 
and  before  it  is  an  open  area  hewu  out  of  the  rock,  from  which  the 
explorer  passes  into  a  court  likewise  uncovered.  All  the  rest  of 
this  is  subterraneous.  Within  are  found  saloons  and  chambers  of 
various  dimensions  upon  three  stories.  A  staircase  of  fifty-six  steps 
leads  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  walls  are  everywhere  cov- 
ered with  sculpture,  which  must  be  ranked  with  the  best  and 
most  highly  finished,  notwithstanding  the  light  of  day  could  never 
have  penetrated  to  them.  In  the  pits  of  this  grotto,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  catacombs,  some  remains  of  mummies  are  certainly  to 
be  found;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  building  renders  it 
extremely  improbable  that  it  should  have  been  intended  merely  as 
a  place  of  burial.  Some  Egyptian  nobles  seem  to  have  had  within 
their  own  dwellings  an  apartment  intended  for  their  own  burial 
places,  as  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  palace  of  Osy- 
mandyas. This  grotto  might  also  have  served  for  the  initiation  of 
the  kings  into  the  mysteries.  Situated  in  the  way  to  the  catacombs 
and  royal  sepulchres  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  better 
adapted  to  conduce  to  a  solemn  and  contemplative  frame  of  mind, 
aud  so  it  is  thought  that  it  might  have  been  used  as  a  cool  retreat 
from  the  summer  heat. 

The  so-called  catacombs  are  not  peculiar  to  Thebes,  every  Egypt- 
ian city  having  had  its  own  ;  those  of  Memphis  are  found  at  Sac* 
cara.  But  as  the  royal  capital  of  Egypt  did  not  exhibit  a  greater 
excellence  ia  her  temples  and  palaces  above  ground  than  she  did  in 
those  subterranean  caverns  and  tombs  for  her  people  and  kings, 
in  DO  other  part  of  Egypt  are  they  found  so  numerous  nor  executed 
with  an  equal  degree  of  skill  and  attention.  They  bear  witness  as 
well  as  the  architectural  wonders  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  The- 
baid  was  the  country  where  civilization,  such  as  they  had  in  Egypt, 
was  carried  to  the  highest  perfection. 

Beginning  in  the  Libyan  mountain  chain  where  it  approaches  the 
nearest  to  Medinet  Abou  and  Gornou  the  catacombs  extend  about 
four  or  five  miles  in  length.     The  steep  ridge,  near  three  hundred 
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feet  bighinSbrds  ample  room  for  tlinse  burial  places,  which  rise  iu 
tiers  onti  al)ovo  the  other.  The  lowest,  in  which  the  nth  sought  to 
fiud  their  long  restiug  places,  are  the  most,  spacious  and  beautiful; 
the  higher  we  ascend  the  poorer  they  become.  The  more  roomy 
and  Gpleodid  have  aa  open  vestibule  before  the  eiitiauce,  but  the 
greater  number  have  merely  doors.  The  lower  passages  to  which 
ifaey  lead  ruu  sometimes  iii  a  horizontal  d'lrectiou,  at  other  times 
downwards,  sometimea  straight,  at  other  times  winding.  They  lead 
ftt  one  time  into  ealoona  and  apartmeuts  of  various  characters,  and 
at  others  into  pita  of  which  tho  explorer  must  be  od  his  ^uard. 
Many  are  connected  together  and  form  a  iabyrinth  from  which  it 
is  often  dilGcult  for  one  to  find  one's  way  out.  In  the  large 
caverns  are  found  saloons  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  supported  by 
rows  of  pillars ;  and  behind  them  is  a  smaller  apartmei't,  with  a 
sort  of  platform  up  four  steps.  In  the  background  is  a  human 
figure  in  a  sitting  posture,  hewn  in  high  relief  and  frequently 
accompanied  by  two  females.  Upon  the  side  of  the  wall  are  gal- 
leries, in  which  are  the  mummy  pits  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  wide 
and  from  forty  to  tifty  deep.  There  has  nowhere  been  discovered 
any  trace  of  stops  descending  into  them.  Some  of  the  catacombs 
are  more  regularly  formed  than  othore.  The  enrth  is  strewed  over 
with  mummies  and  fragments  of  mummies,  which  have  fallen  or 
been  turned  out  of  their  cases  ;  so  that  the  explorer  has,  as  it  were, 
to  wade  through  them  ;  and  among  them  are  found  amulets,  idols 
and  other  relics  of  antiquity.  These  catacombs  are  now  the  habi- 
tation of  the  bats  and  the  Arabs,  equally  to  be  feared  by  the  ex- 
plorer; the  formei,  because  their  wings  may  extinguish  the  light ; 
the  latter  because  of  their  thievish  propensities.  Another  danger 
equally  great  menaces  the  indnstrious  explorers,  arising  from  the 
inflammability  of  the  mummies.  It  is  only  with  an  artificial  light 
of  some  kind  that  these  gloomy  abodes  can  be  visited,  and  a  spark 
might  in  a  moment  ignite  a  brand  which  would  doom  the  explorer 
to  a  cruel  death. 

The  Egyptians  who  are  said  to  have  been  certainly  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  the  arch  are  found  to  have  often  adopted  this 
form  in  their  vaults.  The  ceibngs  at  tho  cutr.-inceE  and  in  the  front 
corridors  are  usually  arched :  this  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
parttcuhtrly  striking  in  the  case  of  the  royal  sopnlchres. 

The  catacombs  are  without  pillars  and  generally  bear  but  slight 
resemblance  to  the  buildings  abcve  ground.  The  walls,  however, 
u-e  not  less  richly  oi-uameuted.     These  decorations  are  composed 
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partly  of  painted  reliefs  and  partly  of  mere  paintings  in  fresco. 
The  representations  on  the  walls  are  always  pictures,  bounded  by 
straight  lines,  in  which  the  reliefs  are  finished  with  great  perfec- 
tion. In  many  of  them  complete  figures  are  only  two  inches  high 
and  the  hieroglyphics  which  accompany  them  only  four  lines.  The 
subjects  consist  of  various  aifairs  of  common  life ;  sometimes  what 
we  would  call  shop  business,  such  as  the  weighing  of  goods ;  a 
feast  at  which  appears  the  owner  of  the  house,  his  wife  and  gueists, 
With  a  richly  furnished  table ;  a  dance  ;  a  hunting  scene  ;  the  labors 
of  the  husbandman,  the  vintage  ;  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  ;  mu- 
sical instruments,  the  harp,  the  lute,  flutes  ;  wild  and  domestic  ani- 
mals, etc.  The  ceilings  have  no  ornaments  in  sculpture,  but  are 
merely  painted  in  fresco  ;  they  are  considered  the  more  worthy  of 
attention  as  the  Egyptian  artist  here  abandoned  himself  entirely  to 
his  fancy,  as  the  moderns  do  in  arabesque  work.  All  this  splendid 
workmanship  must  have  been  executed  with  an  artificial  light  and 
could  only  have  been  seen  again  by  the  same  means. 

Those  sepulchral  chambers,  besides  the  various  pictorial  repre- 
sentations referred  to,  contain,  also,  some  remains  of  ancient  liter- 
ature In  the  mummies  have  been  found  many  rolls  of  papyrus, 
and  especially  one  great  roll,  which  measured  twenty-eight  feet  in 
length.  This  relic  contains  upwards  of  30,000  characters,  in  515 
columns,  and  is  written  partly  in  hieroglyphic  and  partly  in  alpha- 
betic characters.  This  interesting  relic  has,  therefore,  offered  an 
interesting  field  for  the  study  of  such  enterprising  geniuses,  as 
were  interested  in  Egyptian  antiquities.  Here  as  well  as  in  Baby- 
lon have  bricks  with  impressed  inscriptions  been  found  ;  the  char- 
acters on  them,  however,  are  not  letters  but  hieroglyphics,  which 
seem  to  have  been  stamped  with  a  wooden  block. 

The  situation  and  disposition  of  the  royal  sepulchres  are  mark- 
edly different  from  those  of  the  tombs  of  the  people.  Those  are 
located  in  the  interior  of  the  Libyan  Mountains,  and  in  visiting 
them  from  Gornou  the  explorer  has  to  go  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  through  a  narrow  mountain  pass  to  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
containing  them.  The  defile  which  leads  to  them  had  originally 
no  outlet,  and  it  is  found  to  have  been  opened  from  the  background 
by  manual  labor.  A  way  hewn  in  the  rocks  conducts  to  a  narrow 
pass,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  valley  containing  these  royal 
sepulchres.  The  valley  here  expands  into  two  branches,  one 
towards  southeast  and  the  other  southwest.  It  must  have  been 
before  the  erection   of   these   sepulchres   altogether  inaccessible. 
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There  appears  here  no  sign  of  veg^etatiou;  st«ep  and  rugged  rocks 
enclose  it  ou  every  side ;  ull  around  is  the  iiimge  of  dcuth.  The 
heat  softened  by  no  cooling  breeze  and  intensified  by  the  sun's 
scorching  rays  from  the  rocks  uud  saud  bccumcs  so  intense  that  no 
liumun  being  could  endure  it,  were  it  not  for  the  shelter  offered  by 
the  catacombs.  Two  of  the  companioas  of  Gen.  Desaix  were  here 
suffocated . 

In  Strabo's  time  there  were  about  forty  of  those  tombs ;  but  the 
entrances  to  many  of  them  are  now  blocked  up  by  fragments  of 
rocki  which  have  fallen  down  ;  and  thus  their  contents  may  be  pre- 
served uninjured  to  future  ages.  Of  those  that  have  been  opened 
the  general  appearance  is  similar,  although  they  are  not  exactly 
alike;  in  their  size  and  embelliBbments  they  differ.  The  depth 
yaries  from  fifty  to  360  feet.  Some  are  entirely  covered  with  orna- 
ments and  excellently  fiuisbod ;  upon  others  the  work  had  been 
scarcely  begun. 

Each  of  these  sepulchral  caverns  forms  a  suit  of  oorridors, 
chambers  and  apartments,  in  which  there  is  generally  one  principal 
saloon.  A  kind  of  mound  or  elevation  is  usually  found  in  this, 
upon  which  stands  the  sarcophagus,  containing  the  remains  of  the 
king,  or  intended  for  that.  Out  of  twelve  tombs  that  had  been 
opened  six  still  possessed  their  sarcophagi  or  some  portion  of  them  ; 
from  others  they  had  wholly  disappeared.  That  found  in  the 
largest  sepulchre,  called  by  the  French  the  harp-tomb,  from  two 
harpers  having  been  represented  therein,  is  twelve  feet  long  and 
formed  of  red  grauite  ;  upon  being  struck  with  a  hammer  it  sounds 
like  a  bell.  The  principal  apartment  in  this  room  is  vaulted  and 
supported  by  eight  pillars.  The  explorer  has  to  push  through  ten 
doors  before  he  reaches  the  sarcophagus;  but  however  securely  the 
monarch  who  here  rests  may  have  imagined  he  had  provided  for  the 
(juiet  repose  of  his  remains,  they  have  not  escaped  the  human  lust 
for  plunder. 

Several  mummies  are  found  in  the  chamber  next  the  principal 
door,  which  has  caused  investigators  to  conclude  that  besides  the 
king  those  who  bad  been  about  his  person  while  living  again  be- 
came 80  associated  with  him  after  death. 

The  sculpture  and  painting,  which  everywhere  here  covers  the 
walls,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  stone,  could  not  have  been 
wrought,  as  in  the  palaces,  upon  the  rock  itself  ;  but  the  walls  are 
plastered  over  with  a  kind  of  mortar,  upon  which  the  sculpture  and 
paintings  are  executed.     Of  the  subjects  of  the  embellishments  in 
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this  tomb  many  are  religious  offerings  and  sacrifices ;  and  among 
the  latter  human  beings  are  thought  to  appear.  Those  who  appear 
to  be  sacrificed  are  all  negroes ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  their 
deaths  were  not  merely  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  criminals  or 
prisoners,  which  in  the  case  of  the  latter  was  but  too  common  I 
But,  besides  religious  rites  there  are  found  here,  just  where  such 
would  have  been  least  expected  to  occur,  representations  of  battles 
both  on  land  and  on  water;  the  slaying  of  captives,  etc.  These 
scenes  of  blood  and  turmoil  being  portrayed  in  the  stillness  and 
sanctity  of  the  tomb,  prove  to  the  antiquarian  explorer  that  these 
sepulchres  were  intended  for  none  but  kings.  There  is,  moreover, 
so  much  represented  here  pertaining  to  every-day  life  as  cannot  fail 
to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  luxury  of  the  nation  and  of  the  high 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  art  had  attained  among  them. 
Belzoni  with  much  labor  opened  one  of  the  tombs,  which  had  re- 
mained closed  till  his  time  and  discovered  what  far  surpassed  his 
expectations.  What  had  been  executed  perhaps  three  thousand 
years  ago  appeared  as  fresh  and  uninjured  as  though  it  were  just 
turned  out  of  the  hands  of  the  artist.  Corridor  after  corridor, 
chamber  after  chamber  were  found ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  principal 
apartment  was  opened  to  the  explorer  he  discovered  that  wonderful 
piece  of  art,  nothing  like  which  had  been  before  found,  namely,  a 
sarcophagus  of  the  purest  oriental  alabaster,  nine  feet  nine  inches 
in  length  and  five  feet  seven  inches  broad.  It  is  semi-transparent 
and  covered  both  within  and  without  with  figures,  which  seem  to 
relate  to  funeral  rites.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  But 
even  the  few  historical  reliefs  which  have  been  copied  from  the 
walls  contain  much  information  both  of  a  physiological  and  a  his- 
torical nature.  On  these  we  see  three  difierent  races  of  men  rep- 
resented, the  black,  the  tawny  and  the  white,  who  are  distinguished 
by  their  color  and  their  features.  The  scene  represented  is  rather 
of  a  peaceful  character  than  warlike.  The  King  appears  in  regal 
grandeur ;  the  ambassadors  of  different  nations  approach  him  to 
render  him  homage  and  tribute.  In  their  national  dress  and  in  a 
dignified  manner  they  appear  as  performing  a  stately  ceremony,  not 
as  captives.  The  plates  here  are  Belzoni's  and  in  them  is  shown 
what  the  aid  of  the  artist  can  avail  in  rendering  these  pictures  un- 
derstandable, a  proper  notion  of  them  not  being  able  to  be  con- 
veyed by  verbal  description  alone. 

In  the  first  we  see  the  king  on  his  throne  with  the  regalia  about 
him,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  a  golden  chain  about  his  neck  and  a 
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votive  tablet.  In  the  tivo  following  plates  and  especially  the  third 
are  ^veu  iu  two  ovaU  his  name  aud  title,  surrounded  by  guardian 
gods.  Each  of  the  embassies  is  made  up  of  four  men.  First  the 
tawny  or  browu-red  appears,  led  by  a  priest  with  the  sparrow- 
hawk's  bead.  They  are  by  some  called  EgyptiauH,  because  they 
have  the  color  of  that  people,  but  their  dress  and  hair  indicate 
them  to  be  Nubiaa.s.  They  are  naked,  except  round  the  middle, 
where  they  have  a  fine  white  garment;  the  Nubians  still  frequently 
wear  a  similar  one.  They  have  the  thick  Nubian  hair  and  the 
head-dress  of  that  nation.  We  need  not  bo  sui-prised  to  see  tbem 
introduced  by  an  Egyptian  priest,  as  the  Egyptian  rellgica  prevailed 
in  Nubia.  Four  white  men  next  appear  and  at  a  glance  the  Jewish 
plysiognomy  isrecognized  in  them.  "Their  national  features," 
says  Mintoiili  (TniveU,  p.  271),  "are  thrown  together  with  so 
much  coraic  humor  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  modern  artist  to 
do  anything  more  perfectly."  "  They  may,"  says  Heereo  (Re- 
eearches,  etc.),  "be  cousidercd  as  representing  the  Syrians  and 
Phoenicians  in  general;  whose  physiognomy  probably  differed  but 
slightly  from  that  of  the  Jews."  He  might  have  said  distinctively 
thtt  Arabians,  Phoenicians,  Assyrian'^  and  Syrians  as  like  the 
Hebrews,  with  other  peoples  more  or  loss  approximating  in  plysiog- 
nomy.  Next  come  the  black  plenipotentiaries,  who  are  likewise 
four  in  number.  They  also  appear  lightly  clud  but  evidently  for  a 
stately  occasion.  A  curiously- wrought  ornament  hangs  over  the 
right  shoulder,  which  serves  to  keep  up  the  due  white  garment 
that  surrounds  the  waist.  Their  thick  woolly  hair  seems  to  be 
sprinkled  with  gold  or  silver  dust.  The  raagnificenco  of  their 
(li'ess  and  ornamentation  makes  the  fourth  embassy  from  a  white 
nation  most  remarkable  of  all.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  head- 
dress of  feathers,  with  a  lock  of  hair  hanging  down  ;  and  by  their 
long,  white,  embroidered  garments  of  a  very  fine  te.iture.  If  we 
here  consider  what  Herodotus  (1,  195)  says  of  the  dresses  of  the 
Babylonians,  we  may  be  Induced  to  conclude  those  ambassadors  as 
such  ;  the  more  so  as  their  physiognomy  and  beards  are  evidently 
Asiatic.  The  Pharaoh  whose  remains  were  deposited  here  had  un- 
'  doubtedly  dominion  over  foreign  nations  and  some  give  their  reason 
for  eoQcludiug  him  to  have  been  Aineunphis  II. 

"It  is  in  the  sepulchres,"  says  G.  A.  Hoskins  (in  speaking  of 
his  visit  to  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  In  I8<j3)  '<  that  we  see  an 
epitome  of  ancient  Egyptian  life  ;  there  are  displayed  their  knowl- 
edge, their  tastes. ,  their  pursuits,   their  habits,  their  pleasures. 
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Elsewhere  the  tombs  are  often  from  their  closeness  and  ruined 
state  unpleasant  to  visit ;  but  these  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  are  open 
to  the  Nile's  breezes  and  no  drawback  of  any  kind  diminishes  the 
pleasure  of  the  excursion. 

**  Then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  tombs  are  far  more 
ancient  than  any  antiquities  farther  up  the  river ;  that  some  of  them 
bear  the  name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
2,000  years  B.  C,  and,  as  Wilkinson  very  correctly  states,  many  of 
them  are  obviously  in  the  architectural  imitation  of  the  then  existing 
buildings.  From  the  perfection  of  the  architecture  and  the  excel- 
lent execution,  throughout  the  best,  of  some  of  the  tombs  and 
paintings,  art  was  obviously  then  very  far  from  being  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  and  we  cannot,  without  wonder  as  well  as  pleasure,  study 
those  very  early  pages  of  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  They  do  not,  as  in  other  tombs  and  temples,  give  us  rep- 
resentations of  the  theocracy  and  mysterious  rites  which  the 
learned  can  scarcely  yet  understand.  All  that  time  has  spared 
here  is  interesting  in  the  extreme,  for  it  is  a  picture  of  the  Egyptian 
people  and  their  governors." 

I  will  here  give  a  passing  review  of  the  author's  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  which  will  be  found  to  be 
exceedingly  interesting. 

These  tombs  are  situated  at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the 
boat  landing  on  the  Nile,  at  certain  stages  of  the  water's  height. 
These  tombs  are  very  conspicuous  from  the  river  and  the  plajin, 
are  all  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  all  nearly  on  the  same  level. 
Beginning  his  description  from  the  southern  end  the  author  finds  a 
group  of  tombs  without  sculpture;  the  second  tomb,  being  con- 
nected by  a  doorway  with  the  first,  has  an  arch-shaped  portico, 
decorated  with  two  polygonal  columns ;  it  appeared  also  to  have 
been  decorated  with  two  columns  with  circular  bases. 

Passing  two  or  three  others  he  came  to  what  he  called  the  third 
of  the  principal  group,  which  contained  an  injured  figure  and  a  pit 
for  mummies.  In  the  fourth  tomb  he  found  representations  of 
figures  wrestling,  an  ox,  gazelles,  a  sportsman,  and  a  long  tablet  of 
hieroglyphics  before  the  great  man  of  the  place.  In  the  fifth  tomb 
he  found  no  paintings,  but  the  architecture  in  good  condition. 
Here  two  injured  but  elegant  columns,  formed,  as  it  were,  of  four 
light  stems  of  trees  bound  together,  with  lotus-bud  shaped  capi- 
tals, support  a  graceful  pediment.  The  sixth  contained  a  pit  for 
mummies  but  the  paintings  were  not  distinguishable.     The  eighth 
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and  ninth  tomhs  uro  not  worth  investigntinn,  but  in  the  tenth  a 
a  pretty  oruament  of  the  bhie  and  crliusou  lotus  and  some  ofteriiiga 
still  appear.  The  eleventh  not  worth  entering;  but  in  the  twelfth 
are  a  few  figures,  drawing  along  a  shrine,  and  others  presenting 
offerings  of  geese,  etc.  Among  the  figures  the  great  man  of  the 
place  19  usually  traceable.  How  this  tomb  bad  formerly  been  dec- 
orated is  shown  by  the  fragments  of  columns  still  adheringto  the  roof. 
Passing  two  very  araall  tombs,  he  came  to  the  fifteenth,  which  he 
found  to  possess  very  remarkable  architecture  ;  three  rows  of  three 
columns  each,  with  lotus-bud  capitals  supporting  pediments  and 
one  extra  column,  on  the  right  side,  constituted  its  decorations. 
The  sixteenth,  called  the  wrestler's  tomb,  from  the  principal  sub- 
ject in  it,  was  decorated  with  six  columns,  of  which  two  only  re- 
mained. On  one  of  the  shafts  two  of  the  green  bands  are  seen,  and 
on  the  right-hand  corner  agricultural  scenes  and  boats.  The  arched 
roofed  granaries  with  windows  are  curious;  and  there  were  white 
cattle  with  black  spots,  droves  of  other  cattle  now  much  injured 
and  offerings  of  fish,  finiits  and  flowers  to  the  great  man  of  the 
place.  Wrestlers  in  every  possible  position  appear  upon  the  east 
aide  and  a  long  inscription  in  hieroglyphics.  The  north  side  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  representations  of  trades  —  glass  blowers,  gold- 
smiths, blowing  the  fire  for  the  process  of  gold-melting,  washing, 
weighing  and  preparing  the  gold  for  the  jewelers,  who  are  manu- 
facturiug  ornaments  near  the  man  blowing  the  furnace  ;  but  owing 
to  the  partial  defacement ,  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  the  whole 
meaning.  There  appeared  also  hunting  scenes  of  various  kinds  of 
animals.  There  are  white  deer  with  brown  spots  ;  a  man  with  two 
dogs  in  a  leash  ;  sportsmen  killing  wild  o,xen  with  bows  and  arrows  ; 
birds  in  a  tree  over  a  group  of  gazelles  ;  men  catching  the  wild  ox 
with  the  lasso  and  gazelles  with  the  noose.     The  great  man  of  the 

.  place  is  seated  with  his  wife  under  a  canopy.  Another  sportsman 
18  killing  deer;  and  there  is  a  long  thin  net  with  gazelles  caught  in 
it.     A  group  of  women  jumping,  tumbling,  dancing  and  exhibiting 

I  their  agility  in  throwing  their  bodies-into  the  most  extraordinary  at- 

'  titudea  is  quite  spirited  and  interesting.  Others  playing  at  ball, 
throwing  up  sometimes  three  in  succession,  and  one  group  playing 
the  game  mounted  on  the  backs  of  others  ;  all  appear  full  of  life. 
Then  there  are  men  dancing  on  one  leg,  making  Egyptian  pirouettes 
aad  other  feats  of  gymnastics. 

The  general  subject  of  this  representation  and  the  names  of  ani- 

[  mals,  birds,  etc.,  are  inscribed  in  hieroglyphics. 
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Then  there  are  carpenters  sawing,  upholsterers  veneering  and 
making  furniture ;  potters  and  other  trades,  very  much  defaced. 
Agricultural  scenes  and  pictures  of  the  papyrus  plant  occur  on  the 
west  side.  Over  a  little  door  on  the  southern  side  is  a  man  receiv- 
ing the  bastinado.  The  punishment  of  males  by  means  of  the  bas- 
tinado was  not  very  different  from  what  may  now  be  seen  in  that 
country  when  the  Katschef  or  Turkish  revenue  officer  collects  his 
payments ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  village  Sheakhs  are  often  willing 
to  escape  payment  of  a  part  of  their  dues  by  undergoing  a  punish- 
ment, which,  under  the  present  regime,  they  consider  rather  more 
of  an  honor  than  a  disgrace  to  them.  The  old  Egyptian  sufferer  is 
here  represented  lying  on  his  belly,  one  man  holding  his  two  feet 
and  another  each  arm,  whilst  the  executioner,  holding  with  his  two 
hands  a  stick  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  is  on  the  point  of  striking 
his  seat.  A  woman  is  represented  seated  on  her  heels,  a  fashion,  it 
is  said,  still  common  in  the  Elast  and  Spain,  with  one  hand  to  her 
breast,  whilst  a  similar  executioner  is  giving  her  blows  on  her 
back. 

Nothing  was  found  in  the  seventeenth  tomb,  but  the  eighteenth 
bad  been  decorated  with  two  columns  of  which  fragments  only 
remain.  Here  also  are  men  receiving  the  bastinado,  various  trades 
appearing  on  the  east  side  and  lively  wrestling.  On  the  north  side 
are  women  playing  at  ball  and  various  trades  and  hunting  scenes. 
In  the  nineteenth  tomb  nothing  appears,  but  in  the  twentieth,  or 
small  tomb,  there  are  hieroglyphics  round  the  door.  On  the  way 
to  the  northern  group  (some  of  which  were  found  to  have  porticos, 
decorated  with  columns,  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  which  appeared 
obviously  the  original  of  the  Doric  column  and  the  friezes  also  in 
the  Doric  style)  we  passed  several  little  tombs  of  no.  interest. 

In  this  primitive  Doric  style  is  the  portico  to  the  twenty-first 
tomb,  which  has  its  door  ornamented  with  well  executed  hiero- 
glyphics. This  leads  into  a  tomb,  which  had  once  been  possessed 
of  four  columns,  and  having  a  slightly  arched  roof.  The  great 
man  of  the  place  with  his  associates  is  amusing  himself  with  the 
chase.  In  his  boat,  on  the  east  side,  he  is  netting  wild  fowl,  chiefly 
geese.  The  Nile  is  represented  by  waving  lines  with  fish  and  hip- 
popotami in  it.  All  round  this  sepulchre  there  is  a  long  hiero- 
glyphic inscription.  On  the  north  side,  under  two  rows  of  animals, 
is  the  presentation  of  thirty -seven  strangers  of  a  race  called  Mes- 
Stem  to  Nefotph,  the  great  man  of  the  place.  This  was  once  be- 
lieved to  signify  the  presentation  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Pharaoh, 
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bnt  is  now  so  defaced  as  to  be  scarcely  reco<;n  iziiblo  ;  but  with  close 
iitteDtiou  their  Asiatic  costume,  light-yeliow  complexion,  peculiar 
features  and  beards  are  believed  to  be  distiuguiabable.  The  scribe 
presents  the  people  to  the  groat  man.  Two  of  tlie  strangers  pres- 
ent their  offerings  of  a  wild  goat  and  a  giizelie.  These  are  followed 
by  four  men  armed  cither  with  bows,  clubs  or  spcnrs ;  then  follow 
two  men,  one  with  a  si>ear,  the  other  with  a  club,  their  two  children 
apparently  very  comfortably  packed  in  a  gayly-decoi-ated  pnnuier, 
their  heads  only  yisible  ;  then  a  boy  with  a  spear.  Following  are 
four  woinca  in  long  dresses,  and  after  them  a  donkey,  with  its  head 
stooping,  as  though  weary  with  its  load,  which,  however,  seems 
very  light.  A  man  follows  having  the  seven-stringed  lyre  with  the 
plectrum,  which  indicates  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  fond  of 
music  ;  aud  after  him  a  sportsman  with  his  bow,  arrow,  quiver  and 
n  club.  The  men  have  sandals  and  the  women's  boots  present 
quite  a  modem  appearance.  In  the  lowest  row  the  cattle  are  beaa- 
Lifully  drawn. 

"  Under  the  group,"  says  the  author,  "  the  nomen  and  praeno- 
raeu  of  King  Osirtasen,  who  reigned  about  2,000  years  B.  C,  may 
be  seen  in  the  inscriptiou  of  hieroglyphics,  which  surrounds  the 
sepulchre." 

In  the  twenty-second  tomb  are  portrayed  hunting  scenes,  sports- 
men with  their  bows,  a  long  lino  of  gazelles,  some  as  if  having  only 
one  horn ;  a  lion  is  putting  his  paw  ou  one.  Below  these  subjects 
appear  droves  of  cattle  and  men  catching  the  wild  ox  with  the 
laaso,  agricultural  scenes  aud  trades  much  defaced.  A  better  and 
clearer  representation  than  that  before  mentioned  is  seen  here  of 
goldsmiths  at  work,  blowing  the  fire,  making  a  variety  of  vases 
and  weighing  them.  Wrestlers  appear  on  the  east  side  and  a  boat 
carrying  the  mummy  of  the  deceased.  On  this  side,  too,  in  the 
little  sanctuary,  traces  of  three  sculptured  figures  appenr.  On  the 
west  side  are  agricultural  subjects,  potters,  ropemaki-rs,  women 
playing  ou  harps,  and  fishing  scenes.  On  the  south  side  are 
t^resentations  of  rich  gifts  to  the  great  man  of  the  place  and 
his  wife.  The  portico  of  this  sepulchre  is  somewhat  of  a  counterpart 
of  the  last  described  ;  and  the  tomb  was  also  decorated  with  that 
peculiar  kind  of  columu  which  has  been  called  the  origin  of  the 
Doric  order,  resting  on  a  circular  basis.  A  beantifully  arched  roof 
lllso  is  here  which  still  retiiliis  its  decorations.  The  admiration 
of  the  art  lovers  is  always  excited  and  interested  by  the  contem- 
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plation  of  the  simplicity  of  the  architecture  and  the  rich  effect  of  the 
pictorial  decorations  here. 

After  these  tombs  the  author  next  visited  the  Speos  Artemidos, 
or  Cave  of  Diana,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  tombs.  In 
this  cave  the  first  chamber  is  an  open  portico,  which  was  divided 
by  two  rows  of  pillars,  the  front  row  only  remaining.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  portico,  which  was  originally  left  unfinished, 
there  is  some  beautiful  sculpture  in  the  best  style  of  Egyptian  art, 
and  still  retaining,  especially  the  hieroglyphics,  much  of  their  col- 
oring, representing  on  the  west  side  King  Osiri  making  offerings 
of  incense  and  ointments  to  Diana  (Pasht)  seated  on  her  throne. 
Paslit,  her  head  defaced,  is  standing  in  the  next  picture,  and 
the  god  Thoth  is  addressing  the  king.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  doorway,  leading  into  the  interior,  the  sculpture  is  most  in- 
jured; but  King  Osiri,  whose  praeuomen  can  just  be  made  out, 
is  represented  on  his  knees  before  Amun  Ba,  and  behind  him  is 
Pasht  and  a  tablet  of  hieroglyphics,  in  which  the  name  Thothmes 
just  appears.  In  the  corner  of  this  tablet  are  twelve  divinities, 
each  representing  the  cross  of  life,  very  much  defaced  now,  but 
some  of  the  names  are  readable :  Mandoo,  Atmoo,  Taf  ne,  in  the 
first  row ;  Isis,  Neith  and  Seb,  in  the  second ;  and  Athor,  Horus 
and  Nepthys,  in  the  third.  The  perfect  execution  originally  of  the 
hieroglyphics  and  the  maintenance  of  their  colors  make  these  pict- 
ures very  interesting. 

By  a  deep  doorway,  ornamented  with  a  long  tablet  of  hiero- 
glyphics and  sculpture  representing  on  both  sides  the  king  sacri- 
ficing to  Ptisht,  the  portico  leads  into  the  naos,  which  was  never 
finished  ;  but  close  under  the  roof  is  a  circle,  ornamented  with  the 
Egyptian  cornice  and  some  hieroglyphics,  bearing  the  name  of 
Osiri ;  and  on  one  side  of  the  doorway  is  a  representation  of  Pasht 
standing  with  the  crux  ansata.  **Few  excursions  on  the  Nile," 
says  the  author,  '*aro  more  agreeable  than  the  visit  to  this  interest- 
ing little  temple  of  the  Diana  of  the  Egyptians/' 

But  now,  in  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  the  monuments 
which  we  have  been  pursuing,  it  is  confessed  on  all  sides  that  no 
one  as  a  skillful  architect  could  so  intelli<]centlv  discuss  their  merits. 
Moreover,  astronomical,  mathematical,  political  and  musical  knowl- 
edge would  be  equally  requisite.  But  as  to  the  question  :  To  what 
extent  are  we  acquainted  with  the  monuments  of  ancient  Thebes 
after  all  the  light  that  has  been  thrown  upon  them  from  various 
sources   we   will    allow   the   French  artists   to   answer   somewhat 
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definitely  on  this  head.  "  We  hiive  been,"  say  ihey  (Deacn|itioii 
do  rEgyjit,  [i.  207),  "  thrieo  at  Thebes  and  remnined  iit  our  second 
aud  third  visile  full  two  months  among  its  rtiine.  During  that  time 
no  inonnment  was  left  unexamined.  When  our  plans  and  fketchos 
wero  quite  finished  they  were  Hgntn  compared  with  those  of  the 
architect  Le  Pero  nnd  his  assistants,  and  what  are  contained  in  our 
publication  are  the  result  of  these  mutual  communications.  Future 
Imvelers  may  rest  assured  that,  bo  fur  as  architectural  remains  are 
concerned  and  drawings  and  copies  of  them,  nothing  is  left  to  bo 
done.  A  wide  field,  however,  is  still  open  to  them  if  they  will 
explore  in  detail  the  numerous  sculptures  with  which  the  buildings 
are  covered,  particularly  tbo  historical  bas-reliefs  relative  to  the 
conquests  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  Egypt;  or,  if  they  chose,  to  ex- 
amine the  catacombs  and  copy  the  remarkable  bas-reliefa  descrip- 
tive of  the  manners  and  domestic  habits  of  the  auclent  Egyptians." 
With  the  buildings,  therefore,  which  remain  of  ancient  Thebes  we 
are  tolerably  well  acquainted,  but  with  the  sculptures  nnd  paiutings 
which  decorate  them  only  very  partially.  The  testimony  of  a  late 
explorer,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  an  accurate  observer,  has 
rescued  the  French  artists  from  a  suspicion  of  having  heightened 
the  beauty  of  the  originals.  In  his  account  of  the  temple  of  Den- 
derah  Minutoli  says:  "They  may  be  charged  with  incorrectness 
and  omissions,  but  we  should  be  unjust  in  thinking  their  copies 
beautified.  Justice,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  been  done  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  outline,  to  the  elegance  of  the  decorations,  to  the  soft 
delicacy  of  the  features,  to  the  mildness  of  expression,  nor  to  the 
lofty  repose  which  seems  to  reign  in  every  part,  and  in  which 
Egyptian  art  seems  to  vie  with  the  Grecian." 

But,  at  the  best,  what  a  faint  picture  can  we  nowhave  of  living 
Thebes  j  that  is,  Thebes  in  the  days  of  its  splendor  and  glory  1  what 
a  splendid  scene  we  may  conceive  to  have  burst  upon  the  eyes  of 
the  wanderer,  who,  emerging  from  the  desert,  after  having  toiled 
up  the  slopes  of  the  Libyan  mountain-chain,  suddenly  beholds  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  teeming  with  fertility,  with  its  numerous  towns, 
and,  in  its  center,  Thebes,  the  seat  of  government  and  royal 
splendor  with  its  temples,  colossi,  obelisks  and  palaces  I 

At  a  distance,  as  we  are,  both  as  to  time  and  space,  the  first  idea 
I  that  presents  itself  from  a  view  of  those  monuments,  is  that  Thebes 
,  must  once  have  been  the  capital  of  a  miglity  empire,  whose  boun- 
'  daries  extended  far  beyond  Egypt  and  comprised  a  good  part  of 
■  Africa  iind  Asia.     Her  kings  are  represented  as  conquerors  and  the 
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scene  of  their  victories  is  not  confined  to  Egypt,  but  often  carried 
into  remote  regions. 

By  this  idea  a  conviction  is  produced  that  a  much  closer  connec- 
tion with  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  some  nations  of  the 
southern  as  well  as  of  the  north-eastern  world  must  have  existed 
in  Egypt  than  is  generally  supposed.  This  must  have  been  so  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  wars  and  conquests,  especially  as  by 
these  an  extensive  empire  and  a  lasting  dominion  were  soon  formed. 

**  There  is,'*  says  A.  H.  Layard,  **  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
assign  to  Assyria  the  same  remote  antiquity  we  claim  for  Egypt. 
The  monuments  of  Egypt  prove  that  she  did  not  stand  alone  in 
civilization  and  power.  At  the  earliest  period  we  find  her  contend- 
ing with  enemies  nearly,  if  not  fully,  as  powerful  as  herself ;  and 
amongst  the  spoils  from  Asia  and  the  articles  of  tribute,  brought 
by  subdued  nations  from  the  north-east,  are  vases  as  elegant  in 
shape,  stuffs  as  rich  in  texture,  and  chariots  as  well  adapted  to  war 
as  her  own.  It  is  not  improbable  that  she  herself  was  indebted  to 
the  nations  of  western  Asia  for  the  introduction  of  arts  in  which 
they  excelled  and  that  many  things  in  common  use  were  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  In  fact  to  reject  the  notion  of  the 
existence  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  Assyria,  at  the  very  ear- 
liest period  would  be  almost  to  question  whether  the  country  were 
inhabited  ;  which  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  united  testi- 
mony  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  A  doubt  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  dynasties  and  extent  of  the  empire,  but  not  as  to  its  exis- 
tence. That  it  was  not  peopled  by  mere  wandering  tribes  appears 
to  bo  proved  by  the  frequent  mention  of  expeditions  against  Naha- 
raina  (Mesapotamia)  on  the  earliest  monuments  of  Egypt  and  the 
nature  of  the  spoil  brought  from  that  country.  Fourteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ  Chushan-Rishathaim,  a  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
subdued  the  Israelites  (Judges  iii:  8).  Other  kings  were  estab- 
lished in  the  surrounding  countries  ;  all,  perhaps,  tributary  ^to  the 
Assyrians.  But  Naharania  appears  to  have  been  the  extent  of  the 
Egyptian  conquests,  the  Egyptian  kings  being  frequently  declared 
to  have  put  up  the  tablets  of  the  boundaries  of  their  empire  in  that 
country.  That  the  Assyrian  kingdom  may  not  have  been  known 
much  beyond  its  limits  until  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
when  it  had  extended  its  rule  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  is  highly 
probable ;  and  this  would  accouut  for  the  silence  of  the  Jewish 
writers,  and  for  the  absence  of  its  namn  in  most  ancient  Egyptian 
inscription.''     (Layard's  Nineveh,  etc.,  vol.  II.  179-80  p.) 
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The  forep;oing  idea  is  further  proved  also  by  the  many  examples 
which  illustrate  the  retiiieinent  of  domcstio  life  and  the  de^^ree  of 
luxury  to  which  the  people  hud  arrived.  It  is,  at  least,  certain 
that  the  narrotv  valley  of  the  Nile  did  not  supply  all  the  articles, 
which  we  find  variously  represoiiteii.  If  not  an  extensive  foreign 
domiuion  yet  at  least  an  extensive  commerce  was  necessary  not  only 
to  obtain  all  this  but  alsi>  to  produce  that  opulence  and  that  inter- 
change of  ideas  which  constitutes  its  foundation.  When  wo  com- 
pere together  the  information  derived  from  the  monuments  with 
what  history  says  we  find  these  two  sources  of  our  knowledge  of 
Egypt,  especially  in  its  relation  and  intercourse  with  other  coun- 
tries to  agree  with  each  other  remarkably  well.  In  his  Cyropaedia 
Xenophon  speaks  of  the  existence  of  such  an  intercourse  between  the 
nations  and  states  from  fheNileto  the  Axus,  the  Indusand  the  Ganges, 
information  which  could  hardly  be  devoid  of  historical  foundation. 
In  ftie  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  modern  times  we  find  re- 
peated proofs  that  conquering  nations  extended  their  dominion  not 
only  beyond  those  territories  but  even  as  far  aa  China  on  (bo  east 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  west.  Why  might  not  this  have 
happened  two  or  three  thousand  years  before  ?  It  may  be  safely 
concluded  that  ancient  history,  in  speaking  of  the  great  conquering 
expeditions  of  the  Egyptian  rulers,  Sesostris  and  others,  contains  in 
general  no  internal  improbability;  although  we  leave  to  criticism 
full  liberty  to  examine  the  testimonies  upon  which  those  historical 
stiilement  are  founded  ;  and  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  ourSesos- 
trises  were  either  Tamerlanes  or  Genghis  Khans. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  monuments  shows  that  all  the  public 
buildings  of  Egypt  might  in  some  sense  bo  called  temples,  since 
they  all,  in  their  sculpture  and  ornamentations,  bear  traces  of  the 
dose  connection,  which  existed  between  politics  and  religion.  But 
there  is  perceptible  this  difference  that  some  were  only  temples,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  while  others,  although  perhaps  dedi- 
cated to  divinities,  as  houses  and  streets  are  in  some  Christian 
countries  called  after  the  names  of  Saints,  were  originally  and 
especially  intended  for  other  purposes.  This  difference  is  per- 
ceived partly  in  the  disposition  of  the  interior  and  partly  in  the 
style  of  the  architecture. 

In  their  interior  arrangements  the  temples  and  palaces  do,  at 
first  sight,  bear  a  great  resenblance  to  each  other.  Both  have,  as 
entrances  the  splendid  pylons,  open  colonnades  and  saloons  of 
Rolumns;  pillar  courts  and  pillar  halls  ;  even  rooms  intended  for 
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habitations,  those  in  the  temples  probably  for  the  priests.  But  in 
the  temples  the  situation  of  these  is  usually  round  the  inner  sactu- 
ary ;  in  the  palaces,  where  there  was  no  such  adytum,  they  occupy 
its  place  and  usually  consist  of  saloons  and  chambers,  built  of 
granite  and  not,  like  the  rest,  of  sandstone. 

In  regard  to  the  palaces  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were 
not  merely  the  habitations  of  the  Kings,  but  were  also  adapted  to 
public  use.  In  their  splendid  halls  of  columns,  it  is  probable,  that 
justice  was  administered,  ambassadors  received,  tributes  paid,  etc. 

These  buildings  are  therefore  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
imperial  palaces  as  in  contra-distinction  to  the  smaller  palatial 
buildings,  the  pavilion,  for  example,  which  seems  to  have  served 
merely  as  a  private  dwelling  for  the  King.  As  there  are  no  monu- 
ments left  at  Memphis,  Thebes  alone  contains  buildings  of  this  kind 
arnd  is  thereby  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  the  monarchs. 

In  the  decorations,  moreover,  is  found  another  characteristic 
difference.  The  palaces  and  temples,  it  is  true,  resemble  each 
other  in  one  respect,  namely,  that  the  walls  and  pillars  of  both  are 
covered  with  sculptures;  but  they  differ  in  respect  to  the  subjects 
represented,  those  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  relating  always  to 
religious  subjects  ;  but  not  so  those  on  the  palaces.  It  is  true  the 
latter  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  religious  subjects ;  but  those 
which  are  almost  exclusively  peculiar  to  them,  are,  first,  the  his- 
torical reliefs  ;  those  found  in  the  palaces  of  Medinet  Abou,  Luxor 
and  Karnac;  and,  secondly,  the  martial  expeditions  and  triumphs 
above  described.  This  explains  why  they  are  only,  so  far  as  we 
know,  found  in  Thebes,  out  of  whose  vicinity  there  are  temples 
but  no  palaces  known.* 

It  is,  moreover,  remarkable  that  those  warlike  scenes  are  mostly 
found  on  the  exterior  walls,  pylons,  etc.,  on  the  side  walls  of  the 
great  open  colonnades  and  halls  of  columns,  which  were  intended 
for  public  use  ;  assemblies  of  the  people,  triumphs,  etc.  And  no 
where  could  representations  of  this  kind  have  been  more  appropri- 
ately placed.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  appear  in  the  saloons  and 
apartments,  which  must  have  served  as  habitations  of  the  monarchs. 
The  most  part  of  the  scenes  here  represented  are  of  a  peaceful  and 
domestic  nature,  though  among  them  there  be  interspersed  occa- 
sionally religious  rites,  such  as  sacrifices,  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries, etc.     This  was  consonant  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  con- 


*  Historical  reliefs  are  found  upon  the  temples  in  Nubia,  but  only  upon  the  exterior  walls. 
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Bidering  how  much  the  private  life  of  the  kings,  according  to  the 
iiocouiit  of  Diodorus,  was  regulated  by  a  ritual,  and  that  his  attend- 
ants were  youths  of  the  priest-caste.  Aa  at  Persepolis  the  subjects 
ropreaonted  on  tlie  walls  bear  so  close  a  relation  to  the  uses  for 
which  the  apurtmeuts  were  intended  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  accur- 
ately thereof ;  but  the  Egyptians  do  not  aeera  to  have  adhered  ao 
strictly  to  this  rule  as  the  Persians,  But  Persepolis,  as  Layard 
remarks,  was  not  founded  until  after  the  Persian  conquest  of 
Egypt;  and  in  the  reproduction  of  the. Egyptian  models,  both»iu 
the  architecture,  sculpture  and  general  decoration  of  their  temples 
and  palaces  they  evidently  failed  to  express  the  freedom,  and  per- 
fection characteristic  of  the  originals. 

The  third  difference  observable  between  the  temples  and  palaces 
is  to  be  fouud  in  the  style  of  the  architecture,  the  style  of  the  palaces 
being  most  pleasing  and  simple  throughout,  yet  retaining  a  character 
of  grandeur  and  magnificence.  lo  the  pavilion,  so  called  by  the 
French,  we  have  an  example  of  a  building  two  stories  high,  which 
is  never  the  case  with  the  temples. 

Now,  regarding  the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Thebes :  According  to 
Diodorus,  Thebes  had  four  principal  temples,  the  largest  of  which 
was,  at  least,  thirty  stadia  in  circumference.  As  among  all  these 
that  of  Ammou  was  the  most  celebrated,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  which  of  the  temples  at  Thebes  was  tho  old  temple  of 
Ammon?  'In  the  opiuion  of  the  most  painstaking  and  competent 
explorers  this  is  the  great  temple  of  Karnac,  called  by  the  French, 
the  great  Southern  temple. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  are  as  fqjlows  :  First,  the  old  temple 
must  have  been  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  because  on  this  side 
according  to  Strabo,  the  old  town  was  built,  which  derived  its 
name  from  this  very  temple.  If  the  decision  be  confined  to  the 
monuments  of  Luxor  and  Karnac,  it  is  found  that  Luxor  contains 
nothing  which  bears  any  reference  to  the  temple  of  Ammon.  The 
great  building  at  Luxor  is  a  palace  and  not  a  temple  as  has  been 
ahown  by  the  description  above.  Secondly,  at  Karnac  the  case  is 
quite  different.  Everything  here  refers  to  Jupiter  Ammon  and  his 
service.  To  this  refer  the  great  avenues  of  colossal  rams ;  orna- 
roeots  taken  from  rams  present  themselves  on  every  side.  Osiris, 
the  son  and  usual  companion  of  Ammon  appears  frequently,  and  it 
is  known  that  the  tradition  of  the  two  usually  ascribed  to  the 
priests,  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  holy  ship  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Ammon  appears,  and  once  in  a  very  remarkable  represeo- 
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tatiou,  where  it  is  represented  as  being  towed  along  by  a  profaae 
vessel  upon  the  river^  which  is  considered  a  clear  proof  that  it  is 
here  not  represented  as  borne  in  procession  bat  as  voyaging  on  the 
Nile.  And,  finally,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Diodorus,  the 
temple  of  Ammon  was  the  oldest,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  largest 
of  all  the  temples  at  Thebes ;  statements  which  the  French  have 
verified,  that  is,  taking  into  consideration  the  whole  plan  of  the 
buildings,  as  facts  which  would  have  been  self-evident,  even  had  he 
not  mentioned  it,  as  it  was  the  chief  temple  of  the  city,  and  bore 
the  name  of  the  principal  Deity.  The  temple  of  Earnac  appears, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  French  visitors,  both  in  its  architecture  and  in 
its  ornamentation  and  reliefs,  as  the  oldest  of  the  Theban  temples  ; 
so  much  so  as  to  present  quite  a  contrast  to  the  small  temple 
near  it,  notwithstanding,  it  is  partially  built  of  the  remains  of  a 
still  more  ancient  temple,  which  had  the  same  kind  of  ornaments. 
Thus,  the  present  temple,  or  that  of  which  we  have  contemplated 
the  ruins,  is  only  the  successor  of  one  which  preceded  it,  and  which 
stood  here  many  thousand  of  years  ago:  "And  who,"  says  one 
writer,  "  can  offer  anything  like  a  proof  that  even  this  had  no  pre- 
decessor?" ^ 

The  great  palace  of  Medinet  Abou  is  called  by  the  French  the 
palace  of  Sesostris,  because  the  historical  reliefs  upon  it  seem  to 
represent  the  exploits  and  military  expeditions  of  that  hero,  as  they 
are  described  by  Diodorus.  In  the  lion  chase  we  see  the  youthful 
exercise  which  he  practiced  in  Arabia  during  his  father's  lifetime; 
in  the  naval  engagement  the  operations  of  the  fleet  which  he  built 
on  the  Red  Sea,  etc.  All  this  appears  probable  enough,  but  we 
could  judge  more  understand! ugly  did  we  possess  copies  of  all  the 
reliefs  upon  the  temple.  If,  however,  Sesostris  was  the  veritable 
hero  of  the  narratives  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  which  is  not  improb- 
able, then  it  is  reasonable  that  his  exploits  should,  by  pre-eminence, 
be  the  subjects  of  the  historical  pictures,  which  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  palace  and  temples. 

Herodotus,  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  all  three  agree  without  dissent 
that  some  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Egypt  were  great  warriors  and 
conquerors,  who  extended  their  expeditions  in  the  East  as  far  as 
Baetria  and  India ;  in  the  North  and  South  as  far  as  the  Caucasus 
and  Ethiopia  ;  and  in  the  West  as  far  as  Thrace,  the  Scythian  coun- 
try, and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  They  further  inform  us  that  some 
of  them  built  fleets  on  the  Arabian  and  Indian  Seas  and  were,  in 
naval  warfare,  as  powerful  as  they  were  on  land.     Now,  as  to  how 
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far  the  reliefs  confirm  the  statemeDts  of  these  writere,  we  find,  in 
fact,  that  uot  oaly  these  writers  but  the  traditious  of  the  priests, 
which  celebrateiJ  many  of  their  old  Kings  as  heroes  and  con- 
qaerors,  are  by  them  confirmed  in  so  fur  as  confirmation  might  be 
&irly  expected  in  such  a  way.  The  inquiry  also  becomes  more  in- 
teresting and  the  conclueion  satisfactory  by  our  finding  that  the  ar- 
tists in  their  delineations  and  general  representations  have  carefully 
and  faithfully  distinguished  the  different  nations  by  their  costumes, 
arms,  color  and  some  other  tokens  as  far  as  this  was  possible. 
Withont  attending  to  these  particular  marks,  it  is  also  rendered 
easy  to  distinguish  the  Egyptians  from  their  enemies,  as  the  former 
are  always  represented  as  victors,  the  latter  as  conquered  or  aa  on 
the  point  of  being  so.  These  works  of  art  are  intended  as  memo- 
rials of  the  bravery  and  fame  of  the  nation  and  its  Kings,  which 
shows  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  tbey  would  not  have  perpetu- 
ated in  such  an  expensive  manner  any  events  which  did  not  redound 
to  the  glory  of  their  nation. 

These  latter  pieces  are  partly  naval  engagements  and  partly  bat- 
tles on  land ;  representations  of  the  former  are  found  on  the  walls 
of  Medinet  Abou  and  on  those  of  Karnac ;  those  at  ISIecIinet  Abou 
can  here  only  come  under  our  consideration  as  tbey  afone  have 
been  copied  and  described. 

In  the  naval  engagement,  which*  by  the  way,  took  place  at  sea, 
not  on  the  Nile,  a  part  only  could  be  copied.  In  their  structure 
the  ships  are  different  from  that  of  the  vessels  on  the  Nile.  They 
have  a  long  frimo  resembling  galleys  and  are  impelled  by  sails  and 
oars.  Although  the  Egyptian  vessels  and  those  of  their  enemies 
have  the  same  form,  yet  the  former  ore  easily  distinguished  from 
the  latter  by  the  head  of  a  lion  or  ram  upon  the  prow,  which  do 
not  appear  upon  the  hostile  vessels.  The  question  is  whether  the 
engagement  took  place  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  or  on 
that  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  the  Red  or  Indian  Seas?  In  the  first 
case  the  enemy  might  be  Phceniciaos ;  in  the  other,  some  southern 
nation. 

The  first  supposition  is  not  supported  by  history,  nor  does  it 
appear  from  the  traditions  or  the  monumental  representations  of 
the  nations  themselves.  Neither  does  the  costume  of  the  enemy 
suit  the  Phoenicians,  who,  being  of  kin  to  the  Hebrews  and  Ara- 
bians, would  doubtless  wear  beards  and  long  garments,  as  accord- 
ing to  the  Asiatic  custom  ;  but  the  opposite  of  this  appears  here. 

But  everything  here  seems  to  point  to  an  engagement  in  the  Red 
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Sea  or  Tndiun  Ocean.  The  traditions  of  the  Egyptian  priests  cele- 
brated tbe  expeditions  of  the  old  Pharaohs  on  this  sea,  as  is  recorded 
in  Herodotus  and  Diodoriis.  "  Seaostns,"  says  Diodorus,  "  con- 
quered first  tbe  Ethiopians  of  the  south  and  made  them  tributary. 
He  then  sent  a  fieet  of  four  hundred  ships  to  the  Indian  sea  and 
was  the  first  in  those  countries  who  built  long  vessels.  With  this 
fleet  he  took  possession  of  the  islands  and  the  coasts  of  tbe  conn- 
tries  as  far  as  India."  "The  priests,"  says  Herodotus,  "relate 
of  Sesostria  that  be  sailed  out  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  with  long  ves- 
sels aud  conquered  the  countries  lying  on  tbe  Indian  Sea  and 
continned  to  advance  till  he  came  to  a  sea  which  could  not  lie  navi- 
gated because  of  its  shallows."  The  naval  engagement  represented 
on  the  walls  of  Medinet  Abou  would  rather  seem  a  successful  re- 
pulse  or  defeat  of  an  enemy  attempting  to  land  than  an  attack. 
But  this  seems  only  one  scene  of  those  naval  expeditious  of  which 
there  ia  left  no  particular  history. 

That  tbe  long  ships  were  built  for  the  sea,  that  their  construction 
differed  entirety  from  that  of  the  vessels  on  the  Mile,  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  French  and  is  seen  in  their  appearance.  The 
Egyptians  and  tbeir  allies,  while  wearing  the  same  habit,  have 
weapons  diSerent.  The  former  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
while  tbe  latter  carry  clubs,  as  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Ethiopians 
above  Egypt.  Of  their  enemies,  among  whom  two  different  though 
it  may  be  kindred  nations  are  clearly  perceived,  the  costume  is  en- 
tirely different.  They  have  neither  long  garments  nor  beards,  con- 
aequentty  are  not  Arabs,  Phoenicians  or  Syrians.  Tbey  both  wear 
short  clothes,  which  seem  to  be  fastened  with  bands  or  girdles. 
They  are  armed  with  swords  and  round  shields,  but  differ  from 
each  other  in  their  bead  dress ;  one  constantly  wearing  a  kind  of 
helmet)  decorated  with  a  bunch  of  upright  feathers,  the  other  a  cap 
made  of  the  skin  of  some  beast,  with  its  ears  left  prominent.  The 
French  at  ouce  recognized  in  the  first  of  those  two  nations  the  in- 
habitants of  India.  Respecting  the  other  nation  of  the  duo  in  uno 
they  have  not  ventured  to  express  an  opinion ;  but  Herodotus 
seems  to  settle  the  matter  as  to  who  they  were.  He  leaves  us  to 
conclude  that  if  the  first  were  Indians  the  second  were  tboir  neigh- 
bors, the  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  that  is  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  of  Qedrosia  and  Caramania.  "The  Asiatic  Ethiopians," 
eays  Herodotus,  *<  were  dressed  much  like  tbe  Indians;  but  they 
wore  on  their  head  tbe  akin  from  tbe  forehead  of  the  horse,  with 
tbe  ears  left  on;  the  ears  of  the  horse  are  left  standing  quite 
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upright;  but  as  defensive  armor  they  had  crane's  skins  instead  of 
fihields." 

Since  the  probabilities  are  so  strong  in  favor  of  this  opinion  that 
the  opponents  of  the  Egyptians  in  this  naval  engagement  were  the 
old  Asiatic  nations  on  the  Eastern  borders  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  we 
can  scarcely  any  longer  consider  the  traditions  of  the  Ef^yptiun 
priests,  regarding  the  naval  expeditions  of  their  ancient  Kings,  So- 
Bostris  and  others,  as  entirely  fabulous.  And,  aa  to  the  tradition 
of  a  primeval  connecfion  between  those  lands,  namely,  between  In- 
dia on  the  one  side  and  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  wo  find  it 
to  obtain  thereby  a  conGrmation,  which  but  for  the  light  we  receive 
in  this  case  from  the  father  of  history,  we  could  scarcely  have  been 
justtlied  in  expecting  to  attain  to. 

But  the  pictorial  displays  of  the  land  battles  give  a  more  magni- 
ficent idea  than  do  the  naval  of  the  extensive  warlike  expeditions 
and  wide  dominion  of  the  ancient  Pharaobs  of  Thebes.  They  are 
more  frequent  than  the  naval  scene?,  being  found  on  all  the  imperial 
palaces,  as  well  on  those  at  Lusor  and  Karnnc,  as  on  those  at  Med- 
inet  Abou,  on  the  palace  of  Osymandyas  and  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings.  There  is  in  every  place  a  series  of  representations  upon  the 
walU,  as  we  discover  the  departure  of  the  King,  the  battle,  the  vic- 
tory, the  triumph,  always  ending  in  a  religious  procession.  And 
it  is  also  concluded  that  the  scenes  in  the  various  palaces  form  a 
general  mythological  cycle ;  as,  among  the  Egyptians,  art  availed 
itself  of  a  series  of  traditions  relative  to  the  early  heroic  deeds  of 
the  nation  and  its  rulers.  More  complete  copiesof  these  war  scenes 
would  make  our  information  on  this  point  more  accurate;  but,  as 
it  is,  we  must  only  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  such  descriptions 
in  character  and  quantity  as  we  possess. 

And  in  the  contemplation  of  this,  everything  suggests  that  Egyp- 
tian art  and  mythology  sought  their  favorite  subjects  rather  in  Asi- 
atic than  in  Africim  history.  Of  the  conquered  nations  the  figure 
and  dress  are  Asiatic.  Although  the  Egyptians  are  depicted  without 
beards,  their  enemies  have  them  and  usually  long  garments,  the  lat- 
t«r,  however,  being  variously  fashioned.  They  have,  in  general, 
the  full  tunics  so  common  in  the  East ;  but  in  the  triumphal  pageant 
on  the  walls  of  Medinet  Abou  the  prisoners  wear  a  kind  of  overcoat 
of  blue  and  green  stripes,  covering  only  the  back,  and  under  tbi* 
another  eborter  garment.  Not  less  characteristic  than  their  dress 
are  their  accoutrements  and  weapons,  in  this  respect  the  most  strik- 
ing difference  being  in  the  shields.     Those  of  the  Egyptians  aio 
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large  and  usually  of  a  square  form,  rounded  on  the  side  ;  in  the  at- 
tack on  a  fortress,  indeed,  they  used  an  immense  shield,  nearly 
covering  the  whole  body,  exactly  such  as  Xeuophon  (Cyrop.  I, 
VI. )  describes  as  being  in  use  in  his  time.  The  shields  of  the  ene- 
mies, on  the  other  hand,  are  sometimes  round  and  sometimes  square 
but  usually  of  a  small  size.  In  the  armature  on  the  reliefs  of  Luxor, 
Hamilton  (p.  125)  recognizes  the  coats  of  mail  which  always  were 
common  in  Middle  Asia;  and,  in  the  head  dress,  occasionally,  the 
Persian  tiara.  Of  so  many  kinds  are  the  weapons  for  attack  that 
it  is  difficult  to  arriye  at  any  precisely  correct  conclasioQ  concerning 
them.  Comparing,  however,  the  various  shaped  swords  of  the 
Egyptians  with  those  of  their  enemies,  we  find  them  sometimes 
long,  sometimes  short ;  now  straight,  now  scimitar-shaped.  The 
darts,  missiles  and  arrows  are  also  of  various  descriptions ;  the  war- 
riors sometimes  appear  with  only  a  single  javelin  and  at  other  times 
with  several. 

As  to  the  war  chariots  which  were  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
and  their  adversaries,  a  still  more  particular  attention  is  due  to 
them.  They  have  in  all  cases  two  wheels,  that  is,  one  on  each  side. 
Those  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  most  ancient  times  usually  carried 
but  one  man,  in  later  times  often  two ;  but  among  the  Asiatics  they 
usually  carried  two  men  and  later  three,  as  the  driver,  the  bowman 
and  the  swordsman.  In  these  may  be  recognized  the  ancient  form 
of  the  war  chariots  as  described  by  Homer,  and  which,  according  to 
Xenophon,  were  common  among  the  Medes,  Syrians  and  Ara- 
bians, until  Cyrus  made  an  improvement  by  introducing  instead  of 
them  chariots  with  four  wheels  and  with  scythes.  To  attempt  to 
point  out  more  accurately  than  I  have  done  by  their  arms  and  cloth- 
ing the  particular  nations  here  concerned  would  appear  to  be  a  fruit- 
less undertaking ;  and,  therefore,  to  terminate  the  inquiry  by  a  few 
general  remarks  may  prove  to  us  quite  as  profitable. 

Egyptian  history  and  tradition  lay  the  scene  of  their  wars  and 
conquests  chiefly  in  Assyria,  which  with  other  provinces  included 
Cbaldaea,  in  which  stood  the  city  of  Babylon;  in  Bactria  and  India, 
consequently  in  the  countries  of  Asia  most  famous  for  their  com- 
merce and  for  possessing  that  wealth,  which  usually  incites  a  desire 
for  conquest.  Besides,  those  countries  are  situated  on  the  great 
rivers,  the  Euphrates,  on  which  stood  Babylon,  the  Tigris,  on 
which  was  Nineveh,  the  Oxus,  Jaxartes,  Indus,  Ganges,  etc. ;  and 
it  is  worthy  or  remark  that  the  scenes  of  the  battles  and  the  vic- 
tories on  the  reliefs  is  usually  near  the  river,  which  is  clearly  por- 
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trayod.  >Vhich  of  the  strcums  is  meuiit  oq  each  occasion  it  may  be 
diffit^ult  to  decide ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doulrted  that  it  is  one  of 
those  mentioned,  perhaps,  more  often  the  Euphrates  or  the  Tigris. 

The  storming  of  &  fortress  is  one  representation  which  frequently 
occurs.  This  also  traosports  us  into  Asia,  but  where  it  took  place 
•t  each  time  wo  need  not  atteiopt  to  decide.  From  the  history  of 
Alexander's  expeditions  we  know  how  much  Bactna  as  well  as  India 
abounded  in  such  mountain  fortresses. 

In  representing  those  scenes  of  war  Egyptian  art  seems  to  have 
paid  much  attention  to  rariety.  From  the  accounts  of  the  French 
and  those  of  Hamilton  wd  learn  that  there  scarcely  remains  any 
great  warlike  scene  which  is  not  here  represented.  Sometimes  it  ia 
the  commeucemeut  of  the  contest  in  an  open  plain,  sometimes  the 
near  approach  of  the  csntestants  to  each  other;  somrtimes  the 
victory  obtained  ou  ooe  side  and  fliglit  on  the  other;  now  the 
struggle  of  the  armies;  now  of  the  leaders  in  single  combat,  and  of 
these,  sometimes  in  their  chariots  and  sometimes  on  foot.  Kow, 
the  scene  changes  to  the  storming  of  a  fortress,  then  the  taking  of 
a  town  by  assault,  with  a  representation  of  ail  the  horrors  which 
usually  accompany  it;  sometimes  the  chariots  alone  are  engaged, 
and  at  others  on  foot.  All  this  prosnpposes  history  either  written 
or  traditional  in  abundance ;  and  doubtless,  also,  poetry  to  which 
those  traditions  furnished  materiul ;  if  not  epic  yet  baliadic. 

The  Egyptians,  therefore,  read  the  early  history  of  their  nations 
and  its  Iicrocs  on  the  walls  of  the  imperial  pahices.  With  a  sue- 
cefls  surpassing  all  expectation  they  are  the  only  natjon  known  to 
us  that  have  ventured  to  represent  such  historical  subjects  in  sculp- 
tures. We  learn  from  an  eye-witness  that  although  unacquainted 
with  the  rules  of  perspective  they  make  up  for  this  deficiency  by 
the  strength  of  their  draniugs  and  the  force  of  the  expression.  Of 
the  above-mentioned  representation  of  tiio  snrprise  and  cipture  of 
a  town  on  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Osymandya^  Hamilton  speaks 
in  tones  of  rapture:  Here  some  of  the  women  rush  forward  and 
beg  for  quarter,  while  others  try  to  escape  with  their  property. 
The  father  of  a  family  raises  bis  hands  to  petition  for  the  lives  of 
bis  wives  and  children,  but  in  vain  I  the  eldest  son  has  already  suc- 
cumbed to  a  blood-thirsty  soldier  I  How  different  our  estimation 
of  ancient  Egyptian  art  now  from  what  it  was  when  wa  founded  our 
judgment  thereof  upon  the  idea  conveyed  by  a  few  idols  I  They  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  enlarged  almost  in  the  same  proportion  aa  our  notions 
of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Egypt  and  the  extent  of  their  dominions. 
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Of  the  sculptures  on  tbe  main  walls  the  historical  reliefs  com- 
prise, however,  only  a  small  part ;  most  of  them  relate  to  reli- 
gious rites,  all,  for  example,  in  the  temples  and  many  in  the 
palaces  and  catacombs.  I  shall  only  notice  here  such  of  those  aa 
relate  to  the  immediate  object  of  our  attention.  Of  the  close  and 
indissoluble  connection  between  religion  and  politics  abundant 
proofs  might  be  found  here,  if  further  such  were  required.  The 
interior  and  exterior  walls  are  covered  with  sculptures,  which 
represent  processions  or  the  offering  of  gifts  and  aacritieea.  There 
is  a  complete  confirmation  of  the  conjecture  that  the  circle  of  di- 
vinities in  the  Thebaid  was  of  leas  extent  than  it  afterwards  became 
in  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt.  This  circle  is  composed  of  Ammoa, 
Osiris,  Isia  and  Florus.  The  first  two  concluded  to  have  bten 
identical  in  their  origin,  and  only  separated  by  the  farther  develop- 
ment of  the  religion  of  the  priests,  are  the  ruling  divinities;  al- 
though some  others  occur  in  the  paintings  they  only  appear  as 
subordinate  deities.  Osiris  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  tbe 
prototype  of  the  king ;  the  same  emblems  which  decorate  the  God 
are  not  unfrequently  bestowed  upon  the  monarch ;  not  only  the 
same  head  dress  with  the  serpent,  but  also  the  same  attributes,  the 
rod  and  what  is  called  the  key,  the  sign  of  initiation  into  the  mys- 
steries  which  must  have  been  its  original  meaning,  and  even  the 
royal  banner.  The  priests  pay  to  the  king  the  same  honors  as  the 
latter  pays  to  the  gods.     This  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  deity. 

The  dependence  in  which  the  king  stood  to  the  priests  is  clearly 
enough  shown  in  every  part  of  these  representations.  There  ap- 
pears no  doubt  that  at  the  time  these  temples  were  erected  tbe  caste 
of  the  priests  was  esteemed  higher  than  that  of  the  warriors,  which 
nevertheless  forms  so  distinguished  a  feature  in  these  pictures.  The 
priest-caste  consider  the  king  as  it  were  their  propeity  ;  he  is  ini- 
tiated into  their  mysteries,  which  is  a  scene  oft-repeated.  In  it  he 
receives  the  priestly  head-dress,  the  high  cap  wherewith  Osiris  him- 
self is  decorated  and  appears  in  solemn  processions.  Whenever 
the  king  appears  in  public,  martial  expeditions  and  battles  excepted, 
he  is  constantly  accompanied  by  priests.  By  their  shaven  beads 
and  long  robes  they  are  recognized.  Among  them,  however,  dif- 
ferent grades  existed,  which  are  mostly  indicated  by  the  head-dress 
and  the  shape  of  their  garments.  Both  of  these  are  peculiar.  Tbe 
head-dresses  not  only  show  the  rank,  but  some  seem  peculiar  to 
certain  ceremonies  and  changoaccordingly.  Among  tbe  head-gears 
must  be  reckoned  the  animal  musks  in  which  the  priests  appear  oa 
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certain  occiifiioDs,  particularly  at  initiations.  They  are  masks  taken 
from  the  sacred  animals.  The  maaiier  of  dressing  the  hair  is 
equally  various,  and,  in  some  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
false  hair  or  wigs  are  seen  here,  as  well  as  in  the  most  ancient  In- 
dian monuments  at  Elephantis,  but  much  more  arti6cial,  compli- 
cated and  elegant. 

A  wide  field  ojiens  here  also  for  theologians  who  would  like  to 
compare  the  religious  notions  of  ancient  Thebes  with  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary,  the  tabernacle,  the  temple  and 
the  sacred  utensils  and  paraphernalia.  For  a  comparison  of  such 
kind  this  is  hardly  the  place;  but  in  those  monumental  representa- 
tions how  many  things  we  do  find  which  are  described  in  the 
Scriptures  I  — the  ark  of  the  covenant  (here  carried  in  procession), 
the  cherubim  with  their  extended  wings,  the  holy  candlesticks,  the 
showbread  and  many  parts  of  the  sacrifices.  Although  among  the 
Jews  everything  was  upon  a  smaller  scale,  yet  in  the  architecture 
itself  a  certiiin  similarity  is  instantly  recognizable.  Besides  the 
disparity  in  size  between  the  Jewish  and  Theban  temples  we  are  to 
remember  that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  as  much  of  wood  as 
Etone.  But,  although  Egypt  had  no  Lebanon  with  cedars,  we  know 
that  wood  was  used  to  some  extent  in  Egyptian  temples,  at  least 
for  ornaments,  as  is  proved  by  the  masts  with  their  pennants  Syiiig 
before  them  on  the  great  pylons,  and  by  the  account  in  Hero- 
dotus of  the  wooden  statues  of  the  chief  priests  in  the  temple 
at  Thebes.  But  what  works  of  art  in  brass  must  have  decorated 
those  colossal  temples  of  the  Egyptians,  beginning  with  the  tre- 
mendous gates  and  pylons  and  extending  to  the  innermost  sanc- 
tuary, if  we  estimate  them  in  proportion  to  what  was  contained 
in  the  smaller  temple  of  the  Jews  I  If  the  monarch  Time  and  the 
avarice  of  crowned  and  uncrowned  robbers  had  not  left  it  to  be 
supplied  by  the  imagination  what  a  wealth  of  new  wonders  con- 
tained in  old  objects  we  should  here  now  have  to  contemplate. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  nation  I  do  not, 
in  this  connection,  speak  so  particularly  as  of  the  origin  of  Thebes 
as  a  colony  of  Meroe.  This  colonization  was  celebrated  by  an  an- 
nual procession  of  the  priests  with  the  statue  of  Ammon.  "  Every 
year,"  says  Diodorus,  (i,  p.  110)  "  the  sanctuary  of  Amun  is  taken 
over  the  river  to  the  Libyan  side"  (consequently  from  the  temple 
of  Karnac)  "  whence  it  is  brought  back  after  a  few  days,  as  though 
the  god  returned  fiom  Ethiopia."  This  tour  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  upon  one  of  the  reliefs   in  the  temple  of  KamBO ;  the 
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holy  ark  of  Ammon  is  here  seen  on  the  river  f ullj  equipped  and 
being  towed  along  by  another  boat,  and  thus  performing  its  voy- 
age. Of  this  festival  there  must  have  been  a  remarkable  celebra- 
tion, as  even  Homer  alluded  to  it  when  he  mentions  the  voyage  of 
of  Zeus  to  the  Ethiopians  and  his  absence  for  twelve  days  That 
it  was  usual  for  the  colonial  deities  to  pay  such  visits  to  those  of 
the  parent  states  is  known  from  antiquity  in  general.  The  forms 
of  these  visits,  however,  varied  as  they  were  sometimes  paid  in 
such  processions  as  these  and  sometimes  by  solemn  embassies. 

Although  of  its  high  antiquity  there  ia  abundant  evidence  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  Thebes  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty.  If 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  the  cultivation  of  Egypt  had  spread  into 
the  Delta,  that  of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  long  previously  been 
well  advanced.  According  to  Diodorus  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  of  Ammon  took  place  before  that  of  the  city ;  and  according 
to  the  French  explorers  similar  but  older  materials  are  discovered 
to  have  been  used  in  raising  the  walls  of  the  very  ancient  temple  of 
Karnac.  This  may  reasonably  be  thought  to  put  the  foundation  of 
this  state  many  centuries  prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  this 
is  thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  many  royal  Sepulchres  at  Thebes  • 
The  empire  of  Menes  I  find  to  have  commenced  about  2150  B.  C. 
The  Biblical  chronology  puts  Abraham's  mid  life  about  1910 
B.  C,  so  that  his  time  would  synchronise  with  that  of  the  con- 
temporaneous first  two  kings  of  Munctho's  2nd  and  3rd  dynasties ; 
but  some  Chronologers  put  Abraham's  time  much  earlier  than  did 
Usher.  We  may  safely  reckon  the  new  Temple  of  Amun  to  have 
been  built  at  Thebes  in  the  time  of  the  1st  dynasty ;  and  some 
supposed  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  old  temple  to  have 
been  as  early  as  2900 — 2800  B.  C,  which  they  do  not  con- 
sider too  early  a  date  to  assume  for  it.  The  eighteenth  dy 
nasty  of  Manetho  comprised,  according  to  Eusebius  (p.  215)  four- 
teen kings  as  follows:  Amosis,  twenty-five  years ;  Chebron  thir- 
teen years;  Amenophis,  twenty-one  years;  Memphres,  twelve 
years ;  Misphatumosis,  twenty-five  years  ;  Thuthmosis,  nine  years  ; 
Amenophis  II.,*   thirty-one  years  ;  Orus,  twenty-eight  years ;  Ach- 


*  ThiB  wa«  the  same  with  the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks,  from  whoge  statue  a  sound  is  said  to 
have  iHsucd  every  morning  at  sun-rising.  As  to  this  statement  itself  it  is  confirmed  by  such 
respectable  OTidonce  that  its  truth  cannot  be  doubted.  *'ThoTheban8  maintain/'  saysPau- 
sanlas,  (p.  101)  "  that  the  colossus  does  not  represent  Memnon  but  Phamenophis,  one  of  their 
native  kings."  This  is  further  corroborated  by  an  inscription  upon  the  statue : "  I,  Publius  Bal- 
binus,  have  heard  the  divine  voice  of  Memnon  or  Phamenoph."  Ph  or  Pha  or  Pa  is  the  Egyp- 
tian or  Coptic  definite  article  the.  Pha-ra-oh  (he  son  of  the  sun."  Ph*amen>oph,  the  son  of 
Amun. 
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encberea,  Bixteen  yenrs.  Uuder  thU  one  is  plaoed  the  departara  of 
Moses.  Acheri-ca,  eight  years  ;  Clien-es,  fifteen  years  ;  Aramais 
(Danaus)  live  years;  Barneses  (.^gyptus)  aixty-eight  years; 
AmcDophia  III.,  forty  years. 

Tbe  umeteenLli  dynasty  comprised  eight  kings,  as  follows :  tiethos* 
(Se3oatris)fifty-fivo  years;  this  I  understand  to  be  Bame  root  name 
OS  Barneses  with  Bam  prefixed  ;  form  aos,  as  in  A^iia  for  Aeth  as  in 
Aethiopia,  and  this  with  the  proper  consonants  prefixed,  isSaes  as  in 
Ses-ostris,  or  Setb  far  Saeth,  as  in  Sethosis.  Setbos  or  Sethis.  Ses- 
oatris  means  the  same  as  Rameses,  lu  one  sense,  the  great  King; 
in  another  fornit  Bameset,  bom  of  the  sun.  We  learn  from  Diodorus 
that  the  tmditions  concerning  him  were  adorned  and  exaggerated 
by  verse  ;  and,  although  be  was  certainly  a  great  and  actual  hero, 
we  must  consider  much  that  is  stated  coocernjng  him  as  political 
history,  highly  embellished  by  the  traditioDS  of  the  priests.  Says 
an  able  writer  un  this  subject:  "Seaoatris  or  Barneses,  the  great, 
(as  we  luny  very  properly  call  hita  to  distiiiguish  him  from  bis 
namesakes)  U  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  creature  of  tbe  imag- 
ination ;  that  he  is  not  to  be  considered  a  symbolical  being,  but  histoi- 
ically  a  monarch  of  Eg}'pt  is  so  obvious  as  to  render  it  almost 
unnecessary  to  mention  it  ");  Bampsee,  sixty-six  years;  Amen- 
eptes,  eight  yeai's  ;  Amnemeues,  ttventy-six  years  ;  Thuoris  (Hom- 
er's Polybus)  seven  years  ;  under  this  one  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
soon  after  anno  12U0  B.  C.  Of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  wbicb  in- 
L-luded  twelve  Kings  and  lasted  one  hundred  and  seveuty-two  years, 
tbe  fragments  of  Munetbo,  as  according  to  Kusebius,  do  not  give  the 
n:uues:  and  for  tbe  twenty-first  dynasty,  be  gives  for  the  reigns  of 
five  Kings,  as  they  come  before  me,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years, 
but,  according  to  Herodotus,  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

SesoQcbosis,  the  first  King  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  becomes 
more  interesting  to  us  as  ChampoUion  (p.  232)  recognizes  in  him 
the  Shishuk  of  the  Jewish  aunals.  His  name,  Sheshonk,  together 
with  his  title,  "  the  oonfirmed  of  Amnn,"  is  found  on  one  of  the 
first  great  courts  of  columns  iu  the  palace  of  Karnak ;  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  reading  in  confirmed,  according  to  Manotbo,  by  the 
mime  of  his  sou  and  successor,  Osorthon,  Iwing  found  close  to  it. 


loPhanohs.    aaU(»ll«dSiitiio«U,Bewinla  otSbkh- 


•  Thit  M  ll>e  noil  oetebrsled  ot  oU  t 
0\t,  KDil  Ihp  imgca  of  Mnnelho,  Ileroilol 
■BonawDU,  howuTer,  be  1>  not  mention^  by  eltlitr  ot  tbase  fortna  of  namo,  bat  by  Us  lorm 
Samuu;  tiut  Uat  he  ttm  railed  bf  bolli  UiOM  toriai  ol  puna,  Uanctho,  hbnaeltlell*  >s  (JO' 
Mpb,  Antlq.,  p.  IMSaudlOST;  CbampolllDn,  p.  «T:  OC.  TaelC,  AuDalll.eii  ChaeremoQ  BU(.  ot 
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Tbe  identity  of  the  name  forms  Shesbonk  and  Sheahak  ia  very  im- 
portant, enabling  us,  as  it  does,  to  determine  tlie  chronology.  Sbia- 
hak  was  the  contemporary  of  Rchoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Solomon.  In  tbe  fifth  year  of  tbe  reign  of  Rehoboam,  about  anno 
970  B.  C.  (2  Chi-on.  xii  :2.)  he  made  war  upon  Palestine,  took  and 
sacked  Jerusalem  and  pilL-iged  the  temple.  At  this  time,  according 
to  tbo  Jewish  accounts,  tbe  Egyptian  nation  must  have  been  very 
powerful ;  for  it  is  siiid  of  Sbi»hak  that  be  came  up  with  twelve  hun- 
dred chariots  of  war,  sixty  thoui^and  horsemen  and  an  innumerable 
body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  Egyptians,  Libyans,  Troglodytes 
and  Ethiopians.  His  empire,  therefore,  must  have  extended  over 
bU  tbosa  countries,  far  beyond  tbe  limits  of  Egypt.  In  the  century 
after  him  this  greatness  must  have  declined,  and  the  power  of  the 
rulers  of  Merog,  under  tbe  dynasty  of  Sabaco,  the  Ethiopian  (who 
reigned  between  800  and  700  B.  C,  both  over  Ethiopia  and  Thebes) 
must  have  prevailed.  The  Pharaoh  Bochoris,  who,  according  to 
Manctho,  alone  occupies  the  twenty-fourth  dynasty,  was  defeated, 
taken  prisoner  and  burnt  to  death  by  Sabaco. 

About  this  time,  therefore,  say  anno  800  B.  C,  begins  to  deoliae 
the  Theban  might  and  grandeur.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of 
the  expeditions  of  Sesostris,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  dominion  of 
the  Pharaohs  in  Asia  was  at  any  time  of  long  duration.  That  it 
may  have  oocasioually  embraced  Syria,  tbe  coasts  of  Southern 
Arabia  and,  perhaps  also  Babylonia,  is  more  than  probable.  Had 
there  been,  however,  any  permanent  dominion  over  the  interior  of 
Asia,  some  account  of  it  would  have  been  likely  to  have  been  pre> 
served  in  the  Jewish  annals.  Arabia  Petrea,  doubtless,  did  belong 
to  Egypt,  for  this  was  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  Niebubr  by  cer- 
tain monuments  covered  with  hieroglyphics  which  he  found  here  and 
copied.  These  monuments  Niebuhr  considered  to  have  been  tombs ; 
but  they  may  possibly  have  been  remnants  of  a  temple.  Any  last- 
ing conquests  in  Europe  have  never  been  claimed  by  Egypt. 

That  Egypt  was,  in  ail  its  parts,  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Thebes 
cannot  be  doubted.  "There  was  once  a  time,"  says  Herodotus, 
(11,  15),  "  when  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  called  Thebes;  not  only 
the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  also  the  eastern  and  western 
borders."  The  eastern  side,  usually  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
Arabia,  was  subdued  by  Sesostris,  without  which,  indeed,  be  could 
not  have  built  a  fleet  on  the  Arabian  Gulf;  but  bow  far  toward  the 
west  the  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs  extended  is  uncertain.  That  it 
comprised  the  two  oases  the  monuments  prove;  it  must  have  ex- 
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tended  ioto  proper  Africa,  for  Libyans  uro  oiiumeratcd  amon^  their 
subjects.  Tbnt  the  iohabitauts  of  Marca  and  Apis  were  still 
Egyptians  was  formerly  decided  by  a  sentence  of  the  onicle  of 
Ammoii :  —  "  All  that  is  watered  by  the  Nile  is  Egypt ;  and  all  who 
from  Elephantis  downwards,  drink  its  waters  are  Egyptians  ;"  this 
was  on  occasion  when  they  desired  to  be  chissed  as  Libyans.  In 
what  political  relation  Ammonlniti  or  Stwah  stood  to  Thebes  can- 
not be  here  exactly  stated  ;  but  as  it  was  a  colony  of  Thebes  and 
the  worship  of  Amnion  prevailed  there  it  may  at  least  be  assumed 
that  the  relation  which  commonly  subsisted  between  parent  states 
and  their  colonies,  when  they  held  to  the  same  religion,  was  in 
effect  here,  although  it  might  not  amount  to  a  complete  dependence. 
Amonium,  so  far  as  onr  information  goes,  is  the  western  limit  of 
the  Theban  monuments  and  therefore  most  likely  to  hive  been 
recognized  as  of  the  Egyptian  dominions.  In  this  possession  they 
were  neighbors  to  tha  Carthaginians.  A  peaceable  commercial  in- 
tercourse was  long  carried  on  between  them  ;  but  we  learn  from 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xit,  4,)  that  hostilities  occasionally  broke 
out.  From  this  source  we  also  Icarn  that  a  little  before  the  Per- 
sian invasitm  (supposed  600  —  550  B.  C.)  a  Oartbaginiao  army 
had  surprised  and  sacked  Thebes,  a  shock  from  which  this  city  had 
scarcely  recovered  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  Canibyses. 

In  the  direction  of  Ethiopia  the  dominion  of  the  Pbaroahs  ex- 
tended, doubtless,  for  some  ages  to  the  northern  boundary  of  tha 
empire  of  Merofi,  and,  notwithstanding  that  this  empire  was  once 
overrun  by  Sesostris,  its  subjection  could  not  have  been  of  long 
duration  as  is  proved  both  by  history  and  the  monuments.  Thus 
we  see  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  its  sources  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  two  empires  of  Thebes  and  Mero6,  existing  contem- 
porarily during  so  many  ages,  under  mutual  relations,  various  and 
changeable.  The  eiSteut  of  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs,  therefore, 
exclusive  of  mere  transitory  conquests,  was  nearly  that  of  present 
Egypt ;  but  how  different  was  the  state  of  Egypt  in  those  ages  to 
what  it  is  now  ! 

That  Thebes  was  the  usual  seat  of  government  for  a  series  of 
ages  is  shown  as  plainly  by  the  ruins  of  its  palaces  as  by  the 
testimony  of  historians.  Religious  notions  were  so  connected  with 
the  residence  of  the  monarch  that  neither  aubjectiveiy  nor  object- 
ively could  this  be  left  unnoticed,  although  some  change  after- 
wards took  place.  Their  religious  notions  were  closely  connected 
with  the  idea  they  entertained  of  a  life  after  death.    The  Pharaohs 
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lived  near  their  tombs,  for  there,  aocording  to  the  belief  of  the 
£gytian8,  were  the  proper  habitations ;  hence  the  construction  and 
decoration  of  these  engrossed  tiie  attention  of  their  kings  quite  as 
much  as  the  construction  and  decoration  of  their  palaces,  of  which 
we  have  proof  in  the  tomb  of  Osym^ndyas,  situated  near  his 
palace  and  in  the  sepulchres  and  caverns  near  Thebes.  With  them 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  where  they  were  buried.  Cer- 
tain spots  were  preferred  to  all  others  and  held  sacred  ;  because, 
4iccording  to  the  tradition  of  the  priests,  they  were  the  spots  in 
which  Osiris,  the  ruler  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  world  was 
buried.  They  all,  of  coarse,  wished  to  rest  near  him !  These 
places  were  numerous.  In  the  Thebaid,  besides  Thebes  itself, 
there  was  a  small  island  near  Philae  and  Elephantis,  and  also 
Abydos,  formerly  called  This.  In  Middle  Egypt  there  was 
Memphis,  and,  in  the  Delta,  Busiris.  Mr.  Creuzer,  therefore,  has 
fairly  enough  proved  that  those  burial  places  of  Osiris  were  the 
seats  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs«  This  is  supposed  by  some  to 
show  that  those  places  were  the  earliest  states  of  Egypt  before  it 
became  consolidated  into  one  empire;  which,  if  it  have  such  mean- 
ing as  is  supposed  to  bo  implied,  might  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
dynasties  of  Manetbo. 

At  a  comparatively  late  period  Memphis  became  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  for  Manetho  telb  us  of  a  King  Athotis  and  Diodorus  of  a 
KiugUrchoreus,  who  built  a  palace  there,  which,  however,  did  not 
equal  in  magnificcnoe  those  at  Thebes.  The  particular  date  of  its 
foundation  is  uncertain,  but  Diodorus  adds  that  it  was  the  removal 
of  the  successors  of  its  builder  to  Memphis  which  caused  Thebes 
to  decline.  It  was,  however,  a  common  thing  for  the  monarchs  of 
the  Eastern  countries  to  have  more  than  one  residence  and,  al- 
though the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  might 
for  some  time,  have  made  Memphis  their  capital  after  its  evacuation 
by  the  Hykshasu,  yet  their  names  upon  the  monuments  of  Thebes 
as  well  as  the  general  circumstances  of  the  case  sufficiently  evince 
that  the  latter  place  was  their  proper  seat  of  government.  This 
\uas,  also,  the  place  of  the  inauguration  into  the  government,  and 
would  not  easily  have  lost  its  right  to  be  considered  the  capital  of 
the  niition. 

With  regard  to  this  government  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
always  remained  a  hierarchy,  but  the  relation  of  the  king,  the  head 
of  tliis  hierarchy,  to  the  general  body  of  the  priesthood  may  re- 
quire some  further  elucidation.     As  to  whether  the  monarchy  was 
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hereditary  or  etectire,  it  may  be  remarked  iiiaX  ns  we  read  so  often 
of  the  son  succeeding  to  the  father  wo  may  fairly  conclude  it  im- 
plied that  it  was  hereditary,  althou^  Synesius,  a  comparatively 
late  writer,  describes  the  election  of  a  king  to  the  throne.  It  is 
not  known  from  what  ancient  writer  Synesius  borrowed  bis  rela- 
tion, which  there  haa  been  no  reason  assigned  for  supposing  ficti- 
tious ;  but  we  know  that  hereditary  succession  in  the  same  family 
or  clan  may  be  not  incompatible  with  election,  when  a  peculiar 
combination  of  circnm stances  may  necessitate  it,  and  as  we  see  in- 
stances of  in  some  modern  monarchies.  It  is  notprobable  that  the 
king  waa  taken  from  the  priest-cagtc ;  for  if  such  had  been  the 
case  we  cannot  conceive  the  necessity  of  his  initiation  into  it 
afler  hie  inaugnration,  a  ceremony  in  connection  with  coronation, 
which  repeatedly  appears  upon  the  walls  of  Karnac  and  Mediuet 
Abou. 

In  the  case  of  an  election  of  a  monarch  we  may  concctre  that 
the  person  nominated  and  elected  by  the  priests,  if  his  personal 
character  did  not  otherwise  order  him,  would  be  much  under  their 
control ;  hence  it  happened  that  nothing  of  such  importance  could 
be  done  till  the  oracle  had  been  first  consuUcd.  In  many  of  the 
prooeseions  of  the  oracle  ship,  pictured  on  the  walls  of  the  temples 
and  palaces,  we  see  the  king  coming  to  meet  the  holy  ark,  as  it  is 
Ijome  by  the  priests  in  such  attitudes  as  to  show  clearly  that  he 
seeks  a  favorable  decision  from  the  oracle. 

But  the  strict  rontine  by  which  his  every-day  life  was  regulated, 
was  another  circumstance  which  held  the  monarch  In  such  depend- 
ence on  the  priests.  An  example  of  this  is  ali^o  found  in  the 
power  exercised  in  a  similar  manner  over  the  king  of  Persia  by  the 
Magi.  Early  in  the  morning  (as  was  natural  in  so  hot  a  climate) 
Diodoms  telU  us,  the  affairs  of  Btato  were  settled.  The  sacred  cer- 
emonies next  followed.  The  king  went  to  sacrifice  and  prayer;  he 
then  listened  while  ho  was  instructed  from  the  sacred  writings  of 
bis  duties  in  which  the  greatest  possible  moderation  in  all  enjoy- 
ments was  strictly  inculcated.  The  scenes  so  often  recurring  upon 
the  wall?  of  the  temples  and  palaces  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  but 
that  the  most  powerful  of  the  monarchs  were  accustomed  to  coo- 
form  to  these  prescriptions;  but  with  all  this  we  know,  for  reason 
as  well  as  common  sense  assures  us,  that  the  degree  of  their  subjec- 
tion to  the  priests  depended  largely  upon  their  own  personal  char- 
acter. The  constitution  and  regulation  of  the  court  of  the 
Pharaohs  very  much  assisted  the  priests  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
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influence  over  the  king ;  the  coui-t  was  mainly  composed  of  the  sons 
of  the  high  priests.  These  were  they  who  served  the  king,  whom 
no  slave  might  approach.  The  cuiitom  which  was  in  use  long  before 
the  Ptolemies  that  the  kings  should  marry  their  sisters  doubtless 
arose  in  order  to  prevent  strangers  from  succeeding  to  the  throne. 

With  regard  to  the  divisions  of  Egypt,  Herodotus  ascribes  this 
division  to  Sesostris. 

Ten  nomes  are  enumerated  in  Upper  Egypt,  sixteen  in  Middle 
Egypt  and  ten  in  Lower  Egypt.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Egyptian 
nomurchi  and  toparchi  —  the  former  the  officers  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  separate  nomes  and  the  latter  with  that  of  the 
districts  and  villiigea.  The  Egyptian  word  for  nome  a  district  is 
Ptosch,  doubtless  Pa-tosch,  the  district  or  division  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence. 

The  reveuues  of  the  Pharaohs  were  derived  from  various  sources 
of  which  the  lands  were  the  most  important.  The  lands  which  be- 
longed to  the  kings  and  priests  were  cultivated  by  the  persona  who 
paid  rent  for  their  use.  And  Diodorus  informs  us  that  the  lands 
of  the  priests  and  soldiers  were  free  from  taxes  or  rent  as  regards 
any  claim  of  the  government,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  rest. 
But  in  speaking  of  the  land  rent  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  this 
was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  tax,  which  in  Egypt,  was  regulated 
according  to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  arising  from  the  overflowing 
of  the  river.  It  was  determined  by  the  measurement  of  the  Nile, 
and  from  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  same  method  was  followed 
in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  namely,  the  ground  or  produce  rent 
fixed  annually.  In  the  present  age  they  wait  till  the  flood  baa 
reached  its  highest  point,  and  according  to  the  height  the  taxes  or 
rents  are  graduated  and  immediately  imposed.  That  it  was  the 
same  method  that  was  followed  in  ancient  times  we  are  informed 
by  Diodorus  (I.  p.  44).  "  The  kings,  to  prevent  any  inconveni- 
ence which  might  arise  from  the  risingof  the  flood  have  constructed 
ut  Memphis  a  Nilometer.  Those  who  manage  it  can  measure  ex- 
iictly  iayards  and  inches  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  river  of  which 
they  send  immediately  advice  to  the  several  towns.  The  people 
by  this  are  enabled  to  judge  beforehand  of  the  produce  they  may 
expect.  Accounts  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  h:ive  been  pre- 
served among  the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest  times."  As  it  ia 
almost  impossible  that  individuals  should  have  private  landed  prop* 
erty  on  account  of  the  annual  overflowings  which  obliterate  the 
boundaries,  so  a  whole   township   possesses  the   hind  in  commoQt 
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every  one  whoso  name  is  inscribed  in  tbe  township  book  being  a 
partner  and  sharing  tbe  produce.  Thus  the  rents  or  taxes  are  not 
imposed  npou  individuals  but  upon  whole  towns  and  villages,  which 
lire  obli.£ied  to  answer  for  them.  Even  now  each  village  baa  a 
coptus  or  secretary  and  these  secretaries  are  closely  united,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  caste,  distinct  from  the  inhabitants,  and,  it  may  pos- 
sibly be,  are  descended  from  the  old  caato  of  priests? 

Now,  this  institution  of  common  possession  may  have  existed  in 
the  antiquity,  as  the  natural  constitution  of  the  Nile's  Valley  seems 
to  determine  its  propriety  therein  ;  aud  when  Herodotus  ascribes 
the  origin  of  geometry  to  those  mensurations  it  can  hardly  be  un- 
derstood otherwise  than  of  the  measurement  of  whole  townships, 
although  he  might  derive  his  conjecture  from  private  possessions. 
For  the  construction  of  the  canal  syptem  considerable  mathematical 
knowledge  was  required,  and  upon  the  good  condition  in  which 
these  were  kept  the  fruitfulncss  of  their  land  largely  depended. 
The  government,  therefore,  had  control  both  of  the  land  and  of 
the  canal  system,  which  was  its  particular  interest  and  care. 

A  second  source  of  the  revenue  of  the  Pharaohs  were  the  gold 
mines  of  Nubia,  which  were  reckoned  among  the  most  productive 
in  the  world,  and  account  for  the  abundance  of  gold  spoken  of  in 
Egyptian  history.  Agatbarchides,  who  visited  them  during  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  IV.,  has  given  a  scientific  and,  as  it  proves,  an 
accurate  description  of  them.  They  were,  according  to  him, 
situated  near  the  present  Mount  Alaka,  22°  north  latitude,  5L° 
east  longitude,  not  fur  from  the  ancient  Berenice  Punchryaos, 
as  it  was  called  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  They  were  worked 
by  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  men,  women  and  children,  among 
whom  the  labor  was  divided  according  to  their  strength  aud  ability. 
This  writer  describes  quite  minutely  the  manner  in  which  the  labor 
was  performed.  "These  mines,"  says  he,  "have  already  been 
worked  for  a  very  long  tirao  and  were  discovered  by  the  first  Kinga 
of  these  countries.  The  working  of  them,  however,  was  interrupted, 
when  the  Ethiopians,  who  are  said  to  have  founded  Memnoninm, 
overran  Egypt,  and  kept  possession  for  a  long  period  of  its  towns, 
and  again  under  the  dominion  of  tbe  Medes  and  Persians.  In  the 
shafts  made  at  that  time  brass  instruments  are  still  found,  the  use 
of  iron  being  then  unknown.  Bones  also  are  found  in  great 
quantities  of  people  who  were  smothered  in  them  by  the  (raving  in 
of  tbe  earth.  Tbe  extent  of  these  mines  was  such  that  tbe 
subterranean  passages  reached  to  tbe  sea." 
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From  the  accounts  of  the  Arabian  writers  we  learn  that  these 
mines  are  situated  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Bedjahs,  the  ancient  Blem* 
miesy  between  Eidub  and  Soakin ;  that  they  abound  in  silver,  copper, 
iron  and  precious  stones ;  but  that  gold  is  chiefly  sought  for.  It 
was  to  possess  these  mines  that  the  Pharaohs  made  war  against 
this  country,  a  war  which  the  Greek  dynasty  in  Egypt  also  prose- 
cuted  in  their  time.  These  mines  appear  to  have  lain  unworked 
from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  till  Belzoni  again  discorered 
them ;  there  are  four  species  of  emeralds  found  in  thenu  which 
attract  a  good  sale  in  India  and  China. 

Another  source  of  rerenue  to  the  Pharaohs  were  the  fisheries,  in 
so  far  as  they  belonged  to  the  crown.  As  fish  formed  a  principal 
article  of  food  among  the  Egyptians,  fishing  was  found  to  be  a 
lucrative  employment,  for  the  Nile  contained  an  abundance  of  fish 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  flood.  Of  what  importance  the  fisheries 
were  may  partially  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  (Isa. 
xix),whenhe  threatens  Egypt  with  approaching  famine:  *<The 
waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and 
dried  up ;  the  fishes  also  shall  mourn  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  in 
the  brook  shall  lament^  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  water 
shall  lan^ish.'^ 

The  fishery  of  the  Nile  itself  was  left  to  the  people  untaxed  as 
well  it  might  have  been ;  but  of  the  canals  and  the  lake  Moeris  the 
fishery  pertained  to  the  crown.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  this  fishery 
supplied  a  talent  daily  to  the  royal  treasury,  during  the  six  months 
in  which  the  waters  flowed  through  the  canal  into  the  lake ;  and 
during  the  six  months  in  which  it  ebbed,  twenty  minae  a  dav ; 
which  income  of  twenty  minea  a  day  for  the  six  months  of  the  ebb, 
(as  I  understand  it  to  mean),  was,  according  to  Diodorus,  turned 
over  to  the  queen.  The  fish  of  which  there  were  twenty-two 
different  kinds  were  salted  and  preserved ;  and  the  quantity  was  so 
great  that  the  persons  whose  business  it  was  to  preserve  them 
could  seldom  complete  their  labor.  **  With  a  considerable  part  of 
this  people,"  says  Herodotus,  *^  fish  continues  the  principal  article 
of  food ;  they  dry  it  in  the  sun  and  eat  it  without  further  prepara- 
tion. Those  fishes  which  are  gregarious  seldom  multiply  in  the 
Nile  ;  they  usually  propagate  in  the  lakes.  At  the  season  of  spawn- 
ing they  move  in  vast  multitudes  towards  the  sea ;  the  male  leads 
the  way  and  emits  the  engendering  principle  in  their  passage  ;  this 
the  feraftles  absorb  as  they  follow,  and,  in  consequence,  conceive. 
As  soon  as  the  seminal  matter  has  bad  its  proper  operation,  they 
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leBTe  the  sea,  retiirii  up  the  river  and  eadoavor  to  regain  tbeii* 
Rcciistomod  haunts,  Tho  mode,  however,  of  tbcir  passage  is  re- 
versed, the  females  lead  the  vrny  while  tho  males  follow.  Th» 
femiiles  do  now  what  the  males  did  before,  (hey  dixtp  their  spawn, 
resembling  small  grains  of  millet,  which  tho  males  eagerly  devour. 
Every  particle  of  this  contains  a  small  fish  and  each  which  escapes 
the  male  regularly  increases  till  it  becomes  a  fish.  Of  these  tish 
6uch  &a  ara  taken  in  their  passage  towjird  the  sea  are  observctd  to 
have  tho  left  side  of  their  heads  depressed,  which,  on  their  return, 
is  observed  of  their  right.  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious;  as  they 
puss  t»ward  tho  sea  they  rub  themselves  against  the  banks  od  tho 
left  side ;  as  they  return  they  keep  closely  to  the  same  bank,  and, 
in  both  instances,  press  against  it  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to 
deviate  from  their  course  by  the  current  of  the  stream.  As  the 
Nile  gradually  rises,  tho  water  first  fills  those  cavities  of  the  land 
which  nro  nearest  tho  river.  As  soon  as  they  are  saturated  an 
abundance  of  small  fry  may  be  discovered.  The  cause  of  their 
increase  may  perhaps  be  thus  explained  :  When  the  Nile  ebbs,  tho 
(ish,  which  in  the  preceding  season  had  deposited  their  spawn  in  the 
mud,  retreat  reluctantly  with  the  stream  ;  but  at  tbe  proper  season 
when  the  stream  flows  this  spawn  is  matured  into  fish." 

There  were  also  other  sources  of  revenue  to  the  Pharaohs  which  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  here  to  enumerate  ;  bat  the  (juestion  will 
occur:  How  were  thoses  taxes  paid?  was  it  in  coined  money  or  in 
produce?  That  the  precious  metals  were  used  as  representatives  of 
value  in  Egypt  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  no  coins  of  tho  Pharaohs  has 
yet  been  discovered,  nor  has  there  been  anything  yet  found  on  the 
monuments  relating  to  money.  But,  notwithstanchng  all  this,  we 
might  suspect  from  the  transactions  of  Joseph  and  his  brethern  that 
acccunts  in  Egypt  were  reckoned  in  money,  whether  or  not  our 
suspicion  were  well  grounded.  "  And  he  commanded  the  steward 
to  put  every  man's  money  in  his  sack's  mouth;  to  Benjamin  he 
gave  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver."  (Gen.  ch.  xliv  and  xlv.) 
Against  coining  there  was  a  particular  law  as  well  as  against  usury. 
But  may  not  Phoenician  and  afterwards  Cyreiieun  money  have  been 
current  iu  Egypt?  Tho  Hykshas,  during  their  long  occupancy, 
might  have  bad  some  such  circulating  medium  as  representative  of 
produce  values.  It  is  most  probable  that  payments  were  made  by 
weight  of  tho  precious  metals,  as  scales  very  often  appear  on  the 
reliefs,  and  as  this  corresponds  with  the  ancient  way  of  reckouing 
among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Assyrians  and  other  ancient  nations. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  account^  of  Diodorus  that  the  Egyptians  had 
a  written  body  of  laws  in  eight  books,  of  which  he  has  preserved 
specimens.  These  laws  which  the  Egyptians  ascribe  to  their  early 
kings,  Mnevis,Asychis,  Sesostris,  and  Bochoris,  relate  to  crimes  and 
matters  of  police  (with  which  the  legislation  of  all  nations  is  found 
to  begin)  and  they  betray  their  early  origin  by  their  severe  punish- 
ments. Other  laws,  however,  present  to  us  a  people  who  had 
already  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  Security  of  per- 
son and  property  (the  creditor  could  only  attach  the  property  not 
the  person) ;  the  sanctity  of  oaths  (which  was  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  the  state)  ;  and  of  marriages  (among  the  priests  "mon- 
ogamy was  ordained  ;*  but  not  among  the  other  classes  and  the 
father  gave  his  rank  to  his  children,  even  though  their  mothers 
were  slaves) ;  the  permission  and  yet  the  limitation  of  usury  (the 
capital  could  only  be  doubled  by  the  interest)  ;  the  punishment 
for  treachery  and  cowardice  in  a  soldier;  for  coining  base  metals; 
using  false  measures,  weights,  seals,  and  forming  legal  documents, 
are  proof  of  this  assertion*  The  single  law  which  ordained  the 
same  punishment  for  the  murder  of  a  slave  and  a  freeman  indicates 
an  advance  in  real  civilization  which  is  seldom  met  with  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity. 

This  same  impartiality  appears  still  further  in  their  legal  insti- 
tutions, respecting  which  Diodorus  has  preserved  many  particulars. 
The  kings  did  not  sit  as  judges  but  the  administration  of  justice  was 
left  to  its  proper  tribunals,  whose  sentences  were  strictly  limited  by 
the  laws.  Every  one  pleaded  his  own  cause,  no  counsel  being  per- 
mitted. The  accounts  of  Diodorus,  however,  are  confined  to  the 
regulations  of  the  highest  courts  of  justice  ;  of  the  lower  courts  of 
which  many  must  needs  have  existed,  we  have  no  knowledge.  This 
highest  national  tribunal  consisted  of  thirty  judges,  who  were  chosen 
from  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  three  cities  of  Thebes,  Memphis 
and  Heliopolis,  and  were  paid  by  the  king.  These  thirty  elected 
from  among  themselves  a  president,  whose  place  was  filled  by  an- 
other from  the  city  to  which  he  belonged.  The  proceedings  in  this 
high  court  of  justice  were  all  transacted  in  writing,  as  their  great 
object  was  to  avoid  everything  which  could  excite  the  passions. 
The  prosecutor  first  sent  a  copy  of  his  accusation  and  at  the  same 
time  specified  the  damage  he  demanded ;  to  which  the  defendant 


*  When  Herodotus  (temps.  445  B.  C.)  mentions  that  the  Egryptians  practice  monogamy  as  the 
Greeks  he  does  not  make  any  distinction  between  the  priests  and  people.  Time  of  Diodorus 
circa  50  B.  0. 
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responded  in  a  similar  manner.  The  proseciitnr  was  at  liburty  to 
reply  to  this  in  writing  and  the  defendant  might  again  answer ;  and 
after  this  Hip  court  was  obliged  to  pronounce  sentenoe.  This  like- 
wise was  S'von  in  writing  and  scaled  by  the  president.  He,  as  an 
emblem  ol'  his  digoity,  wore  round  his  neck  a  golden  chain,  to  which 
was  attached  an  image  set  in  precious  stones  with  a  hieroglyphic ;  it 
was  called  Truth.  At  the  beginning  of  every  session  he  was  ob- 
liged to  hang  this  about  him.  This  image,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Diodorus,  was  the  seal  which  was  affixed  to  the  sentence.  A  golden 
chain  was  given  to  Joseph  as  a  sign  nf  honor,  and  it  is  often  found 
sculptured  on  the  monuments  with  some  ornaments  attached  to  it. 

As  to  the  military  art  of  the  Egyptians  we  find  it  to  have  been 
similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  as  described  by 
Homer.  Neither  nation  in  the  very  early  ages,  at  least,  made  use 
of  cavalry.  Their  armaments  consisted  of  war-chariots  and  in- 
fantry. The  war  chariots  seem  to  have  borne  by  far  the  largest 
proportion,  oven  to  judge  from  Homer,  as  whole  battles  are  de- 
scribed, in  which  only  the  cbariotsare  mentioned  as  engaged.  The 
size  of  the  man  must  have  been  taken  into  account  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  leader.  The  kingelevated  above  all  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated by  the  hawk  hovering  over  him  ;  at  others  by  the  serpent  in 
his  helmet,  and  sometimes  by  both.  He  is  also  known  by  having  a 
standard  carried  behind  him,  which  represents  the  leaf  of  the 
Theban  palm.  The  splendor  of  the  horses  as  well  as  of  their  har- 
ness and  trappings  is  surprising ;  as  is  also  that  of  their  beautifully 
formed  chariots,  seemingly  all  of  metal.  In  these  last  respects  the 
Egyptians  were  not,  what  we  may  call,  so  barbaric  in  their  splendor 
as  the  Assyrians.  They  appear  to  have  bad,  in  everything,  more 
of  an  eye  to  actual  business  than  to  show.  Not  less  remarkable 
are  the  close  columns  and  skillful  positions  and  evolutions  of  the 
infantry,  just  as  Xcnophon  describes  them  in  his  Cyropaedea. 
These  exhibitions  presuppose  long  and  accurate  training  and  could 
be  supposed  to  be  common  among  the  Egyptians  only  to  the 
warrior  caste.  The  manner  of  attack,  of  outHanking  and  surround- 
>"g«  givB  evident  proof  of  advanced  skill  in  tactics.  The  same  skill 
also  appears  in  the  naval  engagements,  which  show  that  at  least 
some  of  the  Pharaohs  were  well  prepared  for  naval  operations. 

"  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria; 
and  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  into 
Assyria"  (fsu,si.\:  23-25).  A  contemplation  of  the  picture  given 
IIS  of  the  manner  of  life,  arts,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce. 
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etc.,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  of  such  great  interest  that  we  will 
here  pursue  it  a  little  further,  and  this  with  reference  to  the  whole 
of  Egypt,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  find  it  interesting  as  well  as 
profitable  and  tending  to  more  completely  round  out  our  idea  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  cosmopolity. 

On  account  of  the  representations  found  therein  the  tombs  of 
Eilethyia  are  among  the  most  interesting  discoveries  made  in 
Egypt  by  the  French.  The  painted  reliefs  found  on  the  walls  of 
that  called  the  Sultan's  tomb  represent  the  occupations  of  daily 
life,  the  various  branches  of  industry,  of  fishing,  hunting,  naviga- 
tion and  of  the  business  of  their  markets.  In  the  plates  given  in 
*'  Description  de  TEgypte"  we  have  made  visible  to  our  eyes  what 
we  could  before  but  very  imperfectly  conceive  from  mere  verbal 
descriptions.  We  must  not,  of  course,  conclude  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  such  domestic  scenes  and  occupations  as  we  do  not 
happen  to  find  among  them,  for  we  need  not  expect  to  find  all  such 
represented  nor  the  extremest  detail  in  the  representations  that 
are.  The  industries  of  so  civilized  a  nation  were  distributed  over 
too  many  different  objects  for  them  all  to  be  represented  here. 
But  however  various  the  occupations  of  the  people  may  have  been 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  held  the  highest 
rank,  for  agriculture  was  considered  the  foundation  of  civilization. 

From  the  nature  of  that  country  their  agriculture  exhibits  many 
peculiarities.  It  depended  upon  irrigation  and  was,  therefore,  not 
only  confined  to  certain  tracts,  but  its  labors  limited  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  year.  They  could  not  be  proceeded  with  till  after 
the  flood,  because  previous  to  that  the  soil  is  everywhere  parched 
and  full  of  chinks  and  clefts  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  When  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  takes  place  the  water  soaks  into  the  ground 
and  renders  it  level  and  cultivable.  When  the  water  has  run  off 
sowing  must  immediately  follow,  because  the  soil,  which  is  now 
similar  to  a  drained  marsh,  soon  becomes  hardened.  The  seed 
sown  on  the  moist  earth,  no  manure  being  requisite,  either  sinks 
into  it  of  itself  or  is  trodden  in  by  cattle  being  driven  over  it. 
Neither  the  spade,  plough  nor  harrow  is  made  use  of  excepting 
where  the  soil  is  too  hard.  In  the  rei)resentations  the  plough  often 
appears  of  the  most  simple  construction,  drawn  by  oxen  and 
occasionally  by  men.  It  seems  to  have  answered  the  purpose  of 
what  we  would  call  a  cultivator  or  a  very  simply  constructed  drag 
than  what  we  understand  as  a  plough,  which  throws  the  soil  clear 
over.     Between  the  times  of  sowing  and  reaping  no  labor  is  re- 


quired.  There  are  very  few  weeds  in  Egyiit.  Having  sown  iu 
November  the  farmer  begins  to  bai'vest  iil  ApnI.  The  corn  is  cut 
with  a  eicklo,  often  merely  the  ears,  the  straw  being  put  to  little 
Use  and  estimated  accordingly.  The  corn  is  carried  from  the  field 
in  baskets,  trodden  out  by  oxen  and  the  chaff  separated  frnrn  the 
f;rain  on  the  floor  by  sifting  and  winnowing.  This  done  the  hus- 
baiulman  is  at  leisure  till  the  next  flood.  By  enahliug  them  to 
devj)te  so  long  a  time  to  their  improvement  and  religious  feasts  this 
relief  from  labor  must  have  produced  in  a  few  years  an  incalculable 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  inh(ii)itant3. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  we  are  told  o( 
the  various  kinds  of  corn  that  were  cultiv.ited,  when  those  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  hail  storm,  "And  the  flax  and  the  barley  were  smit- 
ten ;  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear  and  the  flax  was  boiled  ;  but  the 
wheat  and  the  rye  were  not  smitten  because  they  were  not  grown 
up."  (Erodns,  ix:  31-32.)  The  wheat  and  barley  harvests  arc 
met  with  on  the  monuments  ;  that  of  rye  is  not  easily  distinguishable. 
As  to  llax  we  have  not  only  its  harvest,  but  the  further  process  it 
underwent  represented. 

Pliny  iuforms  us  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  had  become  quite 
naturalized  iu  Upper  Egypt ;  though  when  it  was  first  introduced 
we  cannot  exactly  determine.  SiuL-e,  however,  we  find  that  the 
dress  of  the  mummies  was  chiefly  composed  of  cotton  we  are  justi- 
fied in  assigning  a  very  early  date  to  its  cultivation  in  Egypt. 

Owing  to  the  situation  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  especially  the 
Delta,  the  cultivation  of  aquatic  plants  constituted  an  important 
part  of  agriculture,  especially  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  passage  re- 
ferring to  this  in  Herodotus  is,  however,  the  ground  of  most  that 
ia  now  known  on  the  subject.  "  Those,"  says  he,  "  who  live  in  the 
marshes  have  the  same  customs  as  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians ; 
but,  to  procure  themselves  easily  the  means  of  subsistence, 
they  have  devised  the  following  inventions :  when  Uie  river 
ia  full  and  the  plains  are  become  as  a  sea  there  springs  up  in 
the  w:iter  a  quantity  of  lilies,  which  the  Egyptians  call  lotus. 
After  they  have  gathered  these  they  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  then 
squeezing  out  what  is  contained  within  the  lotus,  resembling  the 
p>oppy,  they  make  it  into  loaves  which  they  bake  with  the  fire ;  the 
root  also  of  this  lotus,  which  is  round  and  of  the  size  of  an  apple,  is 
edible  and  imparts  a  sweet  flavor.  There  are  also  other  lilies,  simi- 
htr  to  roses,  likewise  produced  in  the  river  ;  the  fruit  of  which  grows 
on  a  separate  stem,  arising  from  the  side  of  the  root,  in  shape  very 
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like  a  wasp's  coinb  ;  ia  this  are  found  many  kernels  of  the  size  of 
an  olive  stone ;  these  are  eaten  green  and  dried.  Of  the  byblus, 
which  is  an  annual  plant,  after  they  have  plucked  it  from  the 
marshes,  they  cut  off  the  top  part  and  employ  it  for  various  pur- 
poses ;  the  lower  part  that  remains,  about  a  cubit  in  length,  they 
eat  and  offer  it  for  sale ;  but  such  as  wish  to  make  a  very  delicate 
mess  of  the  byblus,  stew  it  in  a  hot  pan  and  so  eat  it." 

Of  the  two  xptvta  or  lilies,  in  this  case  lotus,  which  Herodotus 
here  distinguishes,  the  former  is  yet  found  in  abundance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Damietta ;  its  stalk  grows  about  five  feet  above 
the  water  and  is  still  used,  as  we  are  informed  by  Savary,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  by  the  inhabitants.  The  other  plant,  equally  celebrated 
in  India  was  also  found  in  Egypt.  Its  fruit  cannot  be  more  clearly 
defined  than  this  has  been  done  by  Herodotus.  The  kernels,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  olive,  lie  in  the  calyx,  each  in  a  cavity  or  cell. 
Both  plants  had  religious  allusion,  among  others  to  the  realm  of 
the  dead  and,  therefore,  we  find  them  portrayed  in  the  catacombs. 

In  the  royal  vault  opened  by  Belzoni,  a  beautiful  representation 
of  them  is  found,  both  in  their  natural  colors  and  their  stalks  and 
fruits.  In  this  tomb  they  often  occur  and  are  alwags  represented 
with  two  stalks  of  each  hanging  down,  doubtless,  having  some  sig- 
nification. Their  leaves  and  calyxes  are  to  be  seen  in  every  part 
as  ornaments  ;  and  the  assertion  of  Herodotus,  that  the  fruit  grows 
upon  a  separate  stem  or  stalk,  is  also  verified,  as  two  stalks  always 
grow  together,  one  of  which  bears  the  fruit.  The  byblus  is  the 
third  plant  Herodotus  mentions.  It  was  from  this  papyrus  was 
made  and  it  also  served  for  food.  The  byblus  is  a  water  plant, 
though,  according  to  Theophrastus,  it  does  not  grow  in  deep 
water.  That  it  was  manufactured  at  a  very  early  age  in  Egypt 
into  papyrus  is  certain,  since  many  papyrus  rolls  have 
been  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Thebes.  These  rolls  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  literature  of  Egypt  was  much  richer 
and  more  abundant  than  otherwise  could  have  been  supposed.  Be- 
sides the  religious  writings  the  custom  so  often  represented  of 
drawing  up  documents  of  all  public  transactions  must  have  given 
rise  to  the  formation  of  archives ;  and  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  in  the  imperial  palaces  there  must  have  been  a  library 
or  apartment  for  the  storing  of  the  public  records,  both  religious 
and  political.  The  byblus  plant  grows  in  great  abundance  in  one 
place  in  Europe,  namely  at  the  rivulet  Cyane,  near  Syracuse.  The 
Chevalier  Landoline  used   the    pith  or  pulp  of  this  shrub   for  the 
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preparation  of  papyriia  and  succeedeJ  adinirnhly  in  liia  undertaking. 
By  the  researches  and  experiments  of  this  gentleman,  ull  the  state- 
ments of  Herodotua  with  respect  tu  the  papyrus,  have  been  con- 
firmed. 

The  wine-press  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  unknown  in  Egypt, 
though  the  priests  used  wine ;  and  the  people  used  it  at  certain 
festivals,  but  ordinarily  they  used  a  kind  of  beer  made  out  of 
barley.  Thegrupe  vine  was  not,  however,  altogether  unknown  in 
Egypt;  representations  of  its  branches  with  ripe  grapes  growing 
thereon  are  found  among  the  architectural  adornments.  Both  the 
vintage  ami  process  of  pressing  the  grapes  are  represented  in  the 
paintings  of  Eilethyia.  At  all  events  the  vino  could  only  have 
been  cultivated  in  a  few  high-lying  districts.  Belzoni  found  it  in 
abundance  in  the  Fayoume  about  the  lake  Moeris.  While  the 
climate  of  Egypt  did  not  suit  for  the  growth  of  the  olive  it  allowed 
the  cultivation  of  a  kind  of  sesamum,  which  Herodotus  calls  si/lli- 
cyprium,  and  the  Egyptian  Kiki,  from  which  they  extracted  an  oil, 

Excepting  the  date-palm  and  the  sycamore,  of  which  the  cases  of 
the  mummies  were  made,  and  perhaps  th^  sacred  tree,  the  persea, 
which  sometimes  occurs  on  the  monuments,  Egypt  was  destitute  of 
woods,  forests  and  tall  trees. 

The  tending  of  cattle  constituted  a  principal  branch  of  Egyptian 
industry,  but  it  was  closely  connected  with  religion  and  depended 
some  on  the  situation  of  the  lands.  Where  animal  idolatry  became 
so  essential  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  people  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion on  the  breeding  of  cattle  seems  to  have  been  less  than  might 
be  expected.  Of  the  larger  domestic  animals  the  cow  only  was 
considered  sacred  f  to  Isis  and  never  sacrificed)  ;  the  worship  of  the 
bull  Apia  applied  only  to  a  single  beast  characterized  by  certain 
marks.  The  bull  when  adjudged  clean  was  a  common  sacrilice  and 
is  often  represented  as  such  on  the  reliefs.  Of  the  smaller  domes- 
tic animals  the  sheep  was  sacred  in  some  nomes  and  the  goat  in 
others.  Swine  were  esteemed  uacleaa,  though  at  one  festival  tbey 
were  offered  to  Osiris, 

Of  the  cattle  breeding  black  cattle  formed  a  principal  branch,  a 
whole  caste  having  been  named  from  it.  They  were  kept  in  herds 
and  appear  in  this  manner  upon  the  monuments.  The  ox  was  used 
tor  agricultural  labor,  the  ploughs,  such  as  they  were,  being  repre- 
sented as  drawn  by  oxen. 

The  breeding  of  horses  was  also  common  in  Egypt.  The  monu- 
ments afford    no  proof   that  the  horse  was   made  use  of  in  bus- 
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bandry ;  he  was  for  carriages  both  ia  peace  and  war,  never 
for  riding.  To  judge  from  the  representations  on  the  monu- 
ments the  ancient  Egyptian  horse  was  a  fine  animal,  as  he  is 
now  in  the  Nile's  valley,  above  Egypt  in  Dongola.  A  considerable 
trade  in  horses  was  carried  on  with  foreign  countries.  Solomon 
(2  Chron  ix :  28)  obtained  horses  from  Egypt.  In  the  harness  and 
trappings  of  the  Egyptians  there  was  quite  a  tasteful  splendor 
as  is  evident  from  the  reliefs. 

Of  asses  and  mules  the  breeding  was  always  common  in  Egypt ; 
and  from  the  fragments  of  the  work  of  Mago  we  learn  that  the 
Carthaginians  also  bred  them ;  so  that  those  useful  animals  were 
found  all  over  northern  Africa.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
camel  does  not  occur  upon  the  monuments  and  hence  it  was  hastily 
concluded  that  it  was  not  a  native  of  Egypt  or  Africa  till  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Arabs.  But  on  the  obelisks  of  Luxor  the  long 
necks  of  camels  frequently  occur,  a  fact  which  has  been  often  as- 
serted and  was  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  Minutoli  and  others. 
The  Nile's  valley  continually  exposed  to  overflooding  was  but  lit- 
tle adapted  to  the  rearing  of  camels  ;  and,  therefore,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  not  finding  the  camel  on  the  reliefs,  which  repre- 
sented the  husbandry  of  that  valley.  Few  are  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  adjacent  tribes,  the  Arabians,  the  Midianites  and  others 
made  the  breeding  of  camels  their  chief  occupation;  that  even  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  their  merchants  traveled  with  their  camels  into 
Egypt.  In  Africa  itself,  moreover,  the  camel  was  bred  from  the 
earliest  times.  Camel-breeding  is  now  the  chief  employment  of 
the  Ababdes,  in  the  eastern  mountain  chain.  Thence  thev  are 
brought  to  the  Egyptian  markets  (particularly  to  Esneh),  and, 
doubtless,  this  was  much  the  same  in  antiquity.  The  Arabian 
tribes  south  of  Egypt  bred  them  in  great  numbers,  for  they  sent 
their  cavalry  of  camels  to  the  army  of  Xerses,  as  Herodotus  assures 
us.  If  then  the  camel  was  not  to  any  large  extent  bred  in  Egypt, 
it  was  very  numerous  in  the  adjacent  countries. 

Although  the  nature  of  the  country  did  not  allow  the  breeding  of 
sheep  to  any  great  extent  yet  some  were  bred  there.  At  a  very 
early  period  Jacob  drove  his  flocks  into  Egypt  ( the  Delta :  Gen. 
xlvii :  1,  17).  On  the  monuments,  both  single  sheep  and  flocks 
appear.  But  if  Egypt  did  not  herself  produce  all  the  wool  re- 
quired for  her  manufactures  she  had  on  her  borders  nations  of 
shepherds,  more  especially  in  Arabia  and  Syria  who  produced  it  in 
great  abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
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That  all  kioda  of  poultry  were  ptonty  iu  Egypt  the  frequent 
representations  011  the  inonumGiits  show.  The  catcliing  of  WHter- 
birda  with  nets  is  also  often  portvayed. 

The  Egyptian  monumeatti  are,  if  unythiog,  ncher  in  information 
regarding  the  manufactures  than  the  productiona  of  agriculture. 
Pa-viously  to  our  obt-tining  copies  of  the  pictures  tabeu  by  the 
French  and  others,  nobody  would  have  been  likely  to  suppose  that 
the  nation  had  carried  thera  to  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
The  mochanic,  by  accnrato  inspection,  will  hero  find  an  entcnsive 
field  which  may  put  him  in  the  way  to  new  discoveries.  It  will  b© 
sufficient  hero  if  we  enumerate  and  describe  the  principal  hmnches 
of  their  industries.  The  raw  material  for  many  of  them  Egypt  her- 
self produced  ;  but  not  for  all  nor  in  sufficient  quantity.  A  large 
amount  of  the  material  must  havo  been  imported. 

Of  the  different  branches  of  manufacture,  weaving  claims  our 
first  attention  as  it  undoubtedly  employed  a  good  proportion  of  the 
population.  When  the  prophet  (Isuiah  xix;9,  10.^  sets  forth  the 
miseries  that  were  to  befall  Egypt  and  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
people,  he  mentions  the  weavers  next  to  the  fisherman  :  "Moreover 
ihoy  that  work  in  fine  flax  and  they  that  weave  networks  -shiill  be 
confounded  ;  and  they  shall  be  broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all 
that  make  sluices  and  ponds  for  fiah."  According  to  Herodotus, 
weaving  was  the  business  of  men,  and,  therefore,  not  merely  a  do- 
mestic affair,  hut  carried  on  in  large  manufactories.  The  most 
beautiful  specimen  uf  a  representation  of  the  manufactures  is  given 
by  Minutoli  from  the  torahs  of  Beni  Hassan.  "  The  weaver's 
loom,"  says  he,  "  is  fastened  to  four  pegs,  rammed  into  the  ground  ; 
and  the  workman  sits  npon  that  part  of  the  web  already  finished, 
which  is  a  small  chequered  pattern  of  yellow  and  green.  It  is  oI>- 
aervable  in  many  colore  of  the  early  Egyptian  clothes,  that  the  by- 
sua  was  dyed  in  the  wool  before  being  weaved."  Even  in  the  time 
of  Moses  these  manufactures  had  attained  a  wonderful  perfection 
in  Egypt,  of  which,  among  many  others,  the  covers  and  carpets  of 
the  tabernacle  afford  a  striking  example.  They  weio  sometimes 
made  a  hundred  yards  bng,  and  many  of  them  were  embroidered 
with  colored  thread  or  gold  wire  by  way  of  ornament.  The  most 
honorable  presents  in  tho  time  of  Joseph  were  costly  garments. 
Not  to  speak  of  Jacob's  present  to  Joseph  of  a  coat  of  many  colors, 
seethe  presents  which  Joseph  makes  to  his  brethren  (Gen.  xlv: 
22.).  Bat  here  the  monuments  also  speak.  In  tho  Description 
de  r  Egypt,  the  Royal  Tombs  of  Belzoni  and  in  the  work  of  Minu- 
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toli  we  see  those  garments  in  their  splendid  colors  as  fresh  as  ever. 
They  are  so  different  and  varied  that  a  distinction  in  the  stuffs  is 
clearly  perceived.  Many  of  them  are  so  fine  that  the  limbs  are  said 
to  shine  through  1  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  coarser.  The  finer 
seem  to  be  rather  of  cotton  than  of  linen  fabrication,  though  in  re- 
gard to  this,  a  positive  decision  seems  impossible  from  a  mere  en- 
graving. For  the  same  reason  it  cannot  be  positively  asserted  that 
silk  is  found  amongst  them.  The  King  and  the  soldiers  are  usually 
dressed  in  short  tunics  ;  but  the  latter  form  an  exception  in  the  pro- 
cessions ;  husbandmen  and  laborers  wear  merely  a  white  apron  ;  the 
priests  wear  long  garments,  often  thrown  round  the  neck  in  a  fan- 
tastical manner.  Of  these  many  are  white  and  many  striped  white 
and  red  ;  others  are  starred  or  flowered  ;  and  many  exhibit  the  most 
splendid  colors  of  the  East.  The  fine  gannents  cull  up  in  our  ipind 
the  Indian  muslins ;  in  the  dazzling  glitter,  silk-stufls  seem  to  be 
resplendant.  As  verbal  descriptions,  however,  can  at  best  convey 
but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  them,  the  readers  may  be  referred  to 
the  last  ten  plates  of  the  second  part  of  the  great  French  work  upon 
Egypt,  and  to  the  first  five  of  the  Atlas  of  Behsoni,  where  garments 
of  the  Kings  and  others  afford  the  best  specimens. 

That  the  art  of  dyeing  had  made  as  great  progress  as  that  of 
weaving,  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said.  The  various  colors, 
white,  yellow,  red,  blue,  green  and  black,  are  met  with  in  remarka- 
ble perfection,  but  without  mixture.  As  to  the  materials  used  for 
dyeing,  whether  found  in  Egypt  itself,  or  imported  from  Phoeni- 
cia, Babylon  or  India,  it  is  diflScult  to  decide.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Tyrians  had  much  of  this  trade,  as  they  had  a  large  and  active 
establishment  at  Memphis.  But  even  from  what  has  been  said,  it 
appears  certain  that  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  the  arts  of 
weaving  and  dyeing  had  been  brought  to  an  equally  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  East  as  they  are  to-day  ;  and  from  this  it  natur- 
ally follows  that  the  intercourse  and  commerce,  in  a  certain  way, 
of  those  nations  must  have  been  equally  great  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  arts  should  have  advanced  so  far 
among  an  isolated  people.  Or  does  any  one  suppose  that  Egypt 
itself  produced  all  the  raw  materials  and  dyes  which  were  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  those  productions?  Must  there  not  have  been  a 
great  international  intercourse  or  commerce  here? 

Next  to  weaving  the  works  in  metal  rank.  They  carry  us  back  to 
an  age  when  the  use  of  iron  was  yet  unknown  in  Egypt ;  for,  in  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  color,  which  is  always  green,  all  im- 
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plemeota,  not  of  goM  or  silver,  were  made  of  lironzG.  Ab  already 
remarked,  the  war  ch»riota  Keeiii  to  have  been  etitiroly  made  of 
bronze.  Their  green  color,  their  form,  the  neatness  and  lightness 
of  the  wheels  and  their  beautiful  oruamonts  u)l  tend  to  pruve  this 
satisfactorily.  A  great  portion  of  their  weapons  were  likewise  of 
bronze;  not  only  the  swords,  bnt  also  the  bows  and  quivers. 
Both  these  and  the  cutlery,  represented  among  the  hieroglyphics, 
are  always  green.  Whence  did  Egypt  procure  this  greiit  quantity 
of  bronzo?  We  6nd  no  trace  of  mines  in  proper  Egypt,  from 
which  the  metal  could  be  obtained.  Was  it  supplied  from  the 
Kubian  gold  mines?  Diodorus,  at  least,  informs  us  that  all  the  in- 
struments used  in  them  were  made  of  metal. 

Not  only  these  but  all  other  instruments  and  furniture,  whether 
of  wood  or  of  metul,  were  formed  with  so  much  elegance  and  such 
variety  that  the  Egyptians,  in  this  respect,  rivaled  every  other  na- 
tion of  antiquity,  not  excepting  the  Greeks.  Their  beds  and 
couches  in  those  distant  times  may  even  now  bo  taken  as  models. 
The  silver  tripods  and  basins,  the. neat  spindles  and  baskets  of  the 
ladies,  as  now  appears  on  the  monuments,  were  celebrated  by 
Homer.  Their  musical  instruments,  especially  their  harps,  sur- 
paifs  ill  the  elegance  of  shape  and  gracefulness  of  finish  our  mod- 
ern ones.  The  richness  and  variety,  which  prevail  in  all  those 
matters,  cannot  fail  to  give  an  exalted  idea  of  the  refinement  of 
common  and  domestic  life. 

Lastly,  their  earthenware  composed  an  important  branch  of  their 
manufaoturea.  Egypt  is  reputed  as  having  an  excellent  clay,  which 
possesses  the  peculiar  quality  of  impatting  an  agreeable  coolness  to 
the  water  kept  in  vessels  made  of  it;  but  It  doubtless  has  at  the 
most,  only  the  peculiarity  of  being  able  to  keep  the  water  cool, 
that  is,  of  keeping  out  the  heat.  Thiu  earthenware  was  not  only  in 
common  use  but  was  also  kept  in  the  tombs  for  the  preservation  of 
the  mummies  of  the  sacred  animals,  such  as  the  ibis  and  others. 
The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  shapes  into  which  it  was  moulded 
may  be  compared  with  the  Grecian  ;  they  are  also  found  painted  of 
the  most  exquisite  colors.  So  far  as  to  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  A  few  words  now  as  to  their 
commerce. 

From  the  natural  advantages,  which  it  possesses,  in  the  way  of 
productiveness  and  geographical  position,  it  wnnld  &eem  reasonable 
that  B^yi)t  should  be  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  coun- 
tries of  the  world.     Neither  the  despotism  ujider  which  it  groaned 
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for  Gentries  and  still  groans  nor  the  continual  sanguinary  struggles 
of  whicli  it  was  the  scene  have  been  able  to  deprive  it  altogether  of 
the  benefit  of  those  advantages.  What  we  call  natural  ordinations 
or  determinations  may  be  partially  impeded,  as  regards  their  exe- 
cution, but,  it  does  seem,  cannot  be  totally  frustrated. 

It  is  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers  running  through  countries 
rich  in  natural  productions  that  an  extensive  and  lively  commerce 
would  most  easily  be  expected  to  be  formed.  Such  streams  facil- 
itate the  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  run ;  and  a  lively  trade  at  home,  which  promotes 
national  industry,  is  always  a  certain  step  towards  the  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  trade  and  a  sure  foundation  of  home  wealth.  The 
course  of  foreign  trade  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  external 
circumstances  and  relations  which  cannot  always  be  controlled ;  but 
internal  commerce,  being  a  sole  home  work,  only  declines  with 
the  nation  itself.  The  Egyptians  dwelt  on  a  river  such  as  here  de- 
scribed, which  afforded  them  all  these  advantages  and  history 
proves  that  they  profited  by  them.  Even  during  the  dry  season  it 
is  navigable  from  Elephantis,  without  interruption,  to  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  the  navigation  against  the  stream  is  facilitated  by 
the  north  winds  which  prevail  during  certain  periods  of  the  yeaf. 

The  ships  or  boats,  which  they  used  on  the  Nile  and  which  they 
called  Baris,  were  entirely  constructed  of  native  materials.  They 
cut  boards,  three  feet  in  extent,  from  the  root  of  the  papyrus,  a  low 
tree,  of  the  same  wood  was  the  mast,  and  the  ropes  of  the  bark  of 
the  byblus.  Herodotus  describes  the  structure  of  those  vessels  and 
informs  us  that  there  were  some  of  them  of  many  thousand 
talents  burden.  We  have  a  clearer  idea  of  them  now  from  the 
pictures  of  them  preserved  in  the  tombs  of  Elithyia,  wherein  it  is 
seen  they  were  impelled  both  by  sails  and  oars. 

Even  in  the  age  of  Moses  the  boats  of  the  Nile  were  known  and 
common.  But  when  afterwards,  the  country  became  everywhere, 
especially  on  its  western  side,  intei-sected  by  canals,  navigation 
remained  almost  the  only  convenient  way  for  natural  intercourse 
and  was  in  fact,  the  only  way  during  the  floods.  The  establishment 
of  canals  was  not,  according  to  Diodorus,  designed  merely  for  the 
extension  of  the  inundation,  but  for  the  promotion  of  the  national 
trade  and  iutercouse,  and  thus  at  an  early  day  the  Egyj^tians  pro- 
fited by  the  advantages  their  country  afforded  them,  and  sailors 
formed  quite  a  numerous  ca.ste. 

It  is  during  the  hot  months,  when  the  coolness  of  the  water  makcg 
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Tesideoce  on  it  agreeable  thiit  tht-  inundation  takes  place.  The 
yptiana,  according  to  Herodotus,  celebrate  every  year  six  nationul 
HtivaU,nll  in  the  cities  of  Lower  E^'pt;  and  it  appears  ttiat  at 
last  one  of  thonit  tbut  of  Diunu  or  Artemis  at  Bubastis,  fell  in  thia 
The  people,  on  thisoccasion,  sailed  from  citytocity  ;  and 
be  inhabitants  of  each  succesaively  joining  the  throng  their  number 
I  last  increased  to  the  overage  of  700,000.  It  could  hardly  be 
llierwiso  than  that  these  festivals,  in  which  the  people  indulged  in 
tBcchanulian  luxury  (for  in  this  single  festival  of  Artemis, 
wording  to  Herodotus,  more  wine  was  consumed  than  in  all 
ptoyuur  beside),  should  become  so  many  fairs  and  marliets;  and 
these  must  have  much  promoted  the  internal  commerce  of  Egypt, 
ns  haa  been  found  to  bo  the  case  among  other  nations. 

Tho  internal  trade  intercourse  to  which  the  government,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  gave  particular  attention,  partly  by  prescribing 
the  forms  for  the  security  of  louns,  partly  by  regulating  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  partly  by  allowing  the  creditor  to  indemnify  himself 
by  the  property,  not  the  person,  of  the  debtor ;  this  internal  trade, 
I  say,  became  the  parent  of  foreign  commerce  by  increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  An  opinion  has,  indeed,  been  largely  enter- 
tained that  the  Egyptians  were  an  isolated  nation ;  that  carefully 
avoiding  nil  communication  with  foreigners  and  confining  them- 
selves within  their  own  country  they  were  to  themselves  alone  in- 
debted for  their  civilization.  This  notion,  in  which  there  may 
possibly  have  been  a  grain  of  truth,  has  doubtless  been  modified 
and  eoiTected  in  various  ways  by  the  foregoing  investigations. 

But  the  notion  seems  to  have  primarily  arisen  from  the  contempt 
which  the  Egyptians,  in  common  with  other  nations,  who  observed 
a  certain  diet  and  dress  and  mode  of  life  prescribed  by  religion,  bad 
for  foreigners  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  because  they  not  only  had 
no  maritime  navigation  themselves,  but  had  sought  previously  to 
the  time  of  Psammetichus,  to  prevent  all  foreigners  from  coming 
by  Bca  to  their  country.  Before  getting  through,  and  in  view  of 
what  has  gone  before,  we  may  be  able  to  account  for  those  pecu- 
liarities without  having  recourse  to  religious  principles. 

The  timber  material  for  budding  sea  vessels  is  neither  produced 
B  Egypt  nor  in  any  contiguous  country  of  northern  Africa.  The 
(rly  Pharaohs  built  their  warships  upon  the  Amljian  Gulf  and  the 
1  Sea.  The  later  Pharoahs  who  succeeded  Psammetichus,  as 
bII  as  the  Ptolemies,  could  not  fit  out  fioets  until  they  had  control 
!  the  Phoeniciaa  forests;  and  history  shows  what  bloody  wars 
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were  carried  on  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae  for  the 
possession  of  those  countries.  But  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
Tyrlans  and  Sidonians  were  little  inclined  to  make  the  Egyptians 
a  maritime  people,  however  the  latter  might  have  desired  it. 

One  reason  why  the  ancient  Egyptians  prohibited  all  access  to 
their  country  by  sea  may  be  found  in  the  state  of  maritime  com- 
merce in  ancient  times.  Most  if  not  all  of  the  nations  who  traded 
on  the  Mediterranean  were  addicted  to  piracy  and  made  it  their 
business  to  kidnap  men  from  the  coasts  and  use  them  as  their 
slaves  or  sell  them  elsewhere.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  a 
people  who  had  no  maritime  force  to  oppose  to  them  should  allow 
them  under  no  pretense  to  land  on  their   coasts. 

Some  facts,  however,  do  appear,  which  although  they  come  to 
us  with  an  air  of  romance  about  them,  would  still  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  there  were  occasional  deviations  from  this  rule.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer  and  the  story  of  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Herodotus 
both  Paris  and  Menelaus  sailed  into  Egypt ;  and  Diodorus  mentions 
a  seaport,  Thonis,  to  which  he  assigns  a  high  antiquity.  Even  the 
colonies  which  emigrated  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  such  as  those  of 
of  Danaus  and  Cecrops,  for  example,  presuppose  an  acquaintance 
with  navigation  ;  but  we  must  allow  that  these  may  have  been  car- 
ried over  in  Phoenician  vessels. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  among  the  ancient  nations  the  amount 
of  trade  a  nation  possessed  could  not  be  estimated  from  the  amount 
of  its  navigation  and  tonnage,  as  land  trade  was  the  most  import- 
ant ;  and  the  geographical  situation  of  Egypt  afforded  it  great 
advantages,  as  soon  as  a  connection  between  Africa  and  Asia,  or 
between  Ethiopia  and  Northern  Africa  became  established.  Egypt 
was  so  placed  as  to  make  it  a  central  point  for  the  caravan  trade ; 
and  such  she  has  become  and  continued  to  be  till  our  time,  notwith- 
standing navigation  has  so  much  diminished  the  great  extent  of  the 
overland  trade. 

All  Egypt,  it  is  true,  shared  in  these  advantaojes,  which  were 
more  peculiar  to  Upper  Egypt  or  Thebaid.  This  country  was  so 
situated  as  to  form,  at  a  very  early  period,  one  of  the  most  consid- 
erable staples  for  general  trade.  Placed  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Nubian  desert  it  became  the  mart  for  the  produce  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  and  the  countries  beyond  the  dciscrt.  The  situation 
of  Upper  Egypt,  in  relation  to  rich  commercial  countries,  leads  us  as 
Dcnon  (ii,  p.  105)  truly  and  elcsrantly  remarks  to  imagine  them  all 
as  it  were  close  together :  **  When  we  reckon,"  says  he,  •*  the  num- 
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ber  of  diiya  required  for  each  journey,  when  we  see  the  means  be- 
fore us  of  aceninplishiug  those  jouineya,  the  distance  uo  longer 
uppeiirs  so  great,  the  length  of  the  wiiy  Beems  to  Tanish.  Gidda 
and  Mecca,  on  tbo  Red  Sea,"  cnntinues  be,  "were  neighboring 
towns  to  that  in  which  he  resided,  Iiidtn  seemed  to  unite  with 
them.  On  the  other  side  the  oases  were  but  three  days  journey 
from  us  J  they  were  no  longer  aa  unknown  lands.  From  oasis  to 
oasii^,  which  were  two  days  journey  distant  from  each  other,  we* 
approached  Seiinaar,  tlio  capital  of  Ntibia  ;  and  Darfour  which  lies 
on  the  road  and  trades  with  Timbuctoo.  After  a  forty  days' 
journey  to  Darfour  it  requires  but  another  one  hundred  to  Tim- 
buctoo." These  remarks  from  an  explorer,  experienced  in  what  be 
ia  (tpeaking  about  as  to  those  southeastern  countries,  throws  a  ranch 
clearer  tight  upon  the  facility  of  intercourse  among  those  nations 
than  the  most  learned  conimentarian,  not  acquainted  as  he  with  the 
subject,  could  be  expected  to  do. 

Thus  was  had  by  Egypt  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  commodi- 
ties most  in  request  and  the  greatest  facilities  of  disposing  of  them. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  those  countries  in  which 
agriculture  and  commerce  flourished  for  so  many  centuries  should 
have  become  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  in  the  world ;  that 
here  should  have  baen  erected  those  magnificent  temples  under 
whose  protection  the  tr.ide  was  carried  on  ;  and  that  here  should 
have  been  erected  the  hundred-gated  Thebes,  the  great  storehouse 
and  staple  of  the  world,  and  which  Homer  (Illiad  ix,  381)  mentions 
as  celebrated  in  his  day, 

Tbo  great  importance  of  this  southern  commerce  to  those  coun- 
tries by  which  it  was  carried  on,  when  favored  by  exterior  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  its  great  extent  and  liability  to  local  fluctuations 
from  various  causes,  is  shown  by  Makrizi,  an  Arabian  writerof  the 
Mi<hlle  Ages.  "  For  two  centuries,  from  1074  to  1280,"  says  ho 
(Memoirs  aur  I'Egypte,  il.,  p.  162),  "the  road  from  Egypt  and 
Asia  to  Mecca  passed  through  the  desert  of  Eidab.  From  another 
quarter  came  the  merchants  of  India,  Temen  and  Abyssinia  by  sea 
to  the  port  of  Eidab,  on  the  Arabian  Gulf  (22"  30'  N.  Lat.),  and 
thence  traversed  the  desert  to  Egypt.  The  desert  was,  at  this  time, 
always  covered  with  caravans  of  pilgrims  and  merchants,  journey- 
ing to  and  fro  ;  whole  loads  of  pepper  and  other  spices  were  often 
left  by  the  wayside  until  the  return  of  their  owners  ;  and  although 
BO  many  were  continimtly  passing  none  thought  of  removing  or  in- 
juring them.     The  harbor  of  Eidab  was,  at  that  time,  the  most  fre- 
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quented  iu  the  world,  as  well  by  the  vessels  of  India  and  Yemen  as 
by  the  bai*ks  which  ferried  over  the  pilgrims.  Its  inhabitants  de- 
rived immense  sums  from  these  sources  ;  they  imposed  a  duty  upon 
every  load  of  meal  and  let  vessels  to  the  pilgrims,  which  carried 
them  to  Gidda  and  back  again  ;  but  after  the  time  above  mentioned 
its  commerce  declined  and  was  finally  shifted  to  Aden  and  Ormus. 
Eidab  became  again  a  desert,  but  Ormus,  although  situated  on  a 
jtoaterless  island^  became  one  of  the  richest,  most  splendid  and  lux- 
urious towns  in  the  world." 

By  the  preceding  inquiries  we  have  become  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  countries  with  which  Egypt  was  commercially  connected, 
and  the  roads  by  which  that  connection  was  kept  up.  By  this, 
E^pt  obtained  a  vast  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  foreign  com- 
modities; from  Ethiopia  she  obtained  gold,  ivory,  etc.;  from 
Arabia,  incense,  and  from  India,  spices ;  Greece  and  Phoenicia 
supplied  her  with  wine,  and  from  the  African  deserts  she  procured 
fine  salt  in  abundance.  In  exchange  for  these  Egypt  had  to  offer 
the  first  and  most  indispensable  necessaries  of  life ;  her  fertility 
made  her  the  oldest  granary  for  corn  ;  and  in  the  weaving  both  of 
linen  and  cotton  she  had  attained  very  early  to  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. 

The  frequent  mention  of  Egyptian  products  both  by  Hebrew  and 
Greek  writers  show  that  they  had  a  very  extensive  sale.  In  the 
age  of  Herodotus  Egyptian  linen  was  gi'catly  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks  ;  and,  according  to  Scylax,  it  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
Carthaginian  trade  on  the  distant  coasts  of  western  Africa.  The 
Tyrian  dyes,  it  is  probable,  first  procured  the  full  estimation  for 
those  articles  (see  Ezek.  xxvii :  7)  ;  and  proofs  are  found  that  car- 
pets and  garments  were  the  principal  goods  imported  by  the  Syrians 
from  Egypt. 

The  Tyrians  had,  as  already  observed,  a  settlement  at  Memphis 
in  Middle  Egyyt.  Herodotus  places  it  near  the  sanctuary  (^rifievo^) 
of  Proteus,  within  which  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  •*  Venus,  the 
friend  of  strangers."  It  was  called  the  camp  of  the  Tyrians  and 
was  an  establishment  for  trade  under  the  protection  of  a  sanctuary, 
similar  to  the  one,  which  we  shall  speak  of,  presently  formed  by 
the  Greeks  at  Naucratis. 

Of  no  less  importance  to  Egypt  than  her  manufactures  was  her 
corn  trade.  This  country,  even  in  her  youth,  was  the  granary  of 
adjacent  countries,  which,  by  the  nature  of  their  soil,  were  not  so 
well  adapted  for  agriculture  as  she.     In  Jacob's  time  an  unproduc- 
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tiTe  harvest  Ib  Egypt  seems  lo  huve  cuused  a  slight  famino  in  Syria  ; 

sad  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  Egyptians  bad  earn  in 

abundanoe  stored  up  from  previous   harvests  Cftniviina  were  sent 

L  tbitber  witbout  delay  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  importation 

t(Gen.  xlii  :5),     Arabia,    also,  imported    considerable   corn    from 

FEgypt,  and  on  this  account  it  was  that  the  Egyptian  government 

cnde:ivored  to  connect  tiie  Nile  by  means  of  a  canal  with  the  Arsr 

bian  Gulf;  now  the  Red  Sea. 

When  Egypt  had  securetl   its  great  frnitfnlness  by  the  digging  of 

bthe  lake  Mooria  this  trade  must  have  become  more  extensive  and 

■regular ;  a  failure,  at  least  iu  Lower  Egypt,  being  rendered  thereby 

physically  impossible.     That  less  notice  is  taken  of  this  in  the  early 

ages  Lhitn  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans  ought  not  to 

create   surprise.     The  exportation  in  the  early  ages  was   by  bind 

L  and  It  is  in  the  nature  of  land  trade  to  bo  less  conspicuous  than  that 

tby  sea  ;  and  the  loss  noticeable  the  loss  liable  to  competition  and  the 

Emore  regular  in  its  course  for  long  periods. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  African  caravan  trade,  for  example,  may 
[be  considered  a  discovery  of  modern  times  and  yet  the  fact  is  in- 
r  controvertible  that  it  has  continued  with  few  interruptions  for  many 
centuries.     An  example,  quoted  by  Aristotle  (De  Re  Famil.  op.  ii, 
3!I5).  in  which  an  attempt  to  interdict  the  exportation  of  com  ren- 
dered impossible  the  payment  of  the  public  ta.xos  shows  how  impor- 
■  tant  and  necessary  this  trade  must  have  been  for  Egypt.     There  ia 
Kuo  other  country  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  perhaps  in  the  world, 
■where  tb«  frnitfulness  of  the  soil,  the  little  labor  required,  the  ccr- 
Itaioty  of  produce,  and  the  profit  derived  from  exportation  concur 
a  great  a  degree  to  stimulate  the  inhabitants  to  agriculture  ;  and 
fwhere  its  fostering  and  protection  were  80  evidently  the  best  policy 
I  of  the  ruling  classes. 

Local  circumstances  were  the   cause  that,  notwithstanding  their 
extensive  commerce  the  Egyptians  tberneelves  never  engaged  in  the 
exporting  trade.     The  geographical  position  of  Egypt  rendered  it 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  commerce,  as  tfie  great  trading  routes  from 
South  Africa  and  Asia  ran  through  H ;  and  its  own  native  produc- 
tions, moreover,  were  of  such  a  kind  and  always  in  such  demand 
that  they  were  not  compelled  to  carry  them  to  a  foreign  market ; 
lat  could,  like  a  storekeeper,  quietly  wait  until  necessity  or  an  idea 
Kof  profit  induced  purchasers  to  eoine  and  fetch  them.     As  remarked 
lefore  the  African   caravans  were   chiefly   composed  of  oonutdio 
bbepfaerds,  who  were  employed  as  carriers,  and  not  to   any  great 
11— b 
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extent  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  or  of  people  who  had  fixed  habi 
tations.     Egypt  still  remains  a  principal  seat  of  the  caravan  trade ; 
yet  but  few  of  its  inhabitants  form  part  of  those  traveling  commu- 
nities, which  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  interior 
Africa. 

So  far  as  we  can  discover,  such  was  the  state  of  Egyptian  trade 
during  the  flourishing  period,  and  that  in  which  it  continued  with- 
out any  remarkable  change  down  to  the  time  of  Psammetichus.  He» 
however,  inaugurated  some  changes  even  during  the  dodecarchy 
and  while  be  resided  at  Sais,  by  opening  Lower  Egypt  to  the 
Greek  and  Phoenician  merchants ;  the  products  of  the  Delta  were 
now  advantageously  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Phoenicia 
and  Greece,  whereby  he  did  not  fail  to  make  for  himself  friends  in 
those  foreign  countries.  Although  histoij^  be  silent  concerning  the 
effect  on  Egypt  which  their  conquests  produced  and  their  almost 
uninterrupted  wars  with  the  Phoenican  cities,  still  we  know  it  must 
in  the  issue  have  been  rather  disadvantageous,  although  in  the  pro- 
gress somewhat  profitable  to  Egypt. 

In  the  reign  of  Amasis,  however,  the  whole  internal  commerce 
of  Egypt  underwent  a  remarkable  change.  This  prince  who  greatly 
admired  the  Greeks  and  was  much  given  to  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness, opened  at  last  to  foreign  merchants  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
which  had  so  long  been  barred  against  them ;  a  concession  which 
led  to  important  changes  in  the  normal  and  political  character  of 
the  nation. 

Naucratis,  a  city  of  the  Delta,  situated  on  the  Canopian  arm  of 
the  Nile,  near  whose  mouth  Alexandria,  the  seat,  for  a  time,  of  the 
Ptolemaic  dynasty,  was  afterwards  erected,  was  assigned  to  such 
Greek  merchants  as  desired  to  settle  in  Egypt.  The  commercial 
states  of  Greece  were  at  the  same  time  permitted  to  build  temples 
in  certain  places  for  the  accommodation  of  their  traveling  mer- 
chants, and  which  might  also  serve  as  marts  for  the  merchandise, 
which  they  should  send  into  Egypt. 

The  rivalry  of  the  Greeks,  especially  those  of  Asia  Minor,  in  their 
endeavor  to  profit  by  this  privilege,  is  the  surest  proof  of  its  im- 
portance. The  principal  and  largest  of  those  temples,  which  was 
called  Hellenium,  was  founded  by  nine  Greek  colonial  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  namely,  by  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Chios,  Teos,  Pho- 
caea,  and  Clazomenae ;  by  the  Doric  colonies  of  Rhodes,  Cnidus, 
Halicarnassus  and  Phaselis ;  and  by  the  Aeolian  colony  of  Mity- 
lene.     Although  afterwards  many  other  towns  claimed  credit  for 
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having  taken  n  sharp  in  it,  Herodotus  assures  us  that  thoao  claima 
were  without  foundation.  The  Aegiiitae  erected  bedides  a  particu- 
lar temple  for  themselves,  whitU  they  dedicated  to  Jiipitor;  the 
Samians  another  oonsecruted  to  Juno,  aiiJ  those  of  Mitetus  an- 
another  consecrated  to  Apollo. 

Under  8uch   restrictions  as  prudence  seemed  to  him  to  dictate 

lAmasis  at  first  granted  this  permisi^ion  to  llie  Greeks.     Their  ves- 

tscls  were   only  allowed  to  enter  the  Canopian  arm  and  thoy  were 

lobliged  to  land  at  Naucnitis.     If  a  ship  happened  to  enter  another 

[  mouth  it  was  detained,  and  the  captain  was  deprived  of  his  liberty 

unless  he  swore  that  he  was  forced    through  necessity   to  do  bo. 

This  done  he  waa  obliged  to  sail  to  Naucratis,  or,   if    continual 

north   winds  prevented  this,  he  had  to   send  his    freight  iu  aiuall 

Egyptian  vessels  round  the  Delta  to  Naucratis. 

However  strictly  thoi:e  rules  were  primarily  enforced  they  must 
[  BooQ  have  fallen   into  drsnse  ;  as,  after  the   conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Persians,  the  mouths  of  the  Nilo  were  made  open  to  all  nations. 
The  Egyptains,  however,  soon  experienced  the   good  effects  of 
the  liberality  of  Amnsis  ;  every  part  of  Egypt  enjoyed  more  pros- 
perity than  it  ever  had  before,  and  the  reign  of  this  king  wasre- 
I  garded  as  one  of  the  happiest  that  the  country  had  experienced. 
I  The  dead  capital,  which  had  accnmuluted  by  a  long  trade  with  the 
I  (told  countries,   was  now  put  into  circulation  ;  the  new  wares,  im- 
I  ported  by  the  Greeks,  gave  rise    to  new  wants ;  and,  as  such  an 
1  extensive  novel  market  now  opened,  new  branches  of  industry  nat- 
I  urally  sprung  up. 

This  general  movement  of  trade  had  the  most  noticeable  effect 
in  the  extension  and   improvement  of  agriculture.     "  The  Egypt- 
ians," says  Herodotus,  "  had  never  before  turned  to  so  good  ac- 
count the  produce  of  their  fields,"  a   natural   consequence  of  the 
ready  sale  which  they  now  found   for  their  agricultural  products  in 
I  Europe  and  Asia.     By  the  enactment  of  certain  regulations  one  of 
I  which  obliged  every  citizen  under  a  heavy  penalty  to  give  animally 
I  an  account  to  the  chief  of  his  district  of  the  means  by  which  Le 
[  obtained  his  livelihood  Amasis  exei-ted  himself  to  promote  industry 
'  and  commercial  activity. 

But,  as  the  event  proved,  Egypt,  in  some  measure,  purchased  this 
prosperity  by  sacrifice  of  her  national  character.     The  Greek  mer- 
chants and  their  agents  who  now  formed  a  separate  and  influential 
,  ca-'te,  nnder  the  name  of  inter|)reter3  now  spread  over  all  Egypt; 
and  introduced  with  their  Greek  wares  Greek  manners  and  ideas. 
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Such  a  change  as  this  must,  however,  have  come  sooner  or  later, 
even  without  the  intervention  of  Amasis ;  the  Egyptians  could 
scarcely  have  preserved  their  former  government  and  customs,  after 
they  had  begun  by  conquests  and  treaties  to  come  into  close  politi- 
cal contact  with  foreign  nations.  But,  though  the  comparison  of 
Egyptian  and  Greek  deities  might  cause  some  slight  change  in  reli- 
gious notions,  the  deeply  rooted  institution  of  castes  was  a  strong 
barrier  against  the  introduction  of  novelties. 

Upon  the  Egyptian  commerce,  especially  that  carried  on  by 
land,  the  Persian  invasion  must  at  first  have  had  an  unfavorable 
influence.  Cambyscs  directed  his  armaments  exactly  against  those 
places,  which  happened  to  be  the  principal  seats  of  the  caravan 
trade  ;  against  Ammonium  and  the  principal  places  in  Ethiopia ;  and 
though  his  bad  success  rendered  this  interruption  only  temporary, 
yet  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  course  became  difficult,  in 
proportion  as  it  had  been  regular  before. 

After,  however,  the  first  storms  had  subsided  Egypt  appears  to 
have  revived,  especially  under  the  mild  government  of  Darius. 
The  annual  tribute  which  he  imposed  upon  the  country,  and  to- 
wards whose  payment  the  neighboring  Libya,  Barca  and  Cyrene 
contributed,  amounted  to  only  seven  hundred  talents.  To  this, 
however,  is  to  be  added  the  corn  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Persian  garrison  at  Memphis  (in  which  it  is  said  120,000  men 
were  for  a  time  quartered)  ;  all  of  which  together  would  seem  to 
have  made  a  tax  sufficiently  large  for  Egypt.  Of  Darius  the  Egyp- 
tians always  bore  a  grateful  rememberance,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  revolts  against  the  Persians. 

When,  in  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Darius,  Herodo- 
tus visited  Egypt,  the  trade  with  Ethiopia  and  the  interior  of  Africa 
had  again  revived.  At  this  time  any  one  could  acquaint  him  with 
the  general  state  of  trade  and  with  the  chief  routes  leading  to 
Mero3  and  Libya.  He,  moreover,  enumerates  the  chief  articles  of 
trade  which  were  imported  at  this  period  from  the  southern  coun- 
tries as  well  as  the  productions  of  Ethiopia  (iii.  114).  Any  loss, 
which  Egypt  sustained  in  the  land  trade,  was,  at  this  time,  fully 
made  good  by  her  maritime  trade  with  the  Greeks,  which  was  less 
exposed  to  interruption  and  must  have  increased  in  activity  in  pro- 
portion us  the  hatred  felt  by  both  nations  for  the  Persians  brought 
them  more  frequently  into  contact  and  strengthened  their  connec- 
tion. 

Though  it  did  occasion  some  few  deviations  from  its  course  in 
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Asia,  the  Persinn  Ooniinioa  taken  iilLogether  diil  not  prove  hurtful 
to  coinmerce.  Uiuier  its  sway  the  Pboeniciaa  toivne  lost  nothing 
of  their  splendor,  it  iiia<]eth9peopIesof  Asia  better  acquainted  with 
e§ch  other ;  and  the  lively  intercourse  to  which  it  gnvo  rise  must  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  A»Ja 
have  benefited  the  trade  of  the  Nile's  valley.  But  Egypt  vrna 
affected  far  beyond  this  by  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  empire,  nn 
event  which  in  its  time  gave  rise  to  u  new  order  of  things,  nud 
which,  In  its  place,  succeeding  pages  may  through  @ome  li^rlit  npon. 

The  end  of  the  splendid  period  of  the  Pharoabs  ie  placed  between 
the  years  800  iind  700  B.  C.  It  was  probably  about  the  year  750 
B.  C.  that  Sabacus,  the  Ethiopian,  conquered  Thebes  and  all  Up- 
per Egypt;  but  it  appears  that  the  two  dynasties  of  Tanis  and 
Bubaetia  continued  in  Lower  E^ypt  as  contemporaries,  if  not  as 
tributaries  to  this  Ethiopic-Egyptian  dynasty.  The  predictions  of 
Isaiah  concerning  Egypt,  which  occupy  about  the  whole  of  the 
I9th  chapter  of  his  bonk.  wer«  delivered  perhaps  a  httle  before 
this  time,  and  indicate  the  affairs  of  Egypt  to  have  been  in  that 
period  in  an  unsettled,  if  not  in  a  stormy  condition.  Powerful 
convulsions  must  have  distracted  the  country  at  this  time  of  which 
the  history  in  Herodotus  only  mentions  the  result,  namely,  that 
the  Egyptians  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Sethos,  the  priest  king"  and 
instituted  a  government  of  twelve  princes,  to  each  of  whom  a  partic- 
ular district  of  Egypt  was  allotted.  It  may  possibly  havo  been  that 
this  division  was  made  according  to  the  then  division  of  the  laud 
iuto  Domes,  for  De  Pauw  (Redierches  «wr  fc.s  Egifptiena,  torn,  ii,  p. 
324),  says  that  this  was  the  exact  number  of  nomes  which  existed 
at  this  time  in  Egypt.  It  would  seem  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Herodotus  from  the  priests  that  those  dodecarchi  were  taken  from 
the  warrior  caste  and  that  it  was  intended  that  tbpy  should  be  eub- 
servient  to  the  authority  of  the  sacerdotal  college  and  the  chief 
priest,  its  head.  If  this  were  the  intention  the  plan  was  soon  after 
frustrated  by  Psammetichns,  to  whom  the  government  over  Sais, 
in  Lower  Egypt,  was  entrusted  ;  for,  by  the  actual  help  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  he  expelled  the  other  eleven  rulers  and  took  upon 
himself  the  sole  dominion  of  Egy]>t. 

Thus,  according  to  the  account  in  Herodotus  (a  difTerentiatioa  of 


■  SafB  BawUnioD,  Horodatiu,  Bk.  II.  p.  119,  note:  Selfaoe,  whom  Harodotns  oils  >  eontempo- 
ni7a(Sennachsnti,  liaDa(iIlcedlDUansIbo'9lial9:BnduTlrbakaiTiukliiKaf  IbDKbulecnuD- 
Iry  from  Nepsu,  la  Ethiopia,  to  the  (ronllerot  Syria,  noothor  Pharaoh  oooM  hsro  rulcl  nt  tlinl 
tinia  In  Egjpt.    We.  mv  Uieratora  eonclw]*  Uut  Uerodonu  bu  glTen  to  a  priitf  at  Pub  Uib 
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the  same  is  shown  farther  ou),  Psammetichus  re-established  the 
rule  of  the  Pharaohs  and  his  reign  forms  an  epoch  in  Egyptian 
history.  From  the  time  of  his  attaining  to  the  sole  dominion  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  under  Cambyses,  HerodotKis 
reckons  it  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  viz. :  Psammetichus,  he 
reigned  after  the  fifteen  years  of  the  dodecarchy  thirty-nine  yeara 
(617 B.  C.)  ;  Necho,  seventeen  years;  Psammis,  six  years;  Apries, 
twenty-five  years ;  Amasis,  forty-four  years  ;  Psammenett,  ayear  and 
ahalf.*  During  the  whole  of  this  period  Egypt  continued  as  one  gov- 
ernment and  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  foreign  nations, 
both  Greek  and  Asiatic.  It  numbered  among  its  rulers  some  princes 
who  were  men  of  considerable  parts  and  with  happy  results  to  that 
country  made  it,  in  eflect,  a  maritime  power.  The  obscurity,  there- 
fore, which  surrounds  the  early  history  of  Egypt,  becomes  gradu- 
ally dispelled,  and  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  which  says  or 
implies  that  the  Egyptian  history  here  begins  to  have  a  higher 
degree  of  probability,  becomes  the  more  authentic ;  and  we  can 
also  compare  this  history  with  that  of  the  Jews,  who,  in  their 
books,  frequently  refer  to  Egypt,  with  which  country  that  people 
were  in  various  ways  historically  connected. 

In  his  interesting  work,  **  The  Pharaohs  and  their  People,"  Mr. 
E.  Berkeley  appears  to  understand  the  Assyrian  empire  to  have 
mixed  a  good  deal  in  Egyptian  affairs  for  a  century  or  two  prior  to 
the  time  of  Psammetichus  ;  and  as  the  Assyrian  empire,  both  first 
and  second,  as  so-called,  has  made  such  a  considerable  figure  in 
history,  involving  in  its  somewhat  transient  conquests  not  only 
Egypt  but  the  Jewish  and  other  surrounding  nations,  it  will  be 
found  eminently  fitting  for  me  to  fill  in  here  whatever  may  tend  to 
throw  light  upon  this  subject,  still  keeping  within  my  intended 
limits. 

Mr.  Berkeley,  after  tracingthe  history  of  the  Israelites  and  show- 
ing that  they  had  existed  in  the  tribal  state,  in  effect  without  an 
organized  national  government  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  expresses 
himself  as  of  the  opinion  that  the  Egyptian  influence  is  traceable  in 
the  Jewish  court  after  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the  daughter 
of  a  Pliaraoh,  who  reigned  somewhere  in  the  Delta,  but  that  the 
alliance  which  this  brought  about  between  Egypt  and  Israel  was  of 
only  short  duration.  Solomon  having  passed  away  a  contention 
arose    between  Rehoboam,  his  son,  and  Jeroboam,  a  leader  of   the 


*  Xccho  and  Apries  are  mentioned  in  the  chronicies  and  prophets  as  Pharaoh  Necho  and 
Pharaoh  Uophra. 
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pcojile,  as  to  certain  questions  of  dominion;  and  wlion  Sbcslionk 
(Shishak)  tbe  first  king  of  the  twenty-second  Egyptian  dynasty 
(which  dyniisly  Mr.  Berkley  as  well  as  Brugsch  Bey  appears  to 
tbiiik  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  which  appears  to  nie  to  have  been 
such  in  a  female  but  not  ill  the  malo  line)  when  this  Shsehonlt,  I 
say,  was  on  the  throno  and  the  fugitive  Joroboaui  arrived  in  Egypt, 
it  was  not  with  the  son  of  Solomon  but  with  Jeroboam  that  the 
world  came  to  know  Shesbonk  was  in  alliance. 

Soon  after  this  Sbeshonk  invaded  Judaea,  sacked  Jerusalem  and 
carried  off  not  only  the  treasures  he  found  in  the  temple,  but  in 
the  newly  erected  and  furnished  paluce.  Ho  also  despoiled  many 
of  the  cities  of  the  Lovites,  who  bad  remained  faithful  to  the  bouse  of 
David  and  the  service  of  the  temple.  The  names  of  the  towns  sub- 
dued by  Shesbonk  in  this  campaign  both  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
and  of  Israel  are  found  inscribed  on  the  waits  of  the  temple  at  Kar- 
nak.  They  are  about  100  in  number  as  entered  in  vol.  II.  pp. 
J!08-9,  of  Brugach  Bey's  work,  "  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs." 

When  we  reflect  thut  Jeroboam  had  set  up  at  Bethel  and  Dan  a 
rival  worship  to  that  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  understand  the  cause  "f  the  hostility  of  the  Levites 
to  the  government  which  had  instituted  it.  The  forms  of  the  wor- 
ship set  up  by  Jeroboam  were,  doubtless,  after  the  pattern,  which 
he  had  seen  in  Egypt  and  adopted,  perhaps  partially  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  Shesbonk  and  as  a  pledge  of  bis  firm  alli- 
ance to  him .  It  was  under  the  dynasty  of  which  Shesbonk  was  the 
first  king  that  the  worship  of  Apis  was  carried  to  such  a  remarkably 
extravagant  height  in  Egyi»t.  In  the  Serapeum,  the  burial  place 
of  the  saci'od  bulls,  there  are  still  preserved,  if  not  destroyed  very 
recently,  the  tablets  which  record  their  installation,  death  and  iu- 
terment.  It  was  the  living  animal  which  in  Egypt  was  worshiped, 
but  an  image  of  this,  a  golden  calf,  was  set  up  by  Jeraboam  in 
Bethel  and  Dan.  This  dynasty  consisted  of  nine  successive  kings, 
and  it  is  the  successive  deaths  and  interments  of  the  Apis  hulls 
which  we  find  to  form  nearly  all  the  events  recorded  during  their 
successive  reigns.  From  tlio  conspicnity  given  to  the  winged, 
human-beaded  bulls  and  lions  among  the  monuments  discovered  by 
Layard  at  Nineveh,  Koyunjik,  etc.,  I  would  think  that  not  only 
the  bull  but  the  lion,  or  representations  in  which  the  ideas  of  these 
■were  thus  compounded,  were  objects  of  worship  among  the  ancient 
Assyrians. 

Tigluth-Pileser  II.  { 744-726  B.  C. )  was  the  founder  of  the  second 
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Assyrian  empire,*  which  was  destined  to  be  for  more  than  a  century 
the  scourge  of  every  neighboring  nation.  The  smaller  states  which 
had  risen  to  power  on  the  fall  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  instead 
of  mutually  combining  against  a  foreign  foe,  continued  their  wonted 
rivalry  and  bitter  antagonism,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  their  easy 
conquest  by  the  common  enemy.  The  two  dominions  into  which 
the  kingdom  of  Solomon  had  divided  were  at  enmity  with  each  other 
and  both  were  constantly  at  feud  with  the  king  of  Syria.  Ahaz,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Judab,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
assaults  of  the  Edomitos  and  Philistines  and  frightened  by  the  news 
of  a  coalition  formed  by  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  to  dethrone 
him  and  set  up  a  man  of  their  own  choice  in  his  stead,  in  an  evil 
hour,  declared  himself  the  vassal  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyriat 
and  sent  the  treasures  of  the  temple  as  an  offering  to  his  new 
master.  The  Assyrian  king,  upon  this,  quickly  advanced  from 
Nineveh,  took  Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  carried  its  people 
away  captive  and  destroyed  the  power  of  Syria.  He  also  attacked 
the  Israelitish  territory  east  of  the  Jordan  and  carried  its  inhabi- 
tants into  captivity.  His  successor,  Shalmaneser,  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan, and,  marching  upon  Samaria,  reduced  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel, 
to  vassalage.  Hoshea  did  not,  however,  remain  long  under  this 
yoke,  but  ceasing  to  pay  tribute  to  Shalmaneser,  sought  the  aid  of 
Sabacho  (the  So  of  2  Kings,  xvii:  4),  the  now  king  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia.  Wo  learn  that  the  forces  sent  from  Egypt  to  assist  the 
king  of  Israel  at  this  time  were  routed  and  Hoshea  was  carried 
captive  to  Assyria.  During  the  three  years'  siege  of  Samaria 
(2  Kings,  xvii :  5)  Shalmaneser  died,  but  his  immediate  successor, 
Sargon,  after  defeating  the  Egyptian  forces  and  capturing  Ashdod, 
brought  the  siege  of  Samaria  to  a  close  in  721  B.  C,  and  carried 
the  people  of  the  land  into  captivity  to  Assyria  ••  and  placed  them 
in  Halah  and  in  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozau  and  in  the  cities  of 
the  Medes."  Seemingly  unable  to  afford  any  efficient  help  Egypt 
became  an  asylum  for  some  of  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 


*  According  to  Ctesias,  the  Assyrian  empire  commenced  in  the  22d  century  B.  C,  with 
Ninus,  and  Nineveh,  the  capital,  founded  by  that  monarch,  was  destroyed  by  the  Joint  power 
of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  in  about  t^5  B.  C.  Rawlinson,  however,  in  the  inscriptions 
understands  it  thuu:  While  Uie  Assyrian  monarchs  claim  generally  for  tneir  empire  a  remote 
antiquity,  still  the  Assyrian  empire  in  its  full  sense  commcuced,  according  to  Sennacherib, 
in  or  about  the  year  1303  B.  C.  Twenty -throe  names  of  successive  kings  are  given  from  the 
time  of  the  conqueror,  circa  1308,  to  Sennacherib,  "  all  guaranteed  by  contemi>orary  or  nearly 
contemporary  records,"  which  Rawlinson  considers  to  be  confirmatory  of  the  date  given  by 
Sennacherib  aud  approximating  to  that  of  Ucrodotus,  the  latter  having  its  commencement 
circa  1270  B.  C. 
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To  the  Piid  of  his  days  Ahnz,  king  of  Juduh,  appears  to  have  re- 
mniued  trilmtary  to  Assyria;  but  his  son,  Hezekiab,  adopting  a 
diffeiLiit  liolicy,  ca&t  off  the  Aesyrian  yoke  and  sought  the  alliance 
of  Tiiliarak  (Tii-bakah)  the  king  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  This 
Tirhakab  hnd  spent  many  years  in  endeavoring  to  agsure  his  own 
sovereignty  over  the  land  he  claimed  to  rule.  Upon  Egypt  the 
AssjT-ian  King  had  ca.^t  longing  eyes;  and  the  Delta,  during  this 
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dynasty,  being  always  in  a  state  of  disaffection,  arising  from  the 
pretensions  of  rival  princes,  it  was  a  risky  buJhesa  for  the  Ethiopian 
Eing  of  Egypt  to  undertake  military  enterprises  beyond  the 
borders. 

Over  Palestine  meantime  Assyrian  invasion  had  swept.  Snrgon 
had  taken  Ashdod;  Sennacherib  marched  upon  Lachish ;  both  of 
these  places  lay  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  towards  which  country  the 
Assyrian  had  been  gradually  advancing  over  the  ruins  of  the  con- 
qnered  states.  Forty-six  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  besides  smaller 
towns  were  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  invaders  and  Hezekiah  was 
besieged  in  Jerusalem,  tn  this  condition  he  sends  his  humble  sub- 
misaion  and  arrears  of  tribute  to  Sennacherib,  encamped  before 
Lachish.  At  the  same  time  be  dispatches  messengers  through  the 
desert,  their  camels  and  asses  laden  with  gifts,  to  implore  present 
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aid  from  the  King  of  Egypt,  who  seems  then  to  have  been  at  Zoan 
in  the  Delta,  making  preparations  to  march  against  the  common 
enemy. 

The  Assyrian  King  seems  not  to  have  bfsen  left  unaware  of  the 
double-dealing  and  secret  hope  of  Hezekiah ;  having  heard  that 
the  Ethiopian-Egyptian  king  had  crossed  the  frontier  at  the  head 
of  his  army  to  attack  him,  he  postponed  his  own  attack  upon  Lib- 
nah,  and  demanded  of  Hezekiah  nothing  short  of  an  unconditional 
surrender,  taunting  him  with  his  vain  reliance  upon  that  <  broken 
reed,'  the  King  of  Egypt.  Here  the  curtain  falls  upon  this  scene; 
but  the  silence  is  broken  by  the  exulting  cry  of  the  Hebrew  prophet 
(2  Kings  xix)  and  by  Byron's  Epic  **  The  Assyrian  came  down 
like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,"  etc.  A  fair  inference  would  be  that  the 
Assyrian  king  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety  as  to  the  condition  of  his 
home  government,  fearing  the  movement  of  some  pretender  to  the 
throne  in  case  of  his  possible  defeat  by  the  Egyptians  and  that  this 
hastened  his  return. 

Thus  did  Egypt  and  Judah  breathe  freely  again  though  not  for 
a  long  time.  Although  Sennacherib  was  much  engaged  in  war 
during  his  after  [life  yet  he  left  to  his  son,  Esar-haddon  (680-668 
B.  C.)  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Egypt.  At  this  time 
Judah  took  no  part  in  the  terrible  struggle  which  ensued  and  re- 
mained itself  unmolested. 

Tirhakah,  the  Egyptian  King,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Tyre  against  the  common  enemy.  Esar-haddon  laid 
siege  to  Tyre,  and  then,  advancing  along  the  military  road,  trodden 
of  old  by  the  armies  of  Tuthmoses,  and  of  Ramesses,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  entered  Egypt.  (Vide  Rawlinson's  4  Great  Mon- 
archies, iii,  p.  25 ).  Tirhakah  was  defeated  and  retreated  towards  the 
south.  Esar-haddon  annexed  to  his  dominions  the  whole  country, 
portioning  it  out  into  twenty  districts,  over  which  he  placed  his 
viceroys.  Then  concluding  a  treaty  with  Tirhakah,  he  returned  to 
Nineveh.  Soon  after  this,  having  fallen  sick,  he  associated  with 
himself,  as  regent  in  the  government,  his  son,  Assur-bani-Pal.  It 
is  from  the  recerds  which  purport  to  have  been  left  by  the  latter 
that  we  learn  the  proceedings  both  of  his  father  and  himself  in 
Egypt.  It  is  probable  that  it  was,  on  having  heard  of  the  illness 
of  Esar-haddon,  that  Tirhakah  went  North  and,  regardless  of  his 
treaty,  occupied  Memphis  and  expelled  the  Assyrian  garrisons  and 
governors.  These  having  returned  to  Nineveh,  reported  what  had 
happened ;  and  without  delay  the  regent  assembled  a  large  force 
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and  marched  into  Egypt.  '*  When,"  eays  he  in  hia  narrativp, 
"  Tirhakah  hiid  heurd  in  the  city  of  Memphis  of  the  approach  of  my 
array,  he  numbered  his  hosts  and  drew  them  up  in  battle  array.  In 
a  fierce  battle  he  was  put  to  flight.  Fear  seised  upon  him  and  lie 
escaped  from  Memphis,  the  city  of  hia  honor,  and  fled  away  in  ships 
to  save  himself  alive.  He  came  to  Nia,  to  the  great  city.  I  sent 
my  servants  after  him,  a  journey  of  oue  month  and  ten  days.  Then 
he  left  Thebes,  the  city  of  his  empire,  and  went  up  the  river.  My 
soldiers  made  slaughter  in  that  city.  Assur-bani-Pal,  having  rein- 
stated the  governors  in  their  respective  districts,  returned  to  Nine- 
veh with  great  spoil.  But  Tirhakah,  undaunted  by  defeat,  came 
forth  again  from  the  Nubian  hills  and  the  vassal  governors  found 
it  convenient  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  him.  Many  of 
these  being  by  birth  Egyptians  and  unwilling  subjects  of  the  As- 
syrian King  rather  sought  than  avoided  such  an  alliance;  and,  be- 
sides, they  had  all  for  the  moment  more  reason  to  fear  Tirhakah, 
who  was  near  than  the  Assyrian  King,  who  was  at  such  a  distance. 
Of  this  change,  however,  tbe  news  soon  reached  Nineveh.  Letters 
had  been  intercepted  by  'judges  '  and  the  insurgent  vassals  were 
sent  in  chains  to  the  feet  of  the  Assyrian  monarch, 

Assur-bani-Pal  once  more  put  himsolf  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
determining  now  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  matters  in  regard  to 
the  government  of  Egypt.  In  coming  on  the  ground  he  found  it, 
however,  politic  to  restore  Necho,  prince  of  Memphis,  the  chief  of 
the  rebellious  governors,  and  to  uphold  him  against  Tirhakah.  But 
the  hand  of  the  Assyrian  was  still  heavy  upon  the  land.  "  Mem- 
phis, Sais,  Mendes  and  Zoan,"  says  he,  "  and  all  the  cities  they 
had  led  away  with  them,  I  took  by  storm,  putting  to  death  both 
small  and  great."  Tirhakah,  soon  after  this  died  and  his  successor, 
Urdamaneh,  following  in  hia  steps,  occupied  Thebes  and  once  more 
endeavored  to  wrest  Egypt  from  the  invader.  Assur-bani-Pal  a^ain 
takes  the  field,  and,  compelling  him  to  retire  to  the  far  South,  takes 
dire  vengeance  upon  Thebes.  "  My  warriors,"  says  he,  "  attacked 
the  city  and  razed  it  to  the  ground  like  a  thunderbolt.  Gold  and 
silver,  the  treasures  of  the  land,  precious  stones,  horses,  men  and 
women,  huge  apes  from  the  mountains,  my  soldiers  took  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  city  as  spoil.  They  brought  it  to  Nineveh,  the  city  of 
my  dominion,  and  they  kissed  my  feet," 

Tliis  appears  to  read  like  a  romance  and  the  statement  that 
*'  Thebes  was  razed  to  the  ground,"  which  we  know  was  not  liter- 
ally done,  might  render  the  narrative  in  the  judgment  of  a  critic 
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incredible  as  representing  real  events.  But  there  may,  neverthe- 
less, have  been  some  ground  for  this  relation,  as  the  prophet 
{Nahuin  iii:8-10)  in  his  indignant  denunciation  uttered  against 
Nineveh,  and  her  King  thus  addressed  that  magnificent  and  cruel 
city,  the  translation  here  being  mainly  according  to  the  rendering 
of  Ewald  and  Stanley :  "  Art  thou  greater  than  No-Amun  (the  city 
of  Amun,  which  is  referred  to  Thebes)  that  was  enthroned  among 
the  streams  and  the  floods  were  round  about  her ;  her  rampart  was 
upon  the  river  and  the  waters  her  defense.  Ethiopia  and  Egypt 
were  her  strength  and  it  was  infinite ;  Put  and  Lubim  were  her 
helpers.  Yet  she  was  carried  away .  and  went  into  captivity ;  her 
young  children  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  the  streets  ;  they 
cast  lots  for  her  honorable  men  and  her  great  men  were  bound  with 
chains." 

Supposing,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  this  prophecy 
points  to  a  destruction  of  Thebes  by  the  Assyrians,  which  took 
place  in  its  time,  yet  we  find  it  was  only  a  little  over  half  a  century 
later  that  Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  capital,  was  itself  destroyed  at  the 
hands  of  the  Babylonians  ;  and  in  not  a  long  time  after  (538  B.C.) 
Babylon  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Persians. 

After  the  sack  of  Thebes  the  successors  of  Tirhakah,  in  that 
dynasty,  made  no  further  attempt  at  regaining  the  supremacy. 
The  princes  who  ruled  in  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt,  more  or  less  as 
the  vassals  of  Assyria,  were  much  engaged  in  mutual  strife,  and  the 
twenty  satrapies  established  by  Esjir-haddon  had  dwindled  down  to 
twelve,  the  dodecarchy  of  the  Greek  writers.  But  the  time  had 
finally  come,  even  while  Assur-bani-Pal  was  still  reigning  that 
Assyria  had  no  soldiers  to  spare  either  to  achieve  or  to  maintain 
foreign  conquests ;  and,  consequently,  Psammetichus,  the  son  of 
that  Necho,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  restored  to  his  govern- 
ment by  Assur-bani-Pal,  encountered  and,  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  defeated  the  Assyrian  forces  at  Momemphis  in  the 
Delta,  when  they  left  Egypt  to  return  no  more. 

Psammetichus,  having  obtained  the  sole  dominion  by  the  aid  of 
Phoenician,  Greek  and  Carian  mercenaries,  was  naturally  considered 
a  usurper  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  he  had  consequently  to  struggle 
with  a  powerful  party  and  was  obliged  to  keep  those  foreigners 
under  pay  in  order  to  maintain  the  authority  he  had  by  their 
assistance  acquired ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected  and  as  the 
event  proved  the  very  elements  which  should  have  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  throne,  they  had  assisted  to  establish,  brought  on 
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its  infinnity  and  overthrow.  Tiie  Greek  soldiers  were  given  lands 
in  Egypt  and  formed  a  colony  near  Burbastis,  in  one  of  tbo  districts 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  Egyptian  warrior  caste  had  resided.  This 
Greek  setttetaent  wjis  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  remark- 
able change,  which  now  took  place  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
warrior  caste,  whohad  been  most  injured  by  those  foreigners, 
beciime  their  bitterest  enemies;  their  lands  had  already,  according 
to  Herodotus,  been  taken  from  them  ;  and  they  were  now  exasper- 
ated at  seeing  foreigners  preferred  to  or  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
wi  t  h  the  ms  el  V  es . 

To  subjugation,  therefore,  they  preferred  emigration,  and 
although  Psnmmeticbus,  in  an  eminently  patriarchal  spirit,  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  them  from  leaving  their  country,  yet  the  greater 
part  evaded  him,  expatriated  themselves,  and,  as  before  explained 
settled  in  Ethiopia  in  the  district  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  named 
in  my  map  Gojam,  that  is  the  land  of  the  strangers.  It  may  not 
be  necessary  to  remark  that  this  must  have  greatly  diminished  the 
strength  of  the  nation,  whose  whole  armed  force  ori^nally  consisted 
of  one  caste  alone;  so  that  although  the  throne  was  re-established, 
and  the  unity  of  the  empire  restored  it  no  longer  possessed  its 
former  power. 

From  this  time  on  the  Greek  aaxilianea  were  considered  as  the 
sinen-s  of  tbo  Egyptian  armiea ;  and  they  formed  even  the  body 
guard  of  the  King.  They  retained  their  settlement  at  Bubastia 
(where  the  remains  of  their  dwellings  existed  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus) until  the  time  of  Amasis,  who,  for  the  protection  of  hia 
person,  removed  them  to  Memphis.  As  they  constituted  tbo  prin- 
cipal support  of  the  royid  power,  it  is  probable  that  they  came  to 
have  a  very  marked  influence  in  the  iiffaii's  of  Egypt. 

At  Sais  was  the  usual  residence  of  Psammetichus  as  well  as  of 
hia  immediate  suocessor,  probably,  for  security  na  the  Greek  mer- 
cenaries were  not  far  distant.  The  successors  of  these  moved  their 
residence  nearer  the  sea,  as  this  better  suited  their  political 
views. 

Memphis  was,  however,  even  at  this  time,  considered  the  real 
capital  of  Egypt  and  appears  in  that  character  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  conquest  and  even  under  the  Ptolemies,  who,  themselves,  at 
least  for  a  time,  resided  at  Alexandria,  as  ia  shown  by  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  stone  at  Rnsetta.  After  the  emigration  of  the  warrior- 
Q  Psammotichns  aeems  to  have  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
riestbood,  and  testified  bi»  own  to  tliem  on  many  occasions,  espec- 
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ially  by  his  erection  at  Memphis  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  and  oppo- 
site to  this  a  splendid  portico  to  the  temple  of  Apis. 

The  ambition  of  conquest  evinced  by  the  Egyptian  kings 
throughout  the  period  of  the  dynasty  begun  with  Psammetichus  is 
truly  remarkable;  in  former  times  this  did  not  very  remarkably 
belong  to  the  character  of  the  nation,  but  now  it  seems  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  spirit  aqd  valor  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and 
the  success  which  usually  attended  their  arms.  From  Herodotus 
and  the  Jewish  annals  we  gather  that  one  leading  object  which  was, 
as  it  were,  hereditary  •in  the  Pharaohs  of  this  dynasty,  was  the 
conquest  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria.  The  rich  commercial  cities  of 
these  countries,  where  for  centuries  immense  wealth  had  been  accu- 
mulating, proved  a  powerful  temptation  to  those  now  haughty 
Egyptians.  They  effected  their  object  only  in  a  limited  measure ; 
but  their  mania  for  conquest  was  punished  in  the  usual  manner  by 
other  enemies  equally  ambitious  and  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves. The  representations  of  the  expeditions  and  victories  of  the 
ancient  Pharaohs,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  see  on  the  walls 
of  their  temples  and  palaces,  doubtless  incited  them  to  those  under- 
takings ;  but  the  times  were  changed,  the  conditions  of  affairs  being 
no  longer  the  same.  When  the  former  undertook  their  expeditions 
there  was  no  powerful  empire  in  western  Asia;  but  victorious  na- 
tions now  dwelt  there  ready  to  repel  any  invader. 

Psammetichus  himself  began  those  aggressive  movements  by 
besieging  Azotus,  a  town  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.  He  took  it  at 
last,  but  not  till  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  which  occupied 
altogether  twenty-nine  years ;  for  we  cannot  well  imagine  one  siege, 
though  turned  to  a  blockade,  to  have  lasted  so  long.  *•!  know 
not,"  says  Herodotus,  **  that  any  town  ever  sustained  so  long  and 
obstinate  a  siege." 

His  son  and  successor,  Necho,  made  a  more  rapid  and  successful 
progress.  He  defeated  the  Syrians  at  Magdolum,  captured  Jeru- 
salem (supposed  the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus),  and  overran  Syria  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates  (2  Kings,  xxiii:  33).  **  The  vest  which  he 
wore,"  on  the  occasion  of  his  victory  at  Magdolum,  *' he  conse- 
crated to  Apollo  and  sent  to  the  Milesian  Bniuchidae,"  which 
might  indicate  his  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Greek  mercenaries  for 
the  result  of  the  battle. 

After  this  overthrow  of  the  Syrian  power  a  new  conquering 
emj)ire,  that  of  the  Babylonians,   or  Chaldaciiiis,  arose  in  Central 
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Asia,  and  under  its  king  Nebiichadnezziir  •  arrived  iit  a  higU  though 
transitory  pitch  of  greatness.  The  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
heroes  met  at  Carchemish  or  Circesiura,  whore  a  single  battle  not 
ouly  deprived  the  Egj'ptiuns  of  all  their  conquests  in  this  direction, 
but  laid  open  their  country  to  tho  diingnr  of  a  hostile  invasion 
(see  Jer.  xlvi.);  some  authors  suppose  that  this  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah led  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  victors  I 

The  establishment  of  a  navy  for  themselves  by  the  Egyptians 
was  one  most  iuipoiiaut  cousefjuenco  of  those  foreign  wars.  Tho 
Egyptians,  however,  must  have  understood  from  the  start  that  they 
could  make  no  headway  against  the  the  Phoenician  commercial 
cities  without  their  possessing  a  strong  navy,  Necho,  therefore, 
resolved  to  have  one ;  and  tho  vigor  with  which  he  prosecuted  its 
formation  would  naturally  lead  people  to  think  that  great  results  were 
to  be  expected  from  it.  One  fleet  he  built  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
another  in  the  Red  Sea  and  these  he  intended  to  combine  by  means 
of  a  canal  from  sea  to  sea  by  way  of  the  Nile,  tho  water  entering 
the  canal  from  that  river  a  little  above  the  city  Bubastis  ;  this  un- 
dertaking, however,  which  at  the  first  glance,  would  bo  supposed  to 
alter  the  general  course  of  trade,  was  by  Necho  only  half  executed ; 
but  seventy  years  later  it  was  continued  by  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  the  immediate  successor  of  Cambyses.  Some  assert, 
while  others  deny  that  Darius  finished  this  canal;  the  expression  of 
Heredotus  is  that  he  "continued"  it;  those  who  deny  the  com- 
pletion of  it  by  Darius  say  it  was  finished  by  Ptolemy  II.  This 
was  not  an  original  "  Suez  canal,"  which  last  goes  direct  from  the 
Mediterrauean  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  n«w  Bed  Sea,  without  at  all 
touching  on  the  Nile. 

This  canal  was  made  sufficiently  broad   for  two  triremes  to  sail 


•  KibapKUoHar,  the 

Ungdom  of  Chaldftei 
~  NebDchattnettar  la  t 


mmecllnte  predsceisor  of  N 

•T  Babflou   out  of  tbe  iiavrer  of  AsijtIl    "  Bat."  mjs  HawliiiBon. 
•   (rent    nioDarch   ol  the  BbI>t1i)d1id    omplro.  wblch    Uptlng  only  SS 
>  D  C.  BSD  —  vua  lor  nearly  half   the  time  under  hla  iwaf."    RbwIId- 
wn'i  4  GrsaC  Honarohiii  Hi,  iSS. 

On  ibe  other  baod  he  >Kjt:  "  Bnbylania  preceded  AiiyrU  u  an  ImporUuil  power  In  We>t' 
em  Asm,  but  became  a  Bacondur  lUte  about  B,  C.  I30D,  indonlr  TBcovered  lu  Independence 
•bout  B.  C.  TOO."  Id.  to],  I,  US.  He  conalden  tbecbronologloBl  acbemeaf  Berosua,  which 
he  macli  prefore  to  tbal  of  Otoatas,  and  wblcb  aatJirna  to  the  primillTD  Cbaldaean  omtilri?  a 
■pace  extending  trom  about  tbe  middla  ol  the  SSd  to  the  end  of  the  lath  ccDiur7  B.  C.  to  b« 
ramarkablr  inpportcd  and  Donllmiod  by  the  Inicriptlan'.  This  la  ptobubly  the  cniue  as  Ibat 
:d  bj  Philo  BIbUua.  who  aaaigned  to  Babylon  an  anttqalty  KKH  j-ean  before  Semira- 
rbo  ■ome  «ay  was  contempornry  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  ISOO  B.  C. 

:a  the  deacent  of  tbe  Babylonlftiit  EawtinsDaaayt^  "Thoy  were  alan.  it  la  probable,  of  a 
_  dftrkor  complexluo  than  Uie  Asuyrlaaa.  being  to  some  eiluut  Ethiopians  by  deacent.  The 
IbArsbi,  tbe  present  posiMsora  ol  Ibe  eouthorn  parts  of  Babylonia,  are  nearly  blaok; 
he  hisck  Syrlaas  ol  whonSlrabo  epenks  wen  Inleuded  lorepr«*entlUe  Babylonlau." 
J.p.SSS. 
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abreast  or  to  pass  each  other  on  it.  It  connected^  as  I  have  said, 
with  the  Nile,  a  little  above  the  town  of  Bubastis  and  winding 
southward  till  beyond  Memphis  took  its  course  thence,  near  the 
great  stone  quarries,  and  joined  the  Bed  Sea.  Natural  obstacles, 
particukrly  the  danger  of  navicrating  the  upper  part  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  were,  doubtless,  the  chief  reasons  why  it  never  had  much  in- 
fluence upon  commerce ;  for  even  in  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies, 
when  it  must  have  been  navigable,  a  caravan  road  was  made  a  little 
more  to  the  right,  from  Coptos  to  the  Bed  sea,  and  the  vessels 
coming  from  the  Indian  ocean  went  no  farther  than  Myos  Hormos. 

With  their  possessions  m  Asia  the  maritime  expeditions  of  the 
Egyptians  ceased.  In  his  war  against  the  Phoenicians  Apries 
employed  a  fleet  with  which  he  conquered  Sidon  ;  but  it  afterwards 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  only 
some  remnants  of  the  vessels  were  left. 

That  the  extravagant  projects  of  their  kings  were  little  in  unison 
with  the  desires  of  the  people  the  rebellion  of  the  Egyptians  against 
Apries,  after  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Cyrene,  which 
had  the  eSect  of  raising  Amasis  to  the  throne,  sufficiently  evinces. 
A  war  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  mercenaries,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated  and  Apries  soon  after  lost  his  life,  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  this  rebellion.  Amasis,  apparently  a 
man  of  the  people,  under  whom  Egypt  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  its 
greatest  happiness,  preferred  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  risks  of 
war  or  the  splendors  of  conquests,  and  died  just  in  time  to  avoid 
being  a  witness  to  the  conquest  of  his  country  by  Cambyses,  the 
Persian. 

From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Pharaohs  will  be  immediately  apprehended.  After 
the  Ethiopian  conquest  and  then  the  emigration  of  the  warriors, 
their  throne  which  had  been  founded  on  the  unanimity  of  the  priest 
and  warrior-castes,  never  recovered  its  former  stability.  Upon 
the  defection  and  emigration  of  the  latter  the  nation  was  in  effect 
left  in  the  possession  of  foreigners.  These  strangers  the  monarchs 
employed  in  the  prosecution  of  foreign  wars  which  the  nation 
itself  disliked;  and  these  wars  and  conquests,  eventually 
miscarrying,  proved  destructive  to  the  nation.  The  people's 
dislike  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  ;  the  ruling  dynasty  being 
overthrown  a  military  adventurer  seized  the  crown.  He  favored 
foreigners  and  foreign  intercourse  and  in  a  manner  enriched  Egypt 
thereby;  but,  at  the  same  time,  excited  the  rapacity  of  designing 
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foreign  conquerors.  With  whom  ooutd  Sgypt  oppose  these  but 
witha  spiritloss,  undiscipliaod  natiro  mob,  and  the  foreigners  ea- 
giiged  ia  her  service? 

For  the  PereiaQ  invasion  many  caaeos  have  been  assigned,  but 
whatever  the  pretext  urged  the  true  cause  seems  to  have  been  a 
desire  to  possesa  Egypt  with  all  its  wealth.  The  fate  of  the  coun- 
try was  decided  by  a  single  battle  and  a  ten  days  siege  of  the  capi- 
tal, Memphis. 

The  destruction  of  the  temples  and  cruelty  to  the  priests 
are  uotorionsly  imputed  to  Cnmbysea.  The  difference  of 
the  religious  worship  of  the  Persiana  and  Egyptians  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  these  proceedings, 
and  of  the  national  hatred  of  the  Il^yptians  for  the  Por- 
siaus  and  their  frequent  revolts  against  their  authority,  which  hardly 
do  accord  with  their  general  character,  if  this  may  be  judged  by 
their  couduct  towards  the  Plolcuiies.  "  There  is,"  says  G.  A. 
Hoskins,  in  his  work  of  1863,  •'  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Per- 
aiaa  dynasty  was  so  very  hostile  to  the  religion  of  Egypt.  In  my 
(a)  '  Visit  to  the  Great  Oasis  '  I  have  given  drawings  of  a  large 
temple  built  there  by  Darius." 

We  may  perhaps  form  a  more  correct  notion  of  this  by  consider- 
ing the  whole  conduct  of  the  Persians  in  Egypt  as  a  struggle  not 
80  immediately  directed  against  religious  opinions  and  usages  as 
against  the  exclusive  caste  of  the  Egyptian  priests  ;  but  the  ideas 
of  religion  and  priest  are  so  closely  connected  wilh  each  other  in 
the  mind  of  the  common  people  that  In  the  Persians  proceeding 
against  the  latter  they  would  have  been  most  likely  onderatood  as 
waging  war  against  the  national  religion. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  later  Pharaohs  the  Egyptian  priest-caste 
was  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  but  its  pohtical  influence,  though 
weakened  was  not  destroyed.  The  priesthood  still  formed  what 
was  understood  as  the  noble  class  of  the  nation  and  continued  to 
possess  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  learning  and  the  same  high  offices 
of  state  as  formerly.  The  interest,  therefore,  of  the  ruling  caste 
and  that  of  the  foreign  conquerors  must  necessarily  have  often 
clashed,  and  the  profanation  of  the  temples  and  objects  of  religion, 
as  for  example  by  Cambyses  and  Ochus,  was  a  consequence  of  the 
political  competition  and  animosity.  But  as  all  we  know  uf  the 
characters  of  those  two  men  is  drawn  entirely  from  the  statements 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  were  naturally  enough  their  enemies, 
the  accounts  respecting  this  are  probably  exaggerated.     With  the 
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history  of  the  succeeding  revolta  of  the  Egyptmns  against  the  Per- 
sians we  are  bub  imperfectly  acquainted ;  and  of  their  origin  and 
the  means  by  which  the  people  were  stirred  up  we  have  no  infor- 
mation whatever.  But  that  the  priests  were  the  principal  instiga- 
tors seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  after  the  re-establtsbment  of 
the  Persian  power  in  Egypt  they  were  punished  for  it.  For, 
according  to  Diodorus,  when  Artaxerses  had  driven  away  Necto*  ■ 
nebus,  and  brought  Egypt  again  under  bis  authority  the  persecu-  | 
tionof  the  priests  began.  Their  temples  were  pillaged  and  even  | 
their  sacred  books  taken  from  them ;  but  these  they  afterwards, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Bagoas,  got  permission  to  redeem,  by  J 
the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  CambyKes  (B.  C.  527), 
and  his  seven  successors  are  set  down  as  the  27th  Egyptian  dynas>. 
ty,  Egypt  being  under  them  a  Persian  province,  governed  by  a 
satrap.  Although  the  conduct  of  Darius  towards  the  Egyptians 
was  throughout  remarkably  mild  and  conciliatory,  still  they,  being 
impatient  of  foreign  rule,  revolted  from  the  Persians  in  the  year 
before  the  death  of  Darius  and  succeeded  in  expelling  them  from 
the  country;  but  Xerses,  in  his  second  year,  again  reduced  them 
to  subjectiou  and  appointed  Achaemenes,  bis  brother,  governor  of 
the  country. 

Again,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Artaxerses  {cii-ca  anno  458  B.  C), 
the  Egpytians  revolted,  and  assisted  by  the  Athenians  they  opposed  | 
the  force  of   400,000  men  and  200  ships  sent  against  them  by  that  j 
monarch.     Led  on  by  laarus,  th^  Libyan,  the  son  of  one  Fsamme-  | 
tichus  and  by  Amyrtaeus  of  Sais,  they  routed  the  Persians  with  a  | 
loss  of  100,000  men  and  Achaemenes  received  his  death  wound  at  | 
the  hand  of  Inanis.     But  about  four  years  after  this,  Artaxerses,  1 
still  determining  to  subdue  Egypt,  adding   200,000  men   and  300 
ships  to  the  remnant  of  the  former  army,  dispatched  them  into 
that  country   under   the  command   of  Magabazus  and  Artabazus, 
when  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  Inarus    being  wounded  by  Mega- 
bazus,  the  Egyptians  were   put  to  flight.     Inarus  having  fled  with 
a  body  of  Greeks  to  Byblus,  a   then   strongly  fortified  place,  ob- 
tained for  himself  and  his  companions  a  promise  of  pardon,  but  was 
afterwards  treacherously  crucified  by  Artaxerses  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  mother  Amytis  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  son  and  his 
brother,    Achaemenes.     Amyrtaeus,  however,  more  fortunate,  ea-  J 
caped  to  the  Isle   of  Elbo  and  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Artaxerses  I 
(circa  449-8  B.  C. ),  the  Athenians  having  sent  a  fleet  to  the  aid  ofl 
the  Egyptions  onoe  more  a  hope  was  entertained  of  restoring  him  I 
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to  the  throne.  Egypt,  however,  remained  undisturbed,  the  pro- 
ject having  been  abandoned.  It  was  probiibly  about  this  time  that 
Pausiris,  the  son  of  Amyrtaeus,  was  made  viceroy  of  Egypt  by  tlie 
Persians,  hia  father  being  etill  concealed  in  the  marshes,  and  the 
post  being  a  nomtoal  one,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  Persiaas, 
I  it  waa  a  favor  that  involved  do  risk  to  thetn.  But  it  failed  to  recou- 
■.iBile  the  Egyptians  to  the  presence  of  their  conquerors. 

The  aversion  to  Persian  rule  once  more   led  the  Egyptians  to  re- 
'  Tolt  and  in  the  tenth   year  of  Darius  Nothua   {circa   411  B.  C), 
they  succeeded  in  completely  freeing  their  country  from  the  Per- 
sians, when  AmyrtaeuB  became  independent  master  of  Egypt      His 
n  of  six  years  constituted  the  28th  Egyptian  dynasty.     Having 
Imade  a  treaty  with  the  Arabians  he  rendered  his  frontier  secure 
f  Jrom   aggression  in  that  quarter;   so   that  the  government   passed 
without  interruption  into  the  hands  of  hia  successors,  the  Mendesian 
kings  of  the  29tb  dynasty.     Of  these  the  first  waa  Nepherites,  who 
reigned  according  to  Manetho,  six  years  (although   DIodorus  has  a 
Psammetichus  to   precede  him);    but   in  bis  reign  Egypt  enjoyed 
tranquility  and  was  able  to  send  aid    to  the  Lacedemonians  against 
the  Persians  ;  bis  fleet,  however,  of  100  ships,  laden  with  corn  for 
their  armies,  having  put  into  Rhodea  was  captured   by  the  common 
enemy,  who  had  lately,  unknown  to   the  Egyptians,  obtained  pos- 
session of  thati.sland. 

The  reign  of  Acoris,  his  successor,  is  set  down  at  thirteen  years 
(Circa  399-386  B.  C).  He,  having  made  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Cyprus,  and  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  of 
Osus,  the  son  of  Tamus,  an  Egyptian,  who  commanded  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  remained  in  peace  and  undisturbed  by  the-Persians ;  and 
this  season  of  tranquility  he  employed  in  adding  to  the  temples  of 
Thebes  and  elsewhere,  but  especially  to  the  sculptures  of  a  temple 
at  Eilethyias,  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  Ramesea  ii.  Of 
Psammuthis  and  Miithis,  who  reigned  each  one  year  and  of  Neph- 
erites n.,  who  reigned  four  monlhs,  little  is  known  from  btstortans 
or  the  monuments  ;  the  only  one  of  them  mentioned  on  the  latter, 
indeed,  being  the  first,  whose  name  Pse-mant  (the  son  ofMant) 
is  found  at  Thebes. 

The  thirtieth  dynasty  of  three  Sebenytic  kings  continued,  ac- 
cording to  some  thirty-eight  years,  according  to  Eusebius  20;  and 
its  accession  is  put  variously  at  387  and  381  B.  C.  The  dates, 
therefore,  concerning  it  are  uncertain.  During  the  reign  of  the 
first  king,  Nectanebo,  the  Persians  sent  a  large  force  under  Fhar- 
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nabazus  and  Ilphicrates  to  recover  Egypt;  but  owing  to  the  dissen* 
sions  of  the  two  generals  (Nectanebo,  meantime  employing  well 
the  time  in  securing  the  defenses  of  his  country)  the  Persians  were 
unable  to  re-establish  their  authority,  and  entangled  in  the  Delta, 
amid  the  channels  of  the  rising  Nile,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat. The  leisure,  which  ensued  on  this,  Nectanebo  employed  in 
adorning  the  temples  of  Egypt,  in  many  of  which  his  name  may 
still  be  seen ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
Pharaohs  who  erected  an  obelisk,  which  Pliny  says  was  without 
hieroglyphics. 

After  13  years,  or  ten  as  variously  stated  (Circa  369  B.  C.) 
Nectanebo  was  succeeded  by  Teos  or  Tachos,  who,  profiting  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  Persian  dominions,  and  wishing  still  further 
to  weaken  that  empire,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lacedemon- 
ians, the  determination  being  to  attack  it  in  Asia.  To  this  enterprise, 
the  Lacedemonians  furnished  a  strong  force,  led  by  their  king 
Agesilaus ;  and  the  Athenians,  a  fleet  under  Chabrias  ;  to  all  which 
Tachos  joined  his  main  force,  assuming  himself  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  the  expedition.  But,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  his 
nephew,  Nectanebo,  being  assisted  by  his  father,  also  named 
Nectanebo,  whom  Tachos  had  made  Governor  of  Egypt  during  his 
absence,  made  a  party  against  him,  and  openly  revolted.  Agesilaus 
conceiving  himself  affronted  by  the  treatment  he  had  already  re- 
ceived from  Tachos,  willingly  joined  the  usurper;  and  Chabrias 
who  had  remained  true  to  Tachos,  happening  to  be  recalled  by  the 
government  at  Athens,  Tachos  was  unable  to  maintain  his  author- 
ity, and  having  fled  to  Sidon  and  thence  into  Persia,  his  nephew, 
Nectanebo  11.,  was  declared  king  (Circa,  361  B.  C.)  A  rival 
Mendessian  chief  having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and 
being  favored  by  the  incapacity  of  the  young  Nectanebo,  would 
have  succeeded  in  wresting  the  sceptre  from  him,  had  not  the 
power  and  talents  of  Agesilaus  been  on  his  side  and  secured  him  on 
the  throne. 

Artazerses,  although  he  had  made  preparations  to  reoover 
E^^t,  died  without  putting  forward  any  expedition,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ochus,  or  Artaxerses  III.  in  363  B.  C,  in  whose  reign 
some  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  reconquer  the  country, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  a  confederacy  was  entered  into  be- 
tween Nectanebo  and  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  thus  encouraged 
to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke.  To  aid  them  in  this  enterprise 
Nectanebo  sent  them  a  force  of  4,000  Greeks ;  but  Ochus  soon 
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jifler  liftving  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  advanced  and 
overran  Phoenicia,  and  Mentor  the  leader  of  the  forces  sent  to  «id 
the  Phoenicians,  having  deserted  to   the  enemy,   Neetanel>o  has- 
tened to  aethis  own  country  in  a  state  of  defense.     Pohisiiim  he 
garrisoned  with    5,000    Greeks ;    u.nd  with  an    army   of   100,000 
men,  of  whom  10,000  were  Greeks,  he  prepared  to  repel  the  invader. 
The  chief    attack   of  the  Persians    on   Peluaium   was   foiled    and 
much  confusion  and  terror  created  in  their  ranks  ;  but  here  Nectan- 
elio  evinced  hia  incapacity ;  for,  seeing  the  Persians   succeed  in 
occupying  an  important  point,  and  fearing  lest  his  retreat  should 
becutoffhe  became  panic  strickeD  and  fled  to  Memphis.     Felu- 
I  sium  upon  this  aurrendered   and   the   Persians,   accompanied    by 
1  Mentor,  the  traitor  general,  having  taken  all  the  fortified  placea  of 
t  Lower  Egypt,  Nectanebo  retired  into  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  became 
I  once  more  a  Persian  province. 

The  reign  of  Ochus  the  first  king  of  Manetbo's  Slst  dynasty,  is 
represented  as  having  been  most  cruel  and  oppressive.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself,  not  only  by  his  persecution  of  the  people,  but 
by  the  insults  he  heaped  upon  their  religion,  and  in  his  progress 
Le  ordered  the  sacred  hull.  Apis,  to  be  roasted  and  eaten,  so  that 
ftccording  to  Plutarch  the  Egyptians  represent  him  in  their  cata- 
logue of  kings  by  a  sword.  It  was  in  his  20th  year  that  he  recov- 
[i«red  the  country,  which  he  then  ruled  for  two  years;  and  being 
I  followed  successively  by  Arses  and  Darius,  these  three  complete 
Manetho's  31st  dynasty,  which  waa  terminated  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Persians  and  of  Egypt  by  Alexander,  in  332  B.  C,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Macedonians  or  Ptolemaic  dynasty.  This  dy- 
nasty, in  its  turn,  succumbed  to  Rome  in  302  years  later  or  in  anno 
SOB.  C. 

Though  Egypt  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  dominant  State  before  its 
conquest  by  the  Romans,  yet  the  duration  of  its  real  and  independ- 
ent power  was  far  greater  than  what  we  find  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  most  other  nations.  Wlien  we  compare  with  it  the  brief  glory 
of  the  Persian  empire  to  its  overthrow  by  the  Macedonian ;  the 
transitory  greatness  of  the  Babylonian  of  Nobopalassar  and  Neb- 
uacbadnezzar ;  or  even  the  whole  period  of  Assyrian  domination,  we 
find  that  Egypt  continued  to  be  a  prosperous  8tate,  extending  its 
arras  beyond  its  own  borders  and  practicing  the  sciences  and  the 
the  arts  at  home  for  a  much  longer  period  than  any  of  those  couq- 
Ltrin. 
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Bat  in  the  unity  and  self-depeDdancc  of  an  enterprising  people, 
local  coDditions  being  to  them  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable,  is 
great  and  effectual  strength.  The  unsnimitj  of  the  priestly  and 
warnor-costes  for  a  very  long  coarse  of  ages  before  the  defection 
and  emigration  of  the  latter,  consequent  upon  the  introduction 
and  preferment  of  foreign  mercenaries,  gave  to  ancient  Egypt  its 
world-renowned  prestige  of  iutelligence  and  power.  When  the 
authority  and  respect  for  the  priesthood  declines  and  the  military 
organization  withholds  its  obedience  a  theocracy  evidently  contains 
in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  When  in  ancient  E^ypt 
such  a  state  of  affairs  came  to  have  place,  neither  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  undisciplined  native  people  nor  the  swords  of  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries availed  to  uphold  the  throne  of  the  PharaohB, 


Tbb  "Coat  of  Armi "  repreienU  tbe  male  lias  of  Ibe  SDOestrr  of  Babert  Shkw, 
M,  A.,  nsrosly,  Shkw  Hacduff,  the  onlychnni^made  for  him  being  that  tbs  Lamb  U 
iiibctitutad  for  •  dagger,  et  sol  orient  mperpotUut. 

Tbe  abova  plate,  edded  here  wltb  the  MithoT'i  coiuent,  aervea,  flnt,  to  •mballleh) 
and,  MCond,  to  aiuwer  an  inquiry  which  oatUMliy  arieee  in  the  reader*!  mind  a*  to 
what  it  Uw  llaa  of  deicent  of  Ihe  author  among  the  human  familiet.  Tbe  raadar, 
beli^  Informed  that  It  hai  no  further  object  here,  need  not  gi*e  further  attanUon  to  lb 
"A  good  mui,  out  of  tbe  good  treuure  of  the  heart,  bringetb  forth  good  thtngii 
MdaB«TUiiUB,outortbe«vUtreaiun,  bringelbfoiUiaviltUiigi,"    lUtt.Zn.HL 
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(Critique  of  Scottic  or  Gaelic  Hiatoiy.) 

I  tmet  the  few  prelimtnary  remarks  T  here  think  it  expedient  to 
make  to  this  Treatise  will  not  be  taken  as  in  the  nature  of  an  elab- 
orate, well  rounded  and  exquisitely  finished  Introduction,  such  as 
we  Bometimes  find  prefixed  to  books  that  are  replete  with  fiction 
and  falsehood;  and,  further,  that  tt  will  not  be  taken  as  in  the 
nature  of  an  apology  for  the  issnancc  of  the  treatise  to  which  it  is 
prefixed.  For  I  here  confess  that  I  have  no  apology  whatever  to 
make  for  the  publication  of  my  "  Critical  Review  of  the  flistory  of 
the  Scotts  or  Gaels  of  the  British  Isles."  For,  firstly,  it  Is  a 
critiqne  of  the  ancient  history  of  such  a  race  of  men  as  deserve, 
even  for  the  good  of  mankind,  to  have  their  history  properly 
written  ;  a  race  of  men  who  in  their  peculiar  circumstances  and 
oonditions,  in  all  the  historic  ages,  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
of  a  saperior  order  of  mind,  and  among  the  best  organizers  and 
managers  in  human  society.  And,  secondly,  it  is  a  critique  of  a 
history  which  has  been  much  mystified  and  perverted  by  historians, 
60  called,  who  wrote  rather  in  the  interest  uf  class  or  of  certain 
preconceived  systems  of  ideas  of  their  own,  by  which  they  sup- 
posed it  would  conduce  more  to  the  good  order  and  good  manners 
of  their  people  in  after  times,  though,  of  course,  not  to  their  in- 
telligence, if  they  should  be  given  their  ancient  history  served  up 
in  a  fictitious  way  rather  than  iu  plain,  consecutive  facts.  Thus, 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  was  sacrificed  to  the  conceit  of  class. 

The  subject  of  this  Treatise  being  emineutly  an  ethnological  one 
necessitates  that  it  be  largely  genealogical  in  substance  as  well  as 
in  the  manner  of  treatment;  and  the  author's  genealogy  or  rather 
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that  of  his  famfly,  extendiug  back  through  the  line  of  men  of  that 
race  best  knov^n  to  the  history  of  North  Britain  and  Erin,  being 
given,  the  ethnological  bearing  of  the  subjuct  leaves  no  apology 
here  necessary  on  account  of  its  insertion;  But,  ^er  contra,  the 
sensible  and  intelligent  reader  will  in  it  perceive  a  certain 
guarantee  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  subject;  for,  who,  I  ask, 
would  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  list  given  of  his  ances- 
tors the  name  of  a  man,  who  he  had  fair  reason  to  suppose  was 
not  an  ancestor  of  his,  a  thought  which  implies  great  care  in  the 
treatment  here.  And,  besides,  the  genealogical  way  of  treatment, 
where  this  is  possibly  attainable,  as  it  happens  to  be  in  this  case,  is 
well  known  to  be  by  far  the  most  true  and  exact  way  of  treatment 
of  an  ethnological  subject.  If  it  be  not  the  only  way  it  is  certainly 
the  true  way  and  enables  the  historical  critic  after  he  has  passed 
back  beyond  the  chronologically  certain  period  to  determine  the 
chronology  with  comparative  exactness.  This  genealogical  line  of 
the  Gaels,  connecting,  as  it  does,  with  that  of  the  Shepherd  kings 
of  the  race  of  Menes,  enables  the  chronology  to  be  determined  for 
a  vast  period  of  time.    This  treatise  is  of  such  a  nature  and  has 

such  an  object  as  my  <<  Critique  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Egypt.'' 
St.  Louis,  1S8S. 


(CHMfM  of  IM  mooni   of  mt  SmMM  ^r    OatU.) 

ACamoAi.  review  of  Scottic  Hibtort,  tracinq  wh  emcb  and  ik 
WHAT  pre-Christian  aob  the  pboplb  called  Scotts  fihst 
ARRIVED  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES  AND  HADE   CONQUEST  OF  EbIN 

ANO  OF  North  Britain. 

piou. 

FiBBT,  in  connection  with  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  line 
of  North  Britain,  continued  to  the  present  time  in 
the  male  line  of  a  family  now  existing 1-50 

This  attends  to  each  link  in  the  royal  genealogy  from 
James  III  back  to  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere,  remov- 
ing, in  the  progress,  the  mystery  with  which 
the  personalties  have  been  beclouded  by  the  fictions 
introduced  by  John  de  Fordun  and  other  such 
historians. 

Sbcondlt,  in  connection  with  the  genealogies  of  the  royal 
line  of  Erin  from  which  descended  that  of  North 
Britain 50-108 

Ih  this  space,  also,  each  of  the  genealogical  links,  in  suc- 
cession, is  attended  to ;  and  it  is  shown,  in  the 
progress,  that  the  Scotts,  Gaels,  Bolgae,  Tuatha  da 
Danaans  and  Fomorians  were  the  same  people 
under  these  different  designations,  the  subject  being 
illustrated  by  genealogical  lists  drawn  from  the  old 
Gaelic  histories. 

ExTRACra    from   Richardson's    Dissertations     upon     the 

Languages,  etc.,  of  the  Eastern  Nations 102-104 

GusBTASBorLabbradh  Lnlngsecli,  theTouranians,  Pelasgi. 
Bolgae,  Clan  Heth,  Conmara,  Morgann  or  Clan 
Aedlh,  etc 104-lOt 

Ab  to  MacBeth,  the  king  of  Scottland  :  who  be  was 106-109 

(Id) 
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A  GENE AOLOGiCAL  table  illustrating  that  connection;  the 
geneaology  being  then  extended  downward  to  the 
present  time  for  illustration,  and  in  corroboration 
of  what  I  gave  before  some  years  ago,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  my  work  **  Cosmotheologies,  etc.". . . .  119-120 
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Shaws,  etc 155-1 71 


CRITICAL   REVIEW   OF   THE   SCOTTIC  OE  GAELIC  HISTORT. 


Ak  Extended  and  Critical  Review  of  Scottic  History,  thao 

INO    WHENCE     AND     IN     WHAT    PKE-CHfilSTlAN     AGE    THE     PEOPLE 

CALLED  Scots  first  arrived  in  the  British  Isles  and  made 

CONQOE8T  op  ErIN  AND  OF  NoRTU  BRITAIN  : 

First,  in  connection  with  tub  oenealooies  of  the  kotal 
LINE  OF  North  Britain,  continued  to  the  present  time  in 
the  male  line  of  a  family  now  existing  : 

And  Secondly,  in  connection  with  the  genealogies  of  the 

ROYAL  line  of  ErIN  WHICH   WA3  CONTINtJED   IN  THAT  OF  NoRTH 
Britain. 

And  Thirdly,  the  uistoht  contintjbd  back  thbouoh  the 
various  windings  of  the  Scottic  or  Scythic  migrations, 
IN  which  the  line  op  descent  is  found  to  pass  through 
some  remarkable  ancient  monarchies,  notably  that  of 
ANCIENT  Egypt,  to  its  boms  in  Asia,  the  progress  showing 
THE  Scots  and  Goths  to  be  spbuno  from  the  same  stock. 


The  history  of  those  conntriea,  whose  form  of  goTernment  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  an  liereditary  monarchy,  being  taken  up  largely  with 
tbe  accounts  of  the  successive  monarcha;  and  there  being  no  certainty, 
clironologically  speaking,  about  the  dat^s  gireu  in  those  records  after  the 
investigator  has  past  back  in  his  course  beyond  the  chronologically  certain 
period ;  then  tbe  thing  one  has  flrst  to  do,  who  intends  to  go  far  back  in  an 
tUTestigatioD  of  the  history  of  any  country  is  to  lake  the  genealogy  of  its 
line  of  kings  step  by  step  or  (if  he  cannot  take  such  genealogy,  at  first 
sight,  arising  from  the  fact  that  there  may  be  estant  somewhat  diflering 
versions  of  the  same  genealogy  in  different  histories),  proceed  to  an  in- 
vestigation and  by  a  patient  study,  by  comptmsoo  and  otherwise  of  the 
whole  subject,  arrive  at  the  genealogy  and  from  this  determine  tbe  chron- 
ology. 

In  the  following  critique  most  of  our  work  is  of  tbe  genealogical  kind, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  our  subject  is  primarily  of  an  ethnological 
character,  coming  within  the  circle  of  the  subject  of  the  Cosmos  of  Man; 
and,  secondly,  to  show  who  and  from  what  primitive  race  were  the  kings 
called  Gaelic  of  the  British  Isles. 

Tbe  main  geueal(^y,  here  given,  is  that  of  the  regular  line  of  Gaelic 
kings  of  Erin  and  North  Britain,  continued  eleven  steps  farther  down 

(1) 
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than  the  last  one  of  the  line  given  that  was  king,  so  as  to  begin  with  the 
son  of  the  first  cousin  of  the  author^  who  is  in  male  line  from  No.  4,  the 
author's  father's  father.  From  No.  4,  therefore,  it  is  the  author's  gene- 
alogy and  is  given  in  connection  with  the  Review  of  the  History  of  the 
Gaels  of  North  Britain  and  Erin. 

Before  each  name  in  this  continued  list  of  75  places  I  will  put  its  num- 
ber and  at  the  end  of  the  list,  referring  to  the  numbers  again,  will  give 
such  explanation  with  historic  reference  and  authoritative  proof  as  I  may 
consider  expedient  or  necessary  or  that  may  serve  to  answer  the  historico- 
didactic  general  object  my  critique  hath  in  view : 

1.  William,  son  of 

2.  James,  son  of 
8.  John,  son  of 

4.  Harry,  son  of 

5.  John,  son  of 

6.  William,  son  of 

7.  Robert,  son  of 

8.  Aengus,  son  of 

9.  Benjamin,  son  of 

10.  Robert,  son  of 

11.  Adam,  son  of 

12.  Seagh   ».e.,  James  III.,  son  of 

13.  Seagh  ».«.,  James  II.,  son  of 

14*  Gilchrist,  t.  e.,  Seagh,  i.  e.,  James  I.,  son  of 

15.  John,  i.  6.,  Seaghan,  i.  e.,  Robert  III.,  son  of 

16.  Aengus,  i.e.,  Robert  Bruce,  son  of 

17.  Ferchadb,  i.e.,   Fearchard,   t.e.,  Alexander  III,  son  of 

18.  Edachard,  ».  e.,  Cathard,  i.  6.,  Alexander  II.,  son  of 

19.  William,  ».«.,  Gillechallum,  i.e.,  Malcolm  IV,  son  of 

20.  Cathanard,  t.  €.,  Cathard,  t.  €.,  Henry  or  Harry,  son  of 

21.  Dunchadh,  i.e.,  Aengus,  i.e.,  David  I,  son  of 

22.  Edachard,  i.  6.,  (Saxon)  Edgar,  t.  e.,  Alexander  I.,  son  of 

23.  Malcolm  III  mic,  i.e.,  Morgand,  i.e. 

Ceannmhor,  i.e.,  MacDuff 

24.  Dunchadh  mic,  i.e.,  ''Cull." 

25.  Malcolm  II  mic,  i.e.,  ''  Hundi." 

r^ — — —  ~  ^ 

26.  Malbrighdi  mic,  i.e.,  Kenneth  III,  i.e.,  GulL 

27.  Ruidhri  mic,  i.e.,  Mael,  i.e.,  Malcolm  I. 

28.  Domhnald  mic, 

29.  Morgand  mic,  i.e.,  Constantine, 

80.  Domhnald  mic,  i.e.,  MacConnall  or  Connall* 

81.  Cathmhail  mic,  i.e.,  Connall,  i.e.,         Eoghan|l.i., 

Kenneth  II. 
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82. 
S3. 

84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 

88. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 


Ruidhri  mic,  i.6.,  Dungal,  i.e.,  Alpin,  ».e.,  Muredhach. 
AiQcealach  mic,  i.e.,  Sealbhaoh,  ».6.,  Eochaidh,  i.e.,  Achaius. 
FercUard  III  mic,  i.e.,  Fergus  III,  i.e.,  Eochaidh,  i.e.,  Ewan. 
Feredhach  mic,  i.e.,  Aedh  Finn,  i.e.,  Eochaidh,  i.e.,  Ewan. 
Fergus  mic,  i.e.,  Domhangart,  i.e.,  Ferchard  11. 
Sneachthain  mic,  i.e.,  Domhnald   (Breao),   i.i.,  MaoEthaich,  i.e«9 

Eochain,  i.e.,  Kenneth  I  (Ciar). 
Colman  mic,  i.e.,  Eochaidh  (Buidh). 
Baedhan  mic.  i.e.,  Aedhan. 
Eochaidh  mic,  i.e.,  Gabhran. 
Muredhach  mic,  i.e.,  Domhangart. 
Loarn  mic,  i.e.,  Fergus  II. 
Ere  mic,  i.e.,  Eric 
Eochaidh  mic  (Muinreamhair). 

45.  Aengus  Feart,  son  of 

46.  Fiachaidh,  son  of 

47.  Cruthluatb,  son  of 

48.  Eochaidh,  son  of 

49.  Fiachaidh  Cathmhail,  son  of 

Eochaidh,  son  of      i.e.,      .  .        .  Garbri  Righfhada,  son  of 

Conair  II.,  son  of     i.e.,  Eoghan  mor,  i.e.,        .  Conn,  son  of 

Moghallamh,  son  of       i.e.,         .         .         .         •      MacNiadh,  son  of 

Carbrie,  son  of      i.e., Lughaidh,  son  of 

Daire,  son  of     i.e.,   . 

Conair,  son  of      i.e., .        Cathair,  i.e 

Edarscol,  son  of     i.e., 

Eoghan,  son  of     i.e., 

Olild,  son  of     i.e.,    . 

Uar,  son  of     i.e.. 


Daire,  son  of 

Femhii,  son  of 

.  Edbolg,  son  of 

.    Daire,  son  of 

Sithbolg,  son  of 

Ferulni,  son  of 

Deaghaidh,  son  of  i.e.,  Edhamhrach  or  Deaghaidh  Teamhrach,  son  of 


Forga,  i.e. 
Feredhach, 


Sen,  son  of     i.e., 

Arondel,  son  of     i.e., 

Maen,  son  of     i.e.,   . 

Fergus,  son  of     i.e., 

Ferchard,  son  of     i.e. , 

Olild  Axon,  son  of     i.e.,   . 

Fiachaidh  Fearmhara,  son  of     i.e., 

Aengus  Tuirmac,  son  of     i.e.,  . 

Fere-Cataroet,  son  of     i.e., 

Fjrere-Roet,  son  of     i.e.,  . 

Fyere-Anroet,  son  of     i.e., 

Fere-Elmael,  son  of      i.e., 

Ture,  son  of     i.e.,.  • 

Cathan,  son  of      i.e., 

Eochaidh,  i.e.,  Ughan  mor,  i.e., 


.  Deagh  Derg,  son  of 

Dergthini,  son  of 

Nuadhat  Argthech,  son  of 

Luchthani,  son  of 

.e.,  Lughaidh  Feidhloch,  son  of 

Eramhan,  son  of 

•  Edhamhain,  son  of 

•  Eosamhain,  son  of 
Sin,  son  of 

Mathsin,  son  of 
Lughaidh,  son  of 

•  Edhamhain,  son  of 
Mai,  son  of 

Lughaidh,  son  of 
Ith. 


CRITIQUE   OF   SCOTTIC   HISTORY. 


These  columns  will  illustrate  the  numbers  of  generations  there  may  be 
in  like  long  periods  of  time,  with  other  things. 
OUamh  Fodhla,     75.  Eochaidh  Aldeten,  i.e.,  Ughan  mor,  i.e.,    Ith. 


Carbri  mc., 
Labhradh  mc, 
Brathamc, 
Finn  me., 
Siorlamh  mc, 
Argedmar  mc., 
Foghmor  mc, 
Dubh  me., 


74.  Cathanmc.y 

73.  Turemc., 

72.  Fere-Elmael  mo., 

71.  Fyere-Anroet  mo., 

70.  Fyere-Roet  mc, 

69.  Fere-Cataroet  mc., 

68.  Aengus  Tuirmao  mc, 

67.  Fiachaidh  Fermhara  mc. 


Lughaidh  mc 

Mai  mc 

£dhamhaa  mc 

Lughaidh  mc. 

Mathsinmc. 

Sinmc 

Eosamhan  mc. 

Edhamhan  mc. 


Sithrigh  mc, 

Rudhri  mor  mc. 

Rosa  Ruadh  mc, 

Fergus MaoRoigh  mc,  63.  Maen  mc, 

Ciar  mc, 

Mogh  Taeth  me., 

Astamain  mc, 

Lamni  mo. 

Bona  mc, 

Delbhnaei  mc 

Fiadhmaai  mc, 

Boehajnhatft' 

Artri  mc, 

Eoehaldh  mc, 

Orbaenmar  mo. 

Mogh  Art  mc. 


66.  Olild  Eramhan  mc,  Eramhan  mc,  Labhradh  Loro  mo* 

65.  Feredhach  mc,  Lughaidh  Feidhlach  mc,  BeadhafOta  mo. 

64.  Forga  mc,  Luchthani  mc,  Rlathaota  mo. 

Nuadhat  Argthech  me.,       Eosamhan  Emhain  mc 

62.  Arondel  mo.  Deargthini  me.,  Rolgheon  Ruadh  mc 

61.  Sen  mc,  Deagh  Dearg  mc,  Roith  mc 

60.  Deaghaidh  mc,  Edhamrach  or  Deaghaidh  Teamhrach  mc,  Finlaoch  mc 
59.  tJar  mc,  Feruln!  mo.,  Eochaidh  Garbh  mc,  Finn  mc 

68.  Olild  mc,    Slthbolgmc,    Mnredhach  Muchna  mc,    EochAreanhmc 

57.  Eoghan  mc,       Daire  mc,  Mogh  Febis  mc,  Triiin  Evna  mc 
56.  Eadarsool  mc,    Edbolg  mo..          Loch  mor  mc,  Lughaidh  mc 

65.  Conair  I.  mc,       Feruloi  mc,    Enna  Muncaein  mc,       Crimthaa  me. 
54.  Daire  mc,  Dali*e  mc,  Deargthini  mc, 

58.  Oarbrl  mc,       Lughaidh  mo.,  Dearg  mc, 
(B.  Moghallamh  mc,   MaoNiadhmc,   MoghKladhmc, 
6L  Oonair  IL  mc.          Conn  mc,    Mogh  Nuadhat  mc. 


Feredhaoh  me. 

Fiachaidh  mo. 

Ogaman  me. 

Imehadhme. 


Sabhal  or  Saul  mc. ,  50.  Carbri  Riada  mc. , 


Mesincon  mc, 
Amhlaibh  mc, 
Mochduin  mc 
Ebhric  mc, 
Imchadh  mc. 
Ferbra  mc. 


49.  Fiach  Cathmail  mc, 
48.  Eochaidh  mc, 
47.  Cruthluath  mc , 
46.  Fiachaidh  mc, 
45.  Aengus  Feart  mc, 
44.  Eochaidh  Mumreamhar 


Bectach  mc  43. 

Senasgmc,  42. 

Durthact  mc,  41. 
Aedh  Logha  mc.  40. 
Maeltuili  mc,  39. 
Recta  Brath  mc,  38. 
Cobhthach  mc,  37. 
Colman  mc,  36. 

Flann  Fearna  mc. ,  35. 
JVIaelseclilain  mc,  34. 
Finnmc,  33. 

Conchobhar  mc,  32. 


Eire  mc, 
Fergus  mor  mc, 
Muiredhach  mc, 
Eochaidh  mc, 
Baedhan  mc. ., 
Colman  mc, 
Sneachtain  mc, 
Fearghus  mc, 
Feredhach  mc, 
Fearchard  III.  mc, 
Ain  Ccallach  mc, 
Muiredhach  mc, 


Findchadh  mc 

Fergus  Dubhdhedach  mc 

Cormac  Ulf  ada  mc. 

Carbri  Liffecar  mc 

Fiachaidh  mc, 

Mueredhach  Tirech  mc 

mc,    Eochaidh  Hugh  Med- 

[hon  mc 
Niall  Naoi  Ghiall.  mc 
Eoghan  mc 
Muiredhach  mc 
Muirchertach  MacErca  mc 
Domnald  mc 
Aedh  Uaridhnech  mc 
Maelsithrigh  mc. 
Maelduin  mc 
Fergal  mc     ^ 
Nial  Frasach  mc 
Aedh  Oirnigh  ma 
Nial  Calni  mc 
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Diarmaid  mc, 
Calaachra  mc 
Buidhri  mc. 
Tadhg  mc, 
Aedh  mc, 
Cathal  mc, 
Conchobhar  mc 
Mairedhach  mc 


31.  Cathmhail  mc, 
30.  Domnald  mc, 
29.  Morgand  mc, 
28.  Domnald  mc, 
27.  Buidhri  mc 
26.  Maelbrighdi  mc 
25.  Malcolm  II.  mc. 
24.  Dunchadh  mc 


Aedh  Finliath  mc. 
Nial  Olun-dubh  mc 
Murchertach  mc 
Domnald,  died  in  980,  mac 

Column  of 
Irish  Kings. 


HaoBeUuOffii,  slain  1014,  mo.,  23.  Malcolm  HI.,  slain  1097,  mac 

The  numbered  list  is  the  claim  of  the  ancestors.  The  three  parallel 
lists  are  for  illustration  by  way  of  comparison  of  the  number  of  genera- 
tions there  may  be  in  different  parallel  lines  of  descent  for  a  likeperiod  of 
time. 

The  following  is  the  royal  Line  of  Leinster,  so  called,  in  descent  from 
Labbradh  Longsech  and  Ughan  mor. 


Domnall  Caemhanach,  abt. 

1200  A.  D.,  mac. 
Diarmaid,  na-n-6all  mc. 
Donchadh  mc 
Murchadh  mc 
Diarmiud  mc 
Donchadh  mc 
Diarmaid  mc 
Domnall  mc 
Kellach  mc 
Kinaeth  mc 
Carbri  mc 
Aedh  mc 
Buaghalaoh  mc 
Oncu  mc 
Faelcu  mc 
Faelan  mc. 
Silan  mc 
Eoghan  Caech  mc 
Nathi  mc 
Crimthan  mc 
Enna  Eennselach  mc 
Bresal  Belach  mc 
Fiachaidh  Bacheda  mc. 
Cathair  Mor  mc 
Feidhlmidh  Firurglas  mc 
Cormac  Gelta-gaeth  mc 
*7Niadh-Corb  mc. 


«8  Cu-Corb  mc. 
Mogh  Corb  mc 
Conchobhar  Abra  Buadh  mc 
Finn  the  Poet  mc. 
Bosa  Buadh  mc 
Fergus  Fargi  mc 
Nuadhat  Nect  mc. 
Sedna  Sithbac  mc. 
Lughaidh  Lothfinn  mc 
Bresal  Brec  mc 
Fiachaidh  Fobrec  mc 
Olild  Glas  mc. 
Fiachaidh  Foglas  mo. 
Nuadhat  Follamhain  mc 
Alloid  mc 
Art  mc 
Mogh  Art  mc 
Crimthan  mc 
Feidhlimidh  Fortruin  mc 
Fergus  Fortamhail  mc 
Bresal  Breoghamhain  mc 
Aengus  Follamhain  mc 
Olild  Braechaen  mc 
Labhradh  Longsech  mc 
Olild  Anl  mc. 
Laegari  Lore  mc 
lugani  Mor. 


6  CRITIQUE  OF  8COTTIC  HISTORY. 

Under  No.  28  is  the  man  called  Ceanmor,  which  the  Sagas  translate 
Langhals,  meaning  literally,  I  believe,  ''  long  neck,"  but  the  Scots  trans- 

DftTidl,  Ko.  31,  whose  Gaelic  name  WM  Dnnohadh,  has  been  in  some  old  histories  oaUed 
Aengos.*  Their  Aengns  they  also  make  to  have  been  "  a  son  of  a  daughter  of  Loghaidh," 
which  last  was  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Malcolm  III,  as  king  of  Scot- 
land.  But  it  comes  out  in  the  coarse  of  the  narrative  that  his  father  was  Alexander  I,  and  his 
mother  a  daughter  of  William  of  Normandy.  The  Scottish  monk  historians  have,  in  this  con- 
nection, Aengns,  Malcolm,  his  son,  and  so  on,  whom  they  represent  as  contestants  for  the 
Scottish  crown ;  bat  this  is,  in  a  sense,  flctitioas,  the  object  being  to  obscure  the  narrative  as  to 
origins.  The  histories  represent  Alexander  III  as  haying  come  to  his  death  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse;  bat  it  is  more  probable  that  his  death  was  the  result  of  yiolence.  A  son  of  his 
sorriTed  him,  and  he  is  in  genealogical  lists  named  Aongus,  but  as  King  Robert  II.  Now,  a.com- 
parison  of  the  names  in  the  lists  of  Mackintosh  from  this  Aengns  back  to  Dunchadh  and  of 
those  with  other  family  lists  for  part  of  that  period  and  with  what  the  monks,  following 
Fordon,  have  said  about  it  in  their  histories,  shows  it  to  be  not  improbable  that  the  monks 
have  made  this  last  Aengus  to  have  been  son  of  Alexander  I,  Instead  of  Alexander  m,  whose 
son  he  was.  And  In  this  way  I  notice  that  some  few  names  in  the  list  aftsr  this  Aengns  may 
have  been  applied  to  some  of  those  b^ore  him  or  vioe  vertat  as  follows: 


•( 


JTitLqf  MactMatk  and  Clam  Chailum,*' 


IS.  Shaw,  son 

14.  Gilchrist,  son 

15.  Eoghan,  son 

16.  Aengns 


8k€ne»**  (kUic  SeoUand**    Appatdix, 


19.  Gilchrist,  i.  e.,  William  in  HisU  of  Mack- 
intosh and  Clan  Ohathan. 
18.  Shaw,  i.  &,  Alexander  II,     son 
17.  Ferchard,  i.  e.,  Alexander  III,     son 
16.  Gillemichael,  whose  name  Skene  says 

was  Aengus.  son 

What  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  it  is  Aengns,  No.  16,  that  is  made  to  be  Aengus,  No.  21. 
is  that  in  the  mystifled  histories  this  Aengus  comes  out  in  connection  with  David  I  under  the 
name  of  Gillemichael  MacDuff,  while  the  name  of  our  No.  16  is  entered  both  as  Gillemichael 
and  as  Aengus  MacDuff.  He  is  the  dark  horse  orfirst**  Steward/' so  called.  These  two  lists  of 
four  names  each  are,  as  you  see  by  the  numbers,  in  the  succession  of  father  to  son,  the  only 
name  common  to  the  two  being  No.  16.  The  form  of  name  of  No.  17,  i.e.,  Ferchard  or  Ferchadh, 
which  equals  Ethachfhalr  or  Sethach,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  two  family  names  Shaw  and 
Farquarson,  as  connected  with  that  country.  The  idea  of  descent  from  monarchy  in  those 
narrow  countries  is  apt  to  be  thought  of  invidiously,  and  the  various  ideas  connected  with 
the  knowledge  of  such  descent,  subjectively  and  objectively,  doubtless  led  the  monks  to  mystify 
the  history  as  they  did,  their  motives  in  doing  so  being  perhaps,  a  good  one. 

David  I,  No.  21,  being  the  same  with  Dunchadh,  was  son  of  Alexander  I,  and  grandson  of 
Malcolm  HI,  not  the  son  of  the  laiter  as  some  histories  have  it.  He  was  also,  in  his  name  of 
DuncanMacDuff,**  great-grandson"  of  the  man  who  was  slain  by  MacBeth,  not  of  the  man 
who  slew  MacBeth,  as  Burke  has  it  in  his  heraldry. 

The  first  part  of  the  family  history  of  Mackintosh  has  been  carefully  handled  in  order  to 
obscure  the  true  origin.  Before  Aengus,  No.  16,  their  history  reckons  five  chiefs  of  Mackin- 
tosh ;  but,  I  find,  all  these  were  kings  of  Scotland  excepting  No.  20,  if  he  were  noL  According 
to  Burton,  Skene,  and  others,  Alexander  II  died  in  1249,  and  his  son,  then  8  years  old,  was,  in 
Burton's  language,  crowned  by  the  title  of  Alexander  IIL  Skene  has  this  to  have  taken  place 
on  July  ISth,  five  days  after  his  father's  funeral.  But  a  boy  onl  j  8  years  of  age  has  yet  long  to 
remain  in  tutelage.  After  speaking  of  the  valor  displayed  by  young  Ferchard  at  the  battle  of 
Largs  fought  against  the  northmen  in  1263,  and  how  that  he,  in  the  next  year,  1264,  accompanied 
Comyn,  earl  of  Athol,  in  his  expedition  against  the  northern  and  western  isles;  which  (i^^Ies) 
were  in  1265  ceded  to  the  Scottish  kingdom  by  the  successor  of  Haco,  the  author  of  the  history 
of  Mackintosh  states:  "In  this  last-named  year  (1265),  when  only  about  25  years  old,  Ferchard 
succeeded  to  the  chiefship.**  That  Is,  he  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  1241,  was  8  years  old  in 
the  beginning  of  1249,  at  his  father's  death,  and  was  in  his  25th  year  when  in  reality  he 
succeeded  to  the  chiefship,  as  according  to  this.  The  Mackintosh  history  represenu  him  as 
having  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  violence,  and  that  of  the  MacDonalds  calls  his  son,  Aengujt, 
** the  first  laird  of  Mackintosh,"  although,  perhaps  only  father  to  that  first  chief;  but  this 
indicates  that  the  five  ancestors  preceding  him  were  not  known  as  chiefs  of  Mackintosh. 
While  the  name  of  MacDuff  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstances  of  the  children  of 
Dunchadh,  No.  24,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  that  of  Mackintosh  as  plainly  arofe  from 
the  name  Aengus,  No.  16;  for  MacAnlhacsaigh  (which  is  the  proper  way  of  spoiling  the  family 
name  MacAntoiseach)  is  for  MacAeni;haesaigh,  the  t  being  commuted  with  tt.o  g.  This  name 
Aenghacs  is  also  turned  into  Taesean,  generally  spelled  Toi«ean,  an  equivo'.ont  for  Toiseach. 
The  form  Dunchadh  equals  £i>ch-Dhuin  or  Eochain.  According  to  Lhurd  and  the  old 
Lexicographers  it  equals  Toiseach,  prop.  Tae; earh ;  it  thus  plainly  equals  Acnghu*. 


late  "peat  head."  It  ie  not  impossible  that  it  may  stand  for  Crannmor, 
meaning  "  great  tree  "  or  "  mainmast  of  a  ship,"  as,  away  back  in  the 
history,  I  see  tiie  clan  of  vhich  he  descends  is  called  Clan  Craebh. 

Id  the  Gaelic  annals  generally  this  next,  24,  is  entered  as  Dunchadhi 
which,  however,  may  have  been  originaliy  stielled  Dnchadh,  whose  geni- 
tive is  Diibhthach ;  for  I  see  instances  in  Scottish  history  in  which  the 
name  appearing  in  English  as  Duncan  is  in  the  original  Duchadh ;  as  in 
the  case  of  Duchadh,  abbot  of  Dunkcld,  in  connection  with  the  kings 
Dubh  and  Guillen  in  the  Ficttsh  chronicle,  wherein  the  name  they  have 
transferred  to  English  as  Duncan  ia  Duchadh.  If  the  case  we  have  under 
consideration  were  alike  why  then  Ceanmor  was  the  literal  MacDuft  of 
Sbaheepeare. 

Now,  although  Shakespeare's  MacDuff  may  hare  been  pat  down  in  the 
general  mind  as  a  myth,  as  well  as  the  Fife  MacDuB  of  the  old  autbon, 
still  we  find  from  Tiernach  and  MariaDOS,  contem[>orary  authors,  the  for- 
mer having  died  in  1088  and  the  latter  having  been  born  in  1038,  from  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  as  well  as  the  general  Scottic  and  Anglic  authorities  that 
Malcolm  III.  or  Malcolm  mac  Duncfaadh  killed  MacBethaigh,*  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  said  Malcolm  to  have  been  the  real  MacDufl.  Although 
I  have  not  yet  got  myself  to  understand  that  there  must  needs  have  been 
an  act  of  killing  in  the  case,  I  yet  Qnd  this  Malcolm's  name  to  stand  eighth 
in  the  list  from  Alpin,  which  ia  the  place  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie,  whether 
correctly  or  not,  has  given  MacDuff  In  the  line  of  the  descent. 

The  Saxon  Scottish  historians  have  rendered  the  history  of  that  country 
very  obscure  by  their  having  clothed  some  of  their  celebrated  historic 
characters  not  only  with  such  appellations  as  those  here  mentioned,  bat 
with  some  derived  from  the  names  of  saints.  The  early  compilers  of  their 
history  were  mostly  clergymen  of  some  grade,  officials  in  their  monasteries 
and  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  object  of  some  of  them  evidently  was 


■A.  D    lAST    UocBflttiUdti  mlc  FlDdloiob 
«h«<)ha.       HkcBelli  ilie  BOD  of  Ft nta;,  chief  klngol  Scotland, 
Ol  Danean."    Tlornach's  Annsla:  to  whicb  ths  Annali  of  Ulste 

A.D.  IIH7.  Marian*  Scota«  bur  "  Hacfinlaeg  occidllur  ii 
fetl  in  ADgDst.  AndBgHln:  "  Inde  UBcflDlug  rengaTll  annlB 
Uaiiae"  (IStti  Anguat),  Tlernaoh  and  Uariasas  ware,  aa  I  lia 
Tlernacb  baring  flnlibed  lila  Anuali  belora 


Maelcolaim  mioDoo- 
vaa  alala  bj  Ualcolm,  the  bod 
r  add  "  I  cath  "  [In  battls). 
lAusa'to."  Ihat  u.MaoFlDlar 
17  od  eandem  mlibsm  Sanctaa 
le  «ald,  coDtemporujButhon, 
Te,  goiiBrall]' haalt 


itUaoDuIf  BlewUacBflth;  hers  we  find  ODt  who  lUcDuS  wu;  and  the  untarled  Iradttion 
of  tbe  tioDBe  of  MocklntoBh  and  Use  Bbawa  ol  that  ilk  has  been  that  the;  were  descended  from 
HaeDaS  who  slew  MacBetb,  the  srandtalher  of  (hat  one,  whom  I  have  set  down  aa  Aetisui 
the  Slat  la  mrllBt. 

A.  D.  loss.  Lulaoh  Rl  Albaio  domarhad  Col  HaoDuncbadha  ptr  doliiM.-  <.(.,"LDihaldl>, 
theohlerklDgof  Scotland,  was  slain  bj  Ualcolm.  eon  of  Daooan,  through  treaobeiT."  Tier- 
Oloti-a  SeotUe  Annal*.  under  1008  A.  D. 

That  tbl*  la  the  proper  date  la  abowD  b7  what  lollowar  After  entering  tbe  death  of  Hao- 
MtbUdh,  eon  of  Flolalgh.  In  ICST  Mirlanna  Scotus  laja:  "  Lalag  iaoc«i>it  el  oecidltmiD 
Hartia:"  1.  e. "  LaghaJdh  lucceeded  and  tell  in  Uarch;"  and  again,  "  Lalach,  a  natlvetata 
Sanctae  Harlae  ad  mlasam  SanctI  Patrlcll  in  mcnee  Martio  regnarit "  (I7lh  March).  He  Ibaa 
bad  relfDed  king  of  Scalland  Jual  aBTeii  moatliB  and  two  daya,  that  la.  from  tbe  date  of  the 
daith  of  KaoBelb,  bdlng  the  ISth  of  Augaat  preceding. 
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to  weftTe  a  mythioo-historic  web,  wliidi  it  would  be  found  difBeoh  in  alter 
times  for  the  anscholarlj  people  to  diBentang^e  or  get  the  meaning  of. 
Socb  historic  style  would  appear  to  have  had  for  its  object,  first,  some  idea 
the  aathor  had  in  his  mind  as  pertainii^  to  gOTemmental  class  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  people ;  and  seccmdlj,  doubtless,  that  it  might  tend  in 
time  to  unite  the  people  of  Scotland,  north  and  south,  into  one  whole,  in 
whidi  the  national  idea  would  eventually  prevail  over  all  sectional  issnes 
or  clannal  distinctions,  by  which  a  way  might  eventually  be  opened  to  a 
unification  of  North  and  South  Britain. 

However,  tiiis  Duncan,  24,  Is  in  the  Orknejii^  Saga  called  Karl  or 
Kali  Hundason;  no  where  there  is  he  called  Duncan;  and  tiiis  is  accounted 
strange,  since  that  the  Norw^ians  of  Orkney  and  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land were  for  some  years  occupied  in  waging  war  against  him.  The  form 
Karl  or  Kal  in  the  Norwegian  would  mean,  in  its  commonest  acceptation, 
a  stout,  robust  man,  and  thus  Karl  or  Kali  Hundason  would  mean  '^  the 
stout  son  of  Hnndi,"  his  father  beii^  usually  in  the  same  Sagas  called 
Hundi.  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  shows  that  Carl  signifies  a 
*^  male,''  being  '^  chiefly  used  before  words  to  signify  the  male  as  cwen  is 
the  female,"  which  shows  it  would  before  Hundi  mean  at  least  i^iatl 
have  stated. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Karl  or  Kali  were  meant  by  them  to  represent 
a  root  name  in  this  case,  by  which  Duncan  was  known,  it  would  reasonably 
appear  that  Kali,  rather  than  Karl,  would  justly  represent  that  root,  for 
the  Sagas  usually  affixed  an  r  to  oui  words,  but  they  could  not  easUy  affix 
it  to  Kal  for  Kalr  would  not  sound  very  welL  A  person  would  be  apt  to 
conclude  that  if  the  root  had  been  Carl  they  would  have  expressed  it 
usually  as  Karl,  but  their  expressing  it  as  Kali  would  tend  to  show  that, 
if  the  forms  they  used  had  reference  to  the  root  name,  that  root  was  Cal, 
Col  or  the  like. 

In  the  old  Gaelic  cull  or  gull  means  a  house,  a  chorch,  a  round  tower, 
in  all  of  which  it  agrees  with  Dumh ;  it  also  means  a  champion,  a  hero, 
and  in  its  form  Cull  and  Coll  is  the  appellation  of  Hercules  in  that  lan- 
guage ;  it  means,  moreover,  kin,  kindred,  relations,  people,  dan,  from 
which  arises  the  idea  of  ^  house/  or  '  patria; '  it  means  the  back  which 
has  reference  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  a  hindrance,  for  meaning  kin,  it 
is  kind  and  this  is  hind  referring  to  that  which  '  hinders'  t.e.  *'  pulls  back.' 
But  the  truth  is  that  call,  etc.,  equals  in  full  Cal-daemh  or  Cal-bhaedh 
and  either  part  of  the  compound  is  understood  as  meaning  the  whole. 
We  can  see,  therefore,  how  Clan  Dhuibh  and  Clan  Chuill  or  Mac  Dhuifl 
and  Mac  Chuill  mean  the  same,  as  appears  by  the  clan  designations  in 
the  history.* 


*  Saji  ValUncyin  tpeakingof  the  anoient  IrUh  alphabet:  '*  The  Irish  have  another  Ogham 
eaUed  Ogham  OoU,  that  U,  the  Ogham  of  Merenrj,  of  the  circles  of  Tait.  Coll,  i.e.  Tait,  <.«. 
Irish  iUastris  Mercurias."     "  The  Ogham  Coll  is  not  an  alphabet  properly  speaking,  bat  cir- 
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In  the  modern  Gaelic  Dictionary  I  find  Macabh  or  Macaibh  or  M»- 
Ckitnb  (all  pronounced  MacCauv  or  McCu,  much  as  MacDhubb,  when 
the  d  being  aspirated  and  silent,  tbe  c  in  effect  takes  its  place),  put  down 
■B  rneaning  (1)  a  liberal,  generous,  accomplisbed  man;  (2)  a  fairyoutb, 
a  young  hero;  (3)  plural  heroes,  renowned  persons.  Referring,  there- 
fore, to  our  number  (24)  it  is  easily  understood  from  the  foregoing  he 
might  have  been  called  either  Cal  or  Dumb,  or,  if  you  please,  the  whole 


or  >  lrr<i ;  lor  ho  m 


i8clut>;  Cull,  tbe  Irlih  n. 
we  and  on  nil  IhB  moit  an 
s  Ogbam.  tUut  ia,  cb«  hurni 


,  ilsnifi"  Bi  cl 

lab,  ■  Iraa,  a  terpoBl 

senad  knowledge  oi 


riab  Jaa  tree  or  a  terpBDC,  or  both;  the  treabaa 
no  of  Heroulea-Uercurlu 
lont  medala  ot  Heicales  B 
ulDoa  oircLe.  tbe  Herenlet 

■cience.  To  jiruua  laa  tree  or  the  Tina  elgulfioa  to  oampuse  a  bsiaa ;  to 
branchee  intoOghuai  or  cirates  bad  Ibo  came  algalficatiQo.  Hoaoe  In 
learned  loan,  Damba,  a  poam,  from  the  ChaldaJc  dama,  auc^idore,  oxeldere,  (( 
Jews  altered  tha  Amt  latter  at  ttaU  wucd  lalo  Z.  and  vraM  it  Zamar,  wUob  BlKDlQei  to 
proDB  aod  to  alUK  paalma  or  compoia  hf  runa."  "  The  origin  ot  tta[B  eymbol  i*  to  be  Found  Id 
Ittaii  documeiiU  oaSj.  The  oUva  tree  and  the  vine  waa  tho  emblem  of  literature  In  general 
To  prune  the  tree,  ta  weavo  tha  imall  braoobet  into  Ogham,  orowua  or  circles,  ilguiQed  to 
eompoae  In  vene.  and  hence,  eacb  leKer  ol  tbe  Iriah  alphabet  waa  denomiaated  from  a  pir- 
Ooular  kind  ot  Iroa  and  ao  were  thote  ot  tha  Munuitan  or  Hehreir  and  Obaldee."  "  Tba  two 
dllfenint  Oghaou  are  dlslioguiabed,  aa  the  Oxham  Craebb.  the  Ogham  of  the  branch,  and  tho 
Ogbam  Ouill  or  the  OEham  o[  Talt,  that  la,  Mercury.  Bometimea  Herealea  la  repreaaoled 
W  Goiereil  with  laurel  or  It]'  aud  by  hlin  an  altar  dediuated  to  Ogbat."  "  Tht;  general, 
oauie  of  the  Ogham  when  written  on  the  lEght  Una  waa  Feadb  or  Fiodb,  that  la 
troea,  beeaoie  the  tree  waa  the  emblem  ot  llteratam  among  tbe  Scf  thlana.  Honco  Her- 
ealea rcoeirad  the  name  of  Fidlua;  hence  me  a  tree  and  rua  knowledge!  whence  Kua- 
tam,  tbe  tmnk,  clab,  tree  ot  knowledge,  waa  aoolber  name  ot  Heron  lea."  "But  Creath 
or  Orlalli  la  Irlah  elgniHea  acionce,  knowledge  and  a  aleve;  and  Craat  1*  another  name 
tot  the  Scythian  and  Irlah  ilerculea."  It  la  ecident  that  CroaLh  la  lint  anotber  form  tnr 
OCMbh,  a  braniA,  ■  boagh,  a  tree.  "GoUambisa  common  name  In  Irlab  for  a  atriing  man." 
Then  we  hare  "Damb,  learning;  DUobaldb,  a  man  ot  learning,  a  protesaor,  from  Damh 
and  JEdb,  meaning  a  teacher:  Dalmh,  blood,  oonucctlon,  oonsangainlly,  clan,  people,  bouae ; 
Greek  Uemoa.  people,  root  Dem;  Pealc  Uam.  Society;  Ir.  Dalmhlatb.a  powerful  olan  j  Dalmh, 
a  church ;  Dambliacb,  ibo  slono  church,  tram  Uaimh  a  church  and  lach  a  atone,  pronounced 
Duleek  and  aald  to  hnvo  been  the  flrat  atone  cburch,  which  tho  Cbrlatlana  erected  lu  Ireland. 
AficordlngtoAmmlauaa  tho  ancient  name  ol  Adrlanople  InThraco  waa  DacnUama.  that  Is.  la 
blah,  CJlige-Daimb,  monolag  tha  residence,  town.  Tillage  or  city  near  tba  water,— Damh, 
aqsoa,  bos,  or  a  learned  man ;  Dnan,  a  learned  man,  a  doctor  or  profeaaor,—  "  Delmh,  death, 
dark  or  bidden  Is  naw.saythe  lezlcograpbara,  wrmea  Taimb,  aa  Talmh>lln,  aDStoral  death! 
Talmh-leBcbt,a  burial  cam;  Talmh-lacb,  a  tomb-atone.  Uelmbal  Is,  Ibrrelore,  the  Angel  ot 
Danth,  Daemh,bntwitti  the  U  UDaipirtted,aB  louud  in  the  Latin  Domus,  and  eren  In  tbe 
Gaelic  Dom,  a  bouae  la  tbe  original  tor  Dome  and  you  can  aee  that  Taemh  la  Tomb,  that  la.  tha 
bonae  or  dome  of  the  dead.  Diemh  aa  well  aa  Gall,  Call,  etc.,  mean)  a  round  tower  In  Ita 
prlinitiie  Idea  it  haa  reterenco  to  ratundttr,  tbu  belt  of  thaiodjac;  circle  ol  the  ann  ;  the  con - 

applied  to  oblecta,  Bucb  aa  the  human  cranlnni.  a  human  dwelling,  etc.,  II  haa  In  it  the  Idea 
both  ot  tbfl  oonoare  and  tha  conTci,  the  internal  and  external  Idea  of  the  dome.  When 
tbe  GrMfca  (aays  Valiancy,  Coll,  IV.,  Xiv.,  note),  came  to  nnilertUnd  that  cull,  in  the  Scythlaa 
laaguags  meant  a  club,  and  err,  a  hero,  thcf  tboujtht  Heroutei  derived  from  Errcall.or  the 
club-hero,  and  tbas  Ihcy  reiiroaented  him  ;  and  the  aymbol  ot  Hercules  being  tbe  trunk  ot  an 
«lin  tree  condrmifd  them  la  the  mlsiako."  Be  considers  the  name  Herculea  derived  from 
Ais-lnl,  it.,  Arg,  a  ablp.and  iul.gaidanco,  an  indai.  But  tbe  flrat  meaning,  given  tor  Argls 
Obanplon,  chief,  commander,  which  are  also  among  tbe  mcaningi  ot  lul.  Again,  he  adds, 
"  Karc  means  tbe  heaTOna  aed  Eurolul  deacrlbsa  the  Instrument  turning  to  a  certain  point  ot 
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compound  Caldhaemh,  contracted  into  Coll ;  for  the  foregoing  explanation 
also  bears  that  in  those  ages  and  especially  among  the  Scotch,  whose 
tendency  it  was  to  abbreviate  their  words,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  form 
Donchadh  or  Dunach,  would  be  occasionally  pronounced  as  Dufach  or 
Duff,  and  sometimes  get  into  the  histories  under  those  forms  by  which  he 
might  become  permanently  known. 

Under  our  number  (25)  we  have  Malcolm.    As  I  have  said  above  he  if 
called  in  the  Sagas  Hundi.     A  person  would  naturally  suppose  that  this 


the  heaTens."   Bat  in  the  sense  of  these  instruments  the  word  Earoiul  does  not  refer  to  a  man, 
but  to  an  inanimate  thing. 

My  explanation  of  it  is  that  Err,  as  appearing  aboTe,  has  one  r  too  many.  The  word  is  eyi- 
dently  for  Fear,  a  man ;  and,  before  we  shail  have  finished  our  genealogic  treatise,  we  shall  find 
oar  hero  in  the  form  Feralni,  i,e.,  Fear-Culin.  a  little  Hercales. 

Oail,  Ooll,  Cull,  and  Outh  the  Toice.  Mao  Chaill,  etc.,  *'  Son  of  the  voioe,"  an  Echo.  It  has 
reference  largely  to  the  oracle -givers  or  the  prophets  who  predicted  future  events  or  de- 
livered oracles,  and  consequently  Mac  Chuil  would  be,  anciently,  a  priest,  a  prophet  or  the  like. 

Both,  Bath,  genitive  Boithe,  etc.,  a  cottage,  hut,  house;  Bothall,  Bothlann,  a  temple,  house. 
Valiancy,  in  speaking  of  the  word  Tirtiguacan,  a  word  meaning  pyramid  in  Mexican,  says: 
"This  Mexican  word  is  literally  Irish,  Tir-teag-uaghan,  the  sepulchre  of  the  house  of 
the  spirit."  Again,  in  speaking  of  his  labors  as  set  forth  in  the  seven  volumes  of  his 
"  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Uibemicis,"  from  which  very  able  work  I  have  extracted  much  of  the 
information  set  forth  in  this  foot  note,  he  says:  *'  I  flatter  myself  to  have  thrown  new  light  upon 
this  subject  and  to  have  proved  that  the  old  language  Of  those  islands  was  originally  Pales- 
tine-Scythio;  it  was  in  fact  the  language  of  that  people  which  Mons.  Baily  calls  I'ancien  pen- 
pie  perdue.  And  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  I  esteem  the  Irish,  Erse  and  Manx,  to  be 
those  very  ancient  people,  and  therefore,  they  may  properly  be  called  I'ancien  peuple  perdu 
retrouve." 

Another  very  able  and  pertinent  writer,  the  author  of  the  "  Round  Towers,"  explains  Fiadh 

to  be  the  plural  of  Budh,  with  the  B  aspirated,  changed  to  F,  and  remarks  that  Syncellus 

spells  Budh  in  the  singular  number  with  an  F ;  and  Josephus  changes  the  d  into  t,  as  in  Fut  or 

Put,  the  Apollo  of  the  Chaldees,  and  the  founder  of  the  Libyan  nations  of  Africa."    Hence,  the 

collective  and  complex  idea  arises  to  us  from  the  simple ;  from  the  idea  of  a  tree,  for  example, 

we  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  wood,  a  forest,  fladh,  feabh,  coill ;  and  even  to  a  heap  of  (Arc)  wood  as 

oonadh,  I  have  not  noticed  that  our  clan  has  in  any  age  been  called  Clan  Fife ;  but  from  what 

has  gone  before  it  might  have  been  so  designated  literally ;  for  if  we  put  Feabh  into  the  genitive 

after  clan  it  will  become  Clan  Fhibhe,  which  might  bQ  pronounced  Clan  Hive,  perhaps,  and  a 

hive,  you  see,  is  a  "  bee-hou8e."    From  Prof.  Humphrey  Lhuyd  as  follows:  — 

Irish  Fifach,  Sciens,  Knowing,  /  Root  Fibh  of  nom- 
Irish  Fifaim,  I  know  \   inativc  Feabh, 

a  wood,  a  forest,  a  tree.    In   this  manner  Coill,  Daemh  and  Feabh  are  exchangeable;  and 

Baedh  easily  suggests  Budh,  and  thio  Dacbh  or  Dubh,  all  meaning  a  house.    Under  the  head, 

of  Domus,  a  house.  Prof.  Lhuyd,  has  for  the  Irish  among  other  terms:  Teach,  Domhnach, 

Cai  (which  is  an  abbreviation  of  Caill  or  Coill);  Dae  (which   is   an   abbreviation  of  Daibh 

or   Daimh) ;  Domh,   Dom    (that   is  they  have   the   same   word  with   the  m   aspiratccl  and 

unaspirated,   meaning   a   house).    Lann,  I»ng,   Conghall,    Dunadh,    Achadh,  Dunach,    or 

Dunachadh,  etc.,   and  Conadh,  that  is  Cinaedh,    a  wooden   house  or  a  heap  of  wood.     I 

find  not  only  in  the  Irish,  but  in  the  ancient  oriental  languages  that  the  forms  Cal,  Col,  Cul, 

have  both  the  idea  of  shade,  that  which  is  above  as  Coelum,  the  celestial  vault,  the  ceiling  of 

a  room,  etc.,  and  also  the  idea  of  a  house  generally,  and  of  a  church,  and  by  prefixing  s  you 

have  scull  and  skill.    The  scull  is  the  dome  of  the  human  body,  the  daebh  or  daemh,  highest 

roof;  and  in  fact  in  German  Rufen,  root,  ruf,  means  "  to  call."  Then  there  is  the  Irish  call,  cul, 

etc.,  Arabic  kocl,  a  covenant  compact ;  and  Damh,  a  covenant,  compact,  law ;  the  support  of  a 

family;  chief  of  a  clan ;  a  column,  pillar,  prop;  the  pillar  of  a  State,  prime  minister  of  a  nation. 

(See  farther  Valiancy.)    A  general  idea  in  the  root  Gall  or  Cull  is  that  of  rotundity;  the 

zodiac  or  course  of  the  sun;  the  sun,  the  sphere.    The  Irish  round  towers  were  called  Gaili 

(plural  of  Gall),  the  idea,  doubtless,  being  largely  connected  with  the  beautiful,  conical  dome, 

which  finished  them  above.    These  towers  were,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bishop  Cormac  Mac* 

Culinan,  in  the  Psaltar  of  Cashel,  the  temples  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  countrv. 
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form,  Hundi,  would  arise  to  the  Norwegians  from  the  Gaelic  name-form 
Conn;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  so;  for  altlioiigh  such  form  might  arise 
from  Cu,  genitive  Conn,  it  ia  none  the  leas  true  that  it  mtgliL  arise  from 
Coll,  which  itaelf  ia  for  Colmh  or  Calmh,  one  of  whose  genitive  forms  ia 
Cfauilbh  (from  which  form,  doubtless,  arisea  not  only  our  word  whelp  but 
wolf).  Both  forms  were  known  and  used  by  the  writers  of  the  Sagas. 
Mr.  Skene  (Celt.  Scot.  I.  386),  in  speaking  from  Olaf  Trygveson's  Saga 
of  that  newly- converted  Christian  monarch,  in  his  relation  to  Sigurd,  Earl 
of  Orkney,  says :  "  King  Olaf  offered  the  Earl  to  ransom  hia  life  on  con- 
dition he  should  embrace  the  true  faith  and  be  baptized ;  that  he  should 
become  his  man  and  proclaim  Christianity  over  all  tlie  Orkneys,  lie  took 
his  son  Hundi  or  ITuelp,  as  a  boatnge,  and  left  the  Orkneys  for  Norway, 
where  Hundi  stayed  with  him  some  years  and  then  died  there." 

This  man  warred  gainst  the  Norwegians  in  the  north  of  Scotland  about 
In  987-8  A.  D.  (see  Skene  in  time  of  Kenneth  ni.);anditi3  thought  by 
Bonie  to  have  been  the  same  Hundi,  who,  under  the  name  of  '  Cronan, 
kbbot  of  Dunkeld,  fell  in  a  battle,  fouglit  among  the  Scots  themselves  in 
1045 '  A.  D.  But  a  little  consideration  will  ahow  that  this  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  have  been  tlie  case  ;  for  between  the  times  of  these  battles  there 
had  intervened  at  least  fifty-seven  years ;  and  when  Hundi  first  appears 
under  that  name,  in  987-8,  he  ts  in  command  of  an  army  and  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  have  been  leas  than  25  or  30  years  of  age ;  so  that 
supposing  him  to  have  been  the  same  man  who  was  killed  in  war  in  1045, 
bis  eighty-second  year,  at  the  least,  perhaps  his  ninetieth,  found  him  lead- 
ing on  his  men  on  the  battlefield, in  which  ■  he  got  killed  with  nine  score 
heroes.'  In  the  Ulster  Annals  (in  O" Connor' sColl.  de  R.  H, )  I  find  the 
following  entry  under  1045  ;  "A  battle  between  the  Albanenaes  themselves 
In  which  was  alain  Cronan  Abbas  Duncaillend."  Tiemoch,  who  gives  of 
his  name,  the  form  'Crinan,'  has  the  number  slain  to  be  'nine  score 
heroes.' 

It  is  true  that  King  Duncan  is  called  in  the  old  authorities,  the  '  son  of 
Crinan,'  but  in  tlie  Sagas,  invariably,  the  '  son  of  Hundi ;'  and  I,  for  my 
part,  knowing  how  the  old  Scottlc  histories  have  been  doctored  for  a  pur- 
pose, as  mentioned  above,  all  of  them  I  any  which  had  a  historical  bearing 
being  evidently  thus  treated  —  even  Tiernach's  Annala  having  been  sup- 
pressed from  760  to  975  — would  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  prefer  in 
this  case  the  laat  mentioned  authority.  The  fact  is  that  were  it  not  for 
the  Sagas  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  for  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Skene  and  some  others  to  have  broken  the  seal  of  the  mystery  which  those 
old  chorch  authorities  have  stamped  upon  the  historic  records  of  -Scotland, 
even  to  the  limited  extent,  which  in  the  face  of  national  and  class  preju- 
dices, these  investigators  have  felt  free  to  do  this 

There,  probably,  was  in  the  age  referred  to,  a  man  named  Cronan  or 
L  Crinan,  who  was  abbot  of   Dunkeld,  and,  although  Duncan's  father  was. 
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doubtless,  known  in  his  day  by  the  name  of  Malcolm ,  yet  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  or  three  centuries  after  his  death,  he  might  have  been  entered  by 
Fordun  in  his  history  as  Crinan,  this  form,  in  the  process  of  doctoring, 
being  considered  a  literal  equivalent  for  the  other ;  for  either  Maelor  Coll 
or  both  compounded  into  one  word,  namely  Malcolm,  would  be  to  Cronaa 
or  Crinan,  in  point  of  literal  meaning,  as  our  word  skull  stands  toward 
cranium. 
It  is  true  that  the  name  Malcolm,  meaning  especially  in  that  early  age, 

*  servant  of  Saint  Colum,'  might  have  been  assumed  by  a  man  over  his 
baptismal  name  Cronan.  The  form  Cronan,  pronounced  Cronawn,  is  evi- 
dently a  compound  word,  having,  as  one  of  its  components,  the  word  dubh 
in  its  diminutive  form,  daemhan ;  consequently  Cran-dhaemhan  would 
equal  in  sound  Crawnawn  or  Cronyawn.  The  word  Crinan,  Creenjrawn, 
also  implies  the  idea  of  rotundity,  the  globe,  the  world,  the  precise  equiva- 
lent of  one  of  its  compounds,  Domhan,  the  world.  This  idea  of  world  is 
implied  in  the  idea  of  Cranidm  (Greek  Cranion)  our  S-Cull. 

Said  a  gentleman  to  me,  who  is  a  professor  of  the  Irish  language, 
**  Cronan  is  the  name  we  give  to  a  swarthy  or  dark  complexioned  man,'' 
having  the  same  meaning  as  Ciaran  (which  he  pronounced  Keearawn),  de- 
rived from  Ciar,  black  or  dark  brown,  corresponding  to  dubh,  black  or 
water-color.  It  has  also,  said  he,  the  idea  of  rotundity,  Cruinne  which  is 
Crinan,  meaning  the  orb  of  the  world,  corresponding  to  domhan,  or  Budh, 

*  the  world,'  Beatha,  •  life.' 

In  speaking  of  the  epithet  Crandhamhna,  as  applied  to  one  Conall  a 
king  of  Dalriada,  Dr.  O'Connor  says:  '^Or,  as  in  some  Codices,  Cean- 
ghamhna."  This  would  be  pronounced  Cawnyawn  or  Cawnawn,  and  the 
Cean  or  Cran  in  Cronan  or  Crinan  equals  *  Clann  '  or  *  Mac'  ♦ 

In  an  enumeration  of  certain  clans  of  Scotland,  in  regard  to  their  de- 
scent, standing  in  the  books  of  Farborough  MacFirbis  (Scot.  Forbes),  a 
celebrated  antiquary  who  wrote  about  1560,  and  was  of  the  family  of 
MacFirbises  who  compiled  the  Book  of  Lecan,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fif- 
teenth century,  there  appears  under  its  appropriate  head  the  following 
entry:  '^MacGilla  Eoin  (MacLean),  the  two  MacLeods  (or  the  MacClouds, 

•  Onum  meaoB  a  tree  rather  In  the  aenae  of  a  beam,  mast,  shaft,  that  which  shoots  up  or 
forth  as  a  beam  of  li|pht ;  and  It  most  also  mean  a  plant  or  yoong  tree ;  for  Welsh  plant  Is  Issue, 
offspring,  children,  and  the  I  and  r  being  consonants  of  the  same  organ  are  much  interchanged 
in  the  languages.  The  c  and  p  are  also  much  interchanged.  *'  The  Celtic  Clan,"  sajs  Webster, 
"  is  probably  the  Welsh  plan,  plant,  with  a  different  preflx."  Olann  is  Olant  or  Oland ;  plann  is 
plant  or  pland,  and  so  Crann  Is  Grant  or  Grand.  That  Clan  is  an  equivalent  for  Mac  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  clan  is  plan  and  the  Welsh  for  Biac  is  Mab  or  Map,  and  eyerybodj  knows  that  a 
plan  of  anything  is,  in  a  sense,  a  map  of  IL  Clan,  plan,  plant :  *'  the  radical  sense  is  probably  to 
shoot,  to  extend."  —  Webster.  From  the  fact  that  0*Flaherty>  in  the  Gaelic,  spe.ls  this  name 
Crionan  I  would  rather  think  that,  in  connection  with  this  clan  of  Ruidhri  or  Glan  Duff,  which 
is  understood  generally  as  meaning  a  house,  a  shieling  or  the  like,  Malcolm  or  any  other  man 
of  this  family,  might  have  have  been  called,  by  the  historian,  Grianan  for  Orianan,  the  G  being 
often  represented  by  G,  simply  as  a  literal  equivalent  for  the  clan  name  Duibh  or  Craebh  in  the 
sense  of  Duibh ;  for  the  form  Grianan  has  among  its  meanings  a  summer  house,  a  palaoe*  a 
peak  of  a  mountain ;  or  a  sunny  place,  etc. 
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of  the  Islands  of  Harris  and  Lewis);  MBcConnij;;h  (M&cKenzie)  Mac  a 
Toisigb  (Macfcintoali)  ;  Murmor  Hundon  (llormaer  of  Moray?)  are  of  the 
race  of  Conaire." 

This  entry  I  take  from  Skene's  Celt,  Scotland  (vol.  iii.,  p.  1 19),  and 
that  author,  who  is  an  eminent  Gaelic  scholar  and  historian,  koows  notbing 
to  the  contrary  of  the  "Miirmalr  Hundon  "  or  Hundi,  referring  hereto  the 
Mormaer  of  Moray.  In  connection,  therefore,  with  our  '  Kali  Huadason  ' 
this  entry  may  be  taken  fairly  to  show  that  said  Kali  was  a  descendant  of 
the  House  of  Moray. 

The  narae  which  the  Irish  authorities  generally  wrote  Cineath,  was  by 
the  Scots  nsually  written  Coineach  and  C'uiiieach  or  CuDaclia<lh,  and  also 
Conim  or  Conang,  which  last  forms  would  be  equivalent  to  Cronan. 
Speaking  of  Kenneth  Kear,  king  of  Oalriada,  O'Flaherty  says:  "  He  i« 
indiscriminatety  called  Conchadh,  Connadh  and  Conang.  but  not  Cinaeth." 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  Scots  have  translated  the  naine  Ken* 
neth,  because  with  them  it  was  the  same.  If,  then,  our  Hundi  had  for 
his  baptismal  name  any  of  those  forma  which  from  Conair  or  Cronan, 
might,  perhaps,  as  well  as  Coll  bo  translated  Hundi,  then  he  must  have 
assumed  the  name  Malcolm,  for  the  reason  above  given,  which  1  consider 
not  improbable.  Tlie  house  of  the  Mormaers  of  Jtloray  was  of  tbe  same 
stock  as  that  of  tbe  MacAlpin  line  of  kings,  that  is  it  was  of  the  house  of 
Fercbar  III. ,  whence  the  line  proceeded.  This  will  become  clearer  as  we 
go  on.  As  to  tlie  father  of  our  Kali,  that  is,  Ilundi,  while  having  been 
king  of  Scotland  for  twenty-nine  years,  it  is  not  improbable  from  what  may 
he  discovered  to  tbe  contrary  that  he  may  have  held  the  office,  whether 
honorary  or  otherwise,  for  a  term  or  for  his  lifetime,  of  lay  abbot  of  Dun- 
keJd.  Tbis,  however,  is  secondary  to  the  idea  of  Hundi,  being  the  father 
of  Kali,  and  we  have  before  us  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  obscnraUon  of 
the  Scottish  history  by  the  clerical  scribes  alluded  to  above. 

Says  Mr.  Vf.  F.  Skene:  ■'  What  may  be  called  the  Celtic  period  of  Scot- 
tish history  has  been  peculiarly  the  field  of  a  fabulous  nariativo  of  no  ordi- 
nary perplexity ;  but  while  the  origin  of  those  fables  can  be  very  distinctly 
traced  to  the  rivalry  and  ambition  of  ecclesiastical  establisbmeuts  and 
charch  parties  and  lo  tbe  great  national  controversy  e:ccibed  by  the  claim 
of  England  to  a  feudal  supremacy  over  Scotland,  still  each  period  of  ita 
history  will  be  fouud  not  to  be  without  sources  of  information.  Before 
the  early  history  of  any  country  can  be  correctly  ascertained  there  is  a 
preliminary  process  which  must  be  gone  through  and  which  is  quite  essen- 
tial to  a  sound  treatment  of  the  subject;  and  that  is  a  critical  examination 
of  the  authorities  upon  which  that  history  is  based.  This  is  especially 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  early  histi^iry  of  Scotland." 

After  giving  a  succinct  review  of  the  works  on  Scottish  history,  preceding 
hk  own,  this  author  says :  "  These  works  are  all  more  or  less  tainted  by 
the  same  defect  that  they  have  not  been  founded  upon  that  complete  and 
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comprehensive  examination  of  all  the  existing  materials  for  the  history  of 
this  early  period,  and  that  critical  examination  of  their  relative  values  and 
analysis  of  their  contents  without  which  any  view  of  this  period  of  the 
annals  of  the  country  must  be  partial  and  inexact.  They  labor,  in  short, 
under  the  twofold  defect,  first,  of  an  uncritical  use  of  the  materials, 
which  are  authentic ;  and,  second,  of  the  combination  with  those  materials 
of  others  which  are  undoubtedly  spurious.  The  early  chronicles  are  re- 
ferred to  as  of  equal  authority  and  without  reference  to  the  period  or  cir- 
cumstances of  their  production.  The  text  of  Fordun's  chronicle,  upon 
which  the  history,  at  least  prior  to  the  fourteenth  century,  must  always  to 
a  considerable  extent  be  based,  is  quoted  as  an  original  authority,  without 
adverting  to  the  materials  he  made  use  of  and  the  mode  in  which  he  has 
adapted  them  to  a  fictitious  scheme  of  history ;  and  the  additions  and  al- 
terations of  his  interpolater,  Bo  war,  are  not  only  founded  upon  as  the 
statements  of  Fordun  himself,  but  quoted  under  his  name  in  preference 
to  his  original  version  of  the  events.* 

It  is  well  for  me  to  remark  here,  in  erder  that  there  may  be  the  proper 
discernment  in  regard  to  this  subject,  that  neither  Mr.  Skene  nor  any  other 
writer  intends  to  say  that  the  work  of  Fordun  and  his  continuator,  Bowar, 
or  that  of  Hector  Boece,  is  entirely  fictitious ;  but  what  they  intend  to  say 
is  that  the  true  history  of  Scotland  ia  its  early  periods  has  been  by  those 
writers  so  interwoven  with  fiction  that  it  requires  much  labor  and  time 
and  painstaking  research  on  the  part  of  the  competent  and  unprejudiced 
critic  to  disentangle  the  facts  and  exhibit  the  continuous  thread  of  the 
historic  events  free  from  mythic  covering  or  class  or  race  coloring.  A 
man  who  would  say,  for  example,  that  the  work  of  Fordun  is  eutirely 
fictitious  would  be  prepared  to  say  that  the  Albanic,  Pictish  and  Scottish 
nations  did  not  begin  to  exist  before  comparatively  modern  times,  an 
assertion,  which,  if  made,  even  intelligent  common  sense  would  at  once 
negative,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  learned  would  say  was  idiotic. 

Prof.  Munch  in  his  *  Chronicle  of  Mann '  (pp.  46-48)  calls  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Malcolm  II.  *  Malcolm  MacKenneth.'  But  in  this 
he  was  following  a  misconception  of  Mr.  Skene  as  published  in  his 
'Highlanders  of  Scotland,'  in  1837,  in  which  he  had  sugiarested  *  that 
two  kings  of  Scotland,  at  this  period,  of  the  name  of  Malcolm  had  been 
confounded,  one  who  died  in  1029  and  Malcolm  MacKenneth,  who  died  in 
1034,  and  that  the  latter  was  Kali  Hundason.*  In  his  edition  of  Celtic 
Scot,  published  in  1880  (vol.  I,  p.  400,  note),  Mr.  Skene  notices  the 
mistake  of  Prof.  Munch  and  regrets  that  he  should  have  led  the  Prof, 
into  it ;  for  that  he  had  *  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  theory 
is  untenable. ' 


*  Celtic  Scotland,  Introdaction  to  toI.  1,  by  Wm.  F.  Skene,  in  S  Tois.    Mr.  Skene  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being  one  of  the  most  perfect  Gaelic-English  acholars  of  his  day.    But  notwith 
standing  his  confession  here  he  remained  too  much  a  slave  to  the  fictions  invented  in  the 
Interest  of  class. 


Prof.  Munch,  speaking  from  the  Orkneyioga  Saga  with  reference  to 
Thorfinn,  son  of  Sigurd,  says:  "  Thorflnn  outliving  his  oldest  brothers 
became  lord  of  Orkney  and  Slietiand,  and  Caithness  was  given  to  him  by 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Malcolm.  MacMaelbrigid,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Malcolm  in  1029,  he  sustained  a  successful  war  with  King  Malcolm 
MHcKenuetb  and  conquered  Sutherland  and  Ross,"  etc. 

In  speaking  uf  tbu  theory  of  two  Malcolms  at  this  period  Mr.  Burton 
says:  "  It  is  necessary  to  speak  of  them  as  one  since  there  are  no  means 
of  separating  their  two  reputations."     Hist.  Scot.  1,  374. 

Now,  as  to  our  number  (25)  we  shall  leave  this  for  the  present,  expect- 
ing more  light  on  it  as  wo  proceed.  But  referring  to  number  {2G)  we 
have  Kenneth  lit.  all  wrapped  up  in  his  msntle  of  Saint  Brighit.  But 
this  Kenneth  was  a  renowned  warrior,  and  in  tlie  Sagas  he  is  called  Mag- 
Biodr,  which  Mr.  Skene  and  others  think  is  meant  as  a  substitute  for 
MaelBrighdi.  in  which  they  may  be  correct;  but  for  which  tliere  might 
be  other  reasons  as  follows:  MagBiodr,  the  Scandinavians  would 
substitute  for  MacBoidh,  which  name  they  would  give  him,  as 
a  surname,  from  his  father,  whose  name  was  Ruidbri,  our  uum- 
ber  (27).  The  name  Ruidhri  is  a  compound  word,  made  up  of  Hugh  and 
Airidh.  Now,  if  any  one  looks  into  the  Gaelic  Lexicon  be  will  find 
Rugh  to  mean  an  arm,  a  cape,  promontory,  etc.,  and  among  its  meanings 
also  is  a  shieling,  that  is,  a  booth,  but,  or  summer  residence  for  herds- 
men. Of  Airidh  the  first  signification  is  shieling.  RracRuidhii,  therefore, 
would  be  literally  translatable  MacBoitiha  or  MacBaidhe,  which  the  Scan- 
dinavians, calling  the  man  by  his  surname  instead  of  his  Christian  name, 
would  set  down  as  MagBiodr  or  MagBoidr. " 

This  Rnighri  (27),  whom  they  have  set  down  in  the  history  as  Malcolm 
1,  is  in  the  Pictish  chronicle  simply  called  Mael,  which  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  appellation  of  Malcolm  1.,  as  applied  to  him.  Speaking  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  son  of  Aedh,  his  immediate  predecessor'    retiring  to  a  mon- 


•  A  reference  in  Skene's  (Celt.  Scot.  1, 17)  bu  led  me  to  aappose,  if  not  decide,  that  our 
Keneth  III.  was  named  amoDg  hli  own  people  Cal  or  Col,  geueUveCuU  orColl.  From  Iha 
records  ot  graau,  maita  trom  time  U>  time  lo  tlie  Uoaistery  ol  Deer  in  Dudian,  there  Is  the  tol. 
lowing  ex preatlon:  '-Tlteu  DQmaall,eon  of  Raldbii,  the  flnb-named  mariaker  (that  li  before 
meDUonedl.and  Ualcolm,  ion  ol  Cull,  ipveBidben.  now  BllBoiaad  here  the  king  comes  inasaiao 
po<«eu>tDS  rlghta  la  these  lands,  torUalcolm,  son  ol  Cloaelha,  orUalcolm  II.,  eItob  Iha  king's 
■bare  In  Bldhen,  Pet(  mlo  Gobroig  and  the  (wo  Darachs  of  C|iper  RuSKbard."  I  haie  [baoght 
II  very  clear  tbsttbe  lialoolm  son  ol  Cull  and  Ibe  Maloolmeoii  of  Clnaetba  represented  but  one 
person,  with  a  sort  of  glossing  oier  to  render  obscora  the  king's  Identity  i  tor,  In  the  flretplaoa, 
I  do  not  Uuil  (hac  among  the  Scotch  tbemeAlTes  the  totm  Clnaelb  was  nsed  much.  If  any,  lor 
oar  name  Kenneth,  their  form  being  Oainearta  o:  Ooinneacb  ;  and  In  the  sacond  place,  tbeir 
forms  Cnll,  etc..  menningCaldbaemb,  Catbbaedh  or  Colaedb,  the  flislpartof  the  compound 
baring  Iha  meanlni;  ot  kin  or  clan.  It  Is  very  likely  that  this  lorra  wae  pat  by  Itieir  historians 
Into  the  form  ClnaelhBJ  a  Just  literal  equlTiIent.  But  this  'CuU'  Is  called  in  the  same  record 
the  '  son  of  Batnl;'  as  II  come*  tome,  boneTer.  In  Engllab  the  Oaelic  Is  not  fairly  represented 
la  Ihe  expression.  B  nod  ban,  genitive  Baldbnl,  Is,  of  coarse,  a  dimlnBllve  otBaldhor  Doldb, 
andCiitl  would  be  the  genitive  otCal  or  Col.  and  so  the  express  ion  •  Msionlra,  son  ot  CuU,  eon 
ofBatnl,'  as  glycn  In  Eaglish,  would,  In  short,  thus  equal  'Malcolm  mac-UaelBilghdl  mlo 
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astery  in  his  old  age,  the  chronicle,  as  Anglicised  from  the  Latin,  sajs: 
**  And  being  decrepit  with  old  age  he  took  the  pilgrim's  staff  and  senred 
the  Lord,  and  resigned  the  kingdom  to  Mael,  the  son  of  Donald."  Mael 
is  evidently  put  here  for  Boighri,  meaning  just  the  same  as  its  first  com- 
ponent.* 

This  Budhri's  father  being  named  Donald  (28)  helps  also  to  identify 
him  as  the  'Mael'  or  'Malcolm  I,  Son  of  Donald,'  of  the  history  of 
Fordun.  In  one  of  the  old  English  chronicles,  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
kings  who  were  present  with  King  Edgar  on  one  occasion  (sometime  in  the 
interval  950-975)  I  see  his  name  entered  as  '  Binoch,  the  King  of  Scottes/ 
which,  however,  may  have  referred  to  his  son  Maelbrighdi.  The  root  of 
this  form  of  his  name  would  be  simply  a  diminutive  of  Budha,  a  point  of 
land  or  promontory,  as  explained  above,  and  would  mean,  in  effect,  the 

same.t 

This  root  evidently  carries  in  it  the  idea  of  Toiseaoh,  he  who  precedes, 
goes  before,  leads ;  and  the  use  of  the  form  ness  (a  promontory)  exchange- 
ably  with  tus  or  tos  (see  local  names  Moythus,  Mojrthes  and  Moyness,  as  in 
Celt.,  Scott.,  in.,  248 ;  those  different  forms  referring  to  the  same  place), 
which  (ness)  I  take  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Aengus,  which  in  its  turn 
must  equal  Taesean,  fuller  form  Taeseanach,  show  that  all  these  words 
are,  as  it  were,  clustered  together  in  the  idea  representing  the  same 
thing  or  action,  the  same  collective  idea  or  course  of  action.  Speaking  in 
relation  to  the  grades  and  relation  of  offices  to  each  other  among  the  G^la 
in  3arly  times,  Mr.  Skene  (Celt.  Scot,  in.,  141)  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
King :  '^  As  the  supreme  authority  and  judge  of  the  tribe  he  was  the  Bi  or 
King.  This  was  his  primary  function.  Then  we  are  told  that '  it  is  lawful 
for  a  king  to  have  a  judge,  though  he  himself  is  a  judge.'  As  the  leader 
in  war  he  was  the  '  Toisech '  or  captain,  and  bore  the  one  or  the  other  title 
as  either  function  became  most  prominent,  while  in  some  cases  these  func- 
tions might  be  separated  and  held  by  different  functionaries."  Thus,  I 
think,  it  has  generally  been  with  the  Gaels  in  the  ages  preceding  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  manners,  customs,  and  modifications  of  government,  or 
before  the  age  of  the  children  of  Malcolm  Ceanmor ;  and  the  MacAlpine 
line  of  kings,  I  perceive,  were  not  averse  to  the  title  of  Toiseach. 

And  now  for  some  more  light  upon  what  has  preceded :  In  Tiernach's 
Annals,  under  the  year  1029,  there  is  the  following  entry:  *^  Malcolaim 
mac  MaelBrighdi  mic  Buidhri,  Bi  Albain,  mortuus  est."  *'  Malcolm,  the 
son  of  MaelBrighdi,  the  grandson  of  Ruidhri,  King  of  Scotland,  died.'' 
Chronicle  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  p.  77. 


•  <«  BadhA,  a  point  of  land  Jntting  out  into  the  sea,  a  promontorj;  Ifael  or  Mao),  a  eape  or 
promontory,  the  brow  of  a  rock."— Gaelic  Bng.  Dictionary. 

t  **  Roinn,  a  point,  as  of  a  weapon ,  a  small  promontory  or  headland."  —  Gaelic  Dictionary. 
I  is  the  dlminative  form  of  the  root  that  is  used  in  the  Greek  for  our  word  *  nose,'  as  'Pis« 
genitive,  'Pivoe,  root  'Piv,  this  organ  heing  a  kind  of  *  point*  or '  promontory '  projecting  from 
the  f«ce- 
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id&  the  year  1034  there  appears  Id  the  same  authority  aiid  on  the  B&nie 
page  the  following;  "  Mulcolaim  mac  Cinactha,  Ki  Alpan  ordan  iarthair 
Eorpa  uUo  deg."  "  IJalcolm,  the  son  of  Cinaeth,  king  of  the  Alhaa 
nobility  (or  dignity)  of  all  western  Europe  died."  This  is  rather  bomb- 
astic language  and  seems  to  mo  to  have  no  meaning ;  but  if  it  has,  then, 
one  Malcolm,  the  king  of  Scotland,  died  in  l')2t4,  and  another,  the  king  of 
all  tbe  nobility  or  dignity  of  western  Europe  died  in  1034.  Or  would 
tbia  last  entry  have  had  reference  to  some  man  who  had  been  the  recognized 
chief  of  Bomo  secret  and  wide-spread  organization  after  Uic  manner  of  the 
'Masons?'  Otherwise  it  is  so  evidently  a  foolish  entry  or  a  forgery  that  1 
do  not  think  worth  while  to  say  any  more  about  it. 

Id  the  course  of  tbeir  myetillcation  and,  in  effect,  falsification  of  the 

lottish  historic  records  the  fabulists  who  would  apparently  make  the  Mao 
Upine  line  of  kings  to  have  been  distiact  and  of  different  origin  from  the 
JDuae  of  Moray  have  stated  tbat  their  Malcolm  II.,  son  to  Kenneth  HI., 

a  to  Malcolm  I.,  had  no  son  but  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  mar- 
i  to  Sigurd,  Earl  of  Orkney  and  the  other  to  Crinan,  abbot  of  Dunkeld. 
!hey,  perhaps,  did  not  foresee  that  it  would  be  discovered  in  due  time  in 
ttte  Sagas,  that  the  Malcolm,  whose  daughter  Sigurd  had  married,  was 
Malcolm  mac  MaclBriglidi  mic  Ruidliri,  who  reigned  over  Scotland  as  its 
king  for  29  years.  This  last  statement  taken  from  the  Sagos,  as  to  the 
length  of  time  Sigurd's  father-in-law  reigned,  proves  beyond  all  doubt 

Alcolm  mac  MaelBrighdl  to  be  identic  with  Malcolm  mao  Cinaedha; 
It,  according  to  the  best  authorities  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Skene  among 

e  rest,  king  Grim,  otherwise  called  MacDhuft,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Malcolm  II.,  and  the  immediate  successor  of  Constantine,  the  son  of 
Cuillen,  died  in  1004  or  1005  (the  Annals  of  Ulster  having  it  in  tbo  latter 
year),  to  which  if  you  add  29  years  you  have  1034,  which  according  tc  al] 
Is  the  proper  year  of  the  death  of  Malcolm  II.  Any  one,  therefore,  can 
see  what  invaluable  helps  those  Sagas  are  to  as  in  the  work  of  diseutaag- 
ling  the  intricate  web  of  tbis  history,  which  no  one  who  has  not  tried  his 
patience  with,  can  fully  appreciate  the  difflculty  of.  Mr.  Burton  In  his 
History  of  Scotland  (vol.  1,  310),  speaking  in  reference  *-o  tbe  history  of 
the  earlier  periods  and  tbe  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  it  says:  "The  whole  affair  is  so  fugitive  and  confused  as  to  afford 
nothing  but  perplexity  to  those  who  have  tried  to  unravel  it." 

The  Sagas  know  nothing  about  MacBetb  under  that  name  any  more  than 
thev  do  about  Duncan  under  this  appellation  ;  but  impartial  consideration 
of  the  subject  shows  tbat  MacBeth,  whether  or  not  he  was  known  by 
another  appellation  also,  was  an  entity  and  «aa  king  of  Scotland  for  about 

iventeen  years. 

i  But  to  illustrate  how  those  old  records  have  becD  made  to  confuse  mat- 
I,  take  for  an  example  the  following  from  the  chronicle  of  the  Hontitig- 

Bonder  anno  1064;  — 
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Comes  Northuinbriae  Siwardus  Scotiam  ingressos  Maket  regem  nepo- 
tem  dicti  Malcolm!  cum  XV  annis  regnaret,  a  regno  fugavit,  which  to 
translated  as  follows:  *'  Seward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  having  entered 
Scotland,  chased  from  that  realm  King  Maketh,  the  grandson  of  said  Mal- 
colm, when  he  had  reigned  fifteen  yeai's."  Without  thinking  it  necessary 
here  to  show  that  almost  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree  as  to  Mao- 
Beth  having  reigned  seventeen  years,  or  up  to  1057  instead  of  1054,  as, 
according  to  this  author,  I  will  simply  bring  to  your  notice  how  that  Mao- 
Beth  is  here  called  '  the  grandson  of  said  Malcolm.* 

But  it  might  be  difficult  here  to  determine  which  MacBeth  was  referred 
to,  there  appearing  to  have  been  a  MacBeth  or  MacBoidhe,  grandson  to 
Malcolm  1st,  and  a  MacBeth,  grandson  to  Malcolm  II.  This  tabulation 
will  illustrate  the  case :  — 

Ruidhri  was  Jtfalcolm  I. 

Maelbrighdi  was  Kenneth  III,  son  of 

MacBoidhe  son  of         Malcolm  II,  son  of 
r*- ^  ^ 

Dunchadh  son  of        Bethach,  daughter  of 

Thorfin  son   of 

The  common  opinion,  as  gathered  from  the  genealogical  lists  appearing 
in  the  histories  of  those  periods,  was  that  King  MacBeth  was  cousin- 
germain  of  Malcolm  II,  as  having  been  grandson  of  Ruidhri  through  his 
son  Finlaoch.  But  this  is  an  eggregious  mistake  as  I  will  make  plain 
before  having  finished  this  Appendix  work. 

Under  anno  1033,  the  year  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Burton,  Mal- 
colm II.  died,  the  Annals  of  Ulster  have  the  following  entry :  — 

'Mac  meic  Boidhe  mac  Cinaedha  do  marbhadh  la  Malcolaim  meic 
Cinaedha:'  which,  as  it  stands,  is  thus  translated:  '^A  son  of  a  son  of 
Boidhe,  son  of  Cinaedh,  was  slain  by  Malcolm,  son  of  Cinaedh."  Mr. 
Skene  says  with  respect  of  the  Cinaedh  here  mentioned:  **  He  may  either 
have  been  the  same  Kenneth  who  was  father  of  Malcolm  II."  (i.e.,  Mael- 
brighdi), ''thus  making  Bodhe  his"  (i.e.,  Malcolm's)  ''brother,  or  the 
Kenneth,  son  of  Malcolm,  who  slew  Constantine,  son  of  Culen,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  Fordun  to  have  been  his"  (i.e.,  Kenneth  III.  or  Maelbrighdis) 
••  illegitimate  brother." 

The  present  reading,  however,  of  the  Annals  would  make  the  person  who 
was  killed  by  Kenneth  (it  makes  no  difference  as  to  time,  as  you  see, 
which  Kenneth  it  was,  the  two  Kenneths  being  supposed  brothers  by 
Fordun,  just  as  if  there  were  not  enough  names  accessible  to  Ruidhri, 
i.e.,  Malcolm  I.,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  his  giving  the  same  name  to 
two  of  his  sons ;  but  the  Kenneth  here  referred  to  in  the  Annals  appears 
clearly  enough  Kenneth  III.);  I  say  the  present  reading  of  the  Annals 
would  make  the  person  who  was  killed  by  Malcolm  II.  to  have  been  great 
grandson  of  Kenneth  by  his  son  Bodhe,  and  consequently  two  generations 
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farther  down  in  the  acale  than  Malcolm  II.,  the  supposed  brother  to  that 
Bodbe.  If,  tUererore,  such  ft  person  lived  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  II.,  aad 
the  latter  killed  him,  he  must  necessarily  have  killed  a  young  and  harmless 
child.     Hut  such  an  idea  is  inadmissable. 

The  true  rt^adiag  for  meic  Boidhe  in  the  passage  in  the  Annals  is  beyond 
doubt  MacBoidhe,  which  would  make  the  passpge  thus  translated:  "A  son 
of  MacBoidhe,  son  of  Kenneth,  was  slain  by  Malcolm,  son  of  Kenneth." 
This  would  make  the  iiersoii  whom  Malcolm  is  supposed  to  have  killed  to 
have  been  his  nephew  and  Kenneth's  grandson.  I  have  not  noticed  that 
there  was  such  a  name  as  Baedh  or  Bodbe  common  among  the  Gaels,  but 
MflcBaidhe  or  MacBoidhe.  etc.,  was  not  uncommon,  and  signified.  I 
believe,  a  champion,  a  hero,  an  accomplished  gentleman,* 
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h  and  Mnriinus  HnoBslb  ti  entered  u  eon  at  Flalaooh ,  bul  nbelher  or  not 
oe  lij  Rhlch  a  brutlier  o(  Muellirlgbitl  was  kaawn,  u  according  la  notnc  old 
»liona,  il  la  pretty  cerUIn  tbal  the  MacBstli.  who  reigned  King  ol  Scotlsnd 
ol  the  house  ot  llalDOlm  mac  Maelbrlgbdi,  but  throagh  a  tcmals  nne. 
At  lElDg,  therefore,  he  wu  Illegitimate.  "  St.  Berctain."  eaye  Skene,  "  lives  MacBetfa 
a  feign  of  JO  jear«,  which  reckoning  from  hla  death  In  1057  plncea  its  commencement 
about  this  time,"  <.r.,  1029  or  when  Malcolm  II.  deceaaBd.  Oonaeqnentlj  thU  MacBetb 
muit  hare  been  canaldered  by  a  portion  at  lout  ot  the  ecatllab  nation  aa  King  durtni 
the  reign  of  Duncati.  A  pt^raon  wonld  think  that  a  mati  ao  regarded  at  the  time 
could  nol  be  aappoacd  to  have  rlaen  to  (be  giUce  from  out&lde  (be  hoaae  ol  Mael- 
brighdl,  nnleea  be  were  a  coaqneror  ol  (he  oaontry.  Under  anna  1039  tbe  Chronicle 
otthePlcuabdSoots.p.  77.  baa  the  enlrr:  "  Ualcwlm  mac  MaelBrlgbdl  mlc  Ruidhri.rl  Alban, 
laortDiia  eat."  That  la,  Malcolm,  the  Bacond  died  In  that  year,  "  The  later  chronicle!,"  taya 
Skene,  "Btatelhathe  wu  alaln  by  treachery  atGlammla;  and  Fordun  adda,  by  aome  ot  the 
tlockDtOoDataatlDe  andUrym,  — but  the  older  noticeaot  bla  death  Imply  that  be  died  a  oat- 
aral  death."  If  Malcolm  had  kUled  hla  brottaer'a  son  whether  or  not  he  had  good  reason  from 
bla  point  of  Tiew  for  inch  proceeding.  |he  doubUeeamade  enemlea  for  himaelt;  for  the  brother 

Mm,  would  have  taken  the  matter  to  heart;  and  porhapa  oone  the  least  ot  thoae.  who  would 
meditate  vengeance  tor  ike  deed  wonld  bo  the  matemal  reladoae  of  the  boy.  Thli  would  be 
likely  to  be  ao  whether  or  not  anything  would  come  ot  it. 

PndoraBHOlOSOlhe  Annalaof  Ulster  have  tbo  following  enirj:  Flniaeob  mac  Ruldhri.  rt  Al 
bain,  a  aulaocclam.  Thatla  "  Flnley.aoaol  Ituldhil,  king  of  Scotland,  waa  elaln  by  hla  own 
people,"  In  Tiemacb'a  Annals,  wherein  the  eulrj  la  under  the  aame  year,  Flnley  Is  oalled  not 
n  orkingbot  "  Froanrator  orSeneaohall  of  the  clan  otOraebb," 

The  Flnley  here  spoken  ot  waa  son  of  Buldbri  and  full  brother  of  Mallbrlgbdl,  bolb  klnga 
of  Sootland,  Tho  tenliory  ot  which  he  was  manrmaer  then  included  the  shlreg  ot  Moray  and 
Koasandeorae  authorities  enier  him  as  rlgh  or  king  of  Scollai.d,  allhough  ho  waa  properly  but 

for  we  And  him  engaged  In  war  wltb  SIgnrd,  earl  of  Orkney,  shortly  after  Sigurd  had  auc- 
eeeded  to  that  earldom  In  980.  Now,  although  UcBeth,  who  waa  king  ot  SooUand  after  thia, 
Iseucereilln  many  records  aa  son  of  FInlaooh,  y-et  thia  FInlay  was  not  bts  lather,  but  Sigurd, 
with  whom  this  man  warred,  waa  his  father.  UcBetb  was.oa  bis  father's  side,  a  Norwoglam 
bat,aucccedlng  to  the  dominions  which  this  man  had  governed  after  or  somewhat  before  he  bo- 
came  King  ot  Scotland,  It  l8  likely  ho  waa  tbought  of  by  many  of  the  acrlbal  aotborlllOBU 
cot  only  the  auccessor  bul  the  aon  of  (hla  man.    Clan  Oraebh,  J,  (.,  clan  of  the  tree. 

Tho  reason  why  Tlemaeb'a  proper  Annals  are  so  oomparallTely  meagre  la  thought  lo  have 
beenbecauaool  theauthor-B  great  desire  to  have  published  only  truth,  I  have  Ibougbt  It  strange 
that  hla  Annals  ahould  have  been  suppressed  from  708  to  UTS  A.  D.  and  although  Dr.  O'Connor 
supposes  that  lbs  matter  auppresaed  In  hla  Annuls  appears,  in  the  main,  In  the  Annala  of  f  later 
yet  moat  Investigators  would  prefer  lo  hare  the  atalementa  under  thenamo  of  TIernaob  bimaelt. 

Undertbe  year  Xa  Ihoreappeara  in  TIernaoh  the  following  entry:  "  Kenneth.  Iheson  of 
Ualoolm,  king  of  Scotland,  waa  alaln  by  hla  oh'd  people,"  He  la  aaid  by  do  Wynlonn  to  have 
bean  klUed  al  Felberkeme,  which  I  belierc  la  located  In  the  diatrlct  called  the  Mearna,  by  the 
wife  of  the  maormor  ot  that  province,  wboae  only  aon  It  ia  said  Kenneth  had  cauaed  lo  be  put 
to  death  aome  time  previously.  Whether  or  not  (hero  bo  any  Iruih  In  Ihla  it  would  seem  lo 
ConUlD  the  atory  ot  Malcolm,  the  seconds  death  by  sutlclpation.  If  one  ot  them  died  A  violent 
doUb  tbesMrymay  bave  been  transferred  lo  the  otbergratultonsly? 
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It  appeared  to  me,  whether  I  was  correct  in  mj  notion  or  not,  that  it 
may  have  been  Fordan's  inventive  genias  which  created  a  Kenneth,  son 
of  Malcohn,  to  slay  a  Constantine  son  of  Colen ;  and  secondly  it  has  ap« 
peared  to  me  plain  enough — the  whole  story  of  Crinan,  abthane  of  Dull 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — that  Kenneth  III.  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  sons  to  occupy  his  throne  after  him  independently  of  any  stranger 
who  might  have  happened  into  his  kinship  through  a  female  line. 

Mr.  Skene  continues:  *^  Fordun  tells  us  that  the  old  custom  of  the  sno- 
cession  of  kings  lasted  without  a  break  until  the  time  of  Malcolm  II. ,  son  of 
Kenneth,  when  for  fear  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  which 
might  perhaps  result  therefrom  that  king,  in  a  general  ordinance,  decreed 
as  a  law  forever,  that  henceforth  each  king  after  his  death  should  be  suc- 
ceeded in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  by  whoever  was  at  the  time 
being  the  next  descendant,  that  is  a  son  or  a  daughter,  a  nephew  or  a 
niece,  the  nearest  then  living.  Failing  these,  however,  the  next  heir 
begotten  of  a  royal  or  a  collateral  stock  should  possess  the  right  of  inheri* 
tance."    Fordun's  Chron.  B.  IV.  Ch.  1,  Ed.  1872. 

'^Whether,"  continues  Skene,  '^Malcolm  actually  issued  a  formal 
decree  to  this  effect  rests  on  the  authority  of  Fordun  alone,  which  can 
hardly  be  accepted  for  the  events  of  this  early  period.  Malcolm  seems  to 
have  taken  the  readier  mode  of  removing  from  life  any  competitor  who 
could  claim  as  a  male  descendant."  Thus  Skene.  (Celt.  Scot.  vol.  I., 
899  note). 

Would  this  whole  thing  have  been  pure  and  simple  one  of  the  continued 
fabrications  of  Fordun  to  which  Mr.  Skene  himself  sometimes  gives  a  too 
literal  interpretation;  for  it  is  a  most  unreasonable  supposition  that 
Malcolm  would  have  gone  to  work  and  deliberately  taken  the  life  of  any 
one  simply  to  prevent  such  an  one  from  succeeding  in  the  government.   If 


I  hare  reflected,  on  coDslderation  of  this  whole  sabject,  that  there  is  not  only  great  Ukehood 
but  abandant  proof  of  the  Gaelic  records  of  this  period,  say  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  oen- 
tnry,  haying  been  corrupted  for  a  purpose,  that  is,  in  connection  with  the  mythioo>hlstorio 
productions  of  Fordun  and  the  Irish  historians  and  that  consequently  what  is  found  in  thos« 
records  of  those  and  preceding  periods  should  be  as  far  as  possible  compared  with  the  Sean« 
dinavian  or  other  external  records,  before  they  are  set  down  as  authentic. 

Secondly.  I  hare  noticed  that  since  the  marriage  of  the  son  of  Duncan  with  the  BngUsh 
princess  Margaret,  the  South  British  literature  appears  to  have  been  all  on  one  side.  The  son 
and  grandson  of  Duncan,  that  is  Malcolm  III.  and  his  son  Edgar,  if  not  his  brother  Dayid  also, 
came  into  the  power  in  Scotland  by  means  of  the  assisting  forces  from  South  Britain;  coneo* 
quently,  since  that  time,  there  has  been  no  little  glorification  of  that  one  side  on  the  part  of  th« 
South  British  and  Anglo -Scotch  authors  and  no  little  contempt,  if  not  abuse,  of  the  other  side* 
It  is  a  sorry  thing  indeed  to  And  a  Scotch  historian  try  to  keep  on  the  popular  side  at  the  ex- 
pense, perhaps,  of  some  principaL  In  true  patriotism  there  it  much  true  principle.  This,  indeed, 
is  not  narrow  or  contracted,  but  looking  above  small  things  and  not  allowing  itself  to  bi^pod  orer 
or  be  occupied  with  the  faults  or  foibles  of  a  few  of  its  people,  which  faults  are  likely  to  be 
laid  hold  of  and  magnified  by  designing  foreigners,  perhaps  for  their  own  gloriflcation,  it  em- 
braces  in  Its  love  the  whole  nation  and  kindred  of  its  patria.  Dr.  Geo.  Chalmers  in  his  repre* 
sentation  of  the  character  of  MacBeth  might  be  thouirht  to  hare  developed  a  truly  patriotic 
spirit  if  he  had  not  developed  it  on  the  wrong  side.  He  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of 
MacBeth's  illegitimacy  as  King,  but  if  he  thought  him  to  liave  been  by  descent  a  Scot,  he  waa 
mistaken. 
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tae  did  take  tlie  life  of  any  oue  it  ia  most  probable  that  he  had  good  and 
reaaonabie  grounds,  at  lettat  from  liis  standpoint,  for  such  proceeding. 
O'Flaherty,  Ogygia,  I.  2G2,  snys  of  liiis  Malcolin :  "  He  made  tho  crown 
hereditary  which  had  been  before  a  oonceaslon  of  the  nobility ;  he  enacted 
laws;  divided  the  kingdom  into  baronies.  Jobn  Skenae  collectc<d  the 
statutes  of  Malcolm  II.,  and  published  them;  where  in  the  first  chapter, 
King  Malcolm  RB-ve  and  distributed  all  the  country  of  the  Kitig<lom  of 
Scotland  to  his  eubjecte  and  reserved  nothing  (or  himself,  as  a  property 
except  his  royalty  and  Mount  Placid,  in  the  village  of  Scone."  He  ia  sf^d 
to  have  been  the  first  who  applied  to  the  Idngdom.  the  name  tjcotland ;  for 
in  his  reign  he  had  won  by  war  the  territory  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
namely  Lothian,  so  that  he  united  the  whole  country  as  far  a«  the  English 
borders  under  tho  name  of  Scotland ;  I  know  not,  indeed,  whether  O'  Flah- 
erty had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  law  collected,  as  he  says,  by 
Skenae ;  but  it  would  seem  that  he  wa^  acquainted  with  it  by  bis  referring 
to  its  first  chapter.  Mr.  Skene,  liowcver,  says  above  that  the  said  law 
'  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Forduu  alone,'  and  as  to  whether  this  was  so 
or  not  I  deem  of  no  consequence. 

When  Fordun  wrote,  Scotland  was  under  ff>reign,  more  especially 
Anglo-Norraanicinflaence.  He  certainly  appears  not  to  have  had  all  his 
interest  in  humanity  or  for  himself  centered  in  tlie  Scottish  nation.  He 
appears  to  have  been  of  foreign  derivation  to  Scotland,  for  Mr.  Skene, 
after  referring  to  hia  ilescription  of  the  Highlanders  as  contained  in  voL 
11.,  p.  38  of  hia  Chronicle,  says:  "This  description  is,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent  colored  by  the  predilections  of  one  who  himself  belonged  to  the 
Low  country  population,  but  is  not  greatly  unlike  the  prejudiced  view 
taken  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  population  by  late  historians; 
and  the  struggle  between  the  prejudices  of  tho  old  historian  against  the 
Highland  population,  and  his  reluctant  admission  of  theit  better  qualities 
is  at^parenl  enough." 

With  a  peculiar  ingenuity  under  his  ecclesiastical  cloak  his  general  ob- 
ject, as  appears  to  me,  must  have  been:  first,  a  sort  of  unification  of 
Scotland  itself  under  a  strong  government,  somewhat  akin  to  the  Normanic 
of  that  age;  more  nationality,  less  clanship  would  doubtless  be  for  the  end 
Fordun  had  in  view,  as  best  what  was  required.  He.  therefore,  must,  in 
his  idea  produce  a  history,  so-called,  in  which  the  facts  would  be  so 
interwoven  and  embellished  with  Action  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  tho 
clans  in  future  time  to  trace  their  origin,  at  least  from  his  chronicle;  and 
if  they  should  undertake  to  do  so  they  must,  for  the  good  of  the  general 
mass,  become  a  laughing  stock  to  the  so-called  learned  class,  who  being 
largely  of  foreign  derivation  to  the  country  would  be  in  a  position  to  attri- 
bute to  them  plausibly  any  foreign  origin  they  pleased,  without  the  people 
themaelves  being  inteihgent  enough  to  exercise  any  judgment  on  the 
matter.     He  would  thui,  so  to  speak,  render  them  luouldable,  like  clay  la 
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the  hands  of  the  potter,  as  to  their  susceptibility  to  foreign  influences  and 
their  receptivity  of  foreign  institutions,  national  and  local.  Secondly,  his 
object  from  the  fraternal  standpoint  of  a  priest  would  doubtless  have  been 
the  promotion  of  international  friendship,  intelligence  and  commerce, 
more  especially  among  the  people  of  the  British  Isles,  and  eventually  the 
unification  of  North  and  South  Britain.  Whether  this  may  be  a  somewhajt 
fair  view,  in  a  limited  way,  of  his  general  object,  the  man  himself,  his  age 
and  circumstance  being  considered,  and  whether  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished to  a  remarkable  degree  at  a  much  too  great  sacrifice  to  it,  at  the 
start,  of  simple  truth  only  those  who  iare  acquainted  with  this  general  sub- 
ject can  judge ;  but  it  is  evident  that  even  Mr.  Skene  may  have  followed 
him  too  closely  and  understood  him  too  literally  in  many  places  and  con- 
nections in  which  his  narrative  may  be  fictitious. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  historians  that  with  Malcolm  II.  the  light  breaks  in 
upon  the  Scottish  history.     But  this  Malcolm  II.  the  Sagas  have  enabled 
us  to  identify  with  Malcolm,  son  of  MaelBrighdi ;    consequently  Mael- 
Brighdi  is  their  Cinaeth  III.     Now  this  Cinaeth  III.  was,  of  course,  son  of 
their  Malcolm  I. ;   but  we  really  find  by  the  genealogic  list  that  Mael- 
Brighdi was  the  son  of  Ruidhri ;  consequently,  as  shown  before,  Ruidhrl 
is  their  Malcolm  I.     But  this,  their  Malcolm  I.  was,  according  to  them, 
the  son  of  Donald,  which  we  find  in  the  genealogic  list  to  be  the  name  of 
the  father  of  Rudhri.     He  was  doubtless  in  his  lifetime  usually  called  by 
the  short  name  of  Dumb.     He  is  number  28  of  our  genealogic  list,  and  is 
called  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  other  historians  Donald  IV.     He  must  be 
the  Donald  Dagathach  of  the  Ulster  Annals  and  O' Flaherty  and  this  being 
so  we  have  in  our  No.  (29)  that  is  Morgand  or  Morcund  not  only  Con- 
stantine  but  Aedh ;  for,  according  to  all  the  authorities,  the  man  we  find 
to  be  Donald  IV.  was  son  to  Constantine,  which   name   in   the   Gaelic  is 
Conn  or  Cund,  the  clan  name  thereof  being  Aedh.     Morcand  is  merchant, 
that  is,  the  Conn  or  chief  of  the  sea  (Mur).     This  Constantine  they  enter 
as  son  to  Kenneth  II. ;  but  here  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Morgand  is 
entered  as  Donald,  who,  being  also  given  as  his  father,  leaves  Constantine 
to  have  been  grandson  of  Kenneth  II.,  not  his  son.     For  it  is  certain  the 
one  in  our  list  they  intend  for  Kenneth  II.  isCathmail  No.  31 ;  Gregair  in 
the  adjoining  list,  and   in   another  list,  Eoghan.     This  being  so  the  one 
who  immediately  precedes  Cathmail  in  our  list,  i.e.,  Ruidhri;  and,  in  the 


*  Dr.  Ja«.  Brown,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  speaks  of  Kenneth  McAlpin  as  of  a  mythical 
character,  *'  celebrated  in  fabaloas  story  for  his  supposed  extermination  of  the  whole  Pictish 
nation;"  and  calls  MacDuff,  Earl  of  Fife,  " a  greater  and  more  renowned  hero  than  Kenneth 
lIcAlpin  himself  and  not  less  apocryphal."  In  a  like  rein  he  speaks  of  Gregor,  the  Great, 
whom  the  clan  of  MacGregor  claim  as  their  ancestor.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  those  men 
were  entities;  doubtless,  real,  industrious,  hard-working  men  in  their  day  and  generation. 
Bat  the  histories  have  clothed  some  few  of  thexn  with  different  forms  of  name  than  those  given 
to  them  in  baptism  — such  as  Fife  MacDuff,  with  perhaps  another  name  or  two  for  the  same 
roan  —  while  in  most  cases,  doubtless  the  histories  have  entered  them  by  their  proper  Christian 
names. 
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ftdjoining  list,  Dungal,  13  the  msD  they  ioteod  for  Alpin,  for  tbeae  three 
names,  meaniDg  tiie  same  thing,  refer  to  the  eame  person,  whom  some 
have  alao  entered  as  Muiredhacb, 

Of  the  word  Don.ald  the  parts  are  Daemb-land  (nald  being  equivalent 
to  land  as  Allin  is  ic  tiie  Gaelic  after  mac  or  clan,  MaoNaUie,  etc.,  or 
as  with  us,  our  common  name  Ellen  13  Nellie;  or  in  the  Gaelic  again, 
Seachlann  is  the  same  with  Seachnaill.  Dunseachlainn  being  Dunaeach- 
naill,  etc.).  and  in  this  name  Donald  wc  suppose  the  parts  each  to  mean 
just  about  the  same  as  the  other.  Now,  although  the  form  Connall,  of 
which  Cinnell  is  a  variation,  as  for  example,  in  the  phrase  Cineal  Scuit, 
the  Scottish  race,  Ciuel  Comhghall,  the  tribe  or  clau  of  Comgall,  is  but  an 
inHcction  of  Dorahnall,  that  is  a  form  which  arises  from  the  genitive  after 
mac,  clan,  etc.,  MacDhomhnaill,  being  turned  into  MacConnaill  as  Mac- 
Conoicb  arises  from  MacDhunach ;  and  allhough  this  Connaill  or  Cinel 
or  Cineal  has  the  precise  meaning  of  the  form  Cinaedh  still  and  withal  it 
may  not  be  quite  clear  to  those,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Gaelic 
language,  its  idioms,  and  the  history  of  the  nation  whose  language  it  was, 
IhatDomhnaldBlacChathmhail  was  sometimes  AnglicisedConnalMacConnal. 
Take  the  meanings  of  the  parts  then:  Daimh,  a  house,  a  church,  clan, 
people;  Lann,  an  inclosure,  church,  bouse,  land,  either  of  them  might 
in  several  of  their  senses  be  used  for  the  other ;  but  if  a  perfectly  literal 
definition  would  be  required  of  the  compound  word  Donald,  it  would  be 
the  'Dome  of  the  Enclosure,'  the  roof  of  the  house;  as  applied  to  a 
buman  being  it  would  mean  the  '  head  man  of  a  State  ;*  but  the  general 
meaning  usually  understood  of  it  is  '  clan,'  '  house,'  in  which  it  agrees 
exactly  with  the  form  Ciiiaeth ;  which  latter  form,  as  I  have  remarked  be- 
fore, appears  not  to  have  been  in  very  general  use  among  the  Scotch." 

The  place  where  Alpin  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Piets  of  Galloway  is 
called  Drum  Catliraail.  "  One  of  the  Chronicles,"  says  Skene,  "  appears 
to  have  preserved  the  traditionary  account  of  his  death,  when  it  tells  us 
that  he  was  slain  in  Galloway,  after  he  had  destroyed  it,  by  a  single  person 
who  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  a  thick  wood,  overhanging  the  entrance  of  the 
ford  of  a  river  as  he  rode  among  his  people."  In  reference  to  the  local- 
ity of  the  battle,  the  writer  of  the  '  .Statistical  Account  *  says  that  '  its 
surface  abounds  with  small  bills  of  a  conical  figure  called  Drums  ;'  and  '  OD 
the  northeast  is  the  green  hill  of  Dungaile,  whose  summit  was  once 
crowned  with  a  strong  fort.'  'Duugayle,'  says  he,  'is  probably  a 
corruption  from  Dun  —  G.  —  Chathmhail,  the  aspirated  consonants  being 
quieacent.'     N,  S,  A.  vol,  IV.  pp.  H4-5.     "There   is  a  large  upright 
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pillar  stone,"  says  Mr.  Skene,  ''  to  which  the  name  Laight  Alpin  or  the 
grave  of  Alpin  is  given;  it  belongs  to  the  farm  of  Meikle  and  Little 
Laight  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Ryan,  and  the  stone  is  on  the  very 
line  of  separation  between  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigtonn." 

In  the  early  church  in  Wales  there  was  a  St.  Cathmail  (also  called  St. 
Cadoc  and  Docus)  and  Mr.  Skene  finds  there  was  a  place  called  Kirk  Cor- 
mac  in  the  parish  of  Kelton  in  Galloway,  near  Kirk  Cudbright,  aboat 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  which  place  or  church  he  supposes  was  in 
early  times  called  Cathmail. 

Either  Ruidhri  or  Dungal  was,  doubtless,  the  baptismal  name  of  this 
man,  but  he  was  afterwards  given  for  variation  in  the  histories  other 
names*  of  the  same  meaning  at  least  in  some  of  their  senses. 

As  to  the  date  of  Alpin' s  death  we  are  told  in  the  chronicle  of  Hunting- 
ton that  ^'  in  the  year  834  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  Scots  and  Picts 
at  Easter  and  many  of  the  more  noble  of  the  Picts  were  slain  and  Alpin, 
king  of  the  Scots,  remained  victorious,  but,  being  elated  with  his  success, 
he  was  in  another  battle,  fought  on  the  20th  of  July  in  the  same  year, 
defeated  and  slain."  This  appears  to  be  a  variation  of  the  other  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  Skene  finds  that  in  the  old  British  language  of  Strathclyde  Ruidhri 
means  Dominus,  which  is  the  meaning  given  for  the  name  Muiredhach  by 
Valiancy  and  the  old  lexicographers.  This  name  Muiredhach  was  used, 
doubtless,  by  some  historians  for  further  variation  and  mystification  of  the 
history  at  this  period.  This  man  is  identical  with  ^^  Muiredhach  the  good," 
the  '*  son  of  Ferchar  "  in  the  Alban  Duan. 

In  No.  33  of  my  list  is  the  name  Aincealach,  spelled  also  in  one  old  list 
I  have  seen,  Alrceaiach,  which  is,  doubtless,  a  mistranscription  of  a  letter 
by  some  MSS.  copyist.  In  the  old  Gaelic  genealogies  some  whose  proper 
name  was  Eochaidh  appear  in  the  histories  under  other  names,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Carbri  Righfbada  and  his  grandfather  Moghallamh,  who  had  as 
their  proper  prenomen  Eochaidh  or  Eoghan.  This  man,  therefore,  under 
whose  two  adjectival  names  of  Aincealach  (gentle,  good)  and  Sealbhach 
(wealthy)  they  have  made  out  so  much  of  the  historical  romance,  would 
seem  to  have  had  for  his  baptismal  name  Eochaidh ;  for  Alpin  is  called 
*^Son  of  Achaius."  The  strain  of  the  history  is  that  Sealbhach  was  a 
brother  of  Aincealach,  who  contested  in  war  with  him  his  right  to  the 
throne  and  so  prevailed  against  him  as  to  cause  him  to  absent  himself  in  Ire- 
land for  two  years.  That  after  the  expiration  of  this  time  Aincealach  re- 
turned, defeated  Sealbhach  in  battle  and  resumed  the  administration  of  the 
government.  But,  if  there  were  no  other  marks  internal  or  external  to  indicate 
their  character  as  partly  fictitious,  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies 
with  which  the  histories  of  that  age  and  country  abound  would  clearly  show 
to  the  historical  critic  that  a  large  portion  of  the  filling  up  or  expansion  of 
those  histories  must  necessarily  be  of  the  nature  of  the  historical  romance. 
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No.  34  is  quite  a  remarkable  Agare  in  Dalriadic  history.     To  this  Fer- 
chant  or  to  his  father  through  a  brother  of  his,  all  the  prii'ate  gecealogies 
in  the  MacAlpin  line,  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  trace  back. 
He  is  made  eighth  in  descent  from  Loarn,  who  is  set  down  iu  the  Irish  list  as 
son  of  Ere  and  is  represented  in  some  histories  as  brother  of  Fergus.     The 
genealogy  of  this  Fcrchard  is  giveu  not  only  in  the  '  Tract  on  the  Men  of 
Albau  '  in  tbe  chronicle  of  the  i'icts  and  Scots  (p.  3t(>),  but  in  the  Books 
of  Ballymote,  Lecan  and  Leinster.     Supposint;,  therefore,  for  the  present, 
the  said  Loarn  to  hare  been  as    the  statements  in  the  Irish  histories  and 
the  traditions  represent,  namely,  as  a  son  of   Eric  and  elder  brotbCJ  of 
Fergus,  then  this  Furchard  was  the  Rrst  of  tiis  line,  after  his  eighth  ances- 
tor, who  came  to  the  throne  of  Dalriada.     O'Flaherty  puta  him  down  as 
"  16th  king   of  Dalriada,  and  eighth  from  Loarn,"  so  that  of  the  race  of 
Fei^ufl,  the  latter  included,  there  were  fifteen  kings  before  this  Ferchard, 
Since,  however,  the  old  Scottish  historians,  Fordun  and  those  who  have 
Pibllowed  him,  have  not  mentioned  Loarn  or  alluded   to  the  clan  called, 
tafterwards,  Cinncl  Loarn,  some  people  have  thought  Loam  to  have  been 
l«nly  another  name  for  Fergus.     Supposing  it,  first,  to  he  as  the  Irish  his- 
Itoriea  represent  then  Ferchard's  accession  to  the  throne  arose  from  the 
Floliowing  chain  of  circumstances.     From  the  death  of  Donald  Brec,  king 
rof  Dalriada,  in  war  with  the  Biitons  of  Strathclyde,  In  642,  A.  D.,  it  is 
noticed  that  no  one  is  called  by  Ticrnach    IU  of    Dalriada  (although  he 
mentions  two  or  three  who  succeeded  each  other),  before  the  son  of  this 
Ferchard,     "  Dalriada,"  says  Skene,  "  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  state 
I  <tf  anarchy  on  the  death  of  Donald  Brec.     During  the  remainder  of  this 
jentury  we  find  no  descendant  of  Aidan  recorded,  bearing  the  title  of  king 
^f  Dalriada,  and  it  is  pnjbable  fron:  Adamnan's  remark  "  (circa,  TOO  A. 
'  D.),  referring  to  Donald  Brec,  "  that  from  that  day  to  this  they  have  been 
trodden  down  by  strangers,'*  that  the  Britons  now  exercised  a  rule  over 
them.     (Celt.  Scot.  1,250).     From  this  it  is  seen  thattJie  Britons  did,  for 
a  time,  during  the  period  indicated,  dominate  over  the  Dalriadiaus,  wliich 
both  they  and  the  Angles  did  to  some  extent  over   the  Picts,  whom  they 
wished  to  bring  more  under  subjection  to  them  ;  for  Bede  tells  ua  that  in  the 
I  year  685  "  Ecgfried,  king  of  Northumbia,  led  an  army  to  ravage  the  prov- 
Ences  of  the  Picts,  and  that  the  enemy  feigning  a  retreat,  he  was  led  into 
Bfiie  passes  of  inaccessible  mountains  and  slain  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
forces  which  he  had  taken  with  him,  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  in  the  40th 
lyear  of  his  age,"  i.e.,  in  the  year  G85.     In  this  expedition  Ecgfried  seems 
Ito  have  wrought  much  destruction  to  the  Pictish  cities,  and,  says  Skene, 
"  he  seems  at  the  same  time  to  have  sent  a  detachment  from  his  army  into 
Dalriada  where  he  burnt  Donoliaig,  now  Dunolly,  the  chief  stronghold  of 
theCincl  Loarn." 
The  etteot  of  this  crushing  defeat  of  the  Anglic  army,  together  with 
L  tbeir King's  death,  was  toenable  those  who  had  been  in  a  somewhat  sub- 
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Ject  state  to  recover  their  complete  independeace :  Bede  sums  it  up: 
'  *  From  that  time  the  hopes  and  strength  of  the  Anglic  kingdom  began 
to  fluctuate  and  to  retrograde,  for  the  Picts  recovered  the  territory  be- 
longing to  them  which  the  Angles  had  held  and  the  Scots  who  were  in 
Britain  and  a  certain  part  of  the  Britons  regained  their  liberty,  which  they 
have  now  enjoyed  for  about  46  years."  (Bk.  IV.,  ch.  26.)  Bede  died 
about  anno  734. 

'*  Although,"  says  Skene,  the  *  Scots  of  Dariada  had  thus  obtained  entire 
independence  they  did  not  immediately  become  united  under  one  head. 
Their  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the  Britons  and  Angles  was  followed  by 
a  contest  betweeen  the  chiefs  of  their  two  principal  tribes,  the  Cinel  Loam 
and  the  Cinel  Gabhran,  for  the  throne  of  Dalriada.  On  the  death  of  Donald 
Brec,  when  the  Britons  obtained  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  Dalriads, 
his  brother  Conall  Crandamhna  and  his  sons  Maldun  and  Donald  Duin 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Cinel  Gabhran ;  but  Fearchar 
Fada,  the  chief  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Cinel  Loarn,  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  taken  the  lead  in  the  attempt  to  free  Dalriada  from  the  rule  of 
strangers.     (Celt.  Scot.  1,  271.) 

In  the  year  690,  according  to  Tiernach  and  all  the  best  authorities, 
died  Malduin,  son  to  Donald  Dnin  to  whom  succeeded  Ferchard  Fada, 
who  must  have  died  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  697.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
in  his  critique,  written  in  1728,  remarks  that  all  the  old  lists 
have  Malduin  to  immediately  precede  Ferchard  Fada,  In  the  year  687-8, 
according  to  Skene,  Adamnan,  Abbot  of  lona,  sent  twelve  ships  to  Loarn 
for  oaks  and  had  the  monastery  repaired,  which  since  the  time  of  its  found- 
ation by  Columba  Cille,  had  fallen  (into  disrepair.  Hector  Boethiiis  in- 
forms us  that  this  monastery  was  rebuilt  by  Malduin,  King  of  Dalriada, 
who  died  in  690.  Referring  to  this  matter  Skene  says  in  regard  to  Mal- 
duin: **  He,  therefore,  reigned  at  the  very  time  when  Adamnan  was 
abbot,  and  this  fixes  the  date  of  these  repairs  as  between  687  and  690." 
The  old  records  put  the  death  of  Ferchard  Fada  in  697 ;  but  O'Flaherty, 
in  order  to  suit  his  chronology,  puts  it  in  711,  which  is  surely  wrong. 
Between  the  Ferchard  called  son  of  Conadh  Caer  and  him  called  son  of 
Feredach  I  cannot  distinguish.     They  resolve  themselves  into  one. 

If  those  who  understand  literally  the  ttory  of  the  two  contesting 
brothers  think  they  have  ground  to  conclude  the  real  Cinneth  MacAlpin 
descended  through  Sealbhach  instead  of  through  Aincealach,  it  is  plain 
that  the  one  (Cinneth)  to  whom  only  they  can  have  reference  is  *'  Gregair 
the  great,"  the  son  of  Dungal,  who  is  put  down  in  the  old  historically 
romantic  chronicles  as  having  reigned  over  Scotland  for  eighteen  years 
(878-896)  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  Dungal  in  the  list  is  made  son  of 
Sealbhach ;  and  this  Dungal  they  represent  as  occupying  the  throne  f o 
six  years  in  the  early  part  of  that  century ;  and  if  this  Grlgair  (Gairig,  i.e. 
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Catluiir)  son  of  Dungal  were  tUc  son  of  this  Duagal  who  was  soa  of 
Sealbhacb,  and  llicre  is  nolhing  to  indical-e  that  be  was  not,  then  he  woiilii 
have  been  the  great  grandson  of  Fearcbard  who  died  in  711  and  mitrht  be 
eupposed,  even  on  historical  grounds,  to  have  lived  in  the  time  set  down 
for  him.  The  following  I  extract  from  that  tissue  of  fabrication,  Hollina- 
head'e  Chronicte,  V.,  217-18.  Speaking  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
Aedh,  eon  of  Cinnaeth.  in  A.  D.  878,  he  aays:  "  This  done  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  new  king;  and|in  the  end  by  the  persuasion  of 
one  Dongal,  governor  or  thane  of  Argyle,  they  chose  Gregory,  the  son  of 
that  Dongat,  who  reigned  before  Alpin,  who  was  not  past  two  months  old 
when  bis  father  died."  Supposing  Gregair  to  have  been  son  of  that 
Doniral,  who  was  grandson  of  Fercbard  Fada,  you  will  see  where  bis 
name  appears  in  the  list,  and  under  this  name  he  is  ancestor  to  the  olan  of 
MacQregor,*  who  atill  trace  their  descent  from  Kennetii  JUaeAtpin.  But  I 
nave  examined  the  autboritiea  on  this  subject  both  in  the  originals  and  in 
English  and  conclude  that  any  representation  wbicb  makes  a  Grcgor,  the 
great,  as  distinct  from  Kenneth  UcAlpin  is  a  fiction  pure  and  simple. 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  lists,  which  reckon  the  ancestors  of  Alpin 
in  the  male  line  back  to  Fergus,  would  lead  a  person  to  suppose  that  there 
existed  great  doubt  as  to  the  proper  filiation  of  Alpin.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  tlie  number  of  generations  in  iLe  different  lists  between  Alpin 
and  Eric  is  found  to  be  the  same,  a  i:«rson  would  think  the  conclusion  rea- 
sonable that  the  men  represented  in  the  different  lists  were  identical 
under  different  or  somewhat  different  for.-ns  of  name.  This  last 
conclusion  might  also  be  thought  to  be  justifiable,  when  the  fictitious 
and  mystic  work  accomplished  by  Pordun  in    the  Scottish  historic  records 


1  have  seen  a  list  from  Andrew  de  Wyntoun,  Prior  of  Loch  Leven,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  another  from  the  Chronicle 
of  Sfailroi^,  both  of  which  traced  back  only  a  few  generations  from  Alpin, 
but  far  enough  to  plainly  show  that  the  male  line  of  Alpin's  ancestors 
went  back  through  Fercbard  III.  With  these  partial  lists  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  trouble  you  farther,  especially  when  it  ia  considered  that  I 
present  you  the  full  list  from  the  Book  of  Lecan  compared  with  and  re- 
vised by  the  Scottish  authorities.  After  we  get  back  to  Ere  we  connect 
with  other  lists,  one  from  the'  same  source,  revised  by  the  Scotch,  and 
then  from  lists  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  correct  and  will  show  to  be 
80,  until  we  arrive  at  the  link  at  which  we  will  terminate  our  list. 

I  think  it,  however,  expedient  to  give  a  limited  exegesis  of  some  of  tbt- 

•  Tli«  AlbnoiB  Doan  mentloDBiiotollher  ScalbbftoH  oc  Grr gnlr  In  itsHstoI  Qaalic  klnfa.  |Hat 
Ibare  «ai]  no  doabt  reraalQ  that  Sunlbhsob.  DnngBl  ■.nd  Utegor  nri<  bat  oibec  namci  on  p«pat 
lac  AlnoeRlach,  Radhil  and  Calhinitl,  leipecllvolj;  aad  (baeu  a^Hln  [or  BoChaUih.  Alpla  amt 
KBDoetb.  The  bsptl'inial  imnia  ot  Esuaeih  11.  wu  doubUes*  Koghaii.  u  ligltea  In  dim  of  (hfl 
llBti.  and  EikobalD  la  Calaeaob,  wbloli  )■  tb«  Soatcta  locm  ot  Eenoclh. 
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names  in  our  list  as  compared  with  some  of  those  appearing  in  other  lists 
represented  to  be  of  the  ancestors  of  Alpin,  such,  for  example,  as  that 
Dr.  Greo.  Chalmers  adopted  and  followed :  Referring  to  nambers  34,  85 
and  36  of  our  list  I  may  remark  that  the  name-forms  Fearchard,  Fear- 
ohar,  Fearchadh,  Fearchann  and  Fearghaes  being  often  misentered  for 
each  other  in  the  old  Gaelic  histories,  accounts,  doubtless,  for  the  form 
Feargus  appearing  in  the  short  list  referred  to  of  Wyntonn  and  the  chron- 
icle of  Mailros  in  the  place  of  the  proper  form  Fearcar  or  Fearcard. 
**  Wyntoun,"  says  Chalmers,  *^  enters  Sealbhach  as  Sewald,''  which  is 
true  of  the  chronicle  of  Maelros  also  as  to  that  name ;  but  we  have  as  posi- 
tive historic  proof  as  is  necessary  in  Tiemach  and  other  ancient  authorities 
that  the  name  of  the  father  of  Sealbhach  was  spelled  Fearchard  or  Fear- 
diar  not  Fearghus.  The  literal  meaning  of  this  last  form  is  *'  a  male 
relation  "  or  a  "  kinsman ;  "  that  of  Fearghaes  or  Fergus  would  be  prop- 
erly  ''  a  male  scion,"  having  in  it,  perhaps,  a  little  more  of  the  idea  of 
'*  champion  *'  of  a  house  than  the  other,  but,  considering,  the  root  gaes, 
which  is  the  original  of  our  word  "  house,"  in  the  sense  of  clan  or  blood 
relations,  which  must  necessarily  be  its  root  meaning,  then  Fearghaes 
means  ^*  a  kinsman  "  just  as  the  other,  use  having  giving  to  it  the  heroic 
idea.* 

The  Fergus,  then,  of  the  short  list  of  Wyntoun  is  undoubtedly  for  the 
Fearcard  of  our  list  (34)  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Aedh  Finn  of  our  list 
would  be  represented  by  Feredhaeh,  our  number  (35);  that  is,  this  last 
form  would  be  in  effect  the  other  form ;  for  Feredhaeh  equals  exactly 
Finedhach,  Fear  having  here  the  same  meaning  as  Fine.t 

This  name  Aedh  is  sometimes  spelled  Eochaidh,  and  even  Eoghan,  the 
diminutive  or  genitive  being  often  and  indifferently  used  among  the  Gaels 
for  the  root  form.  For  example,  Eochaidh  Biiidh,  son  of  Aidhan,  is 
called  byFordun,  in  his  history,  Eugenius  (i.e.,  Eoghan),  Eochaidh  and 
Aedh;  by  Boctbius  and  Buchanan  he  is  called  Eugenius  IV.,  and  St. 
Adamnan,  in  his  life  of  Columba,  which  he  wrote  about  the  year  700,  A.  D., 
calls  him  Aedh.  If  Aedh  Finn,  as  here,  was  originally  written  Aedhghan 
it  might  be  translated  Eugenius.  The  forms  in  Chalmers'  list  correspond- 
ing to  our  numbers  34  and  35  were  Eochaidh  and  Eochaidh.     Another 


*  The  old  list  of  Fordnn  and  Buchanan,  which  has  Alpin  to  descend  from  this  same  Ainceal- 
lach,  enters  this  name  In  their  Latin  histories  as  *' Amberkeliethus,  the  son  of  Findanus.*'  Dr. 
Keating  (Hist.  p.  141)  in  speaking  of  the  Tuatha  do  Danaans,  having  already  spoken  of  two 
castes  of  them, says:  **  The  third  caste,  called  Danaan,  was  composed  of  such  as  were  deroted 
to  the  arts ;  for '  dan  *  (daon)  and  *  ceard '  mean  the  same  thing,  i.e.,  'art,'  *  handicraft.'  Thus 
they  were  named  Danaans  from  their  *  dans '  or  *  arts.* "  Fear,  as  above  explained,  meaning 
Finn,  you  find  by  this  that  Fearchard  means  the  same  as  Findan,  and  besides  have  occasion  to 
notice  how  Fordnn  and  his  class  have  doctored  the  Scottic  history. 

t  Fine,  a  clan,  family,  tribe,  as  Na  Fineachan  Gaodhalach,  the  Highland  clans.  As  regards 
color  both  Fine  and  Fear  mean  '  fair'  not '  white'  as  Wyntoun  has  expressed  in  translating 
Aedh  Finn  *  ^ed  whyte '  or  *  white  head,'  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  his  metre.  It  is,  of  course 
often  translated  white,  in  accordance  with  Oormac't  Qloesary ;  *'  Fear,  i,€,,  find,  <.«.,  white,** 
etc 


. 


WiatiOB  I  have  seen  waa  Kwan  anil  Ewan;  but  they  managed  to  have 
so  many  Eochaiclh's  and  Koghaos  in  the  Gaelic  liistorics  tbat  I  Lave  thought 
it  must  have  been  a  handy  name  tbey  sometimes  gave  a  man,  whose 
proper  name  was  of  some  other  form,  or,  vice  versa,  a  man's  prsnomea 
might  have  been  a  certain  Gaelic  form,  let  that  form  bo  what  it  might, 
and  it  be  written  down  by  a  Saxon  scribe  long  after  the  man  was  dead 
under  some  other  form;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  such 
scribes  wlio  meddled  with  the  Gaelic  histories  did  not  properly  under- 
stand the  language  or  its  idioms,  and  in  some  cases  rather  tried  tiieir 
ingenuity  in  punning  upon  it  than  in  doing  justice  by  a  fair  tranacrip- 
tion.  In  our  number  (30)  we  have  Fergus,  who  may  possibly  in  the 
popular  mind,  have  been  set  down  as  Fergus  II. ;  for  the  popular  mind, 
we  know,  confounds  all  chronologic  distinctions ;  but  what  I  want  to  re- 
mark about  him  is  that  he  may  have  been  entered  in  some  of  the  histories 
by  his  surname,  which  would  bo  MacNeachtain  (3'),  which  equaled,  as 
then  understood,  MacEachan,  the  N  being  here  for  the  article  prelixed  and 
not  belonging  to  the  root,  and  the  t  being  aspirated  and  quiescent.  What 
I  mean  is  that  a  man,  although  likely  to  be  called  by  his  Christian  name, 
would  be  not  unlikely  to  be  called  by  his  surname  ;  such  surnames,  I  mean, 
as  were  then  in  use,  the  Christian  name  of  the  father  after  Mac,  and  this 
mac,  clan  or  cran,  or  whatever  the  prefi:!  might  be,  that  went  to  make  up 
the  surname,  would,  of  course,  be  sometimes  dropped  and  the  father's 
name  be  applied  to  a  man,  both  in  speech  and  writing,  as  if  it  were  his 
own  praenomen.  This  would  be  a  mistake  in  fact,  but  popular  use 
would  render  it  permanent  in  print.*  Thus  the  name  Eochaidh  being 
involved  in  Fearedhach,  which  is  Eocbaidh  with  the  prefix  Fear,  we  have 
in  effect  in  our  numbers  34  and  35,  in  the  first  caso  the  name  Eochaidh 
involved  in  the  surname,  and  in  the  second  case  involved  in  the  praeno- 
men, which  would  leave  it  not  at  all  difficult  for  Bctionists,  such  as  Fordun, 
or  Saxon  scribal  punsters,  to  make  out  several  of  the  name  of  Eugenius 
or  Eochaidh  almost  wherever  they  might  please  in  the  list,  although  the 
nominatives  in  the  Gaelic  were  of  different  forma. 

I  think  it  true,  as  implied  in  the  histories  generally,  that  among  the 
Gaels  the  praenomen  Fet^us  may  have  been  sometimes  applied  to  a  man, 
indicating  the  idea  of  "champion,"  "hero,"  although  bis  praenomen 
proper  might  have  been  of  some  other  form.  Would  then  the  Christian 
name  of  our  Fergus  (36)  have  been  the  Domhaugart  of  Chalmers  after 
Foidun  dsCo.  ?    And,  aa  Sneacbtcun  means  Toiseach,  would  this  form  (37) 


*  When  Uili  nime  Is  Bpillcd  Sneucblain  It  repregeota  Tolieach  und  la  vbx  n 
torn  TaiaeauaolitbaiD,  oonioijueni  n|>un  Iha  (uijjritLloii  aiid  'lulogconce  ol  letters  >tUiT  mi 
olui.eto.  NeachthalD.  conaequeal  upon  the  uplrulonol  the  1  eiinnltiNuobiiiii.aodUie  N  pi 
Oxe*!  lo  tbii  torm  not  being  radicnl,  Ibe  torm  re&ll;  eqn&li  EaofaatD.  For  (urtber  light  OD  U 
form  ol  D&ms  see  Ibe  aocouDt  of  the  bodb  ol  Ulsneach  ((.e.  Tuleeansah)  In  EeiLln^a  IIuiorT 
InUnd,  p.  VH  i  Sctesl.  son  at  Utseaiuiob  ccguole  AeikgbaeB.  bob  al  Tnuesniicti.  And  lor  llgbt 
the  derlTRllDD  ot  tbe  torm  Heacbtan,  lae  lu  to  I«cb  Noaoh,  tor  eiumple,  whicb  equala  Locb' 
aa-EtbBcb,  lbel»teotKi>cbtiidta,  orottbe  hone.    Tboi  tbe  verb  to  neiKb, 


tbe 


of 
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be  for  Donald  Brec  who  fell  leading  on  his  Guels  against  the  Britons  in 
642,  A.  D.  ? 

The  names  in  our  numbers  (38),  that  is,  Colman,  and  that  in  (39),  that 
is,  Baedhan,  are  indeed  the  names  of  celebrated  saints  in  the  time  of  these 
men,  namely,  St.  Colum,  abbot  of  lona,  and  his  immediate  successor  in 
the  abbacy,  St.  Baedhin.  Whether  it  happened  so  with  men  generally 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  many  of  the  saints  of  those  days  were  not 
usually  called  by  their  proper  Christian  names.  Keating  tells  us  in  his 
history  that  the  proper  name  of  St.  Colum  Cille  was  Crimhthan  (pron. 
Crivan  or  Griffin)  ;  that  he  got  the  name  of  Colum  Cille  or  **  Dove  of  the 
Church,"  as  a  familiar  appellation  from  his  school-fellows,  when  a  boy,  he 
was  accustomed  so  punctually  to  attend  the  church.  After  telling  us  that 
this  soon  became  in  effect  his  proper  name,  his  baptismal  name  Crimthan 
being  forgotten,  he  says:  *^  Such  changes  often  happened  with  the  names 
of  holy  men.  St.  Mochuda  is  another  instance  of  it.  His  baptismal  name 
was  Carthach.  There  was  St.  Caemhan,  also  a  disciple  of  Patrick,  whose 
first  name  was  Mac  Naesi ;  and  then  there  was  St.  Patrick  himself,  whose 
baptismal  name  was  Succath,  and  to  whom  St.  Germanus  gave  the  name  of 
Magonius,  when  he  confirmed  him,  and  upon  whom  the  Pope,  St.  Celes- 
tinus,  conferred,  lastly,  the  name  Patricius,  preparatory  to  his  mission  to 
Ireland  to  propagate  the  faith  therein."  '^  Again,  there  was  St.  Finbar, 
the  patron  saint  of  Cork,  whose  baptismal  name  was  Louan;  and  so  it 
happened  with  many  others  of  the  same  class."  (Keating's  Hist.,  pp.  458 
and  460.)  I  may  add  that  this  St.  Finbar  is  written  also  St.  Barfinn  and 
merely  St.  Bar.  And  St.  Mochua  (not  Mochuda)  is  St.  MacDhuach, 
the  sound  of  the  latter  combination  giving  rise  to  the  form  Mochua. 
It  is  not  here  intended  to  be  implied  that  the  men  represented  in  our 
numbers  38  and  39  were  those  saints,  Colum  Cille  and  Baethin,  any  more 
than  it  is  intended  to  be  implied  that  they  were  not  good  men  ;  but  it  is 
not  altogether  improbable  that  they  may  have  had  baptismal  names  differ- 
ent from  those  they  have  in  the  list,  which  their  people  may  have  applied 
to  them  after  the  names  of  those  saints.  Would  then  our  Colman  (38) 
have  been  identic  with  the  Eochaidh  Buidh  of  the  list  of  Chalmers,  and  our 
Baedhan  (39)  with  his  Aedhan,  for,  a  person  would  think,  whether  it  so 
happened  in  this  case  or  not,  that  Aedhan,  with  the  B  prefixed,  is  Baed- 
han?* 


*  There  is  historic  evidence  of  some  celebrated  warriors,  such  as  Constantine  mac  Aedh 
micCinaedha  and  Scalbhach  mac  Fercbar  mic  Fercdhaigh  having  in  their  old  age  entered 
monasteries.  The  last  named  I  find  put  down  also  in  the  history  under  the  name  of  Eochal,  a 
name  which  arose  to  him  from  his  monastic  life.  And  here  is  an  illustration  of  how  two  such 
names  of  one  man  may  be  made  in  the  after  history  to  stand  for  two  men.  Wyntoun  does  not 
make  the  mistake,  for  ho  puts  in  its  proper  place  "  Sowald,  called  by  some  Eochal ;"  but  the 
chronicle  of  Maclros  commits  the  egregious  blundcrof  puttingin  the  proper  place  of  Sealbbach, 
"his  son  Sowald;  to  whom  succeeded  Eochal  Venonosus/' a  mistake  evidently  which  was 
likely  to  lead  to  many  mistakes. 
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In  niirabcr  (40)  of  our  list  we  have  Eochaidh,  in  number  (41)  MureU- 
liach  and  in  (4:>)  Loam,  names  of  whicli,  if  the  men  in  the  list  aforemen- 
tioned of  Chalmers  be  identic  with  those  in  our  list,  would  stand  for 
Gabbrao,  Domhiinghart,  and  Fergus  respectively  In  that  list.  Neither  the 
oBcicDt  Scottish  histories,  as  Fordun  and  his  followers,  nor  Tiernach,  nor 
the  Annals  of  Ulster,  nor  the  Four  Masters,  who,  however,  are  merely 
copyists  of  the  foregoing  and  others,  mention  Loam  under  that  name  hut 
they  may  mention  him  under  the  form  of  Fergus, 

This  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  Loaru  was  the  proper  praenomen  of 
the  man  to  whom  Fergus  might  have  been  given  as  ao  honorary  title. 
And  what  strengthens  this  supposition,  it  is  thought,  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
interview  reported  of  St.  Patrick  with  Eric,  the  prince  of  Dalriada  and  his 
family,  Loarn  does  not  appear  to  have  been  mentioned  by  name,  but  Fergus 
obtained  the  saint's  benediction,  with  a  prophecy  that  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
bania was  to  belong  to  his  descendants,  which  Jocclin  clums  to  have  re- 
mained in  their  hands  down  to  his  time,  1195  A.  D.  ;  but  if  it  were  so  that 
the  Loarn,  who  was  eighth  ancestor  in  the  male  lino  of  Ferchar  IIL,  was 
not  identical  with  Fergus  then  this  could  not  have  been  so;  for  from  the 
time  of  this  Ferchar  the  government  was  certainly  in  the  hands  of  his  de- 
scendants and  his  genealogy  goes  back  to  I.^arn  son  of  Eric,  which  name 
occupies  in  the  list  exactly  the  same  place  as  the  Fergus,  son  of  Eric,  of 
the  list  of  Fordun  and  Chalmers  does.  In  the  Albanic  Dnan,  composed 
about  1057  A.  D. ,  the  author  makes  Loarn  to  have  been  the  first  Scot* 
tisb  king  in  Albania,  giving  him  a  reign  in  bis  old  age  of  ten  years.  Fer- 
gus he  makes  his  nest  successor  on  the  throne  and  gives  him  a  reign  of 
twenty-seven  years,  which  makes  the  thing  appear  as  if  he  were  the  son 
rather  than  the  brother  of  Loarn,  as  he  would  appear  to  have  made  him. 

The  most  careful  historical  investigator  is,  on  some  occasions,  not  un- 
likely to  take  too  much  for  granted.  Dr.  Geo.  Chalmers  was  a  laborious 
investigator  himself,  and  in  general  he  had  great  confidence  in  O'Flaherty 
as  a  pioneer  for  him  in  the  Dalriadic  history  ;  but  I  find  that  in  some  things 
this  pioneer  may  not  have  been  a  perfectly  safe  guide.  He  puts  down,  for 
example,  Eochaidh,  bo  calls  Rinneval,  as  the  '  grandson  of  Donald  Breac 
by  his  son  Domangard,'  quoting  as  his  authority  the  AlbanDuan;  yet  I 
find  the  Duan  of  itself  does  not  bear  him  out  in  this ;  for  it  does  not  say 
who  this  Eochaidh' s  father  was,  simply  designating  him  '  Eochaidh  of  the 
horses.'  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Flaherty  may  have  had  some  other 
authority  for  this  in  his  miuct,  which  he  has  not  quoted,  and  that  we  may 
have  the  said  Eochaidh  and  his  father  and  son  in  their  properplaces  in  our 
list  under  other  forms  of  name? 

As  to  the  form  Loarn  it  may  not  be  considered  strange  that  some  people 
have  thought  that  form  to  have  arisen  in  Scotland  from  the  form  Gabhran 
after  1  give  the  following  explanation. 
The  form  Gabliran  is  a  very  old  clan  name  of  the  Goths,  Gaels   and 
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Hiinns.  The  f onn  ending  in  n  is  a  genitive  f onn  being  in  fall  Greabarchan 
or  Deabarchan.  Here  the  b  is  sounded  v  or  a  and  the  initial  G  or  D 
coming  after  Mac,  Clan  or  Sil,  in  the  genitiye»  would  lose  its  sound  or 
partake  of  the  sound  of  the  final  letter  of  the  word  which  governed  it ; 
thus,  after  Mac  or  Clan  the  sound  would  be  Awran ;  but  8il  Ghabharchan, 
for  example,  would  be  sounded  Sheel  Lawran* 

See,  for  illustration,  our  words  'teach*  and  'learn.'  This  last  istho 
Saxon  laeran,  which  had  in  that  language  both  significations,  namely,  to 
teach  and  to  learn ;  and  in  popular  use  in  our  language,  as  Webster  says, 
it  has  still  both  meanings.  But  in  accordance  with  its  root  gabh,  to  '  take ' 
'  acquire/  etc.,  our  learn  means  to  '  receive '  or  '  acquire'  ideas  concern- 
ing things,  that  is,  knowledge ;  while,  '  teach '  in  accordance  with  its  root 
tabh  in  tabhair,  to  '  give,'  means  to  give  ideas  of  things,  '  impart '  instruc- 
tion. Says  Chauncey  Goodrich,  in  his  synonyms  prefixed  to  Webster's 
Dictionary:  ''  Learn  originally  had  the  sense  of  to  teach,  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  the  French  and  other  languages,  and  hence  we  occa- 
sionally find  it  with  this  sense  in  Shakespeare  and  Spenser.  Tliis  usage 
has  now  passed  away.  To  learn  is  to  receive  and  to  teach  is  to  give  in- 
struction. He  who  is  taught  learns,  not  he  who  teaches."  The  Saxon 
taecan  meant '  to  teach '  and  '  to  take.'  The  words  for  to  '  give '  and  to 
'  take '  are  in  the  mother  languages  evidently  only  variations  of  the  same 
root.  A  structure  we  call  a  '  house  '  for  example  is  a  house  whether  we 
view  it  from  the  outside  or  from  the  inside ;  but  it  implies  a  remarkable 
differentiation  in  the  general  idea  of  the  house ;  as  to  which  of  these  points 
of  view  you  have  in  your  idea.  In  the  former  case,  you  may  say,  you 
have  the  '  teach,'  a  Gaelic  word  for  house,  Greek  Jetxto,  root  Jccz,  to  show, 
Latin  doceo,  root  doc,  to  teach,  etc.,  for  to  teach  is  to  show  implying  light ; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  in  the  inside  you  may  say  you  have  the  gaebh, 
Gaelic  to  take,  acquire,  hold,  receive,  cave  or  hole  implied,  the  container, 
receptivity,  the  open  hand  which  closes  up  upon  what  it  receives,  and  the 
root  daebh  or  dubh,  the  d  being  here  for  the  g,  means  in  one  of  its  senses 
a  house,  and  in  another,  dark  or  black.  The  outside  of  the  roof,  thach  or 
Teach,  implies  light,  giving,  imparting ;  the  inside  darkness,  recipiency. 
It  is  a  carrying  out,  with  another  root,  our  idea  of  hiU,  hell,  hole,  the  same 
root  varied. 

Now,  although  I  understand  the  word  Aedh  or  Edhach  to  be  root  of 
our  Gaelic  word  Teach,  a  house,  that  is,  Deach  for  Edhach ;  and  although 
I  apprehend  that  our  word  '  teach '  or  a  slight  variation  of  that  root,  must 
be  originally  involved  in  our  word  *■  learn  ;'  *  for  otherwise  it  could  not 


*  I  And  our  clan  wm  not  only  oaUed  clan  Taigh,  Uiat  U,  genitive  of  Teach,  a  hoa«e ;  but  also 
elan  Dai,  for  Daimh  or  Dnf,  pronounced  Du,  a  house.  But,  it  is  likely,  different  families  of  the 
same  general  clan  went  under  these  different  forms  of  the  name.  I  may  say  further  that  the 
forms  Aedh  and  Aedhach  or  £th  and  Ethach  must  have  been  understood  aa  equivaleBl  to 
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• 


ftmong  the  aocicnt  Saxons  linTe  had  tbe  meaning  of  to  '  te&ch,'  atill  I 
clearly  perceive  that  if  the  form  Loarn  did  arise  at  all  frum  the  root 
Gwbhraa  it  might  have  arisen  in  this  simple  nay,  nainely,  that  Cinel 
Ghabhroa  i^tfae  initial  G  in  Gabhrao  being  aspirated  and  quiescent  after 
Cinel)  would  among  tbe  GacJs  have  been  pronounced  as  we  would  pro- 
nounce Cinel  Lawran,  and  thus  the  idea  of  two  clans  might  be  supposed 
to  ftrise  out  of  what  was  only  one  origiQally. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  this  idea  of  two  clans  would  be  likely  to  have 
originated  early  in  this  way  among  tbe  people  themselves,  but  in  later 
times  it  might  arise  from  tbe  writings  of  Saxon  or  foreign  scribes,  who 
did  not  posseas  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  language  and  its  idioms 
to  fairly  represent  iu  liii^ir  Itistories  the  Gaelic  historic  affaire  and  events, 
or,  even  if  some  of  them  did,  their  object  might  not  have  been  to  fully  and 
tnithfiilly  instruct,  the  people  upon  the  course  and  nature  of  tbe  real  his- 
torical events ;  or,  pijrhaps  some  of  them  foolishly  thought  it  not  expedient 
lo  have  the  general  public  know  as  fully  and  clearly  the  history  of  their 
country  as  tbe  learned  class  who  could  criticise  and  investigate  and 
understand  tlie  Latin  and  Greek  and  other  foreign  expressions  tlicy  chose 
to  scatter  among  their  writings.  Of  course  an  author  should  feel  free  to 
put  in  a  foreign  word  in  his  writings  if  he  thinks  it  eminently  fitting  to  do 
BO,  judging  that  it  will  serve  its  purpose  with  sucli  as  well  understand  it 
better  than  a  native  expression ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  not  all  who 
may  be  called  fair  English  scholars  understand  their  mother  tongue, 
equally  well  in  tbe  matter  of  the  contents  of  books. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  connection  with  our  present  subject  that  Tier- 
naeb  and  tbe  Annals  of  Ulster  appear  to  speak  of  the  Clan  Loam  and  tbe 
clan  Gabhran  as  early  aa  the  year  700  to  720,  when  the  sons  of  Ferchard 
Fada  were  waging  their  wars  against  Dunacbadb  Beag.  The  clan  spoken 
of  as  in  opposition  t"}  Sealbhach  is  clan  Gamhna,  wliicli  perhaps  is  only 
another  form  of  Gabhran,  as  before  this  time  the  great  clan  of  Gabbran 
doubtless  became  distinctively  subdivided  into  rival  aepts,  which  occa- 
sionally entered  into  war  with  each  other.  If,  however,  aa  appears  to  be 
the  understanding  of  tbe  Irish  historians,  the  Clau  Loarn  were  a  clan  per 
*e,  sprung  from  a  man  whose  praetiomen  was  Liuun,  but  whom  tbe  old 
Scottish  hisloriaus  do  not  notice,  at  least  under  that  name,  1  would  never- 
theless nnderstand  that  the  name-form  Loaru  would  be  at  least  au  exact 
Ut£ral  equivalent  in  meaning  for   Dubharchon  or  Gubbarchoa ;  (or  Loam 


Taaeta  and  Dalmb,  for  Aedbach  Is  eqnlTalent  Co  oar  word  Ad>m  wbleti  la  proDoanCBd  In 
SuUoAwoo.uidEdbaehorBUiiicli  to  onr  word  Edam  which  Bible  itndanU  andentand  to  be 
Um  tuat  word  onglnoiiy  u  Adsm.  nieining  a  honee,  luid,  red  liad.  a  rcddUb  raiui.  a  Phsol- 
Olnn.  eld.  Hcnco,  jon  ace.  Ihe  Uittgamg  «how>  jou  tbut  Elb  or  Elbicb.  being  equ  I  Talent  to 
Adkm  and  Bdom.  Sctta  and  Satluicb  mnst  ba  alto  figulTalent  and  ya  do  ddC  iroiidar  thai  laoolU 
■eu,  ttat  la,  BMber,  (H|iiaJ  to  Mtliaeb.  Is  aaliBw  ■»  the  iMnal  of  Etlom. 
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would  equal  ask  to  parts,  Lugharchon,  sea  chief,  etc.,  etc.,  just  as  the 
others.* 

The  old  compilers  of  the  Scottish  history,  Fordun  and  his  foUowers, 
make  their  Fergus  II.  to  have  been  the  fortieth  King  of  Scotland,  and  the 
reckoning  of  the  proper  Scotch  genealogical  list  makes  him  twenty-second 
in  male  descent  from  Fergus  1st.  This  account,  all  things  about  it  being 
considered,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  quite  reasonable  to  say  the  least.  The 
old  authorities  also  are  likely  to  have  been  not  far  from  correct  as  to  the 
time  they  put  down  for  their  Fergus  II.,  the  son  of  Eric,  and  in  what  they 
say  as  to  this  juncture  of  the  history.  I  wiU  give  here  the  words  of  the  old 
record  as  to  this  juncture. (39)  i,  e.,  the  thirty-ninth  king:  *'  Eugenius  Ist. 
Fincormachus  Sonne.     A  valiant,  just  and  good  king.     He  was  slain  in 


*  In  the  old  Lexicons  *  Dabh  has  among  its  meanings  the  sea,  water,  as  Dobhar,  a  river,  and 
that  Lagh  means  the  same  originally  we  have  the  evidence  of  in  the  form  Loagh,  the  old  Irish 
form  of  the  Gaelic  Loch,  the  same  root  word  anciently.  Moreover,  in  the  old  Lexicons  Loch  has 
the  identical  meaning  of  Dubh  as  to  color,  meaning  black,  dark,  really  the  color  of  water  or 
slate  color.  Adamnan  (B.  I,  c.  27),  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Skye  *  call  to  this  day,'  the  river 
in  which  the  Pictish  Chief  Artbranan  was  baptized  Dobhar  Artbranan,  and  in  Cormac's  Glos- 
sary (Ir.  Ar.  Soc'y,  1865,  p.  58)  we  And  Dobhar  is  water,  ande  dicitur  Dobarchu,  <.«.,  an  otter,  as 
in  another  Glossary  (Gaelic,  Soc.  Tr.  Dublin,  p.  12) ,  we  And '  Dobhar  a  river.'  Adamnan  (B.  II. 
c.  88)  also  tells  us  of  a  peasant, '  who  lived  in  the  district  which  borders  on  the  shore  of  the 
Stagnum  Aporicum '  or  Aporic  lake  (by  which  he  is  understood  as  meaning  Loohaber) ,  and 
placed  a  stake,  blessed  by  St.  Columba  under  the  water,  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  *  qui  Latine 
dici  potest  Nigra  Dea,'  and  caught  a  salmon  of  extraordinary  size.  This  river  is  now  called  the 
Lochy,  which  running  from  loch  Lochy,  empties  into  the  Linnhe  loch,  near  fort  William.  The 
name  the  first  component  of  which  Adamnan  translates  Nigra  was, '  Lochdea,'  and  in  the  title 
to  B.  I.  c.  28,  Adamnan  has  the  same  name  in  his  Stagnum  Lochdiae,  which  he  located  in  the 
Pictish  province.  **  It  is  now,"  says  Skene  (Celt.  Scot.  II.  456),  corrupted  into  Lochy  in  which 
the  obsolete  word  Loch,  black,  is  preserved." 

But  Loch  and  Dea,  more  properly  Dae,  are  two  components,  which,  more  easily  recognizable 
in  the  forms  Loch  and  Daebh,  have  the  same  signification;  and  so  Locbdhea  would  be  Loch- 
aedh  and  an  equivalent  in  this  sense  to  Lughaedh,  and  this  would  be  equivalent  as  personal 
appellation  to  Dubhaedb,  genitive  Dubhtbacb,  so  that  Lake  Lochy  would  be  translated  Lake 
Lughy  or  Lake  Duffy,  as  an  equivalent  appellation,  whatever  meanings  the  roots  might  have  as 
differentiate  from  each  other. 

Now,  if  Instead  of  Aedh  or  Dae  we  suffix  to  root  Lugh,  Lath  or  Lo,  Dubh,  Daebh,  Gubh  or 
Gabh,  the  component  Archu,  genitive  Archon,  a  component  which  has  also  various  meanings 
but  as  a  personal  appellation  would  equal  in  meaning  the  first  part  of  the  component  that  is 
Lugh  or  Daebh,  then  we  shall  have  I^arn,  or  Gawran  or  Duverin,  all  easily  enough  under- 
stood. It  may  have  thus  arisen  that  the  Clan  Lugaidh  or  Loarn  is  called  in  the  genealogies 
Clan  Dubh. 

La,  genitive  T^tha,  for  which  the  form  L6  is  sometimes  used.  Is  Gaelic  for  our  word  day, 
which  shows  (1)  that  the  root  ta  or  te  of  teach  is  involved  in  our  word  Learn,  connected  with 
the  root  of  Light;  and  (2)  that  Clan  Loarchan  or  Lodharchan  would  be  equal  in  signification  to 
Clan  Duarchan  or  Clan  Duverin;  Aedh  or  dhaedh,  meaning  also  the  circle  of  the  sun,  the 
zodiac,  the  day.  An  ancient  Gaelic  word  for  day  is  Dia,  which  corresponds  to  Latin  die ;  Welch 
dydh ;  Sanscrit,  dyu ;  but  quite  a  common  word  in  use  among  the  Irish  for  day  is  iudh,  which 
anybody  can  see  is  for  the  old  form  Aedh,  and  would  be  pronounced  wee  about  as  Iudh.  In  the 
name  Lughaidh  you  can  see  the  ancient  root  of  our  English  word '  light/  corresponding  to  day ; 
but  I  can  hardly  agree  with  the  lexicographers,  MacLeod  and  Dcwar,  that  the  modern  Gaelic 
word  Tiochran,  a  lamp,  a  light,  a  torch,  has  for  its  second  component  with  L6  or  La  crann,  a 
tree,  beam,  shaft  or  mast;  it  appears  to  be  Laegharchon  or  Lugharchan  and  to  refer  to  the  king 
of  day,  the  light-giver,  the  sun. 

The  word  luchd  is  translated  into  our  language  load,  burden,  cargo,  and  also  as  a  collective 
noun  people,  folks,  Luchd-duimh  means  kinsmen;  as  Fear-daimh  and  Fcarchard  means  a 
Kinsman. 
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BtUe  by  the  Pictes  and  Romans,  and  the  whole  Scottiah  nation  was  utterlj- 

lipclled  the  isle  by  the  PieLes  and  Romana,  and  remained  in  exile  about 
the  space  of  four  and  forty  years,  SftT-SfiO.  (40),  Fergus  2nd,  Erthus* 
Sonne  son  to  Ethodias,*  Eugenius  tbe  First,  his  brother,  returning  into 
Scotland  with  tbe  help  of  the  Danes  and  Gotbes  and  his  own  countrymen, 
who  were  gatbereil  to  liim  out  of  al]  countries,  where  they  were  dispersed. 

fDcquercd  liis  kingdome  of  Scotland  again  out  of  the  Romans'  and  Pictes' 
He  began  bis  reign  in  the  year  of  the  world  4374,  in  the  year  of 

!hnst  404.     He  was  a  wise,  vnliant  and  good  liing.     He  was  slain  by  the 

Romans  in  the  sisleentb  year  of  bis  raigne." 404-420. 

Such  is  the  espression  of  the  old  chronicles,  which  represent  one  or  two 
generations  to  have  been  born  during  the  time  of  their  exile.  This  time, 
so  far  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  concerned,  appears  to  have 
been  spent  in  Ireland ;  and  while  the  old  chroniclers  point  to  Denmark  as 
tlie  birthplace  of  Fergus,  and,  of  course,  his  brothers,  the  Irish  authorities 
seem  to  agree  that  these  brothers  were  born  in  Ireland,  in  which  country, 
that  is,  in  its  northeast  part,  they  possessed  a  considerably  extensive  ter- 
ritory, tributary,  of  course,  at  that  time,  to  the  house  of  Niall  Naei 
Ghiall,  into  whose  family  the  exited  princes  were  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage.  The  account  of  the  exile  of  the  Scots  at  this  time  appears  to 
me  truthful,  for  at  that  period  the  Romans  and  Pieta  bore  hard  on  their 
principality  ;  and  in  tbe  matter  of  what  the  Scots  offer  in  their  chronicles, 
as  being  the  ancient  history  of  their  little  kingdom,  I  would,  of  course, 
eive  preference  to  that  as  compared  with  what  outsiders  might  have  to 
tbbject  to  it. 

.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  any  investigator  looks  with  an  unprejudiced 
f&ind  into  the  ancient  history  of  Scotland,  preceding  this  Fergus,  called 
tite  Second,  as  given  in  Fordun  and  Buchanan's  History,  he  will,  doubt- 
less, conclude  that  that  historic  representation,  however  much  or  little 
fiction  there  has  been  interwoven  into  its  tissue,  must  have  had  a  fonnda- 
1  fact  and  will  reason  thus  on  the  subject:  "  The  country  was  there 

Ind  was  inhabited  and  must  needs  have  bad  a  government ;  here  is  ahistory 

Kfore  me  purporting  to  be  of  that  country,  and  its  government,  such 
aa  this  may  have  been,  for  that  period  which  it  claims  to  represent ;  and 
e\'eii  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  histories  of  other  countries  to  support  this 
as  an  authentic  record,  still  I  find  nothing  in  history  or  literature  to  nega- 
tive, no,  nor  truly  to  controvert  it ;  all  I  find  in  this  way  being  a  few 
donbts  expressed  as  to  it  by  some  men,  who,  perhaps,  could  not  comforts 
ably  harbor  the  idea  of  anything  worthy  the  name  of  organized  govern- 
r  civilized  society  having  existed  in  the  British  Isles  before  the 
ues  of  Saints  Patrick  and  Austin;   I,  therefore,  conclude  that  as  the 

ionntry  existed,  and  was  inhabited,  and  must  needs  have  had  a  govern- 


.    Thli  Elhodlna,  bi 


d  Elboilliu,  brotbdr  of  EoEeDlaa 


Is  (or  EucbiUtlli  M 
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ment  of  some  sort^  that  this  record  claiming  to  be  a  history  of  that 
country,  while  it  may  contain  many  errors,  inaccuracies  and  only  approx- 
imations to  the  truth,  must  have  had  a  foundation  in  fact,  as  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  comity  were  from  age 
to  age  not  insane." 

And,  now,  in  regard  to  the  subject  we  are  particularly  considering  yon 
can  see  plainly  by  the  direction  in  which  that  conclusion  points :  1st.  If 
Loarn  and  Fergus  mac  Ere  mic  Ethach  Murinreamhar  were  identical  then 
the  appellation  Loarn  or  £ineljLoam  would  have  arisen  as  above  indicated, 
in  connection  with  the  history,  say  within  two  centuries  after  he  had 
died ;  and,  thus,  the  men  represented  under  the  name  forms  Muiredhach 
and  Ethach  in  the  one  list  would  be  identifiable  with  those  under  the 
forms  Domhangart  and  Gabhran  in  the  other,  whether  or  not  we  might 
suppose  in  this  case  the  form  Domhaughart  was  assumed  in  addition  to 
his  real  name  by  Muiredhach,  to  indicate  him  a  servant  of  St.  Domhang- 
art, the  disciple  of  Patrick,  who  was  of  the  first  or  second  generation 
immediately  preceding  him.  A  person  would  naturally  conclude  the 
identity  inferrable  from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  name  Loam  in 
Fordun  and  his  followers,  and  from  the  fact  that  these  authorities  have 
shown  Alpin  to  have  descended  tlirough  Ainceallach,  although  they  mysti- 
fied the  subject  here  by  making  him  the  son  of  Findan,  which,  however, 
has  been  understood  by  the  mystifiers  as  a  perfect  equivalent  for 
Ferchard.  I  have  wondered  that  Dr.  Chalmers  did  not  examine  more 
closely  into  the  course  those  historians  pursued  at  this  juncture. 

But,  2nd,  if  Loarn  and  Fergus  were  two  brothers,  as  would  appear  to  be 
implied  in  the  historic  Irish  traditions,  then  there  were  two  parallel  lines 
of  descent  from  Ere,  and  Ferchar  III.  was  the  first  of  his  line  after  his 
eighth  ancestor,  who  possessed  the  government  of  Dalriada  and  through 
him  and  Loarn  is  the  line  of  the  ancestors  of  Alpin  reckoned  back  through 
Ere.  Alpin  would  thus  have  descended  from  Ere  through  his  son  Loam, 
whose  honorary  appellation  was  Fergus,  or  through  his  son  Loarn,  who 
had  a  brother  of  the  name  of  Fergus. 

But,  Srd,  as  the  name  Loarn,  ancient  Lugh-archon,  means  the  same 
exactly  as  Fearghus,  Fear-gaes,  namely,  *  sea  chief,'  then  it  is  so  con- 
sonant with  reason  to  think  that  the  Irish  have  substituted  the  form  Loarn, 
as  an  exact  equivalent  for  the  proper  Scotch  form  Ferghus,  that  I  have 
left  the  form  Feargus  in  the  list,  as  having  been  the  name  by  which  the  man 
was  called  by  the  Scotch  in  his  lifetime ;  and  especially  as  I  find  that  in  the 
case  of  Fergus  1st,  his  22nd  ancestor,  the  like  process  exactly  was  followed. 

In  the  old  Scottish  Chronicles,  under  the  head  of  Fergus  1st,  is  the 
following  entry: — 

**  Fergus*  mac  Ferchard,  a  prince  from  Ireland  reigned  from  380  to  805 


*  This  man  had  a  brother,  who  reigned  after  him.  whom  I  call  Ferchard  I.    Buchanan  caUa 
him  Feritheris,  which  is  a  shamefnl  misspelling  of  the  name. 
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:.     Ho  was  n  wise  and  good  kiog  tLat  did  marry  the   King  of  the 
Bfiotea  kits  daughter,  that  did  bear  him  two-  soas,  Ferlegua  and  Uaiaus." 
None  uf  the  aooieat  hiatorians  represent  the  settleineat  of  this  Fergus 
fist  ia  North  Britain,  in  330  B.  C,  as  cousequeat  upon  a  cooqueat  of  the 
KoDUDtry  on  hia  part;  but  as  cooseqaent  upon  an  invitation  from  the  Scots 
tftlready  long  settled  there,  to  come  and  rule   over  them  as    their   king. 
'  In  the  tradtlions,  writteu  and  oral,  of  the  Scotch  tlicmaelvea,  they  have 
accouDla  of  colonizations  from  Ireland  from  a  very  early  period  —  from 
at  least  double  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  —  and  stilt 
some  people  of  modern  times  are  so  irrational  as  to  clidm  that  there  was 
not  only  no  Scottic  Government,  but  not  even  a  Scottic    colony  in  Alba- 
nia before  the  setUemeut  tiiere  of  the  Sons  of  Ere,  spoken  of  above. 

The  venerable  Beda,  an  Anglo-Saxon  writer,  and  who  is  accepted  as  of 
great  weight  upon  matters  of  history  on  which  he  has  written  (temps,  672- 
734  A.  D),  after  relating  the  colonizations  of  Britain  by  the  Britons  and 
Picta  saya;  froced^nte  aulem  tempore  Brilania  post  BrUoneg  et  Picloa,  ler- 
liam  Scotorum.  nationem  Ptctorum  parte  recepit;  qui,  duce  Jteuda,  de 
Hibemia.  prograiai,  vel  ainicitia  vel  ferro  sibimet  ijttereos  sedes,  ifuus,  liaC' 
temia  iutbent,  vindicaruiU ;  a  quo  vid^icet  duce  usqite  kodie  Dalreudtni 
^  vocanhir,  nam  lingua  eorum.  dal  partem  signiJictU.  Which  is  translated 
t  foUowa:  "In  process  of  time  Britain,  after  the  Britons  and  Picts, 
f  received  a  third  nation,  that  of  the  Scots,  into  the  territory  of  the  Picts ; 
who,  having  emigrated  from  Ireland  under  the  leadership  of  Keuda, 
achieved  for  themselves  either  by  friendship  or  the  sword,  those  aeata 
among  them  which  they  possess  to  this  day.  From  which  leader  they  are 
to  this  day  called  Dalreudini;  for  in  their  language  dal  signifies  a  part." 
Dal,  I  remark,  signilies  alM>,  a  tribe,  a  clan ;  but  this  is,  of  course,  implied 
in  the  connection,  if  not  in  the  idea  of  part.  In  speaking  in  another  place 
in  regard  to  Ireland  Beda  says:  "It  is  properly  the  country  of  the  Scots, 
who  Immigraliog  from  thence,  aa  haa  been  said,  added  a  third  nation  in 
Britain  to  the  BriUius  anil  the  Picts.  There  is  a  veiy  lai^e  bay  of  the  sea, 
whitdi  formerly  divided  the  natiou  ut  the  Picts  from  the  Britons ;  which 
bay  runs  from  the  west  very  far  into  the  land,  where  to  this  day  stands  the 
strong  city  of  the  Britons  called  Alcluith.  The  Scots,  arriving  on  the 
north  aide  of  thia  bay,  settled  themselvea  there."  Beda's  Compl.  Wks. 
U.,  35. 

Dr.  Chs.  O'Connor,  a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Saml.  John- 
eOQ,  in  hia  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  hia  dia- 
aertation  on  the  History  of  Ireland,  tells  us:  That  "in  the  time  of  Cormac 
O'Cuind  an  estabUehment  of  the  Scots  was  made  in  North  Britain:  That 
it  was  in  favor  of  Carbri  Righfhada,  a  prince  of  the  Deaghads  of  Uunster: 
That  Righfhada  aud  his  immediate  posterity  ruled  that  colony,  as  well  as 
another  that  had  settled  iii  the  present  Antrim,  and  both  colonies  were 
\  from  him  called  Dalriada:  That  the  Picts,  at  length,  forced  the  whole 
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colony  in  Britain  to  take  flight  into  Ireland  under  their  leader,  Eochaidb 
Muinreamhar,  and  they  settled  in  the  Irish  Dalriada :  But  that  neither  he 
nor  his  son  Ere  could  obtain  a  re-establishment  in  North  Britain ;  nor  was 
it  effected  till  Loam,  son  of  Ere,  again  fixed  the  Scots  there." 

This  gentleman,  who  is  also  the  author  of  the  very  comprehensive  work 
entitled  '^  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hlbemicis,"  written  in  Irish  and  Latin, 
with  perhaps  a  dozen  of  other  languages  interspersed,  has  on  different  oc- 
casions repeated  the  above  information.  In  his  publication  of  O'Flaherty's 
"  Vindication  of  Ogygia,"  he  ^ves  several  notes  concerning  this  settle- 
ment, particularly  a  long  one  on  page  163,  wherein  he  shows  that 
O'Flaherty  is  contradicting  his  own  words  in  the  Ogygia,  where  in  speak- 
ing of  Cormac  O'Cuind,  he  says  that  he  carried  on  a  government  in  Al- 
bania. That  the  greater  part  of  Antrim  and  a  neighbouring  part  of  North 
Britain  were  given  to  Carbri  Hiada.  That  some  Irish  Sennachies  confirm 
Beda's  testimony ;  that  the  Irish  and  British  Dalriadians  were  governed 
by  the  same  family.  That,  the  sons  of  Ere  in  the  eighth  generation  from 
Carbri  Righada  re-established  this  colony^  which  had  suffered  much, 

Mr.  O'Connor,  has,  of  course,  enlightened  us  somewhat,  more  espec- 
ially upon  the  exile  of  the  Dalriadians,  their  return  therefrom,  and  the 
number  of  generations  which  existed  in  the  interval  between  Riada  and 
the  son  of  Ere ;  but  why  he  should  intimate  any  connection  between 
Carbri  Riada  and  Cormac  O'Cuind  I  know  not;  for  the  latter  being  of 
the  second  generation  after  the  former,  even  though  we  should  suppose 
them  to  have  been  contemporaries  at  any  time,  yet  the  one  should  needs 
have  been  so  old  and  the  other  so  young  that  there  could  not  be  supposed 
to  have  been  any  business  whatever  between  them.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  son  of  Conair  II.  was  not  at  all  contemporary  with  King  Cormac 
O'Cuind. 

Then,  in  regard  to  what  is  said  as  to  some  Irish  Shannachies  confirming 
Beda's  testimony,  I  may  say  there  is  nothing  to  be  confirmed  in  this  case, 
excepting  what  all  know  to  be  so  probable  or  so  consonant  with  truth,  as 
Pinkerton  says,  that  they  do  not  require  any  confirmation  of  it.  What 
Beda  says,  however,  as  to  Rcuda  leaves  it  very  vague  and  indeterminate 
as  to  who  his  Reuda  was. 

In  regard  to  what  O'Connor  says  about  the  eighth  generation,  in  which 
he  doubtless  spoke  from  other  authority  than  the  old  Scottish  list  of 
Fordun,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  had  little  or  no  confidence,  I  may  say 
that  I  had,  even  from  Forr^un's  list,  and  before  I  saw  the  list  from  the 
Book  of  Lecan,  deduced  that  Righada  must  have  been  just  the  eighth  an- 
cestor of  the  son  of  Ere.  However,  I  felt  quite  sure  that  the  descent 
from  Conair  II.,  to  Ere  must  have  been  through  a  different  channel  than 
as  indicated  in  Fordun,  in  which  appear  before  Fergus,  only  three 
names  which  arc  pretty  well  certified  as  being  of  the  descent  of  Conair  II. 
But  to  show  how  it  was  possible  that  Beda's  Reuda  might  have  referred 
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to  a  Reuda  or  Reutheri  who  had  lived  ten  or  eleven  generations  before 
Biada,  let  ma  place  before  you  the  following  tabulation :  — 
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I  refer  here  to  Reuther  or  Rudhri,  the  great  grandson  of  Fergus  Ist, 
who  although  an  Albanian  by  birth,  was,  on  the  rise  of  a  war  there  con- 
cerning the  succession,  compelled  to  leave  the  country ;  returning,  how- 
ever, after  an  absence  of  some  time  in  Ireland,  he  succeeded  in  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  government.  This  rebellion  would  appear  to 
have  been  incited  and  carried  on  mainly  b}-  one  Donald^  governor  of  Gallo- 
way then  called  Brigantia,  on  the  side  of  Reuther,  and  on  the  other  side 
by  one  Ferchard,  Governor  of  Argyle,  son-in-law  to  King  Nothatus 
(Nuadhat),  who  was  brother  to  Arondel  and  reigned  after  him,  and  uncle  to 
Reuther.  This  caused  Reuther  and  his  followers  to  leave  the  country,  as  I 
have  said,  to  which  they  returned  after  a  brief  absence.  *'  The  year  that 
Reuther  returned  thus  into  Albion  was  216  B.  C." —  **  Reuther  by  Beda,  in 
his  ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  is  named  Reuda,  who  also  supposes 
him  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Scottic  princes  that  set  any  foot  in  Britain, 
there  to  inhabit."  (HoUingshead's  Chronicle,  vol.  V.,  p.  49.)  This 
Reuther  had,  as  according  to  the  history,  a  brother  named  Reuda,  who 
reigned  next  after  him,  but  of  whom  next  to  nothing  is  recorded ;  and  the 
name  may  be  here  only  a  repetition  of  Reuther.  Notwithstanding  the 
idea  of  some  of  the  old  authors,  who  have  thought  concerning  this  in  the 
way  given  in  Hollingshead,  Beda  may  have  had  either  no  idea  or  a  very 
indistinct  one  as  to  the  particular  man  named  Reuda  or  Rudhri  concerning 
whom  the  tradition  was.  Such  traditions  sometimes  refer  to  persons  or 
circumstances  more  remote  in  time  than  is  suspected.  Conair  mor  is  in 
the  old  Latin  and  Scoto-Saxon  histories  called  Caractacus  and  Caratake. 
From  this  and  other  considerations  I  deduce  his  name  in  the  old  Irish  was 
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Cathair.*  But  the  historians  are  ananimons  that  the  Ernaans  are  derived 
from  Conair  mor  mac  Edrscol ;  conseqaently  this  Conair  must  have  been 
known  among  hia  people  by  the  name-form  Cathalr,  also,  though  he  is 
entered  on  the  records  as  Conair,  thought,  perhaps,  the  more  classical 
form ;  really  the  genitire  or  diminutive  of  the  other.  This  man  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  (say  60  B.  C.  to  10  A.  D.,  O'Flaherty) 
and  had  to  render  all  the  assistance  he  conld  to  the  Scots  of  North  Britain 
in  their  struggles  against  the  Romans.  He  united  his  arms  with  the  Brit- 
ains  themselves  against  the  foreigners,  and  soon  his  fame  spread  over  the 
world,  until,  betrayed  by  a  woman  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
taken  to  Rome,  whence  he  afterwards  returned  and  died  in  his  own  coun- 
try, in  his  palace  of  Bruin  da  Derg,  it  is  said.  His  chief  residence  in 
Alba  was  Carrick  in  Galloway,  the  name  meaning  a  city  (having  also  the 
idea  of  rock  or  fortress  connected  with  it),  perhaps  called  so  after  his  own 
name  Cathair,  genitive  Cathrach,  from  whence  this  particular  Carrick 
might  have  derived  its  name.f  Caratake  is  said,  in  the  old  chronicles,  to 
have  had  a  sister  named  Boada,  who  was  married  to  Arviragus,  a  king  of 
the  Britons  under  the  Romans,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters  and  a  son. 
One  of  those  daughters  was  afterwards  married  to  Marius,  a  Roman  offi- 
cial in  the  Island,  whom  the  Emperor  Claudius  made  King  of  the  Britains, 
under  himself  on  the  death  of  Arviragus,  his  wife's  father,  in  about  anno 
73,  A.  D.  This  couple  in  due  time  had  a  son  name  Colli  (his  name  hav- 
ing a  peculiarly  Gaelic  physiognomy),  who  in  his  turn,  on  the  death  of 


*  Catbair,  genitire,  Chathrach  or  Chatbrigh  after  mac,  whence  our  name  Harry,  Chatbanair 
genitive  Obaneri,  whence  our  name  Henry.  **  The  Ernaans  of  the  Middle  Munster,'*  says 
Flaherty,  *'  are  descended  from  Cathair,  the  son  of  King  Eadarscol,  and  the  Southern  Ernaans 
of  Dun  Eermna  derive  their  origin  from  Dubbin,  the  son  of  this  Cathair.*'  (Ogygia,  Vol.  II.,  p, 
149).  "Cathair,"  says  Valiancy,  ••  means  the  Gk>d  Mars;"  but  it  may  here  be  a  variation  for 
Cathan,  the  clan  name  of  this  man.  Curi  genitive  or  diminutive,  Conri  or  Coneri,  is,  of  course, 
but  a  Variation  of  this,  local  or  otherwise,  and  means  the  same. 

t  The  old  Saxon  chronicles  make  Caractacus  to  have  been  son  of  Cadallan  and  grandson  of 
Cadall,  which  is  as  far  back  as  they  take  his  genealogy  in  the  male  line.  Cadall  in  those  old 
authorities,  who  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic,  would  doubtless  be  meant  to  signify 
a  Gaedhal,  pronounced  Gael,  and  Cadallan  would  be  diminutive  of  this  or  Gacdhalan.  Begin- 
ning with  Caractacus  there  has,  I  thought,  appeared  to  me  an  attempt  in  Fordun's  list  to  ob- 
scure the  Annals  of  North  Britain,  as  any  one  may  see  by  looking  Into  the  list  of  Buchanan,  for 
example,  from  number  Id  to  number  25,  inclusive  of  these  two  extremes.  They  begin  by  seem- 
ingly attributing  to  Caratake  an  origin  different  from  what  he  had.  It  did  flrst  appear  to  me  as 
if  some  South  British  author  by  a  glossing  over  witli  his  Cadall,  Cadallan  and  Caractacus  name- 
forms,  may  have  taken  into  his  head  to  transfer  the  idea  of  Caratake's  origin  to  Welsh  Britain 
(South  Britain  was,  of  course,  all  Welsh  at  that  time),  or  rather  to  Brigantia,  which  some 
claimed  to  l>e  Welsh,  but  which  was  really  Gaelic  and  is  now  called  Galloway.  It  makes  no 
difference  whatever  in  my  idea  whether  they  allow  that  Caratake  was  born  in  North  Britain  or 
in  Erin,  it  being  pretty  certain  that  he  was  the  Conair  mor  mac  Edirscol  mic  Eoghan  of  Tier 
nach  and  the  Irish  Annals,  and  thus  might  have  been,  harmlessly  enough  to  them,  the  Gaed- 
balan,  son  of  Gaedhal,  or  in  their  own  hard  consonants,  the  Cadnllan,  son  of  Cadall  of  the  old 
South  British  chroniclers,  he  being,  of  course,  a  Gael,  Gall,  or  Call,  a  real  Scot.  Mr.  Bcauford. 
in  Valiancy,  calls  this  Conair,  *  son  of  Trenmor,*  i.e.,  *son  of  great  strength,*  and  says  he 
was  the  first  who  bnilt  the  palace  of  Tara,  which  during  his  lifetime  was  partially  destroyed; 
but  he  having  rebuilt  it,  it  afterwards  suffered  destruction  by  fire,  with  its  bnilder,  the  Incen- 
diary being  one  '  blind  Anccll/  a  general  of  Conair's  with  whom  he  had  had  a  disagreement 
and  who  revenged  himself  in  this  manner. 
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his  fattier  Marius,  in  125  A.  D.  (he  nppears  to  have  Hred  long)  became 
king  of  the  BiiUins,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  reign  of  flfty-four  yeare. 

The  Irisii  Chronicles  might  seem  to  be  very  meagre  in  their  accounts  of 
tlieir  kings,  but  I  bave  discovered  that  they  have  entered  some  of  them 
under  several  names ;  and  what  may  not  appear  concerning  the  man  under 
one  of  the  names  may  appoar  concerning  him  under  another.  Now,  this 
Conur  mor  lived  in  the  generation  of  the  first  entry  of  the  Romans  into 
Britain,  and  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  not  even  monarch,  but  only  a 
powerful  provincial  Governor  of  Erin,  still,  reflecting  upon  the  universal 
claim  of  the  Irish  history  that  Caledonin,  or  a  certain  portion  thereof,  had 
I  been  colonized  by  and  was  to  a  large  degree  dependent  for  its  political 
'^  existence  ugxin  Enn,  he  would  have  to  regard  himself  as  a  dastard  in- 
deed if  he  had  continued  to  look  quietiy  on  and  left  his  North  British 
relations  as  well  as  his  !:>oiith  British  neighbors  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
their  foreign  foes  during  the  progress  of  the  invaders  from  South  to  North 
of  Britain.  It  is  therefore  what  we  should  reasonably  expect  to  learn  that 
Caratake  would  have  conducted  an  army  over  sea  to  help  these  peoples 
in  their  struggles,  and  this  he  did.  U'ith  the  South  British  peoples  he 
joined  his  arms,  peoples  who,  from  neighborliness,  intermarriages,  etc,, 
were  in  a  manner  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  Gaels  ;  but  even  the  combined 
forces  had  eventually  to  retreat  northwards,  when  it  happened  to  Caratake 
as  I  said.  Let  it  never  be  imagined  by  any  sane  man  that  the  monarch  of 
Erialooked  calmly  on,  seated  in  his  Western  isle,  as  indifferent  as  we  might 
suppose  a  barnaole  ou  a  rock  to  be,  and  did  not  cross  the  channel  in  con- 
duct of  his  forces  and  assi&t  all  he  could  in  the  prolonged  endeavor  to  expel 
the  invader  from  the  British  soil. 

Tiernach  gives  to  Couair  mor  a  reign  of  eighty  years,  O'Flaherty  sixty, 
and  Keating  only  thirty.     I   tliink    most  of  the  authorities  agree    upon  a 
reign  for  him  of  not  leas  than  sixty  years.     But  contemporarily  with  him  I 
£nd  they  have  several  other  names  to  succeed  each  other,  his  whole  reign 
overlaping  these  several.     Now,  as  it   is   nonsensical  to  think  there  could 
have  been  two  or  more  contemporary  monarcbs  of  Krin,  so  it  is  not  unrea- 
eonable  to  conclude  that  at  least  some  of  those  who  appear  to  be  con- 
temporary monarclis  were  merely  other  names  by  wiiich  be  himself  naa 
a  entered  in  the  histories.     Although  under  his  own  name  he  is  not  said  to 
FliAve  gone  abroad,  yet  it  is   reaaonalriy  understood   that  it  is  ho  whose 
Foreign  expeditions  are  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Crimthan. 
O'Flaherty  speaks  of  Crimthan's  foreign  expedition,  in  which  he  had  ob- 
I  tained  a  very  rich  booty.     Among  which  was    a  golden  chariot ;   a  pair  of 
tables  studded   with  three  hundred    brilliant  gems;    a   quilt  of  siugnlar 
texture  worked  with  a  variety  of  colors  and  figures  ;  a  cloak  interwoven 
with  threads  of  gold,  such  as  Virgil  mentions"  (Caratake  may  have  got  that 
when  be  was  at  Rome);   "a  aword  engraved  with  i-arioas  figures  of 
serpents,  which  were  of  the  purest  gold ;  a  shield  embossed  with  refulgent 
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silver  stads ;  a  spear  which  always  gave  an  incurable  wound ;  a  sling  so 
unerring  that  it  never  missed ;  two  hounds  coupled  with  a  chain,  which  was 
worth  three  hundred  cows ;  with  other  valuable  rarities." 

Those  whose  reigns  are  fairly  overlapped  by  that  of  Conair  mor,  and 
which  follow  his  name  (that  of  Lughaidh  Riabh  n  Dearg  properly  pre- 
ceding his)  are  Crimthan  and  Carbri  Cathan.  These  two  represent  him- 
self under  different  forms.  The  Concobar  Abradh  Ruadh,  which  is  here, 
does  not  belong  under  this  head.  He  is  misplaced,  belonging  to  the  posi- 
tion Cathair  mor  occupies,  while  the  latter  belongs  five  generations 
further  on. 

After  the  last  of  these  names,  t.e.,  of  Carbri  Cathan,  comes  Feredhach 
Finn  Fectnach,  whose  proper  name  was  Muiredhach,  i.e.,  he  was  called 
Morand,  which  is  Morchand,  Gaelic  Muiredhach,  for  which  Feredhach. 
He  was  called  son  of  Carbri  Cathan,  j-.e.,  of  Crimhthan  or  Conair  mor,  and 
has  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  very  just  man. 

To  Feredhach  succeeded  his  son  Fiachaidh  Findalaidh,  who  is  the  Carbri 
of  the  other  list,  the  grandson  of  Conair  mor ;  to  whom  succeeded  his  son 
Tuathal  Techtmhar,  who  is  the  Moghallamh  of  the  other  list,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Conair  mor.  And  to  him  succeeded  his  son  Feidhlimidh  Recht- 
mhar,  who  is  the  Conair  II.,  the  great-great-grandson  of  Conair  mor  of 
the  other  list. 

So,  when  we  precede  Conair  mor  in  time,  Lughaidh,  the  father  of 
Crimhthan  of  the  one  list  is  the  Eadarscol,  the  father  of  Conair  mor,  of 
the  other ;  and  so  each  corresponds  to  the  other  in  those  two  lists  as  you 
go  back,  until  you  arrive  at  the  identification  of  Labhradh  Lore,  the  last 
given  of  that  line,  with  Eramhan,  and  he  with  Olild  Eron. 

After  reviewing  what  had  been  published  concerning  the  colonization  of 
North  Britain  l)y  Carbri  Righada  Pinkerton  says:  **  This  account  of  the 
matter  is  so  consonant  with  probability  that  it  would  almost  support 
itself  independently  of  all  the  ancient  authorities  which  are  united  in  its 
favor.  * ' 

Again,  **It  may  be  thought  that  Kennedy  and  O'Connor,  writers  of 
this.  I.e.,  the  18th,  century,  are  but  poor  supporters  of  Beda's  author- 
ity. But  it  must  he  reflected  that  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Dalreudini 
of  Ireland,  all  the  Irish  writers,  Keating,  Usher,  O'Flaherty,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
accordant  and  say,  the  name  sprung  from  Carbri  Riada. 

*'This  Carbri,  or  as  they  call  him,  Eochaidh  Riada,  appears  in  the  old 
genealogy  of  the  Scottish  Kings,  repeated  at  the  coronation  of  Alexander 
III.  and  is  preserved  by  Diceto,  Fordun  and  many  others." 

But  why  may  not  an  old  tradition,  referring  to  one  of  the  same  line  of 
descent,  who  had  lived  ten  or  eleven  generations  before  have  been  referred 
also  to  this  Carbri? 

In  his  survey  of  the  number  of  generations  between  the  son  of  Ere  and 
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the  father  of  Caibri  Ria<lii  Pinkerton  says  in  refenicg  to  the  niimber  eight, 
as  given  foi*  that  space  in  O'Connor  aad  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  uihii-h  is 
mtretg  the  truth."  Now,  how  did  Sir.  Pinkerton  know  that  eight  genera- 
tions was  here  "  surely  thetruth?"  Simply  by  taking  pains  to  trace  np 
and  compare  all  the  authorities  concerning  it  and  then  deducing  as  I 
did,  before  I  saw  the  list  from  the  Book  of  Lecan  that  this  conclusion  must 
be  correct. 

In  some  genealogical  lista  we  must  allow  it  possible  that  a  name,  say 
which  belongeil  to  the  original  may  have  been  nt  some  time  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  process  of  transcription,  while  in  another  case  a  name 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  list  may  have  crept  in ;  but  that  any  number 
of  names,  which  had  belonged  to  the  body  of  a  list,  should  have  disap- 
peared from  it  or  which  did  not  belong  to  the  body  of  a  list  should  come 
to  appear  in  it  I  would  decide  most  likely  to  have  been  the  effect  of  design, 
and  not  of  accident. 

O' Flaherty,  in  giving  the  genealogic  liat  of  MaeConn,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, where  25  generations  were  present  in  the  list,  remarks  that  there  are 
23  generations  wanting ;  for  that  on  the  part  of  MacConn's  mother,  whom 
he  represents  to  have  been  daughter  of  Conn  Ced-Cathach  there  were  23 
generations  more  in  her  list  on  the  side  of  her  fatlier.  I  have  not  yet 
learned  who  the  Conn  Ced-Cathach  was,  who  could  have  been  father- 
is-law  to  King  MacConn  ;  but  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  Conn  Ced- 
Cathach,  who  had  been  monarch  of  Ireland  before  him,  was  the  father  of 
MacConn.  Conn  and  MacConn  are  here  but  honorary  titles  pertaining  to 
these  families.     One  of  those  lists  was  doubtless  inflated. 

Andrew  de  Wyntoun,  Pryor  of  Loch  Levcu,  the  latter  part  of  the  I4th 
century,  has  the  same  number  of  names  between  Eramhon,  their  first 
Scottic  king  of  Ireland,  and  Simoon  Brec,  as  has  Keating;  but  the  forms 
of  the  names  are  not  always  strictly  the  same,  as  he  wrote  in  the  Seotcli- 
Saxon  and  in  metre.  Between  Simoon  Brec  and  his  Aengus  Tuirmac,  de 
Wyntoun  has  six  names  more  in  his  list  than  has  cither  of  the  other  Irish 
lista,  that  is  lietween  Aengus  Tuirmac,  and  his  father,  as  according  to- 
them,  he  has  inserted  six  name  forms  in  his  list. 

In  order  to  make  a  close  approximation  to  the  time  of  Fergus,  the  son 
of  Ere,  we  must  take  into  consideration  what  the  old  chroniclers  and 
Buchanan  have  said  that  he  was  killed  in  war  with  the  Romans  in  about 
the  year  420  A.  D.  According  to  Beda  (vol.  II. ,  complete  wks. ),  '•  from 
385  to  416  tlie  Picts  and  Scots  ravage  South  Britain,  when  the  Romans 
who  had  already  evacuated  the  island,  upon  earnest  request  of  the  Britons 
sent  thither  to  their  assistance  a  legion,  who  having  worsted  the  Picts  and 
Scots  in  battle  return  to  Rome."  —  "  On  this,"  i.e.,  on  tlie  advice  of  the 
Romans,  "the  Britons  built  a  sod  wall  across  the  island  (A.  D.  416), 
which,  however,  did  not  avail    to    keep    out    the    northern    hordes." 
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Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Britons  the  Angles  and  Saxons  came  into  tilie 
island,  commencing  447  to  449  A.  D." 

Now,  while  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  mistake  in  saying  that  Fer- 
gus was  killed  in  war  with  the  Romans  on  British  soil  and  in  saj^ing  that  he 
and  his  brothers  returned  from  exile  just  at  the  time  here  stated,  still  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  sons  of  Ere 
coming  to  recover  their  patrimony  at  the  head  of  an  army  the  old  author- 
ities may  be  very  much  nearer  to  chronological  correctness  than  the  mod- 
ern ones,  who  have  put  the  date  altogether  too  late.  This  last  class  of 
chronologers  appear  to  have  carried  out  their  plan  by  somewhat  inflating 
the  genealogical  list  between  Fergus  and  Carbri  Biada  and  somewhat 
abridging  the  number  of  reigns  which  actually  were  between  Fergus  and 
Aedhan.  By  an  inspection  of  the  old  list  and  a  comparison  with  theirs  it 
will  be  found  that  they  omit  four  names  or  reigns  in  that  old  list  between 
Fergus,  son  of  Ere  and  Aedhan,  son  of  Gawran,  and  they  have  added  to 
their  list,  between  said  Fergus  and  Conair,  son  of  Moghall,  two  names 
more  than  what  I  find  properly  belongs  to  it.  The  names  they  have  re- 
jected from  the  old  list  for  the  space  aforesaid  are  as  follows  with  their 
times :  — 

Eugenius  II.,  son  of  Fergus  II.  420-452  A.  D. 

Constantine  I.,  sonof  Dongard  457-479  A.  D. 

Eugenius  III.,  son  of  Comgall  535-558  A.  D. 

Kinatellus  son  of  Comgall  569-570  A.  D. 

The  time  here  represented  amounts,  as  you  see,  to  78  years,  which,  per- 
haps, would  represent  the  difference  between  the  true  time  of  the  return  of 
Fergus  and  his  brothers  from  exile  to  their  patrimony  and  the  time  which  the 
new  chronologers  have  put  down  for  it.  Thus  503,  the  time  they  have 
put  down  as  that  of  the  invasion  of  Fergus  and  his  brothers,  minus  78, 
leaves  425  A.  D.  for  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  children  of  Ere  from 
their  exile.  If  this  be  correct,  then  the  length  of  the  life  of  Fergus,  after 
his  return,  let  that  have  been  of  a  long  or  short  duration,  leaves  the  time  of 
his  death  to  have  been  correspondingly  different  from  the  time  set  down  for 
his  death  in  the  old  chronicles. 

The  two  names  which  those  new  chronologers  added  to  the  list  between 
the  son  of  Ere  and  Carbri  Riada,  and  which  are  additional  to  what  appear 
in  the  list  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  are  Ciongai  and  Guari,  the  first  of  which 
appears  to  be  a  repetition  of  Cintai  in  a  blotched  form,  and  the  second, 
doubtless,  an  epithet  applied  to  him  in  his  da}^  or  in  MS8.  after  he  had 
died. 

I  do,  on  the  whole,  favor  the  keeping  pretty  close  to  the  date  set  down 
in  the  old  chronicles  as  that  of  the  return  of  Fergus,  son  of  Ere,  from  his 
exile,  that  is,  the  keeping  rather  closer  to  it  than  possibly  allowing  ones' 
self  to  deviate  from  it  farther  than  I  have  indicated.     The  time,  in  this 
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oase,  is  in  tbe  neighborbood  of  what  Buobaoan  and  the  old  cbionicles  have 
given  for  it  without  any  doubt.  What  followa  will  make  my  reasons  for 
ttiia  more  dear. 

Roderic  O'  Flaherty  who  wrote  liiia  Ogygia  about  1684  tells  us  considera- 
ble about  Loarn,  or  rather  about  his  daughters.  He  relates  liow  Erca, 
Loarn's  daughter,  was  married  to  Muircdhacb,  son  of  Eoghan,  eon  of 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  by  whcni  sho  had  a  son  Muirchertach,  called 
Man  Erca  after  the  name  of  his  mother,  who  became  in  his  time  monarch 
of  Ireland  and  reigned  according  to  hina  from  £13  to  534,  but  according 
to  Keating  from  497  to  527  A.  D. 

Keating,  who  wrote  his  history  of  Ireland  about  1600  A.  D.,  says:  "It 
was  twenty  years  after  the  battlo  of  Ochan  that  the  sis  bods  of  Ere,  son 
of  Eocbaidh  Huinreamhar,  passed  over  to  Alba.  They  were  named  the 
two  Anguses,  tbe  two  Loarns  and  the  two  Ferguses. 

'*  Three  hundred  and  seven  years  bad  passed  from  the  time  of  Conchobart 
son  of  Xesea  to  that  of  Cormac  son  of  Art;  two  hundred  and  four  years 
from  the  time  of  Coi'mae  until  the  battle  of  Ochan  was  fought ;  and  it  was 
twenty  years  after  that  event  when  the  sons  of  Ere  emigrated  to  Alba," 
(Keating's  Hist,  of  Jr.  p.  420.)  The  date  of  the  battle  of  Ochan  he  aeta 
down  for  483  A.  D.,  and  consequently  the  sons  of  Ere,  be  speaks  of  here, 
could  not  have  gone  to  Alba  before  503,  which  is  the  date  Keating, 
O'Flaherty,  Drs,  Geo.  Chalmers,  Jas.  Brown  and  all  that  class  of  the  new 
chronology  have  decided  upon  for  the  invasion,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  sons 
of  Ere.  But  this  either  refers  to  another  emigration,  possibly  of  some  of 
the  children  of  Erca,  that  is,  Loam's  grandchildreii,  or  it  is  certainly 
nearly  one  century  later  than  the  return  from  eiile  of  the  children  of  Ere 
properly  so  understood. 

That  there  was  a  tradition  of  an  invasion  of  Scotland  having  taken  place 
at  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  is  certain  ;  for  in  bis  work  on 
tiie  'Topography  of  Ireland  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  Norman  ecclesiastic, 
whose  mother  was  Welsh,  and  who  accompanied  the  Anglo-Norman  expe- 
dition to  Ireland  in  1185  A.  D.,  at  which  time  he  wrote,  says:  "When 
Niall  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  the  six  sons  of  Muiredhach,  king 
of  Ulster,  having  equipped  a  large  fleet,  miule  themselves  masters  of  the 
north  of  Britain  and  the  descendants  of  that  people,  especially  called  Scots, 
inhabit  that  corner  to  this  day."  This  writer  confounds  Muiredhach 
Uuindearg,  the  provincial  king  of  Ulster  in  the  time  of  Niall,  with  Muired- 
hach tbe  grandson  of  Niall,  by  his  son  Eoghan,  of  two  generations  later. 

Speaking  in  bis  preface  (p.  xxv.)  in  controverting  the  statements  of  this 
Cambrensis  and  Campion,  Keating  says:  "This  Murcertach  sent  his  six 
brothers  into  Scotland  and  one  of  them  Fergus  mor  mac  Erca  was  the  first 
king  of  tbe  Scottish  race  in  Alba,"  Now,  you  perceive  the  evident  mis- 
take here  of  Dr.  Keating;  for,  Murchertach  being  on  his  mother's  side  a 
grandson  of  Loarn,  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  brother  of  the  Loarn 
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who  had  been  his  grandfather,  nor  a  brother  of  the  Fergus  who  was  that 
Loarn's  brother.  Secondly,  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  any  one  to  say  in  the 
face  of  the  ancient  Scottish  records  themselves  that  Fergus,  fihe  son  of 
£rc,  was  the  first  king  of  the  Scottish  race  in  Alba. 

Dr.  Keating  distinguishes  the  different  invasions  of  Alba  by  the  Scots 
in  order  as  they  took  place  from  age  to  age  as  follows:  First,  that  under 
Aengus  OIl-Buadhach,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Labhrann :  Second,  that  of  Reoh- 
taidh  Righ-dearg :  Third,  that  of  Carbri  Riada :  Fourth  that  of  Mac  Conn : 
Fifth,  that  of  Fothadh  Conan,  son  of  MacConn :  Sixth,  that  of  CoUa  Uais  and 
his  brothers :  Seventh,  that  of  Crimthan  mac  Fidhach :  Eighth^  that  of  Ere, 
son  of  Eochaidh  Muinreamhar,  son  of  Aegus  Feart,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Carbri  Riada:  They  are  his  descendants  who  are  called  the  Cinel 
Gabhran  of  Alba;  and  the  Cinel  Lodhairn;  Cinel  Comhghaill;  'Cinel 
Aengusa ;  and  Cinel  Conchreechie  of  the  isles :  Ninth,  that  of  Mani  Leam- 
hna  and  his  brother,  the  ancestors  of  the  dukes  of  Lennox  and  the  Euge- 
nians  of  the  Meams ;  and  he  adds  that  it  was  after  the  time  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages  that  these  (that  is,  referring  to  those  under  the  ninth  head) 
went  to  make  settlements  in  Alba ; '  Tenth,  that  of  the  sons  of  Muiredhach 
the  son  of  Eoghan,  the  son  of  Niall  of  the  nine  Hostages,  who  were  known 
as  the  two  Loams,  the  two  Aenguses  and  the  two  Ferguses." 

This  tenth  in  order  enumerated  he  appears  to  understand  as  the  last 
Scottish  invasion  of  Alba.  It  will  be  noticed  too  that  he  distinguishes 
this  from  that  of  Ere,  son  of  Eochaidh  Muinreamhar,  which  he  has  put 
under  the  eighth  head.  His  translator,  in  a  foot-note,  says,  that  '  it  was  a 
mistake  of  Keating  to  say  that  these  were  the  six  sons  of  Muiredhach ;  that 
they  were  the  sons  of  Eochaidh  Muinreamhar,  as  Keating  himself  had 
stated  on  the  420th  page  of  his  history,*  where  he  said  that  '  it  was 
twenty  years  after  the  battle  of  Ochan  when  the  six  sons  of  Ere,  son  of 
Eochaidh  Muinreamhar,  migrated  to  Alba.* 

It  would  not  look  at  all  strange  here  if  it  were  intended  to  be  said  that 
several  of  the  children  of  Erca,  daughter  of  Loarn  by  Muiredhach,  the 
grandson  of  Niall  Naci  Ghiall,  had  emigrated  to  Alba,  as  private  citizens, 
in  503  A.  D.,  or  thereabouts;  but  if  Dr.  Keating,  Roderic  O'Flaherty  or 
any  other  writer  ancient  or  modern  has  intended  or  does  intend  to  say  that 
the  invasion  of  the  sons  of  Ere,  son  of  Eochaidh  Muinreamhar,  took 
place  in  503  A.  D.,  or  near  thereabouts,  he  makes  a  mistake  of  abbut  one 
century. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  going  to  Alba  by  Fergus  1st  is  not  repre- 
sented as  an  invasion  by  him  of  that  countr\'  but  as  undergone  quietly  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  Scots  already  there.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  he  is  not  noticed  in  the  historical  enumeration  of  the  invasions.  But, 
I  consider,  that  under  his  third  head  would  have  been  the  proper  place  for 
Keating  to  have  noticed  the  invasion  by  the  Rudher  or  Rudhri,  above 
mentioned ;  and  then  Carbri  Riada  properly  under  the  fourth  head. 
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The  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  Biiccessive  generations,  within  a 
uonsiderably  long  period,  is  a  great  help  towards  the  determination  of  the 
tnio  datea.  Tliat  the  date  503  was  the  time  of  tlie  grandchildren  of  Loam 
or  Fergus  or  both  and  corresponded  to  the  time  of  Murchertach  mor  Mac 
Erca,  King  of  Ireland  and  to  Gabhran  and  part  of  the  time  of  Acdban, 
son  of  Gabhran  of  tlie  old  list  of  Buchanan,  at  which  time,  as  Skene  says, 
'  the  kingdom  proper  of  Dalriada  had  its  commencement '  can  be  made  as 
clear  aa  that  the  most  dull  and  stupid  wilE  apprehend  it.  But,  although 
Skene  says  that  the  kingdom  proper  of  Dalriada  had  its  commencement 
with  Aedhan,  son  of  Gawran,  it  could  only  have  received  then  some  new 
life  from  Acdban's  successes  in  war,  jwrhaps  with  'some  slight  nasistant;e 
to  him  from  Ireland,  for  I  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  invasion  of  Alba 
at  that  time  from  any  quarter.  What  Mr.  Skene  refers  to  is,  1  think, 
mainly  that  in  the  time  of  Aidhan,  b^'  the  good  ofBcoa  of  St.  Colum  Cille, 
who  waa  a  cousin  to  the  then  king  of  Ireland,  the  Albanic  Dalriada  became 
free  from  being  tributary  to  the  mother  country,  Ireland,  which  made  it, 
in  effect,  an  independent  government.  Aidhan  accompanied  St.  Colum 
to  the  great  conned  of  Drumceat  in  Ireland,  where  this  and  much  more 
was  accomplished  by  St.  Colum. 

If  Keating  or  any  of  those  who  referred  to  503  as  the  date  of  a  Scottio 
invasion  of  Alba  had  any  distinct  idea  of  what  they  referred  to  it  can 
only  be  Vi  a  private  immigration  of  the  grandchildren  of  that  Loam  who 
came  into  the  country  about  one  century  before  in  return  from  exile. 
These  children  would  also  have  been  the  great-grandchildrcn  of  Niall  the 
great,  by  his  grandson  Muredhach.  son  of  his  son  Eoglian:  but  of 
snch  a  supposed  private  emigration  I  have  found  no  historic  evidence. 

A  good  way  t")  test  the  date  of  the  invasion  or  return  from  exile  of  the 
sons  of  Ere  arises  from  the  following  circumstance;  St.  Colum  Cille  was, 
for  example,  a  contemporary  of  Congall  eon  of  Comgall  and  of  Aidan  son 
of  Gawran,  kings  of  Dalriada,  who  were  third  in  male  descent  from  Fer- 
gus mor,  that  is,  his  great-grandsons ;  and  Colum  Cille  through  Erca,  his 
daughter,  was  third  in  descent  from  or  great-grandson  of  Loarn.  The 
descents  are  as  follows: — 


Neall  Naei  GhiaU 


Eoghan,  mic. 
Huiredhach,  mic. 


Ere 


Loarn,  mic. 

Erca  his  daughter  nig) 


Fergus,  mic. 
Domangart,  mic. 


Molrchertaob,  mac.      Feidhlimidh,  mic. 
Colum  Cille,  mac. 


Comgall,  micl      Gabhran,  mic. 
Congall,  mac.      Aidhan,  mac. 


This,  you  see,  is  a  plain  exhibit  9 
.  daughter  of  Loarn,  waa  Fergus,  soi 


(  far.     The  second  husband  of  Erca, 
of  Conall  Gulban.  son  of  Niall  Naei 
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Grfaiall.  And,  tiina,  it  is  seen  that  the  sons  of  Ere  were  contemporaries  of 
Conall  Golban,  son  of  Niall  and  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  when  he  did.  But  if  the  invasion 
of  the  sons  of  Ere  were  in  508,  as  the  modems  have  supposed  it  to  have 
been  then  it  would  have  corresponded  in  time  to  the  place  in  this  tabula- 
tion occupied  by  Comgall  and  Grabhran  and  Murchertach  mac  Erca,  King 
of  Ireland,  and  not  two  full  generations  back  of  that  time,  as  it  really 
did,  as  indicated  by  the  place  in  the  table  of  Loam  and  Fergus. 

Moreover,  St.  Adamnan  was  of  the  same  family  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  both 
being  descended  in  the  male  line  from  Conall  Gulban  and  in  the  female 
line  from  Lioam  and  his  pedigree  is  given,  which  we  may  compare  with 
that  of  Ferchar  Fada,  who  was  lineally  descended  in  male  line  from  Loam. 
The  death  of  Adamnan  took  place,  according  to  Tieruach,  in  704,  and 
that  of  Ferchard  Fada  in  711 ;  the  steps  are  as  follows:  — 

NiaU  Nali  Ghiall  died  404.  Eric. 

Conall  Gulban,  mic  Loam,  i.e.,  Fergus,  mic. 

Fergus,  mic.  Muredhach,  mic. 

Sedna,  mic.  Eochaidh,  mic. 

Colum,  mic.  Baedhan,  mic. 

Aedh,  mic.  Colman,  mic. 

Tini,  mic.  Sneachtain,  mic. 

Ronan,  mic.  Fergus,  mic. 

Adaman  died  704  mac.  Feredhaeh,  mac. 

Ferchard  died  711,  mac. 

This  tabulation  might  indicate  that  Ere  bad  been  born  say  a  third  or 
half  a  generation  before  Niall  Nael  Ghiall,  and  this  last  supposition  would 
be  strengthened  by  the  time  put  down  in  the  old  Scottish  history,  say 
Buchanan's,  as  that  of  the  death  of  Fergus  or  420  A.  D.,  while  the  time 
of  Niall's  demise  is  put  down  by  O'Flaherty  for  405.  They  are  both,  of 
course,  represented  to  have  fallen  in  war,  but  if  they  both  had  lived  to 
the  limit  of  the  length  of  the  ordinary  life  of  man  in  their  country  and 
age,  they  might,  perhaps,  have  died  at  about  the  half  length  of  a  gener- 
ation say  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  apart.  But  it  is  seen  that  the  difference 
is  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  between  the  times  of  the  deaths  of  these 
two,  as  it  did  or  may  have  happened,  which  may  indicate  that  Ere  had 
been  born  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  Niall. 

Says  O'Flaherty  (Ogygia  I.  236):  **  Erica,  the  daughter  of  King 
Loam,  was  twice  married,  first  to  Muredhach,  the  grandson  of  Niall, 
the  great,  by  his  son  Eugenius,  by  whom  she  had  Murchertach,  king  of 
Ireland,  Feredhaeh,  Tiemaeh,  and  Maen.  Her  second  husband  was  Fer- 
gus, the  son  of  Conall  Gulban,  first  cousin  to  her  former  lord,  by  whom 
she  had  Sedna,  the  progenitor  of  nine  Irish  kings ;  Feidhlimidh,  the  father 
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of  St.  Columba,  tutelar  sojnt  o(  IrtUind  and  Scotland :  Loarn  and  Bren- 
dan ;  oonceraiog  whom  is  extant  the  followiug  ancient  fragment. 

Cbethre  rale  In  Mulredhach, 

Frl  h'  Eairc,  ba  alocbt  Saor; 
Peredbacb  agos  Tlemacb, 

Muircbertacli  if)  Maou. 
Cbethre  mlo  la  Fear^na, 

Go  □'  Ealrc  ccublia  ccudaai 
BreUDtlan  agus  Laghadh, 

Feldhllm  agus  Sedoa. 

Which  is  Anglicised  as  follows  by  Mr.  Healy  the  translator  of  the 
Ogygia:  — 

*'  Four  brave  sons  liad  Unlredbach 

By  Erh,  an  offsprinK  rare; 
Feredbach  and  Ttcmacb, 

Slulrehert  and  Maen  Ihey  were," 
'■  Four  brave  sons  great  Feargus  had, 

Bj  Erk,  same  lovely  fair; 
Tbuy  Brendan  brlgbt  aod  Lugbaldb, 

Feidbllm  aad  Sedna  were." 

The  word  cceudna  means  '  the  Bome,'  referring  to  what  has  gone  before. 
It  was  largely  in  metric  composition  that  the  Gaels  preserved  the  history 
of  their  country  and  clans.  These  children,  then,  of  lirca,  the  danghtcr  of 
Loam,  referred  to  in  those  two  stanzas,  who  nouM  be  called  Mac  Rare 
from  their  mother's  name,  would  be  tlie  persons  who  might  have  emigrated 
to  Alba,  if  any  such  emi^ation  ttKih  plnce,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
century,  a^  has  been  reported  by  the  new  style  ehronologers,  for  this  was 
the  time,  in  the  main,  of  their  mid  life. 

And  it  would  bo  no  caoae  of  wonder  to  me  if  I  were  informed  on  good 
anthority  that  the  man  Feredhach,  which  would  likely  be  recorded  in  the 
tiJstory  as  Feargiis  mac  Earc,  and  Lughaidh,  which  woald  of  course  be 
recorded  as  Loaru  mnc  Earc,  t>eing  brothers  by  the  same  mother,  may,  if 
tbey  did  emigrate  at  that  time  to  Alba,  as  private  citizens,  have  given  rise 
to  the  tradition  of  the  invasion  of  Alba,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  Loam  and 
Feai^hus,  the  sons  of  Earc,  which  tradition  would  inevitably  be  con- 
fonnded,  with  the  tradition  or  history  of  the  sons  of  Ere,  the  son  of 
Eochaidh  Muinreamhar,  who  had  returned  from  exile  nearly  a  century 
previously. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  here  for  any  confusion  whatever  in  the  idea 
aa  to  the  descent  in  the  male  line  of  Alpin,  King  of  the  Scots.  The 
ancient  account  of  the  Scotch  which  they  give  of  this  descent  in  the  male 
line  from  Ere  mac  Ethach  Muinreamhair  and  from  Cooair  IL  ia  doubtleaa 
the  one  which  was  intended  to  be  given,  as  that  which  indicates  the  chan- 
a«l  of  the  descent ;  and  as  to  whether  this  channel  haa  Bometlmes  hitherto 
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been  made  to  overflow  its  banks  by  an  inflated  list  or  in  parts  to  run  dry 
by  a  name  being  left  out  is  a  matter  which  reason  would  pronounce  as  of 
only  secondary  importance. 

In  regard  to  the  list  I  give,  I  may  explain  that  the  Clan  Duff,  which 
embraces  it  from  Eochaidh  Muinreamhar  to  Lughaidh  mac  Gilla  Comgan, 
these  two  inclusive,  we  have  from  the  Books  of  Ballymote,  Lecan  and 
Leinster  and  from  the  Gaelic  authorities  in  the  Advocate's  Library, 
Edinburg. 

From  Eochaidh  Muinreamhar  to  Conair  II.,  these  two  inclusive,  the  list 
which  appears  in  the  Book  of  Lecan  I  have  compared  and  revised  by  the 
Scotch  list.  As  to  the  list  from  Conair  n.  to  Conair  1st,  I  compare  and  re- 
vise the  Irish  list  by  the  Scotch.  As  to  the  number  of  links  in  this  space 
I  find  O 'Flaherty  to  be  correct,  where  he  calls  Conair  11.  *' great-great 
grandson  of  Conair  1st,"  that  is  judging  from  the  chronology  and  the  his- 
tory of  Fordun  for  this  space.  I  have  also  found  it  to  be  correct  by  a 
collateral  evidence,  even  if  it  should  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  any  one 
that  in  the  process  of  my  investigation  into  this  subject  I  may  be  found 
to  have  identified  our  Conair  II. ,  so-called,  with  the  so-called  monarch 
Mac  Conn.  With  the  genealogy  given  of  him  in  Keating  and  O  'Flaherty, 
our  list  will  be  found  to  agree  as  to  numbers,  from  Conair  II.  to  and  in- 
cluding Hugony  mor.  If,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  the  two  lists  rep- 
resent the  same  line  of  men  for  this  space,  all  that  is  to  be  said  about  it  is 
that  some  of  the  families  descended  from  this  stem  may  in  the  later  ages 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  to  the  names  such  forms  as  they  judged 
the  changes  of  the  language,  even  in  the  pre-Christian  ages  justified. 
There  are  usually  reckoned  about  33V3  years  for  an  average  length  of 
generation,  that  is,  on  the  average  three  successive  generations  to  a  cen- 
tury ;  but  in  the  British  Isles  I  think  the  average  length  of  human  life  may 
be  longer  than  in  most  other  nations  and  one  may  perhaps  reckon  34  or 
35  years  as  the  average  length  of  a  generation.  Now,  Fergus,  the  son  of 
Ere,  died  in  420  A.  D.,  and  back  of  him  there  are  34  generations,  which, 
multiplied  by  34  equals  736  B.  C.  for  the  time  of  the  75th.  (34  gen- 
erations multiplied  by  34  years  for  each  equals  1,156,  diminished  by  420 
years  after  the  Christian  era,  leaves  736  B.  C.) 

•'According  to  the  Irish  history,"  says  Valiancy,  •'this  colony  (i.e., 
the  Gaedalian),  arrived  here  in  3260  A.  M.,  that  is,  in  738  B.  C.  The 
Liber  Lecan  says  this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Belesis,  who  is  Nabonassar, 
and  his  era  began  in  747  B.  C,  and  he  died  in  714  B.  C."  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Nabocollassar,  that  is,  by  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar  of 
Scripture.  The  Irish  annalists  may  be  right  and  there  is  great  reason  to 
think  that  this  is  the  first  colony  that  settled  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  great 
Milesian  expedition  was  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar." 

Now,  although  I  think  it  uncalled  for  in  ine  to  extend  my  list  in  the 
main  line  in  the  British  Isles  beyond  Ilugony,  I  yet  consider  it  quite  non- 
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aensical  in  Valiancy  to  say  that  thia  was  probably  the  firat  colony  which 
settled  in  Ireland;  for  there  were  doubtlesa  colonies  of  different  stocks 
and  some  of   the  same  stock  as  this  which  settled  in  it  previously.     Even 

I  the  Liber  Lecan  confirms  this,  which  in  one  place  says  that  the  Milesians 
ivaded  Ireland  in  the  year  of  the  world  2736,  which  if  this  date  were 
correct  would  have  been  1264  B.  C.  Vol.  II.,  p.  1.,  O'Halloran'a  His- 
tory of  Ireland. 

Valiancy  continues:  "The  Reim  Roighiee  or  Book  of  Kings  places 
their  (i.e.,  the  Firbolgs)  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  3266  A.  M.,  hut  the  Lib^r 
Lecan  says  some  of  them  come  in  the  reign  of  Ballaster,  that  king  who 
sawthehandwritingon  the  wall,  and  from  whom  Cyrus,  son  of  Darius,  took 
Babylon ;  and  that  tln-y  landed  in  the  northwest  of  Connaught,  at  a  place 
called  Inbher  Domhnan,  from  these  Fir  D'Oranan  or  men  of  Oman." 
Vall.  Coll.  de  Reb.  Hib.  Vol.  IV.  p.  139.  This  would  leave  thu  time  of 
tliis  invasion  to  have  been  7.34  B.  C. 
In  the  preface  to  page  XII  of  this  same  volume,  this  author  says :  "  I 

I  showed  the  mistake  of  Keating  and  the  bards  he  had  copied  from  in  mak- 
ing the  Firbolg  and  the  Tuatha  de  Dauaan  colonies.  They  were  only  the 
names  of  the  different  orders  of  priests  that  arrived  with  the  colonies,"" 
But  Valiancy  must  certainly  have  known  that  the  Firbolg  were  not  only 

L  the  priests  that  accompanied  the  expedition  of  the  Milesians,    but  the 

>"Aa  old  Biitlior  aiTS  tbc  Flcbolgcame  to  Ireland  wb an  Balluter  (BtaltUsiarJ  waa  Hag, 
be,  trhe  uw  the  maKlo  taandwiitins,  the  Word*  Mane,  Tetbel.  Pbarou,  ■nil,  be  |irooeeda- 
ttrna  aoD  of  Darlas  sood  after  took  Babflon." 

"  Saw.  Firbolg  ilgnlfleB  Augurs,  Fir,  a  man,  bolg  of  letters,  learning  and  eradltloa.  F«ar' 
bols  i.e.,  DiBlllnenclia  or  iDBllicliane.  Tet.  giDBs.  Ur.  Shaw  In  his  UaDllok  Lexicon,  lba>  ei- 
plaln*  mallaeban.  via.  '  the  foung  of  aprlleg  In  Scotland  called  Broimy,  It  ti  a  good-natured 
lelng  and  rondert  trnod  offices  to  taforltoe,'    Thus,  tbo  Bev,  Mr,  Shaw." 

"Arab,  ballgb,  reaching  the  blgheBt  perfection  In  learning.  Pera,  lielagh,  anj  Tocable  Im- 
I  pljlng  excellence  aa  purity,  Tlrtue.  Belaghol,  eloqnence.ODeDCj-ol  vrarda.  Delegh,  elDquent, 
I  IRlcfaardaon)."  "In  tbo  SclaTonian  dialeol  bloic  1b  an  IntBrprcler,  a  Isilcou."  "  But  Ca»- 
Mllaa  proTeatbat  IheCbaldee*  had  an  order  of  prleala  oamed  Belgae  ab  boa,  ordo  Hie  sacerdo- 
talle,  cuius  obierratorei  Belgttae  died ;  and  the  ancient  Irleb  gloBiarlets  fully  explalDs  our 
Plrholg  wete  in  holy  ordera,  ili. :  Bolgoeard,  t.t.,  Neaa;  tbal  ia,  tlie  profeseion  ol  a  Bolg  li 
Neaa,t.E.,  divination,  In  lleb.  Naaab." 

"In  anolhor  onclent  gloesary  I  find  bolg  or  bullg explained  by  druchd  ron.  that  la, (he  mya. 
Mr;  ol  tbe  dead,  or  of  ralalng  up  the  dead,  by  which  I  underatand  oonierslng  witb  the  Uanas." 

"So  that  the  Irish  Br-bolg  meaaa  no  more  Ibaa  Ibe  Augurs  or  Drulda,  the  Dadanan  left  behind 
When  they  |ourneyed  to  Peluirlau  Oreece,  to  Improve  tttemaelyee  In  eome  new  doctrine  then 
broached,  and  auch  maatera  of  the  magic  an  were  Ibey  now  become,  the  poet  tella  us,  that  on 
their  return  they  throw  a  cloud  over  the  llrbolg  tor  three  daya  and  nlgbu,  till  they  had  made 
good  looting  on  tbo  ahore.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  li  that  the  Drulda  not  approving  or  ttae 
new  dootrlne  brougbt  la  by  the  Dadananai  oppoaed  tbem,  and,  we  are  told  that  In  the  apace  oE 
■wenty-BOien  yeara,  thej'  bad  two  noted  battles,  one  at  Uagh-Tnlre-daaa,  and  another  at 
Hagb-Tnlre-Tuaghi  that  la  at  the  plains  of  the  South  tower  and  of  the  north  tower;  but  at 
length  they  got  the  belter  of  the  Firbolg."  The  tranalator  and  tabalooa  Interpolator  ot 
KesUng'a  History  ot  Ireland  has  brougbt  our  Dadananal  from  Orcoce  to  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  made  them  luainiciora  of  the  young  Osnes  lii  the  maglck  nri.  I  hare  carefully  peruaed 
Seatlag  In  the  original  Iriah,  and  Ikt  anelau  pi»m  on  wHlch  ha  formt  that  part  of  hli  hiatory, 
where  I  Hud  not  a  ayllable  ot  Danea  or  Korweglaue,  but  a  plain  description  ol  Etmaca,  etc." 
L  Tol.  m.  Vall.  olT,  CT,  CTl.  —  The  Spear  ol  LugtaaJdh,  tbe  Tuatha  de  Oaoaa,  was  called  Uaj 
B  Balls  the  Soroerar'a  Spear. 
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great  body  of  those  Milesians  or  Scots  themselves  under  an  old  name  by 
which  they  used  to  be  known.  The  author  of  the  Becherchea  sur  Vorigine  ei 
leprogresdea  Acta de  la Ghrece  observes:  ^'thatthe  name  Scolati  (».«.  Celts) 
is  anterior  to  that  of  Scythai  and  that  of  Sacae  must  have  preceded  that 
of  Scolati,  since  the  prince  that  bore  it  was  bom  of  the  Sacae.  The  name 
of  this  people  so  ancient,  has  never  been  changed,  or  at  least,  has  re- 
ceived 80  little  variation  as  to  be  discovered,  not  only  in  China  and  Japan, 
but  also  in  every  country  they  originally  inhabited.  The  Usbeck  Tartars, 
a  division  of  the  Mongols  call  themselves  Zagais ;  and  their  country  of  which 
Samaroande  is  the  capital,  is  called Zagathaia,  or  Zagaia,  which  is  the  same 
as  Sacaia."  In  connection  with  this  I  may  add,  that  the  learned  Prof . 
Bayer  observes  that  the  word  Scythae  was  unknown  to  the  most  ancient 
Greek  writers  and  that  it  is  not  of  Grecian  origin ;  and,  he  adds,  it  was 
not  the  name  the  Scythians  called  themselves.  He  discovers  that  they 
called  themselves  Bolgi,  anteriorly  to  their  being  known  by  the  name  of 
Scuthai ;  Bolgi  means  Hidemen,  because  their  vessels  were  made  of  hides 
(See  Keating*9  Hist.,  p.  129;  Bolg,  a  leather  vessel,  bag,  etc.),  and  the 
Greeks  consequently  called  them  Skuthai,  ?.6. ,  Hidemen  Coriarii.  It  was  not, 
however,  from  the  idea  of  the  hides,  strictly  speaking,  that  those  people 
got  the  name  of  Scuthai,  but  from  this  name  Scoth,  Sgoth  or  South,  that 
is,  small  branches  interwoven  (Arabice  Sachut,Yirgas)  into  the  form  of  & 
skiff  or  ship ;  the  name  being  applied  to  the  wicker-work  from  their  use. 
With  these  primitive  boats,  whose  frame  was  made  of  wicker-work,  and 
this  covered  over  with  ox  and  buffalo  skins,  they  were  accustomed  to 
navigate  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas,  and  then  ventured  with  them  on  to 
the  ocean  and  transmigrated  to  distant  countries.  You  can  here  also  call 
to  mind  the  Scripture  term  Succath,  that  is,  booths  or  shielings  constructed 
out  of  the  boughs  of  trees  plaited  or  woven  together  into  a  kind  of  house. 
This  is  also  a  Scuth  or  a  Buth.  Although  the  terms  Bolg  and  South  came 
to  be  used  for  each  other  they  were  to  each  other  primitively,  strictly 
speaking,  as  the  frame  or  roof  proper  of  a  house  is  to  the  thatch  or 
shingling.  When  these  Bolgi  had  mixed  with  the  Dedanites  and  had  traded 
to  Babylon,  they  then  took  on  them  the  name  of  Scothi  or  Scuthi; 
the  Chaldean  name  for  a  ship ;  and  by  this  name  they  were  known  on 
the  Red  Sea,  where  they  sailed  the  Egyptain  ships.  Hence,  some  think, 
arose  the  Allegory  that  their  chief,  Milesius,  was  married  to  Scota,  & 
daughter  of  Pharaoh ;  as  Ery tlirus  or  Hercules  was  said  to  be  married 
to  Erytha,  t.e.,  a  ship.  In  such  manner  we  shall  find  Niul  was  married 
to  the  JSkeita  or  fleet  of  the  Egyptains,*  at  the  time  Moses  was  conduct- 
ing the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 


•  The  Greek   word  corresponding  to   Bolgi  is  ffxudat  i.e.,  Coriarii,    Hideman,    whence 

Stephanns  justly  derives  the  name  Soythae  and  (TxuBotzoXi^  Coriarii  Urbs,  the  city  of  th« 
Hidemen,  <.«.,  Scythopolis.  Scythian  and  Irish  South,  Scudh,  a  ship ;  Egyptian  Sceitha,  ▲»• 
glo-Saxoa  Sceiih,  a  ship  made  of  hides,  etc. 
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Tn  a  very  anoient  Mnnusoript  of  tl]«  Seabright  collection  is  the  passage 
of  which  the  following  is  the  Lransl&tion  from  the  Irish ;  "  The  Fomhar- 
aigh  "  ((,«.  Seameo,  the  anceatora  or  the  Norwegian  Pirat«a)  "  came  to 
Ireland  and  Imposed  very  heavy  toxea  upon  the  inhabitanta,  viz.,  two 
thirds  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  of  their  kine  and  their  children  for  slares; 
and  moreover  one  ounce  of  gold  annually  on  every  head.  But  Luch- 
Lamhfhada  arrived  for  the  help  of  the  Iriah ;  he  came  from  the  land  of 
Croton,  i.e.,  Emantn  Felix  (lit.  Emania  of  the  Apples)  in  the  country 
of  Toirge  (Tarcon)  ;  and  with  him  came  eertaiu  youthful  aoroerers,  called 
Tuatha  Dadanan,  who  had  the  power  of  metamorpboaing  stones  and  treea 
Into  fighting  men."  etc.     Id.  p.  xiii. 

Keating  supposed  the  Tnatha  de  Daoaan.  P'erbolgs,  etc.,  to  have  been 
different  aa  to  nationality  from  each  other  and  from  the  Soota,  They 
were,  however,  all  tlic  same  at  the  start ;  only  the  progress  of  ages  made 
a  perceptible  differentiation  in  the  characters  of  those  i>eopIe,  say  not  only 
in  North  Hritain  and  Erin,  but  in  the  jirovinces  of  Erin  itself.  Referring 
to  the  Tuatha  de  Danan,  he  says,  "  Ii  was  this  nation  that  vanquished  the 
Foinorians  in  the  battle  of  North  Magh  Turedb  ami  which  had  previously 
vanquished  the  Ferboigs  in  the  battle  of  South  Mngh  Turedh."  Lughaidh 
Lamhfhada  or  the  Longhanded  is  in  the  tale  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Fomliaraigh  and  to  have  killed  his  grandfather, 
in  the  battle  of  North  Magh  TnreiUi  by  a  stone  he  threw  at  him  from  a 
eling.  In  this  battle,  also,  Ketlileu.  the  wife  of  Balor,  is  said  to  have 
fought  with  cool  and  determined  valor  and  to  nave  succeeded  in  wounding 
the  Daglida,  i.e.  the  chief  priest  of  the  Danaans.  Nuadhat  Argiod  Lamh, 
I.e.,  Nuadhat  with  the  Silver  hand  and  several  other  Dinaana  of  promi- 
nence were  laid  bora  du  combat  on  that  hard  fouglit  field. 

But  notwithstanding  the  interweaving  of  some  such  fiction  in  the  narra- 
tive, the  two  battles  here  spoken  of  would  appear  to  have  been  of  a  real 
nature,  the  opposing  forces  being  reapectively  the  Fomhorian  invailers  and 
tlie  native  defenders.  The  field  of  South  Magh  Turedh  is  said  to  hare 
been  in  the  county  of  Mayo  and  that  of  North  Magh  Turedh  in  the  County 
of  Sligo;  while  Beauford  hasthemreaitectivelyinGalway  and  Roscommon. 
"Fomhoraigh  Afric,"  saj-s  Valiancy,  "is  a  general  name  in  Irish  his- 
tory for  the  Carthaginians,  the  name  aignifying  Qlurine  Heroes,  Princes," 
etc. ;  but  here  I  take  the  name  to  imply  that  boily  of  Persians,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Punic  Annals  given  us  by  Sallual,  did  not  quit  Africa  with 
the  great  body  of  the  Nemedians,  but  settled  towards  th''  oceau.  These 
people  would  naturally  endeavour  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  lucrative 
trade  carried  on  by  the  colony  settled  at  Gadiz,  and  being  as  expert  mar- 
iners  as  their  brethcm,  would  endeavor  also  to  pursue  them  to  the  British 
ielea,  wherein  a  lucrative  trade  had  been  established  by  the  Spanish  coloniec. 
This  conjecture  corresponds  with  the  subjoined  account,  which  is  from 
>  Major  Tisdal,  who  received  it,  on  bis  part,  from  Capt.  Logic,  the  EngUak 
I  oonsol  at  Morocco  sliout  anno  1780. 
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»*  An  MSS.  of  very  ancient  date  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  emperor 
of  Morocco,  describing  the  people  of  the  province  of  Soudan  and  South 
Barbarj.  Their  features,  complexion  and  language  differ  totally  from 
those  of  any  other  people  on  this  continent.  Although  this  MSS.  is  old  its 
description  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  that 
countr3\  It  relates  that  a  part  of  that  people,  being  once  oppressed  by 
their  prince,  crossed  the  Mediterranean  into  Spain;  from  thence  they 
traveled  north  and  found  means  to  provide  vessels  from  those  shores,  in 
which  they  embarked  and  landed  in  a  mountainous  part  of  some  of  the 
British  isles.  At  this  present  the  people  of  Soudan  always  speak  their  own 
language,  unless  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Moors,  and  this  language 
has  a  great  affinity  with  the  Irish  and  Welsh  dialect. 

"They  are  red  haired,  freckled  and  in  all  respects  a  stronger  bodied 
and  more  enterprising  people  than  the  Moors.  Their  language  is  called 
Shiloagh;  they  wear  a  checked,  woolen  covering,  put  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Highlanders  usually  wear  the  kilt. 

**  They  are  the  greatest  travelers  and  most  daring  people  of  the  Morocco 
dominions  and  conduct  all  the  caravans."    Vail.  Coll.  de  Reb.    Hib.  Vol.  IV. 

The  Irish  history  states  that  their  ancestors  for  nine  successive  genera- 
tions had  their  abode  in  a  country  called  by  them  variously  Gothia,  Gulhia, 
and  Gaethluigh,  Latin,  Gaetulia,  situated  on  the  African  side  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, not  far  from  the  Carthaginian's  possessions  on  the  one  side, 
nor  from  Crete,  Sicily,  Italy  and  the  coast  of  Spain  on  the  other.  M}' 
understanding  is,  however,  that  those  from  whom  sprung  their  line  of  an- 
cestors did  not  live  in  Gaetulia  during  those  nine  successive  generations, 
but  during  that  interval,  were  born  and  lived  in  different  countries,  called 
European  and  Asiatic,  situated  upon  the  Mediterranean  in  Europe  in  Asia 
or  elsewhere.  The  names  they  give  in  nineteen  successive  places,  that  is 
between  Breogan  and  Phenius  Pharsaidh,  do  not  all  represent  the 
names  those  men  were  called  l)y,  whether  or  not  they  fairly  represent  the 
number  of   generations,  at  least  back  to  Gaedhal  or  Niul. 

From  Fenius  Farsaidh,  or  the  Persian,  came  Niul,  who  was  the  first  of 
the  race  they  say,  who  settled  in  Egypt,  and  which  name  some  have  very 
ingeniously  supposed  to  represent  a  race,  say  some  Egyptian  dynasty, 
whether  of  the  Shepherd  kings  or  others ;  just  as  the}'  suppose  Fenius, 
his   father,  to    have   represented   the  Persian — Phoenician*  race;  and 


*  Of  the  Phoenicians  Herodotus  says:  "  This  nation,  according  to  their  own  account,  dwelt 
anciently  upon  the  Erythraean  Sea,  but  crossing  thence  fixed  themselves  on  the  sea  coast  of 
Syria,  where  they  still  inhabit.  This  part  of  Syria  and  all  the  region  extending  from  hence  to 
Egypt  is  known  by  the  name  of  Palestine."    Rawlinson's  Herod.  Bk.  VII.  89. 

Phoenius  was  according  to  Saachoniatho,  son  of  Chna,  i.e.  Chanaan ;  "  a  bold  etymologist," 
Bays  Rawlinson,  "  might  add  that  Phoenix  is  a  mere  translation  of  Chna,  which  is  the  name  of 
the  red  dye  so  admired  by  the  Orientals."  (Id.  Appendix  pp.  338-9.  Sec  note  I  on  Bk.  II.  p.  49. 
as  to  the  setUement  of  Phoenicians  in  Baeotia.)  But  Phoenius  reprcHcnted  a  man  and  a  race, 
the  Phoenician.  The  Gaedhalians  must  have  been  understood  .ix  ofT^^prings  of  the  Phoenicians, 
consequently  the  same  by  propagation.  In  the  Hebrew  .iixl  rhociiirian,  Gacdel  means  great 
applying  to  largeness  also,  as  Uaudci  Marc  the  *  Great  ACa,'  ihu  Mo  iiieranean 
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Gaedel,  bia  supposed  son,  to  have    rejireseated    the  Gacdalic  race,  the 
race  bordering  upon  the  Great  or  Goedalic  or  Mediterranian  Sea, 

"  Keating,  MacCurtin  and  the  MacFirbeahcs,  authors  of  the  Liber 
Lecanus,  all  confirm  the  arrival  of  the  Fomharaigh  in  Ireland  at  several 
perio<ls;  that  they  intro<!uced  the  art  of  building  with  atone  and  lime, 
the  science  of  astronomy,  etc.,  that  they  adored  certain  stars  which 
they  supposed  to  have  power  from  the  god  of  the  sea,  either  to  guide  or 
mislead  tlic  sbipB;  that  at  length  they  overran  the  country,  and  made  a 
complete  uunquest,  drove  out  tbe  Nemediana  and  laid  the  country  under 
tribute."  "Spencer  allows  that  the  Iriah  received  letters  from  the 
Phocniciaas  and  asserts  that  a  colony  of  Africans  {i.e.  of  tbe  Carthiginian 
kind)  settled  in  the  western  part  of  Ireland."     Vail.  Coll.  II.,  252. 

These  people,  before  their  advent  to  Ireland,  appear  to  have  bad  aettle- 
ments  all  round  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  we  have  seen  that 
Luigh  Lambfliada  came  with  his  host  of  Tuath  Dadanan  sorcerers  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Irish  from  the  harbor  of  Croton  in  Italy. 

'The  country  about  Croton  was  called  Maeoni  orEamonia;  there  waa 
also  the  city  of  Eamonia,  the  vica  Maeoni  and  tbe  planum  Maeoni  in 
Etruria.  Now,  as  there  was  Eamonia  in  the  inland  parts  and  Eamonia  on 
the  sea  coast,  in  which  stood  Crotou,  our  Irish  historian  most  properly 
distinguishes  Croton  to  he  the  maratime  Croton  or  Maeonia,  '  Croton  na 
Cuan,'  that  is,  '  of  tbe  harbors.'  Dionysiiis  of  Halicamassus  mentions  ttie 
change  of  name  into  Cothornia,  and  the  Cruthni  or  Picti  of  Ulster  were, 
according  to  Colgau,  called  Cetherni."     Vail,  Co!!.  IV.,  Preface,  xiv. 

"  Herodotus  places  the  Pactyae  and  Crethoti  in  Thracia  —  Chcrsonesus- 
Thrace,  Samos  and  Crete  had  been  peopled  by  Phoenicians,  Pelosgians 
and  Etruscans."  "To  this  let  us  add  that  tbe  first  Etruscan  king  after 
the  fabulous  time  of  tbe  Etruscans  was  Melcus,  rex  Etrnscanim  totae 
Italiae  imperavit.  He  consequently  was  the  leader  of  the  Pelasgian  colony 
to  Spina  and  afterwards  to  Spain,  where  Herodotus  Hnds  liim  under  the 
name  of  Melesi-genes  and  thinks  it  was  Homer."    Vail.  Coll.  IV,,  Pref.  vi. 

Heroiiotiis,  in  representing  his  'Milcdb  of  Spain'  to  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  Homer  (of  course  he  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  think  him  to 
have  been  Homer  himself)  has  doubtless  hit  upon  the  '  Miledh  of  Spain' 
of  the  Irish  history,  as  the  chronology  of  Homer  would,  perhaps,  exactly 
fit  into  the  time  of  Ith  or  his  father.  In  regard  to  the  local  name,  Aemonia 
or  Maeonia,  as  connected  with  Croton  in  Italy,  Valiancy  considers  the 
name  Ereamhon  to  mean  '  an  Aemonian  chieftain,'  seemingly  compounded 
of  Er,  great,  noble,  a  chieftain,  and  Eamoin  or  Eamonia  or  Aemhoin. 
'  I  think,'  says  he,  '  the  name  points  out  tbe  ori^n  of  the  Pclasgian  Iriah 
from  Eamonia,  or,  as  they  write  the  name,  Eamhain." 

Speaking  in  reference  to  various  historic  evidences  he  i^ain  aays: 
*'Tbis  shows  tbe  origin  of  the  Irish  liistory,  and  although  I  believe  that 
part  of  the  Irish  records  not  to  be  true  in  every  particular  of  the  detail^ 
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still  there  is  good  authority  to  say  that  sach  a  colony  did  arriTe  from 
Spain."  —  '^  In  short,  the  history  of  the  ancient  Pelasgi  and  Etrosci  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Irish."  — Id. 

Again :  —  ^^  But  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  arrival  of  this  colony  cannot 
be  given  than  the  name  of  Aemhain  or  Eamhain,  that  was  given  to  the 
capital  and  royal  residence  in  Ulster :  Cruthni  to  the  country  and  people 
of  Dalriada:  Aemhain  to  Inch  Coium  Cille  on  the  coast  of  Scotland;  and 
of  Aemhain,  Eubonea,  and  Euboea  to  the  isle  of  Mann."  — Id. 

At  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Emhain,  in  the  reign  of  Hugony,  Tier- 
nach  of  Cluanmac  Noise  commences  his  Annals,  with  the  statement  that 
*  all  the  historic  records  of  the  Scots  preceding  the  time  of  Eimbaeth  are 
uncertain.'     The  coming  of  the  Picts  to  Ireland  under  their  King  Gud  in 
the  time  of  Eremon,  as  according  to  the  Irish  Annals,  must  not  be  un- 
derstood in  the  literal  way  it  would  appear  to  bear ;  f or~  the  people  called 
the  Cruthni  or  Picti  were  evidently  the  same  people  as  the  Scots,  which  is 
proved  by  the  identity  of  the  Gaelic  with  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Plots  in  the  seventh  centiiry.     In  the  course  of  tlie  ages  the  dialects  of 
North  Britain  and  Erin  differentiated  by  use,  but  not  so  much  as  mi^ht  be 
expected ;  for  St.  Colum  was  able  to  preach  to  the  Picts  in  his  own  native 
tongue,  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.     There  is  only  one  instance  re- 
corded by  Adamnan  in  his  life  of  St.  Colum,  in  which  we  can  suspect  the 
aid  of  an  interpreter  had  to  be  called  in,  and  in  that  instance  it  is  likely 
the  old  Pictish  chief  may  have  had  peculiarities,  one  of  which  might  have 
been  that  he  could  hear  but  imperfectly.    In  his  Celtic  Scotland  Mr.  Skene 
also  proves  the  identity  as  to  origin  and  language  of  those  two  peoples 
from  the  ancient  topographical  nomenclature  of  North  Britain  and  Ireland. 
If  the  name  Ercmhon  would   mean   Western  people,  as  according  to 
Beauford,  an  interpretation,  which  is  doubtless  easily  explainable,  it  would, 
as  we  have  seen,  also  mean  the  chieftain  of  Ewania,  while  the  man's  name 
by  which  he  was  known  in  his  day  might  have  been  of  some  other  form 
than  Ereamhon.     However,  I  would  regard  it  as  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
Eremhon  was  the  proper  name  of  a  man  after  which  in  future  times  his 
race  was  designated  Ucremonians  and  that  he  may  have  lived  in  a  later 
praeCliristian  age  than  that  which  lias  been  assigned  to  Ileremon  by  the 
Irish  historians.     The  antiquity  of  that  Heremon,  whose  name  appears 
away  back  in  the  line  of   '  MacConn,'  might  be  deemed   what  is  called 
respectable;  viz.,  Conair  mor,  A.  D.  1,  or  say,  B.  C.  50  years.     Then  12 
generations  back  from  him  to  and  including  Heremon  in  the  line  of  ^  Mac- 
Conn's'    ancestors   makes  433  years.     (33^  X  12  =400  +33  =433.) 
After  that  there  arc  9  generations  in  that  list,  which  represents  at  the  same 
computation  300  years ;  for  33^  X  9  equals  300 ;  and  300  added  to  430 
equals  730  B.  C. 

But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  praeChristian  dates  are  comparatively 
uncertain  and  this  in  regard  to  all  the  historic  nations.     In  Rawlinson's 
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.••Great  Monarchies,"  as  well  as  other  auch  ancient  historic  works,  the 
dates  preceding  the  Greek  empire  ill  Asia  can  be  only  regarded  as  generally 
approximative  to  correctness.  That  the  Irish  records  leave  a  wide  field  for 
speculation  as  to  the  true  dates  for  the  founding  of  their  Milesian  king- 
dom the  following  data  together  with  what  I  have  given  will  show.  Philip 
O'SuHivan  in  his  work  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Spain,  says  that  Ibey 
arrived  in  Ireland  1342  years  B.  C,  which  up  to  his  (O'SuIlivan's)  time, 
1627  A.  D.,  makes  2969  years.  See  "  O'Donovan's  4  Masters."  The 
Irish  historian,  bishop  and  prince,  namely,  Cormac  MacCulinan,  tlie  com- 
piler of  the  I'salter  of  Caslie!  in  the  9th  century,  A.  D.,  as  well  as  the 
Book  of  Conquests  states  that  the  Gaels  arrived  in  Ireland  about  1300  years 
B.  C,  The  Polychrooicon  agrees  with  them  in  this  computation  in  stat- 
ing: "  There  are  about  1800  years  from  the  arrival  of  the  Hiberncnses 
until  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  they  arrived 
in  Ireland  over  1300  years  B.  C.  The  Book  of  Conquests  asserts  that 
*'  it  was  at  the  end  of  2S3  years  from  the  '  Exodus  '  that  the  Scots  arrived 
in  Ireland;  "  which,  if  the  incoming  of  the  Scots  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  would  leave  the  exodus  to  have  taken  place  some- 
time in  the  sixteenth  century  B.  C.  It  is  difficult  to  dinne  the  reason  that 
during  the  prevalence  of  state  Christianity,  the  tendency  of  fashion  has 
been  to  abolish  aU  antiquity  —  either  there  was  no  praeChristian  world  or 
if  men  then  lived  they  were  all  fools  1  Avay  with  such  squeamishness  as 
is  prepared  to  say  that  every  human  fosail,  which  comes  to  sight,  must 
needs  have  pertained  to  some  Indian,  the  evident  and  general  characteris- 
Uc  uf  fickle  imitators,  the  mistaken  object  of  whose  life  seems  to  be  to 
please  someltody  or  something  at  the  expense  of  principle,  of  manhood,  of 
womanhood. 

If,  however,  the  Irish  records  go  to  show  that  there  may  have  been  an 
invasion  of  the  country  or  that  a  foreign  colony  settled  in  it  at  about 
the  time  indicated,  they  do  also  go  to  show,  as  evinced  before  from  thr 
Book  of  Lecan  and  from  what  follows,  drawn  from  the  same  source  and 
Others,  that  there  were  other  colonies  which  settled  in  the  country  or  other 
Invasions  of  it  much  later  than  tlie  lime  above  set  down,  that  is,  than  the 
fonrteonth  century  B,  C. 

"The  Book  of  Leuan,  fol.  13,  says  that  some  of  the  Tuatha  Dadancame 
to  Ireland  in  the  Brat  year  of  Cambaoth,  i.e.,  Cambyscs,  son  of  Cir, 
i.e.,  Cyrus;  and  that  some  of  the  Milesians  came  in  the  5th  year  of  Alex- 
ander's reign,  that  Alexander  that  fought  Daire  Mor;  tliat  is,  Darius,  the 
Great;  and  that  these  Milesians  brought  with  them  an  account  of  the  di- 
Tisions  of  Alexander's  army  among  his  generals.  Others  came  to  Ireland 
inthevery  year  in  which  Alexander  defeated  Daire  Mor."  Vail.  Coll.  IV. 
322  note. 

When  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  the  king  of  Babylon,  besieged  Tyre  in  586 
B,  C.  the  governor  of  that  city  at  the  time  was  Ith  or  Eth-baal.     The 
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city  held  out  for  13  years,  and  when  it  was  taken  in  573  the  people  had 
left  for  Spain  and  for  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  When,  however, 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  everything  in  order  in  the  regime  of  his  govern- 
ment and  had  prepared  a  fleet  he  embarked  a  large  army  and  followed  the 
exiled  Phoenicians  into  Spain,  where,  it  is  said,  he  remained  13  years,  until 
there  was  not  a  Phoenician  left  in  that  country.  It  is  thought  by  some 
respectable  authors  that  the  Ith  here  mentioned  was  that  one  who  invaded 
Ireland  and  settled  his  people  therein ;  for  that  this  would,  in  his  emer- 
gency, have  been  most  likely  to  have  been  the  country  he  would  have 
selected  as  a  permanent  and  quiet  home  for  his  people,  out  of  the  reach  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  any  other  ambitions  conqueror,  who  might  arise  in  the 
east.  But  this  is  their  conjecture,  no  one  having  spoken  definitely  with 
respect  to  it.  Supposing,  however,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  this  to 
have  been  the  man  of  that  name,  who  established  the  colony  in  Ireland, 
then  he  must  have  been  well  advanced  in  years,  having  his  grandchildren 
grown  up  around  him,  when  he  left  Tyre  for  the  west ;  for,  according  to 
our  reckoning  of  three  generations,  on  the  average,  for  a  century  he  would 
have  been  in  mid  life  about  the  year  700  B.  C.  But  reckoning  the  average 
length  of  the  generation  back  from  the  Christian  era  in  the  line  of  ^  Mac 
Conn  '  to  have  been  30  years  instead  of  33^,  this  man  would  have  been  in 
the  prime  of  life  about  the  year  600  B.  C. ;  or,  at  29  years  for  the  average 
length  of  the  generation  for  the  same  period,  he  would  have  been  in  the 
prime  of  life  about  580  B.  C. 

*'We  only  learn  from  Berosus,"  says  Valiancy,  "that  Nabocollassar 
^  (or  Gudarz,  i.e.,  Nebuchadnezzar  1st.),  whose  reign  commenced  in  626 
B. C  was  master  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Caelo-Syria."  It  is 
seen  that  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  not  included  in  this 
list  of  conquests,  and  consequently  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  set  about  earnestly  the  capture  of  those  cities.  Referring  to 
this  whole  period  of  the  Nebuchadnezzars,  Vallanc}'  says :  — 

"At  this  period  I  am  of  opinion  the  great  Milesian  expedition  as  it  is 
called,  took  place  from  Spain  to  Ireland ;  other  parties  would  naturally 
follow,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  reached  Spain,  where,  it  is  said  he  did 
not  leave  one  Phoenician  in  the  whole  kingdom,  spending  no  less  than  nine 
years  in  driving  them  out.'*  "Again:  As  our  Scythians  mixed  with  the 
Tyrians  and  became  one  people  and  shared  their  fate  there  is  great  reason 
to  think  that  this  is  the  first  colony  that  settled  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
great  Milesian  expedition  took  place  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar. '  * 

"  There  is  a  great  reason  to  think  our  Ith  (i.e.,  that  one  of  the  name 
who  invaded  Ireland)  was  the  Ith-baal  or  Eth-baal  of  the  Scriptures,  i.e., 
Dominus  Ith."     Vail.  Coll.  vol.  iv. 

An  expression  of  the  history  of  Hugony  mor  as  given  in  the  four  Mas- 
ters is  translated  literally  as  follows:  "After  Ugain  mor  had  been  king  of 
Eireann  and  of    the  west  of  the  west  for  forty  years  he  was  slain  by 
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BMlbbbdiadb ;  "  which  is  translated  as  follows  by  the  Irish  histuriaus: 
"After  Hugony,  the  Great,  had  reigned  forty  years  over  Ireland  aud  the 
western  Ulea  of  Enrope,  he  was  stam,"  etc.  Valiancy  takes  EirenoD 
here  to  mean  not  Ireland,  but  Iran  in  Persia,  aud  the  expression  the 
'  west  of  the  west'  to  mean  that  Hugoay  and  his  people  were  still  situ- 
ated to  tiae  cast  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  fact  he.  with  many  others, 
maintain  that  all  the  names  in  the  so  ealled  Irish  historic  list  not  only  jire- 
ceding  Hugony'a,  hut  for  some  space  of  the  Hat  after  that,  are  merely 
transferred  from  Irnn  or  Eireann  in  Asia  to  the  isle  of  the  west  and  that 
what  is  said  of  them  is  merely  what  had  happened  to  the  real  men  in  Asia. 
They  go  on,  too,  and  give  such  historical  aud  philological  illustration  of 
their  position  on  this  subject  as  they  consider  makes  their  assumption 
amount  at  least  to  probability,  which  suppose  it  does  and  more.  Yet,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  it  is  rephed  that,  with  respect  merely  to  the  genealogical 
bearmg  of  the  subject,  if  the  names  appearing  in  the  Irish  lists  represent 
real  men  and  in  tlie  relation  of  son  to  father  right  along  as  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  lists  to  have  been,  then  it  makes  no  difference,  at  least  con- 
sidered in  this  relation,  whether  they  lived  to  the  east  or  to  the  ivcst  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  theirMay,  provided  they  were  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  claim  them  as  such.  In  the  PraeChristian  as  well  as  in  the  Christian 
ages  men  used  their  prii-ilege  of  changing  occasionally  their  local  Iiabita- 
tions;  and  of  sometimes,  doubtless  oftener  than  was  necessary,  making 
a.  new  habitation  for  themselves  and  their  families  by  force  of  arms.  It 
is,  therefore,  seen  from  this  that  aman  wbose  name  appears  in  a  genealog- 
ical list  as  an  ancestor  might  be  of  a  country  far  distant  and  a  language 
much  different  from  that  of  his  grandfather  or  grandson,  whose  name  may 
appear  in  its  proper  place  in  the  same  list.  But.  really,  if  this  assumption 
of  Valiancy  and  that  class  of  men  referred  to  as  being  of  his  opinion  be 
correct,  namely,  that  at  the  time  of  Hugony  mor  the  Gaels  were  yet  set- 
tied  to  the  eastward  of,  on  the  borders  of  and  in  the  islands  of  tlie  Medi- 
terranean, tlien  it  might  be  thought  diflicult  for  us  to  go  to  work  in  the 
list  which  contains  the  names  of  Ughain  and  his  ancestors  and  descend- 
ants and  pick  out  the  name  of  the  man  wbo  was  the  leailer  of  that  expedi- 
tion into  Ireland.  We  see,  however,  that  the  investigators  incline  to  the 
name  Ith  or  Ethbaal  in  their  idea  of  the  leadership  of  that  expedition  and 
consequently  we  have  to  look  for  the  Gaelic  list  which  contains  in  its  lirst 
place  or  in  effect  in  its  first  place  the  name  Itb.  This  list  we  recognize  in 
the  genealogy  given  of  MacConu,  king  of  Ireland,  which  list  we  recog- 
nize as  the  main  line  of  the  ancient  Irish  monarcliy.  Whether  or  not  then 
we  are  to  recognize  in  Ith  the  leader  of  an  invasion  of  the  country,  my 
understanding  is  there  must  have  been  an  invasion  of  it  about  in  his  time. 
I  woidd  not  be  disposed  to  refer  to  Ireland  the  story  related  of  Labhrarlh 
Longsech,  as  from  criticisms  I  have  seen  on  it  I  would  think  that  story 
might  be  justly  referrable  to  the   Eastern  Eireann,  i.e.,  in  Persia:  But 
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allow  me  to  suggest  the  tenth  name  in  the  list,  namely,  Eramhan  or  Olild 
Eron,  as  a  native  of  the  country,  who  by  means  of  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand within  the  country  and  drawn  from  his  own  territories  in  North 
Britain,  took  possession  of  the  government  of  the  island  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  his  descendants  (if  we  are  not  to  except  the  few  kings 
of  the  house  of  Eudhri?)  down  to  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
A.  D. 

Some  historians  have  represented  this  conquest,  such  as  it  was,  by  Olild 
Erawn,  to  have  been  that  of  the  Tuatha  da  Danan,  as  they  make  that  of 
his  ninth  ancestor  to  have  been  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Fir- 
bolgs ;  but  this  is,  in  a  sense,  a  multiplication  of  words  without  the  neces- 
sary explanation  being  given  for  the  conveyance  of  the  proper  knowledge : 
for  they  were  the  same  people,  namely,  what  they  called  Milesians  or 
Scots ;  but  in  the  progress  of  six  generations  a  large  body  of  them  appear 
to  have  changed  their  religion  from  the  tenets  of  the  Firbolg  sect  to  those 
of  the  Tuatha  De  Danans  and  to  have  become  hostile  towards  each  other 
on  this  account :  And  so  we  find  that  it  is  not  alone  in  the  Christian  times 
that  religious  differences  have  existed  in  Ireland. 

Some  of  the  authorities  make  Ith  to  have  been  grandson  of  Bratha  and 
others  grandson  of  Milesius,  which  is  supposed  to  be  because  this  Bratha 
was  the  leader  (Miledh)  of  their  Gaelic  expedition  from  Gaethluigh  into 
Spain.  The  historians,  however,  represent  their  Ith  as  the  first  of  their 
men  who  went  into  Ireland ;  for  that  as  being  a  very  intelligent  man  and 
well  versed  in  the  languages  they  had  sent  him  before  them  to  make  ob- 
servations of  the  country  and  learn  what  he  could  of  it,  for  their  informa- 
tion, before  they  had  set  out  from  Spain  on  their  expedition.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  unreasonable  on  the  whole  to  conclude  that  a  Milesian  ex- 
pedition may  have  taken  place  into  Erin  in  the  time  of  Ith,  although  such 
expedition  may  not  now  have  attempted  a  conquest  of  the  country  by  force, 
nor  may  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  such  a  thing  by  reason  of 
the  friendly  reception  they  met  with  from  the  natives  and  the  existing 
authorities. 

Now,  I  suppose  the  list  given  us  of  the  ancestors  of  king  MacConn  to 
contain  all  the  links  which  properly  belong  to  it,  I  mean  intermediately  of 
Lughaidh  Mac  Conn  and  Ith  ;  and  that  it  does  so  I  regard  as  proved  to  a 
nicety  by  the  parallel  list  of  the  royal  line,  so  called,  of  Leinster,  that  is, 
supposing  our  Ughain  to  be  only  another  name  for  Ith.  And  this  being  so 
it  is  evident  that  this  list  measures  to  a  close  approximation  by  means  of 
the  number  of  its  generations  the  length  of  time  which  has  passed  since 
the  Scots  made  their  celebrated  invasion  of  Ireland. 

In  regard  to  the  expedition  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  into  Spain  the 
very  learned  Count  Gebelin  observes  that  *  many  learned  men  had  doubted 
of  this  expedition,  particularly  Bochart,  who,  for  reasons  not  worthy  of 
himself,  treats  it  as  a  fable.'     He  then  shows  that  the  Phoenicians  had  the 
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use  o(  the  compass  and  navigated  to  the  Western  Ocean,  and  finally  he 
combats  the  otipoiients  of  this  part  of  tLc  history  and  prores  tlie  criticisms 
of  Bochart  to  be  full  of  eirore- 

Referring  to  this  juncture  of  the  history  Valiancy  saj's:  "  The  vanity  of 
the  ancient  Irish  Sennachies  had  formed  this  connection  between  tlieir  an- 
cestor and  the  heroic  governor  of  Tyre,  The  Liber  Lecan  flatly  contra- 
dicts this  genealogy.  At  folio  1 1 9  it  says :  ' '  The  race  of  Ith  were  neither 
Milesians,  Domnans,  Bolgui  nor  Nemedians,  but  far  superior  to  all  these, 
i.e.,  they  were  Fomaraigh.  Mac  Coon  descendetl  from  Ith  and  extended 
his  arms  to  the  British  Isles  and  to  Ganl."  Now,  if  any  ancient  Irisli  bi»- 
torians  meant  to  say  that  their  Itbians  were  descended  from  Itb,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Tyre,  I  do  not  see  how  this  account  of  the  Book  of  Lecan  can 
contradict  it  as  said  by  Valiancy.  In  fact,  common  sense  shows  that  the 
Tjrjans  wcru  compelled  by  the  eircumstancea  of  their  ease,  when  deprived 
of  their  own  homes  by  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  to  become  for  the  time  Fom- 
araigh and  either  by  jjersuasiun  or  force  obtain  a  home  for  their  people. 
Now,  where  would  the  Tynans,  a  sea-faring  |>eoplc,  having  at  their  com- 
mand at  the  time  an  abundance  of  sea  craft  and  wealth,  have  been  lilvely 
to  have  gone  witli  their  wealth  and  their  families?  Not  into  the  center  of 
Africa,  wherein  they  would  be  liltely  to  haie  to  abandon  or  partially  aban- 
don *lieir  sh.ips  on  the  coast;  no,  but  tlicy  would  be  likely  to  have  abode 
for  a  time  on  some  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  having 
reconnoitered  Ireland  by  agency  of  some  of  their  competent  men  and 
judged  things  there  to  be  generally  favorable  for  their  invasion  and  settle- 
ment they  would  have  gone  there  and  settled  down  after  such  arrangement 
09  they  fonnd  necessary  as  preliminary  to  such  settlement.  It  would 
eeem  to  me  also  tnat  this  account  of  the  the  Book  of  Lecan,  which  says 
that  the  descendants  of  Itli  are  not  Milesians  may  possibly  have  been  in- 
tended to  imply  their  descent  from  this  Ith,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Tyre  in  Phoenicia  when  that  city  was  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  11. ; 
but  as  lO  whether  or  not  this  Ith  was  grandson  to  tlie  Bratha  o.* 
Milesius,  mentioned  above,  through  his  son  Breogan  is  something  which 
perhaps  the  authors  or  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Lecan  did  not  take 
sufficiently  into  consideration?  In  reference  to  this  historic  juncture 
Valiancy  says:  "This  strongly  marks  the  intercourse  and  mixture  of 
the  Southern  Scythians  with  tlie  Tynans."  Bratha,  the  grandfather  of 
their  Ith,  was,  according  to  the  Irish  historians,  a  celebrated  conqueror 
(Miledh,  leader),  who  conducted  his  expedition  "from  Guthia  near  Crete, 
and  Sicily,  into  Spain;"  he  landed  in  that  portion  of  the  peninsula  now 
called  Portugal!  or  'the  port  of  the  Galls,' and  conquered  the  province, 
calleil  after  him,  Eragantia  now  Braganza  in  Portugal.  His  son  Breogan 
conquered  a  large  portion  of  Spain  proper  ;  founded  the  city  of  Brigantia 
near  Cornana  and  was  the   ancestor  of  the  celebrated  peoples    called 
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Brigantes  in  North  and  South  Britain.  Is  it  then  unlikely  that  the  grand- 
son of  this  Miledh,  whatever  his  proper  name  was,  the  son  of  this  Breogan 
as  being  descended  of  such  renowned  warriors,  and  being  himself  so  brave, 
intelligent  and  accomplished  a  person,  should  have  been  selected  by  the 
Tyrians  in  their  emergency  as  their  governor  to  defend  them  from  the 
power  of  the  then  all  conquering  Babylonians,  even  supposing  the  govern- 
orship were  not  understood  to  have  pertained  to  him  by  right,  say  through 
marriage  or  otherwise  ?  Would  not  this  also  be  likely  to  have  been  the 
man  selected  by  a  council  entrusted  with  the  public  defense  and  with  the 
provision  for  the  public  safety  and  maintenance  to  send  on  a  mission 
to  reconnolter  a  country  which  they  had  partially  concluded  would  be  a 
good  country  for  them  to  emigrate  to  or  to  invade,  if  necessary ;  for  a 
home  they  must  provide  for  their  people  to  go  to  when  forced  from  their 
own  habitations? 

That  the  Fomaraigh  were  the  actual  invaders  of  Ireland  in  what  is  vari- 
ously called  the  Gadelian,  Milesian  and  Scottic  expedition  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  is,  that  the  Gaels,  Milesians  or  Scots  were  the  same 
people  they  called  the  Fomaraigh,  notwithstanding  O'Flaherty  might  be 
thought  by  his  language  to  imply  the  Fomaraigh  to  have  been  aboriginals 
and  those  he  calls  Scots  or  Gaels  or  Milesians  to  have  been  a  different  race 
of  people  and  the  invaders. 

'^  The  Fomaraigh,"  says  he,  ^'  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  those  islands 
were  giants."  And  in  speaking  of  his  Milesian  invasion  he  says,  ^'  which 
was  the  fifth  from  the  deluge  except  the  Fomorians  or  natives." 

But  in  the  same  manner  the  Gadelians  were  called  giants  and  aborigines. 
"These  Gacluli  or  giants,"  says  Valiancy,  *'were  in  possession  of  the 
Brittainic  isles  when  the  Cymmerii  or  Walsh  repossessed  themselves  of 
Britain,  for  they  were  the  primitive  inhabitants.  In  commemoration  of 
their  expulsion  of  those  Gaduli  or  tall  men  they  annually  burnt  a  giant 
figure  of  wicker  work.  From  that  time  the  Gaeduli  remained  inhabiting 
Ireland,  Mann  and  the  north  of  Scotland."     Coll.  Vol.  IV. 

In  his  Ogygia,  vol.  I,  p.  7,  0*Flaherty  has  as  follows:  "  The  first  ad- 
venturers who  arrived  in  Ireland  after  the  deluge  were  Partholan  and  his 
followers.  Some  write  that  he  found  it  planted  with  inhabitants,  but  they 
came  here  soon  after  him.  Our  historians  call  them  Fomhoraigh  or  as  we 
call  them  in  English  Fomorians,  which  name  the  antiquarians  give  to  all 
those  foreign  invaders,  who  have  made  descents  into  Ireland  in  opposition  to 
the  first  inhabitants ;  and  they  tell  us  they  were  all  the  offsprings  of  Cham 
from  Africa,  except  the  Fomorians  or  first  colonists  to  whom  they  assign 
no  other  settlement  or  origin  than  Ireland. 

The  Latins  have  termed  such  people  Aborigines  or  natives,  because  their 
origin  cannot  be  traced  any  higher  and  the  (Greeks  call  them  Gigantes  or 
giants  ir^^r^^^^y  earth-born),  that   is  born  of  the  earth,  because  they  came 
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from  no  other  country,  but  lika  trees  and  herba  were  first  produced  from 
the  eortli  by  vegetation,  of  whom  Virgil ; 

Haec  Nemora  ladigenae  Fauul   Nymphoeque  tenebraat 
Geneciue  rlrum  truncis  et  duro  robore  aata. 

"The  DKtlve  Fauas  and  Nymphs  thuae  groves  possessed. 
And  a  race  of  men  epruag  from  trunks  ot  trees 
Aod  the  stoiiL  oak," 


Aod  Juvenal: 

Qui  rupto  rabore  natt, 
Composltlque  luto  aullos  habuere  parentaa. 

"Who  aprUDg  Irom  the  shatured  oak 
And  formed  ol  clay,  no  other  parents  had." 

"  Nor  indeed,"  be  continues,  "  doe§  the  name  import  any  extraordinary 
stature  ot  body.  We  reail  nowhere  that  men  were  taller  before  the  deluge 
than  they  are  at  present ;  there  have  been  men  in  all  ages  of  a  raonatrouB 
and  gigantic  stature,  but  very  few.  The  long  and  happy  life  wliich  the 
patriarchs  and  men  who  lived  in  the  infancy  of  the  world  were  blessed  with 
added  nothing  to  their  stature.  Tlie  raveu,  as  is  obvious,  by  many  years 
surpasseth  a  man  ic  lengtli  of  life ;  nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  he 
should  have  as  large  a  body,  from  whence  we  may  infer  that  giants  in 
Scripture  should  not  be  understood  as  men  of  an  uncommon  magnitude  ;  but 
are  taken  aa  tyrants,  and  tlie  first  inhabitants  or  natives ;  ao  much  for  the 
etymology  of  the  word. 

Nemedh,  the  third iu  descent  fromTsitb,  the  brother  of  Partholan,  being 
impelled  and  actuated  by  similar  motives  to  fame  and  glory,  was  the  second 
after  the  flood  that  immigraUid  to  this  kingdom.  The  third  and  fourth 
colonies  were  the  Firbolg  and  the  Tuatha  Dadansn,  that  is,  a  people  who 
adored  and  enrolled  mother  Danan  with  her  three  sons  as  goda. 

Fifthly,  the  Milesians  from  Spain  succeeded  them,  a  Scottic  colony  o' 
Scythian  origin,  who  possessed  and  governed  this  nation  longer  than  any 
other  invaders."  "  The  cliieftains  of  those  four  colonies  are  said  to  have 
been  descended  equally  alike  as  the  Milesians  from  the  same  father 
Sfagog,  the  grandson  of  Noah  by  Japhet  and  to  have  all  spoken  the  Scottic 
language." 

Now,  first,  supposing  all  those  different  colonies  to  have  spoken,  as  he  has 
said,  the  same  Scottic  language,  this  language  from  its  name  is  Scythic.  It, 
however,  eonld  not  possibly  have  been  the  Scythic  of  Western,  or  Northern 
Asia,  for,  as  a  matter  of  faet.  we  find  the  Irish  to  have  hardly  any  percep- 
tible kinship  to  those  languages.  Nine  out  of  ten  Irish  words  are,  accord- 
ing to  Valiancy  and  the  profoundest  investigators  into  this  subject,  either 
Cbaldaic,  Arabic,  Syriac  or  Hindostanic ;  consequently  the  Irish  is  of 
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that  class  of  languages  which  belongs  to  the  Scythic  of  Central  and  South- 
ern Asia.  It  is  the  language  of  the  ancient  f  ounden  of  Babylon  and  Nin- 
eveh, and  of  those  Persians  settled  in  early  times  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Erythrian  Sea  towards  India  and  of  the  Peninsula  of  Arabia  and  the  Sa- 
baeans  towards  the  straits  of  Babel  Mandeb.  By  some  philologers  all  this 
class  of  languages  have  been  called  Cu  shite ;  for  the  word  the  Persians  call 
Cus  and  also  Sus  and  Cis,  as  in  their  name  of  country  Cisiana  or  Susiana^ 
the  Chaldaeans  and  Syrians  call  Cuth  which  is  the  veritable  South,  Seyth 
and  Scot.  This  race  of  Souths  has  been  very  renowned  on  the  earth  and 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  in  the  course  of  the  ages  to  have  had  a  dyn- 
asty or  dynasties  of  their  own  on  the  ancient  throne  of  Egypt,  perhaps 
other  dynasties  besides  the  Shepherd  kings :  and  they  may  also  be  sup- 
posed to  have  dominated  in  ancient  Ethiopia,  especially  in  its  kingdom  of 
Meroe,  situated  among  the  rivers,  the  African  Mesipotamca,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Nile? 

To^ake  the  distinction  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Scythians 
as  plain  as  is  necessary  let  us  have  the  following :  — 

The  Persians  say  that  the  Tourani  or  Northern  Scythians  were  so  called 
from  Tour,  a  son  of  Feridoun  a  King  of  Persia  of  the  first  dynasty,  named 
Pish-dadians ;  that  Tour  had  an  elder  brother  named  Irag,  who  had  Persia 
for  his  inheritance ;  and  Tour  was  obliged  to  pass  the  Gihon  or  Oxus 
and  to  reign  in  the  Transoxane  Provinces.  Much  has  been  written  in  this 
strain,  but  the  learned  d'Herbelot  clearly  proves  that  neither  was  Turques- 
tan  named  from  Tour  nor  Iran  from  Irag,  as  the  Persians  fabulously  re- 
late. 

The  Arabians,  Persians  and  Turks  have,  however,  always  distinguished 
the  Northern  from  the  Southern  Scythians.  * '  By  the  names  Jaguige  and 
Maguige,  Gog  and  Magog,  says  d'Herbelot,  they  understand  the  same  as 
they  do  by  Gin  and  Magin  or  Tchin  and  Matchin,  that  is  the  Northern 
Chinese  and  Southern  Chinese.** 

For  ages  the  Southern  Scythians  or  Persians  had  been  at  war  with  the 
Northern  Scythians,  representing  them  as  demons  and  always  respecting 
them  as  barbarians. 

*'The  Persians,"  says  Valiancy,  **  were  Scythians  descended  from 
Mount  Caucasus;  they  first  settled  about  the  Caspian  Sea;  then  in 
Armenia  and  finally  in  Persia.  The  ancient  history  of  tho.  Persians  is  the 
history  of  those  Southern  Scythians,  the  ancestors  of  the  Irish." 

Iran  i.e.,  Persia.    Iran  and  Touran,  i.e.,  Southern  and  Northern  Scythia. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  the  people  of  any  of  those  invasions  of  Ireland, 
above  enumerated,  to  have  come  into  the  country  speaking  a  language 
different  from  that  spoken  by  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  are  we 
to  suppose  them  to  have  adopted  the  language  of  the  country  or  to  have 
imposed  their  own  upon  it? 
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As  to  the  FomorinQS  a  person  would  be  apt  to  tliiak  O'Plalicrty  not 
I  quite  coDsistent  in  his  narrative  ;  for  he  now  appears  to  call  them  the  first  io- 
'  habitantsor  aborigines  and  then  says  '  thejcame  soon  after  the  first  iDbabit- 
uits.'  He  then  goes  back  again  and  implies  them  to  have  been  aborigines ; 
I  suppose  fearing  from  the  start  that  if  he  fell  completely  in  wilb  the  idea 
that  his  Scots,  Milesians  or  Gaels  were  the  Fomoriaoa  he  would  have  fallen 
into  the  trap  of  those  who  bad  Used  the  descent  of  the  Fomoriaoa  frcm 
Cham  or  Sham  instead  of  Japhcth  Gadul  (as  this  last  Is  written  in  the  old 
MSS.),  the  son  of  Noah.  He  may  not  possibly  have  been  actuated  by 
this  thought,  but  lie  seems  to  have  beatea  round  the  business  a  good  deal, 
perhaps  in  a  way  quite  natural  to  him. 

Gadul  means  amercliant,  Canaanite,  etc., and  the  Fomoraigh  were  emi- 
nently  eogagt-d  in  the  sea-faring  bnainesa.  Is  it  more  liiicly  then  they 
were  descended  from  Japheth  Gadcl  than  from  Cham,  not  because  I  con- 
sider it  of  any  importanco  to  know  which  of  tliose  names  that  son  of  Noah, 
they  say  was  their  ancestor,  l>ore,  but  Iwcauae  the  history  or  tradition  of 
the  Scots  traces  back  to  Japheth  and  the  Fomaraigh  were  the  people  he 
lias  under  his  Aftb  head  and  whom  he  calls  Scots? 

Some  profound  ethnological  and  philulogieal  investigators  have  found 
great  difficulty  to  distinguish  among  the  races  the  people  called  Shemites. 
Tbey  seemed  to  me  by  the  tone  they  adopted  before  they  had  finished 
with  the  subject  as  if  they  somehow  understood  the  Cuahites  and  Shemites 
to  have  been  the  same  people  if  not  the  latter  to  have  been,  so  to  speak, 
the  genus  which  included  the  former,  somewhat  as  a  species,  and  the  form 
Shem,  anciently  pronounced  Sham,  to  have  been  but  a  verbal  variation  of 
Cham? 

It  appears  now  plain  froni  a  consideration  of  the  whole  mytbico-historic 
exhibit  that  tlie  people  called  Fomorians  were  the  only  people  whom  the 
Irish  histories  allow  t«  have  effectually  conquered  the  country  at  the  time 
tbeir  greatMilesiuu  invasion  is  said  to  have  taken  place ;  and  consequently 
the  Fomoriana  must  have  been  identical  with  the  Scots. 

Speaking  in  the  Ogygia  Vol.  II.  191,  O'Fiaherty  says :  "  I  find  this  Seal, 
the  father-in-law  of  Tuathal  (Teehtmhar)  called  king  of  P'omoir,  by  which 
I  conclude  he  was  king  of  Finland  and  that  tltose  nortbern  inbabitanls  ( now 
the  Danes,  Swedes,  lotbians,  aod  the  people  of  Finland),  were  anciently 
known  to  as  by  the  appellation  of  Fomaraigh,  that  is,  Fomorians,  whom 
we  have  called  Locblanians.  from  their  piractical  depredations,  because 
tbey  were  remarkable,  since  the  eighth  century  for  their  invasions  and 
piracies ;  and  by  others  they  were  denominated  Normans  from  their  sita- 
ntioo." 

According  to  the  Bookof  Lecan  their  Ithwasa  Fomborian  and  according 
to  tbe  general  Irish  history  their  Itb  was  one  of  the  Scottic  family  which 
conquered  the  country  ;  consequently  tbe  Scots  ur  Jlilesians  who  conquered 

e  country  in  that  celebrated  Gadelian  expedition  were  Fomhorians. 
fi— d 
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The  distinction  in  the  Gaelic  mind  between  the  Fomhorians  who  were  the 
aborigines  of  a  country  and  the  Fomorians  who  were  the  sea  rovers  must 
have  arisen  in  the  popular  mind  after  Christianity  had  been  introduced  or 
after  they  had  come  to  know  from  the  Bible  that  there  had  been  a  deluge. 
It  WQS  then  conceived  that  after  that  catastrophe  had  taken  place  there 
were  no  aborigines  of  the  race  of  Adam  left  in  any  country  and  that  those 
who  in  the  after  ages,  came  to  be  deemed  the  aborigines  in  contradis- 
tinction to  all  others  must  need  have  themselves  arisen  from  those  who  had 
been  at  some  time  colonists  and  were  of  the  stock  of  Noah.  These  were 
Fomharaigh  in  a  good  sense,  being  however,  in  the  idea,  of  a  rather  inferior 
grade  to  the  Scots.  But  the  idea  entertained  of  the  Fomharaigh,  considered 
as  invaders,  must  have  been  akin  to  that  afterwards,  entertained  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  the 
terrible  Scandanavian  Sea  Rovers  who  for  a  long  course  of  ages  brought 
so  much  sorrow  and  destruction  to  those  people.  In  this  sense  Fomhar- 
aigh would  mean  literally '  foes  of  the  sea,'  or  enemies  whom  the  sea  might 
bring  to  them  at  any  time  and  unexpectedly. 

If  it  be  a  coixect  opinion  that  the  Scots  or  Phoenicicans  of  the  earlier 
ages  followed  in  their  sea-faring  life  for  the  most  part  trade  and  did  not 
incline  to  invasion  or  conquest  unless  in  very  rare  cases  in  which  they 
absolutely  found  they  would  have  to  provide  homes  for  their  people,  and 
as  to  the  early  ages  to  which  we  refer  there  appears  nothing  in  the  history 
to  controvert  it,  we  then  might  safely  decide  this  ancient  Fomhoraio  people 
not  to  have  been  usually  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  such  hatred 
and  terror  as  were  the  Scandinavians  of  the  Christian  ages  wont  to  be 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  upon  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  prey. 

In  the  later  ages,  that  is  the  ages  of  the  Roman  empire  the  ports  and 
harbors  of  the  Mediterranean  were  the  rendezvous  for  swarms  of  piratical 
craft,  which  Pompey  and  other  commanders,  to  the  praise  of  their  mem- 
ory should  it  be  said,  took  pains  to  clear  from  the  sea,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  able  to  effect  this. 

With  reference  to  the  Firbolgs  I  may  say  that  this  Bolg  is  by  an  elision 
of  an  or  can  at  the  end  for  Bolgean  or  Belgian  and  means  literally  child  of 
Baal.  Of  the  great  divinity  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians  Baal  was  an 
appellation  and  therefore,  Bolgae  was  for  Bolgean  or  more  fully  Baal- 
gaethan,  i.e.,  Baal-gotten.  Mr.  Beauford,  in  speaking  of  the  ancient 
Milesians,  says:  *' Whence  in  the  most  ancient  Poems  we  find  them  dis- 
tinguished as  Siol  ra  Bolgae  and  Slioght  ra  Bealidh  or  Slioght  Mileadh, 
that  is,  the  race  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal ;  an  appellation  which  as 
universally  distinguished  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  EuroiK?  as  that  of 
Christians  doth  at  present."  **  But  when  the  Belgae  are  mentioned  in  the 
Irish  Poems  and  history  in  contradistinction  to  the  Milesians  they  signify 
the   Plebeians  or   herdsmen,  from  Bol,   horned  cattle,  whence  Bolg  or 
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Bolga,  a  herdsman  or  keeper  of  horned  cattle,  by  reason  tbat  this  species 
of  animals  was  dedicated  to  Baal  or  Bol,"  Again:  "  Miledh  Fene  signi- 
fies a  learned  nobleman  or  druid."  He  then  mentions  as  eqnivalents 
Baal,  Heal,  Beul,  Bol,  Heiil.  till  and  Oil.  "  Ull  or  the  siio,  which  in  this 
dialect  was  the  same  as  Bial,  whence  Ullagh,  the  worshippers  of  the  sun 
and  their  country  UUadh  or  Dllin,"  i.e.,  UUter,  Vail.  Coll.  III.  290-2. 

In  reference  to  the  fonn  Baal  or  Bolg,  appended  to  names.  Valiancy 
says:  "Baal  is  only  an  epithet  in  the  Canaanitish  tongue,  tike  Arz  in  the 
Persian."  As  Ethbaal  or  Iihbaal;  Gndarz,  a  proper  name  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, etc. 

After  Tiernach  has  he^un.  his  annals  with  the  statement  that  the  father 
of  Ughan  mor  was  then  ri^igning.  King  of  ErinatTara  and  Cimbaeth  ('or 
as  others  wrote  Liccus')  vaa  king  at  Emhain  and  after  stating,  without 
specifying  any  as  such,  that  thirty  kings  of  the  Lageniana  had  dominated 
over  Ireland  from  the  time  of  Labhradh  Longsech  to  that  of  Cathair  mor, 
the  next  king  whom  he  gives  specifically  to  Ireland  is  Duach  Dalta  Deag- 
haidh.  Be  has  placed  him,  too,  where  be  appears  to  belong,  namely,  in 
the  sixth  generation  before  Conair  mor,  which  is  about  the  seventh  before 
the  Christian  era.  After  that  he  has  Eochaidb  Areamh  in  his  proper 
place,  namely,  about  half  distance  between  Duach  and  Conair  mor. 
Eouhaidh  Feidhloch  ho  placed  just  before  the  latter  and  in  the  old  genealo- 
gies he  is  put  down  as  his  brothar,  whether  or  not  that  were  so. 

The  sum  of  those  whom  Tiernach  allowed  to  have  been  kings  of  Ireland 
of  the  race  of  Labhradh  Longsech,  down  to  and  including  hia  Cathair  mor 
can  be  counted  in  the  history  and  among  them  he  appears  to  have  in- 
cluded the  few  kings  of  the  clan  of  Ruidhri,  which  were  for  this  space,  as 
if  he  undci'stood  said  Ruidhri  to  have  been  of  male  descent  from  hia 
Labhradh  Longsech,  whom  he  seems  to  have  thought  had  introduced  a 
dynasty  in  hia  person,  whose  descendants  so  long  held  the  government  of 
the  country. 

Before  Conn  Cead-Cathach  Tiernach  has  seven  kings  of  the  Cruthni  or 
Picts  to  have  ruled  Ireland,  which  to  my  mind  is  the  same  as  to  say  that 
seven  kings  of  the  Scots  ruled  there.  But  he  seems  to  have  had  in  his 
mind  some  variety  or  class  of  the  Scots;  for  those  men  he  refers  to 
were  of  the  descent  of  Otild  Aron  and  Duach  Dalta  Deagh,  although  he 
might  have  thought  differently.  My  main  tabulation  will  show  the  filiation 
of  five  of  these  ;  but  the  whole  seven  I  take  to  be,  as  in  his  conception : 
FoidMimidh  Rechtmhor,  son  of  Tuathal  Techtmhar,  son  of  Fiachaidh 
Findalaidh,  son  of  Feredhach  Find  Fectoach,  son  of  Crimthan  Nia  Nair, 
son  of  Lughaidh  Riabh-n-dearg  with  hie  grandfather  Eochaidh  Areamh. 
Whether  or  not  Tiernach  knew  their  male  descent  they  were  such  Scota 
as  the  country  produced  and  of  a  piece  with  those  who  had  preceded 
Ibem  at  Tara,  of  the  dominating  race  which  he  has  referred  to. 
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Bat  we  are  to  remember  in  this  case  that  the  name  of  Cruthni  some- 
times became  attached  to  a  family  in  those  ages  through  female  descent 
and  so  should  not  be  properly  thought  to  have  interfered  with  the  line 
of  the  descent  as  ordinarily  thought  of. 

Of  those  sorts  of  Cruthni  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  given  in  the 
genealogies  in  the  appendix  to  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland.  Here  we  are  in- 
formed that  through  the  marriage  of  Core,  King  of  Munster,  who  was  the 
sixth  in  male  descent  from  Mogh  Nuadhat,  to  the  daughter  of  Feredhach, 
King  of  the  Picts  of  Alban,  his  sons  named  Carbri  Cruthnechan  or  the  Pict 
and  Mani  Leamhna,  when  they  came  of  age  settled  in  Alban  on  their 
mother's  inheritance  and  so  became  the  ancestors  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Lennox  and  of  Magh  Gherghin,  or  the  Mcams,  which  afterwards,  in  the 
general  mind,  were  of  course,  not  distinguishable  from  the  Picts  of  male 
descent.  Another  brother  of  theirs  named  Cronan,  it  is  said,  became 
ancestor  of  the  Cruthni  of  the  kingdom  of  Emhain.  You  see,  therefore, 
any  number  of  Picts,  so  called,  might  have  arisen  from  Rctish  mothers, 
and  still  they  be  in  their  father's  line  real  Scots. 

Moreover,  Tiemach  says  that  there  were  thirty  kings  from  Leth  Cuind 
from  the  time  of  Lughaidh-Riahb-n-dearg,  the  grandson  of  King  Achy 
Areamh,  which  Lughaidh  lived  about  75  years  B.  C.  to  Diarmid, 
the  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol,  who  died  about  566  A.  D.  For  this  period, 
coming  as  it  does  within  the  properly  historic  times,  this  number  can  be 
arrived  at  as  correct  by  a  reckoning  in  the  histories. 

O'Flaherty  calls  Cathair  Mor  the  last  of  the  Lagenian  line  of  kings  on 
the  throne  of  Ireland.  By  this  we  are  to  understand  him  as  saying  that 
Cathair  Mor  was  the  last  king  of  Ireland  of  the  race  of  Labradh  Longsech. 
But  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Lagenians  should  have  now  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  give  up  to  others  than  their  own  race  the  throne  of  Tara, 
which  they  had  held  so  long.  Considering  their  past  it  might  be  thought 
an  act  of  very  remarkable  self-denial  on  their  part.  He  says  that  of  Ca- 
thair's  thirty  sons  there  were  only  ten  who  left  any  descendants  after  them ! 
In  many  respects  the  character  of  King  Cathair  resembled  that  of  Ughan 
Mor.  The  latter  had  twenty-two  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  amongst 
those  25  children  he  had  Ireland  divided  into  equal  parts !  >  Upon  the 
celebrated  Will  of  Cathair  Mor  Valiancy,  and  the  historical  critics  used  to 
like  to  comment.  I,  for  my  part,  have  sometimes  reflected  that  our  Cathair 
Mor  must  needs  have  been  as  great  and  as  real  a  monarch  of  Ireland  as 
was  our  Ughan  Mor  before  him !  Some  of  the  historians  make  our  Cathair 
Mor  to  have  been  slain  by  the  Lugenians  of  Tara ;  others  by  Conn  Ced 
Cathach.  The  former  are  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  latter ;  for 
Cathair  Mor  did  not  live  in  the  time  of  King  Conn,  but  was  five  genera- 
tions later.  They  have  doubtless,  hit  their  mark  better,  who  have  con- 
nected Nuadhat  Nect,  Cathair's  tenth  ancestor,  with  Conair  Mor,  the  4th 
ancestor  of  Conn. 
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Ani],  by  the  way,  if  you  count  up  that  geucalogical  lUt  o(  Cathair  Mor, 
iiom  Kiiidltat  Nei.-t  to  Ughan  Mor,  inclusive  of  those  two,  you  will  find  it 
tocuuiaio  just.  21  nnmes,  the  aaine  number  contained  in  the  line  of  Conair 
Mor,  from  Uie  latter  to  Uglian  Mor,  Uieae  two  inclusive;  and  tlie  same 
number  exactly  in  the  line  of  Mac  Conn  from  Feiulni  mc  Edbolg,  corre- 
^ondlng  to  Conair  Mor,  to  Itli,  these  two  inclusive.  This  Ls  quite  natural, 
youeee,  there  seeming  nothing  forced  or  artilicial  about  it 

Here  are  landmarks,  for  example :  Conair  Mor ;  FeruUu ;  Nuadhat  Nect. 

Now,  between  Couair  Mor  and  Aengus  Tuirmac  there  ia  just  the  same 
number  as  between  Feruliu  and  Eosamban  in  the  other  column ;  and  aa 
there  are  between  Nuadhat  Noct  and  Fergua  Fortaraliail  in  the  otlier. 
Also  between  these  last  points  mentioned  and  Ughan  Mor  Uiere  are  just 
the  same  number  in  each. 

By  writing  the  name  of  Fiachaidh  Findalaidh  oa  Fiachaidh  Find,  occa- 
sionally giving  the  genitive  for  the  nominative,  as  Fiathach  Find,  some 
early  transcribers  have  availed  to  make  in  print,  two  men  out  of  one,  for 
these  two  varieties  of  form  refer  to  the  same  man  who  was  ancestor  to 
the  historical  Dal  Fiathach  race  of  Ulster. 

In  a  foot  note  top.  118  of  Heating's  hisloty  of  Ireland,  put  there  by  the 
translator,  we  get  the  geographical  limits  in  Ireland,  at  least,  of  sume  of 
those  tribes  of  kindred  origin  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Ii  is  Ai 
follows:  "  Dal  Ariadhe  (Daul  Arree)  was  co-extensive  with  the  present 
county  of  Down;  and  Dal  Biada  {i.e.,  in  Ireland),  with  the  present 
county  of  Antrim. ' '  Whether  or  not  this  were  so  for  any  age  or  length  of 
tjme  it  is  6een  the  Dal  Fiathach  race  is  distinguishable  from  the  Dal 
Araidh  and  from  the  Dul  Riada.  They  were,  of  course,  all  of  kindred 
origin,  the  Dal  Araidh  tracing  back  to  Rndliri  mor. 

This  Ruidhri  whose  name  is  seen  in  tlie  left-hand  column  of  the  three  I 
gave  for  illustration  and  comparison  I  do  not  understand  to  have  been 
himself  king  of  Irdand,  but  he  was  KiOg  of  Ulster,  or  Kvrania,  and  when 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island  cunie  into  the  hands  of  his  family  in  the 
person  of  his  sons  that  clan  held  it  for  siiveral  reigns  at  intervals  before 
and  after  the  Christian  era.  How  the  Degadians  attained  to  power  at  the 
time  thoy  did  in  tiie  faije  of  the  power  of  the  clan  of  Ruidhri  is  perhaps  to 
he  explained  by  their  superiority  at  the  time  in  military  strength. 

The  Ogygia,  however,  presents  an  item  (II.  149)  which  perhaps  may  be 
taken  into  account  iu  connection  with  the  circumstances  of  this  case. 
The  words  are  as  follows:  "Queen  Mesibocalla,  the  granddaughter  of 
King  Achy  Areamh  by  his  daughter  Esa  and  Coochobar,  King  of  Ulster, 
by  bis  son,  Cormac  Conlingae,  was  the  mother  of  Couair  Ist,  monarch 
of  Ireland,  by  King  Edarscol."  Again:  "  Edania,  the  daughter  of  Eadar, 
lord  of  Eochraidh,  after  whom  Bena  Edair,  near  Dublin  was  called,  had  a 
daughter  by  King  Achy,  named  Esa,  who  marrj-ing  Cormac  Conlingas, 
King  of  Ulster,  had  by  him  Mesibocalla,  King  Eadarscoll's  queen." 
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But  the  old  Saxon  Scotch  Chronicles  say  that  Caractacus  was  son  to  a 
daughter  of  Metellan,  his  father  being  named  Gadallan,  son  to  Cadall. 
And  Mr.  Beauford  calls  Conair  mor,  son  of  Trenmor,  t.e.,  son  of  great 
strength,  instead  of  son  to  Eadarscol.  But  since  that  a  comparison  of 
Fordun  and  DeWyntoun's  lists  with  those  of  the  Irish  histories  evidently 
shows  Caractacus  and  Conair  mor  to  have  been  identical,  those  two  ac- 
counts, since  they  represent  the  same  thing,  in  somewhat  different  ways, 
must  be  plainly  reconcilable. 

As  to  Cadall  and  Cadallan  I  have  explained  above  in  a  general  way,  why 
these  forms  may  have  come  to  have  been  introduced ;  but  Caractacus  or 
Caratake  is  not  Cathair  or  Conair  any  more  than  Cadallan  is  Eadarscol  or 
Cadall  Eoghan.  Only  back  to  Cadall,  which  implies  his  father's  father, 
do  the  old  chronicles  take  their  Caractacus  genealogy.  But  it  is  in  the 
Gaelic  we  are  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  those  word-forms  and  not 
in  the  Welsh  or  Cambro-British  in  which  the  forms  do  not  appear. 

The  Gaelic  Cadal  (note  the  d  unasplrated  in  this  case)  means  *  sleep/ 
Cadalan,  diminutive  of  Cadal,  a  short  sleep  ^  a  nap.'  Then  we  have  the 
same  word  with  the  d  aspirated,  Cadhal,  meaning  Call,  cabbage,  colewort ; 
and  "the  same  word  contracted  into  Cal,  *  sleep/  slumber,  Calain,  a  couch, 
bcA ;  Call,  a  house,  church,  hood,  veil.  And  then  old  Gaelic  Cadall  (d 
unaspirated)  a  battle,  Cadallan,  a  little  battle,  a  skirmish.  As  applied  to 
a  man  these  terms  would  mean  respectively  and  literally  a  warrior,  com- 
mander, with  the  diminutive  or  offspring  of  the  first  implied  in  the  second 
case.  Sleep  would  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  same  ancient  root  as  slap, 
I.e. ,  Saxon  Sleap  ?  And  Slap  implies  battle,  war.  The  root  of  sleep  would 
also  imply  rest,  a  place  to  rest  in  or  sleep  ;  a  lodge,  hut,  house. 

The  commonest  word  in  the  Gaelic  for  battle  is  Cath  and  the  two  forms 
Cathal  or  Ckthmhail  and  Cathair  or  Cathfhair,  being  occasionally  trans- 
lated into  our  name  Charles,  shows  that  they  were  understood  as  equiva- 
lents in  meaning,  when  used  as  a  personal  appellation,  at  least  to  some 
extent. 

The  Gaelic  Sgealp  (they  have  the  combination  Sg  usually  for  Sc)  means 
a  ^lap  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  i.e.,  our  word  Skelp,  a  smart  stroke, 
then  the  sound  of  the  blow  given,  a  howl,  squall,  yell,  etc.  Sgalan  means 
a  stage,  scaffold,  hut.  Sgail,  a  shade,  shadow,  spectre,  ghost;  a  veil, 
covering,  a  pretense  ;  a  cloud. 

One  of  the  meanings  of  Neul  or  Nial  is  cloud,  i.e.,  something  which  ob- 
scures, renders  dark,  covers.  Consequently  De  Wyntoun's  Edarste-Nyl, 
for  Eadar-Scol,  would  mean  the  Steidh-neil  or  stead-cover,  i.e.,  house  cover 
or  roof  of  Eadar ;  but  as  a  personal  appellation  it  would  mean  the  *  chief 
man  ;  '  for  Ste  or  Steid  would  be  here  for  Saxon  Stead,  properly  the  wall, 
gall,  inclosure  and  Nyl  would  mean  the  daemh,  dome  or  covering  of  such 
inclosure.  The  appellation  would  also  imply  in  it  the  idea  of  intelligence, 
the  particle  ed  (here  in  the  fuller  form  Edar),  meaning  wisdom,  intelli- 
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gencp,  knowledge,  being  the  root  of  our  word  teach  and  the  flist  com- 
[tuuent  ill  till-  oldei'  Eilbolg,  which  we  identify  with  tttia,  in  the  equivalent 
list  of  names  uf  our  ancestors. 

Although  tliey  any  the  name  EadarScol  means  an  interpreter,  being,  as 
they  suppose,  froto  Eadar,  interposition  and  Sgoil  a  school,  whence 
Sgoiiear,  a  Scholar,  still  I  auc  no  guud  reason  why  it  should  not  be  under- 
stood to  have  not  only  this  but  any  of  its  root  meanings  also,  in  whii-b  it 
would  stand  aa  a  historical  equivalent  for  their  Cadallan.  And  then  their 
Cadall,  Cadhal,  Caehal  or  Coll  would  have  to  fit  on  to  Eoglian,  as  well  it 
might,  seeing  that  Koghan  is  occasionally  spelled  Kuchal  and  Kochan 
as  well  as  Cathmhael  or  Cawil!  means  primitively  '  leader.'  Or,  would 
the  name  Kadarscol  have  been  assumed  or  given  in  this  case  coiisc- 
qui'nt  upon  the  man's  marriage  with  the  great-granddaughter  of  Eadnr 
above  mentioned?  Eadarscol  would  thus  mean  the  ciiild,  clan  or  Idn  of 
Eadar ;  or  Eadarste-Nyl,  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Eadar. 

Aa  to  the  man  Metellan,  whose  daughter  the  chroniclers  say  was  the 
mother  of  Carntake,  I  may  say  that  I  have  met  with  no  such  form  of  name 
as  Metellan  either  in  the  Gaelic  or  Welsh.  Bat,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  this  casea|>erson  might  think  it  had  been  put  down  by  mistake  for 
Maclaedhan,  i.e.,  MU-edh-an,  being  the  diminutive  of  Mileilh  and  meaning 
the  son  of  a  Milesian,  Gael  or  Scot.  It  may,  however,  have  been  formed 
from  the  root  meiteal,  metal,  so  tliat  Metellan  would  thus  mean,  as  we 
would  say,  'a man  of  metal,"  moaning  a  spirited,  courageous  person. 
This  Metellan,  whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of  the  name  he  went  by, 
is  put  down  as  ninth  lineal  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  Fergus  1st,  so 
that  be  must  have  been  understood  as  a  Gael,  and,  therefore,  the  first  ex- 
planation I  have  given  of  the  form  of  name  they  have  given  him,  although 
it  might  appear  to  some  the  most  unlikely,  would  not  be  without  probabil- 
ity fn  its  favor,  as  conveying  first  the  proper  root  idea,  apd  secondly  the 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  appellation. 

When  the  ancient  Sason  Scotch  Clhronicles,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  on  our 
subject,  are  fully  compared  with  those  of  the  ancient  Irish  upon  the  same 
subject  there  will  be  really  found  to  be  no  difference  between  them,  as  to 
the  matter  under  consideration.  Both  lines  of  history  have  evidently  been 
much  mystified,  but  careful  investigation  and  comparison  throws  off  the 
veil. 

The  Scotch  genealogical  list  of  Feigns,  the  son  of  Ere,  as  given  by  An- 
drew de  Wyntoun,  serves  as  an  indicator  of  the  descent,  in  which  a  person 
would  ihink  the  channel  had  been  made  so  broad  in  places  as  to  admit  the 
sailing  of  other  craft  besides  that  of  the  line  of  Fergus ;  but  still  this  is 
not  so  in  fact,  for  although  be  gives  14  names  from  Fergus  II.  to  Conair 
II,,  these  twoincluded  instead  of  10  which  is  the  proper  number;  and  39 
between  Fergus  and  Aengua  Tuirmac.  these  two  included,  instead  of  27, 
the  proper  number,  still,  this  filling  up,  as  may  b«  understood  by  a  study 
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of  the  word-forms,  in  their  connections  was  done  by  the  putting  into  the 
list  of  epithets  of  these  men,  which  perhaps  were  used  to  have  been  applied 
to  them  in  addition  to  their  real  names,  and  which  he  employed  to  fill  oat 
his  meter.  In  giving  the  tliree  parallel  columns  of  names  to  the  extent  of 
which  I  give  them  after  our  list  proper  I  had  in  view  other  considerations 
besides  the  important  one  of  the  comparison  of  numbers  of  descents  in 
periods,  namely  that  they  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject,  which  in 
parts  I  had  to  explain  in  connection  with  my  list ;  for,  firstly,  in  reading 
over  some  Gaelic  histories  as  concerning  the  origin  of  Fiachaidh  Fermhara, 
who  is  represented  as  brother  of  Enna  Aighneach  and  son  of  Aengns 
Tuirmae,*  I  thought  I  had  noticed  some  things  which,  at  least,  the  modem 
mind  would  not  be  likely  to  pass  over  without  some  investigation  and  criti- 
<;ism.  But  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  variation  in  sentiment  in  the 
ancient  authorities  as  to  the  fact  of  the  descent  in  this  case,  I  concluded 
that  if  there  were  found  even  some  verbal  differences  as  to  it  these  must  be 
reconcilable  in  some  way.     How  this  stands  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

Secondly.  I  have  thought  that  I  had  detected  some  variations  in  the 
ancient  accounts  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  clan  of  Deaghaidh, 
through  which  in  the  male  line  the  descent  is  reckoned ;  and,  although  I 
have  been  able  to  find  no  variation  in  the  accounts  as  to  the  fact  itself  of 
the  descent  being  from  Aengus  Tuirmac  to  Deaghaidh  and  from  the 
latter  to  Conair  II. ,  still  there  appeared  to  me  such  variations  in  the  his- 
tory at  this  juncture  that  I  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
general  examination  of  it,  and  to  give  a  general  exposition  concerning 
it  here,  in  which  as  a  result  my  conclusions  will  be  plain. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  clan  of  Deaghaidh  I  found  in  O'Halloran's  His- 
tory of  Ireland,  under  the  head  of  Duach  Dalta  Deaghaidh,  as  follows: 
*'  He  had  a  younger  brother  called  Deaghaidh,  both  of  whom  the  Book  of 
Munstcr  declares  to  have  ])cen  as  gallant  and  intrepid  heroes  as  Ireland  then 
produced.  The  same  authority  acquaints  us  that  consequent  upon  a  dis* 
pute  about  the  succession  Duach  had  his  brother's  eyes  put  out.  Hence 
Duach  was  called  Dalta  Deaghaidh  or  Blinder  of  Deaghaidh." 

**0'Flaherty,'*  he  continues,  "treats  this  as  a  fable,  pretending  that 
Duach  had  no  brother,  and  that  he  got  the  epithet  of  Dalta  Deaghaidh 
from  the  generous  reception  he  gave  to  the  exiled  Deaghaidh  and  from  his 
adoi)ting  him  as  his  child.     But  neither  the  Psaltar  of  Cashel  nor  the  Book 


*  Aengus  Tuirmach  Teamhrach,  i.e.,  Aengas  Tairmac  of  Tara,  has  boen  entered  in  the  his- 
tories in  Christian  times  under  the  form  Enos : 

Tlie  Annals  of  Cluan  Macnoise  speak  of  him  as  follows:  *'  Enos  succeeded  and  was  a  rery 
good  king.  Ho  left  two  goodly  and  noble  sona,  Enna  Aighneach  and  Fiagha  Ferwara.  The 
most  part  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  descend  of  bis  son  Ennti.  and  the  kings  of  ScoUand,  for  the 
most  part,  descended  of  Piagh.i,  so  as  the  great  houRes  of  both  kingdoms  derive  their  pedigrees 
from  them.  He  was  of  the  .Sept  of  Ere  won  and  reigned  32  years/'  the  four  Masters  say  sixty, 
**and  then  died  quietly  in  his  bed  at  Taragh.'*  Notwithstanding  this  he  may  not  have  beea 
king  of  Ireland  but    his  son  was. 


of  Lecao,  whicli  he  quotes  ou  tbis  occaaioa,  justify  li'n  asaertioD.  To  the 
reverse,  the  first  ia  ray  authority  for  what  has  been  saJit.  " 

O'ltaUornnaitpuare  here  to  errbymUcooception.for  no  history  of  which 
I  hsve  knowledge  says  that  Duncli  adopted  Dcaghaidh  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,they  give  to  understand  that  Duach  had  been  called  DaltaDeaghaidb 
becaase  he  himaclf  had  been  adojited  hy  Deaghaidh. 

Let  us  hear  O'Flaherty  upon  this  subject:  "  Duach  did  not  obtain  the 
came  of  Dalta  Deaghaidh,  that  is,  the  blinder  of  Deagbaidh,  having  had 
no  brother,  altbough  soroe  fabulously  declare  he  had ;  but  he  obtaiued  this 
appellation  because  ho  w^a  the  favorite  of  Deagli,  the  son  of  Sen  of  the 
Erainans.  So  the  book  of  l>ccaD  has  extracted  from  the  Munstpr  Book; 
Gilla Caemhau  and  O'Duvegan's  Books  assert  the  same.  But  Fiach,  the 
sailor,  the  sun  of  King  Acngus  Tuirmac  of  the  Ilercmonisn  descent,  had 
a  son,Olild  Aron,  wi:o  obtained  lauds  in  Ulster,  from  which  surname  bia 
posterity  were  denominated  Eranana,  a  different  race  from  the  more  ancient 
Eranaaa  of  the  Belgian  origin,  and  afterwards  dUtinguishcd  into  the 
Deaghada  of  Munsler  and  the  Dalfiatachians  of  Ulster,  Therefore,  Deagh, 
thedescendantof  OliM  Aron,  being  expi^lled  Ulster  hy  the  sons  of  Buidhri, 
obtained  a  principality  in  Slunstcr,  while  his  foster  son,  Duach,  had  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  sifter  the  death  of  Duach  he  was  declared 
King  of  Munster;  as  his  po3t*?rity  have  governed  it  after,  both  alternately 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  niberians  ;  the  former  governors  of  the  North 
and  the  latter  of  the  South  of  Munster."     (Ogygia,  vol.  11  ,  143.) 

One  thing  appears  evident,  namely,  that  at  this  time  Duach  (who  he 
was  will  become  more  clear  before  we  get  through)  by  some  combiuatioD 
of  circumstances  favorable  to  his  side  had  won  the  sovereignty  out  cf  the 
bands  of  the  Clanna  Ruidhri,  who  had  held  it  now  for  several  reigns. 

Speaking  of  the  same  Duach  Keating  says:  "  The  reason  why  he  waa 
called  Duach  Dalta  Deaghaidh  was  the  following:  Carbri  Rosgtethan 
had  two  sous,  Duach  and  Deaghaidh  were  their  names  There  was  a 
rivalry  between  them  as  to  which  of  them  should  be  King  of  Ireland;  for 
Lhey  were  both  qualified  to  be  candidates  for  the  royalty  in  mien,  person, 
achievements  and  valor  But  Deaghaidh,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the 
two,  sought  to  supplant  Duacli,  his  elder.  When  Duach  hatl  noticed  this 
he  sent  a  messenger  for  his  brother,  aud  Deag  thereupon  came  to  the  place 
where  he  was,  and  as  soon  as  be  had  done  so  Duach  had  him  seized  and 
oaused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  Hence  he  got  the  cognomen  of  Dalta  Deag- 
haidh or  blinder  of  Deiighaidh.  This  Duach  fell  by  the  hands  of  Pactna 
Fathach,  son  of  Cas,"  a  descendant  of  Ruidhri.  A  very  circnmstantial 
story  of  Keating,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  eventually  we  find  it  to  be 
mainly  allegorical.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  head  of  Conairraor, 
Keating  says:  "The  reader  must  now  understand  that  the  Eranaidhe 
tribes  of  Munster  are  of  the  posteritj'  of  this  Conair,  as  are  also  those  of 
the  Dal  Riada  of  Alba ,  and  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  Duach  Dalta  Deag- 
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• 

haidh  that  the  Eranaidhe  came  into  Munster,  whither,  according  to  the 
Psaltar  of  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan,  they  had  been  driven  by  the  tribes  of 
Ruidhri,  who  had  vanquished  them  in  eight  battles.  They  afterwards 
acquired  great  power  in  Munster  from  the  time  of  Duach  Dalta  Deaghaidh 
to  that  of  Mogh  Nuadhat ;  so  that  according  to  the  Book  of  Munster,  when 
the  race  of  Ebhir  gained  the  supremacy  of  that  principality  for  them- 
selves they  drove  the  Eranans  into  the  extreme  territory  of  Ui  Rathach, 
now  Iveragh  in  Kerry,  and  the  isles  of  West  Munster,  and  thus  they  re- 
mained until  the  time  of  Mogh  Nuadhat,  by  whom  they  were  finally  ex- 
peUed." 

These  two  quotations  in  connection  with  O'Halloran's  assertion  of  the 
Book  of  Munster  having  been  his  authority  for  what  he  said  might  be  taken 
to  indicate  the  probability  of  Duach  having  had  a  brother  named  Deaghaidh 
and  also  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  this  Duach  that  the  Erawnaidh  of  Ulster, 
of  the  line  of  Olild  Erawn,  emigrated  to  Munster,  that  is,  provided  that 
on  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  evidence  on  the  subject  there  should 
appear  reasonable  probability  that  said  Duach  had  had  a  brother  named 
Deaghaidh,  whom  he  most  selfishly  and  cruelly  blinded  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  supplanting  him  in  the  government ;  and  the  fair  way  then  to 
decide  upon  it  would  be  that  there  were  two  men  named  Deaghaidh  con- 
nected with  King  Duach,  the  one  being  his  brother  and  the  other  the 
then  chief  of  the  Erawnaidhe  of  Ulster,  who  with  his  people  and  their 
chattels,  after  they  had  assisted  him  to  the  sovereignty,  had  come  and 
made  their  abode  in  Duach*s  quarters,  namely,  in  Tuath-Mumham,  i.e., 
Thomond  or  North  Munster,  called  after  the  Degadians,  it  is  said,  the 
province  of  Curo  Mac  Dairi,  i.e.,  of  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Darius;  for  there 
appears  in  the  Scottish  genealogy  of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere,  just  at  this 
place  the  name  Deaghaidh,  to  whom  they  trace,  in  connection  with  the 
Irish  list. 

The  Book  of  Munster,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Psaltar  of  Cashel,  is  the  principal  authority  given  both  by  Keating  and 
O'Flaherty  for  the  emigration  of  the  Erawnaidhe  into  Munster  in  the  time 
of  Duach  and  for  the  report  of  Duach*s  having  blinded  his  brother.  But 
O'Flaherty  (the  Book  of  Cluan  Macnoise  and  the  Annals  of  Donegal, 
quoting  from  Gilly  Caeman's  Poem,  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  being 
his  authority),  says  as  follows:  '*  Deaghaidh,  the  son  of  Sen,  the  descend- 
ant of  Olild  Erawn  and  Aengus  Tuirmac,  King  of  Ireland,  through  his  son 
Fiachaidh,  of  the  race  of  Ereamhon,  was  beat  into  Munster  from  Ulster, 
from  whom  King  Duach  was  designated  the  foster  child  of  Deag." 
^SYS^^j  vol.  1,  172.  Whether  or  not  there  was  a  historical  foundation 
for  the  story  of  the  emigration  at  tiiis  time  from  Ulster  into  Munster, 
either  of  a  large  or  a  small  body  of  people,  it  would  appear  as  altogether 
more  probable  that  Duach,  during  liis  life  never  was  given  the  appollation 
Dalta,  although  he  may  have  had  the  appellation  Deaghaidh,  as  a  title  of 
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honor  and  respect  given  to  him  in  connection  vitli  his  proper  name  Dnach 
or  Ed&mh  or  Daemh  or  Edhamliracli,  alj  the  same. 

Tbe  translator  of  Heating's  liistory,  referring  to  the  expression  '  bliuder 
of  Deaghaidti,'  used  by  Keatiog,  snys:  '*  Dalta  can  scarcely  admit  of  tti'- 
forced  meaaiag  given  to  it  in  this  case  by  our  autlior.  It  ia  tlie  common 
Irish  word  to  express  fosterling  or  Alumnti»,  and  it  is  to  lie  questioned  if  a 
dingle  Olhei-  instance  can  be  shown  from  Irish  writings  in  which  it  hns  ny 
reference  to  bliiidiug.  O'Flalierty  shows  from  the  Book  of  Lecan,  frcm 
O'Duvegan's  Bnok,  and  from  Gilln  Caemban'sPoi'm,  written  in  the  twelflli 
century,  that  Duach  had  no  brother  named  Deaghaidh,  but  that  he  was 
called  Dalta  Deaj^haidh,  because  he  was  the  Alumnus  or  foster  sou  of 
Deaghaidh,  son  of  Sen  of  the  Ernaans  of  Ulster,  See,  also,  O'Donovan's 
Notes  on  the  Four  Masters.'' 

This  gentleman's  view  will  be  found  to  be  most  consonant  with  reason, 
in  so  far  as  the  word  Dalta,  in  connection  with  the  case,  is  concerned; 
when  it  is  known  that  the  Gaelic  word  for  *  blind '  is  '  dall,'  whose  pi-esent 
participle  is  '  datladh,'  'blinding.'  'Dalta,'  'diminutive,'  'daltan,'  is 
their  common  word  in  use  for  '  foster-child.' 

O'FIaherty  starts  out  under  the  head  of  King  Duach  as  follows:  "Duach 
of  the  Heberian  line,  blind  of  an  eye."  And  Keating,  on  page  141  of  his 
history  of  Ireland,  in  giving  "  an  enumeration  of  the  most  famous  and 
noble  persons  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans,"  reckons  among  them  Eochaidh 
Garbb,  the  sod  of  Duach  Dall;  which  tends  to  show  that  the  Duach  we 
have  now  under  consideration  was  the  one  meant;  for  by  looking  in  the 
middle  column  of  the  three  parallel  ooliirarjs  of  names  which  I  have  given 
for  comparison  and  illustration,  you  will  fintl  Eochaldh  Garbh,  whom  I 
have  ideatified  with  Ferutni,  i.e.,  "  tlic  man  of  the  sun,"  i.e.,  perhaps  a 
priest  of  Baal,  having,  doubtless,  this  otSce  united  with  his  chieftaincy, 
set  down  as  son  of  Deaghaidh  Teamhrooh. 

In  the  same  enumeration  we  find  '  Begreo,  the  son  of  Carbri  Cean-Chailh, 
the  son  of  Tabharn  ;'  but  Carbri's  father  is  set  down  generally  in  the  his- 
tories as  Dubhaedh  or  Dubhthach,  and  consequently  we  find  Tabharan  to 
equal  Daebharchon  or  Dubharchan,  and  so  Duveriu  to  be  the  same  with 
the  old  woi-d-  Tarn,  a  lake,  from  which  our  word  tarnish,  to  make  dull, 
duff,  dun,  or  of  the  color  of  water.  But  the  Ibt  given  of  the  ancestors  of 
King  Lugbaidh  '  Mao  Conn'  clears  this  subject  from  such  ambiguity  as 
isigbt  be  otherwise  thought  to  be  connected  witli  it,  for  in  the  exact  place, 
tracing  back  in  that  list  from  our  Conair  II.,  we  find  '  Edhamlirach  or 
Deaghaidh  Teamhraeh,'  which  plainly  shows  Deaghaidh  to  have  been  only 
an  honorary  appellation  of  Duach  or  Edhamhrach,  in  addition  to  his  proper 
name,  and  this  same  man  to  have  been  monarch  of  Ireland  aTid  of  male 
descent  from  Olild  Erawon  or  Eramhan.  The  old  lists  represent  this  man's 
descent  as  being  from  one  Ebhcr,  a  brother  of  Ernmhan.  But  this  latter 
a  is  made  up  of  Kr  and  amhan ;  and  this  £r  is  evidently  but  a  contrac- 
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tion  for  Ebhir  or  Emhir ;  and  the  two  names,  as  so  understood,  are  most 
likely  to  be  but  variations  of  the  same  name,  referred,  in  this  ease,  at  least, 
to  the  same  man.  For  it  is  most  likely  that  in  the  early  ages  Ebhir  and 
Ebhiramhan,  the  one  being  the  diminutive  of  the  other,  were  wont  to  be 
used  for  each  other.  lar,  larr  or  Earp,  which  is  the  same,  means  tiie 
west,  and  many  other  things  as  a  dwelling  or  city,  Latin  Urbs,  root  Earb ; 
and  this  Earbh  is  a  transposition  of  Ebhar,  of  which  Er  is  a  contraction, 
arising  from  the  pronunciation,  Ewar.  Eramhan  is  for  Ebharamhan  and 
this  the  diminutive  of  Ebhar  and  used  for  it.  Earp  is  Europe,  the  western 
country. 

That  Duach  Dalta  Deaghaidh  was  of  male  descent  from  Earamhon  and 
Aengus  Turmac  implies  the  genealogical  line  of  the  Munster  royal  houses, 
so-called,  to  break  at  this  Duach.  In  some  places  O'Flaherty  mentions 
the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  trying  to  find  the  steps  in  the  Eberian 
descent ;  we  can  now  perceive  the  reason,  namely,  the  steps  of  the  descent 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  line  in  whicli  he  sought  them.  Any  one, 
therefore,  can  see  the  boon  we  possess  in  the  list  of  the  ancestors  of 
Lughaidh  Mac  Conn,  so  called,  monarch  of  Ireland,  which  shows  in  gen- 
erations the  exact  time  this  family  of  Gaels  has  been  in  the  British  Isles. 

By  certain  marks  I  have  noticed  in  my  progress  in  the  Irish  history^  I 
can  (independently,  I  think,  of  the  course  taken  by  Valiancy,  Beauford 
and  that  class  of  investigators),  if  not  identify  yet  at  least  classify  the 
Partholians  and  Nemedhiaus  with  the  people  they  call  the  Heberians.  For 
instance,  Partholan  and  Ebhir  are  represented  as  having  had  each  four 
sons  of  exactly  the  same  names  respectively,  Er,  Orba,  Ferann  and  Fergna. 
As  to  tbe  significations  of  these,  Er,  means  head, chief ;  Orba,  inheritance, 
patrimony;  Fearann,  land,  a  farm ;  Feargna,  chieftainship,  superiority ; 
and  Eargna,  tlie  same  word,  wanting  the  digamma,  meaning  knowledge. 
In  commenting  on  this  subject  Mr.  Skene  has  also  remarked  tiiat  we  have 
a  reproduction  of  two  of  the  sons  of  Partholan  in  Ruidhri  and  Slangi,  two 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Ferbolgs. 

Nemedha  from  Nomae  or  Momae  and  this  from  the  old  Celtic  Mou  or 
Nou,  a  country,  and  Mam  or  Mae  maternal,  whence  Momae  or  Nomae, 
original  people,  aborigines;  Muraha  or  Mumhau,  Munster,  the  land  of  the 
Ebherians,  the  mother  country.  (Sec  Beauford  inVall.)  But  I  would 
consider  it  too  narrow  a  view  to  be  entertained  that  all  the  Scots  of  the 
British  Isles  must  needs  have  sprung  from  Ith  and  Labhradh  Longseach 
and  Olild  Erawn.  The  people  of  Ith  appear  to  have  been  the  conquerors 
of  the  country,  in  what  they  term  the  Milesian  invasion,  whose  govern- 
ment they  held  in  their  own  family  till  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo-Normans 
in  the  twelfth  centurv  A.  I). 

The  so-called  Ebherians  need  no  more  think  in  the  partial  way  in  which 
they  have  been  aecustomed  to  think  concerning  tliose  matters ;  for  if  they 
be  of  the  roval  stock  of  Munster  thcv  are,  thus,  of  the  roval  stock  of  Ire- 
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tand ;  there  being,  in  effect,  only  one  royiU  line,  that  cAlled  of  EaramhoD, 
i.e.,  Oliid  Erawn  ;  and  the  house  which  held  the  sovereignty  in  eucct^s- 
aion  with  their  very  near  kinsfolk  in  the  mate  line  were  esteemed  the  royal 
kinnel  of  the  islanil.  Some  people  might  look  upon  Brian,  King  of  Ire- 
land, who  fell  at  Cluan  Tarbh  in  1014  A-  D.,  aa  having  introduced  a  new 
dynasty  in  bi9  person;  bat  he  was  not  thus  thought  of  by  the  Irish  na- 
tion. He  is  entered  in  the  genealogic  list  os  31at  descendant  in  the  in^le 
line  of  Ouach  Oalta  Ueagb,  the  list  mentioning  no  intervening  one  of  bis 
lino  as  king  of  Erin  but  many  as  kings  of  Munster.  The  story  abont 
Brian  dethroning  Melsechlan,  becoming  king  of  Erin  himaelf  and  getting 
killed  in  battle  in  lOH  A.  D.,  appiara  interesting.  Tiie  Irish,  howi-vi-r, 
defeated  the  Danes  atCluantarbh  without  the  loss  of  their  king,  and  Brian 
and  Haelseehlaii  ua  Nial,  in  the  same  person,  occu[iie(l  Tara  for  several 
years  after  that  battle. 

The  history  represents  Factna  Fathach  a  descendant  of  Ruidhri,  who 
appears  in  the  history  next  aftor  Duacii,  as  the  father  of  Concobhar  Mac 
Nessa,  King  of  Ulster.  Some  have  thought  this  Conchobar  to  have  been 
identical  with  Couair  nior,  bat  the  chronology  admits  not  of  this,  there 
being  three  or  four  generations  between  Factna,  in  range  witii  Uar.  son 
of  Deaghaidh  and  Contur  mor.  This,  too,  makes  the  accounts  of  the  Inah 
tiistories  appear  not  the  less  reasonable,  which  have  queen  Mcsiboealla, 
the  wife  of  kind  Edarscol  and  mother  of  Conair  mor,  to  have  been  grand- 
dangbter  of  King  Eochatdb  Areamh  by  his  daughter  Esa  and  of  Conco- 
bar,  king  of  Ulster,  by  his  son  Cormac  Conlingaa.  For  Factna,  '  the  wise,* 
would  range  in  generation  with  Uar,  son  to  Deaghaidh;  Conchobhar,  his 
sou,  would  range  in  generation  with  Olild  son  of  Uar;  Cormac  Conlingaa, 
son  of  Conchobhar,  would  range  in  generation  with  Eoghan  son  to  Olild ; 
and  Mesiboealla,  daughter  of  Cormac  Conlingaa,  would  range  in  genera- 
tion with  Eadarscol  and  be  of  an  age  to  be  marriageable  with  him.  Thin 
would  clearly  also  indicate  Conair  mor  to  hare  been  third  in  desceut  from 
Achy  Aremh  which  although  it  might  appear  too  distant,  considering  the 
collocation  of  the  names  and  the  chronological  computations  of  Keating 
yet  appears,  reasonably  to  bear  out  the  historic  representations  of  the  Iri^h 
historians,  exhibiting,  as  it  may  be  supposed  fairly  to  do,  the  exact  num- 
ber of  generations  between  Achy  Areamh  and  Conair  mor. 

The  age  we  are  now  contemplating  was  empbaticallj  that  of  the  Irish 
heroes.  There  doubtless  is  myth  obscuring  the  history  in  places ;  but  even 
in  that  preChristian  ago  there  must  have  been  considerable  intelligence  not 
only  in  Ulster,  as  connected  with  Emania,  but  throughout  Ireland  ;  and  so 
there  may  be  supposed  to  be  such  a  reasonable  threa<l  of  history  left  ap- 
parent as  will  enable  the  unprejudiced  investigator  by  close  and  patient 
application,  and  a  comparison  of  a  reasonably  fair  number  of  authorities 
on  those  periods,  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  the  narration. 

Bat  aa  to  the  [Kjssibility  of  the  name  Conair  being  a  form  of  Conchobhar 
L  or  exchangeable  with  it  X  have  made  inquiry  of  a  gentleman  brought  up 
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in  the  Irish  language  and  a  teacher  thereof  and  he  informed  me  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  the  name-forms  Conair  and  Conchobhar  having  been  used 
or  mistaken  for  each  other ;  that  they  are  understood  as  different  names,  the 
last  being  pronounced  Crunacher  and  the  other  being  related  to  the  form 
Curi,  genitive  Conrigh  or  Coneri ;  a  primitive  form  of  which  would  be 
Cathair,  whose  component  parts  are  Cath,  battle  and  fear,  a  man;  and 
that  Cathair  must  be  equivalent  to  Conair,  which  is  compound  of  Cean  or 
Cathan,  pronounced  Cawn  and  fear ;  being  in  effect  the  same.  In  these 
compounds  the  f  being  aspirated  and  quiescent  does  not  appear. 

With  respect  to  the  three  columns  of  names,  in  their  natural  relation 
from  father  to  son  in  each  column,  which  I  give  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration and  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  descents  there  may  be  in  par- 
allel lines  of  descent  for  the  same  period  I  may  say  that  the  number  of 
ancestors,  which  are  put  down  definitely  in  the  histories  for  Ruidhri  mor 
is  ten,  which  makes  the  tenth,  Ollamh  Fodhla,  to  be  of  the  same  generation 
of  Ughain  mor.  The  appellation  Ollamh  Fodhla,  signifying  the  philosopher 
or  sage  of  Erin ;  and  Carbri,  the  appellation  given  to  his  son,  signifying 
merely  a  prince  or  king's  son,  and  used,  doubtless  as  a  cover  to  his  real 
name,  might  perhaps  all  be  taken  as  pointing  to  the  identity  of  Ollamh 
Fodhla  and  Ughan  mor.  If  then  Ollamh  and  Ughan  were  identical  with 
our  Ith,  at  what  point  of  the  Ithean  line,  which,  as  containing  the  oldest 
forms,  we  may  consider  the  main  line,  are  we  to  suppose  the  line  of 
Ruidhri  mor  branched  out?  With  respect  to  this,  in  consideration  of  the 
whole  case,  a  reasonable  supposition  would  be  that  the  father  of  Ruidhri 
mor  may  have  been  either  that  Ereamhon,  standing  in  the  middle  column, 
who  is  the  Olild  Aron  or  Ereamhon  in  the  Scottish  list  of  our  ancestors, 
or  a  brother  of  this  Erawn,  namely,  Irr ;  if  we  be  allowed  to  suppose  he 
had  a  brother  of  that  name ;  for  the  Irish  histories  claim  tlieir  Ruidhri 
mor  to  have  been  in  male  descent  from  one  Irr,  the  brother  of  their 
Erawon.  This,  then,  would  give  an  independent  line  of  descent  to  the 
Rudricians  from  the  grandson  of  Aongus  Tuirmac,  which  grandson  lived 
in  the  twelfth  generation  before  the  Christian  era. 

This  hypothesis  regarding  the  parentage  of  Ruidhri,  would  of  course, 
impl}'  the  identity  of  all  the  men  represented  by  all  the  names  in  the  left- 
hand  column  down  to  the  father  of  Ruidhri,  whom  it  supposes  to  have  heen 
a  brother  of  Erawan  rather  than  this  man  himself,  with  the  men  repre- 
sented by  their  corresponding  names  in  the  middle  column. 

When  Tiernach  states  that,  in  the  time  that  Cimbaeth,  son  of  Fintain 
reigned  at  Erahain,  Eochaidh  the  father  of  Ughain  reigned  at  Tara  he  says 
in  two  foot-notes  in  regard  (1)  to  Cirabaoth,  **  By  some  Liccus  is  reported 
to  have  reigned**  (at  Emhain)  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  father  of  Ughan 
(2)  he  says:  ''  Praescripsiraus  Ollara  ab  Ugain  regnasse/*  which  last  may 
perhaps,  be  translated  as  follows :  **  Ollamh,  the  father  of  Ughan  has  been 
reported   to  have  reigned.*'     Or  if   we  have    to  follow  the  regular   Latin 
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construction  it  would  bc:  "By  Ugban  OUamh  lias  been  reported  to  have 
roigiied."  Ab  in  the  Gaelic  means  a  fatber  and  Tiernach  may  or  nut 
have  intended  that  nieaniitg  (or  it  in  this  Latin  sentence.  In  Latin  Ab  ia 
usually  the  preposition  '  hv '  witli'the  alilative. 

A  farther  attempt  at  identification  of  the  left-hand  list,  therefore,  with 
the  main  Itliean  column  is  not  to  be  looked  for;  and  whenever  that  line 
of  descent  got  a  Icing  of  their  men  on  tlie  Irish  tlirouc  after  Ruidhri  it  sim- 
ply indicates  for  that  time  their  superiority  in  genius,  persuasive  language, 
but  especially  in  military  strength  to  the  representatives  of  the  main 
line  of  tlie  monarchy,  or  descendants  of  Erawan.  To  the  elans  of  Ruidhri 
joertained  the  kingdom  of  Emhania  or  Ulster. 

Referring  to  the  middle  and  right-hand  column  of  the  three  parallel  ones 
I  may  lirst,  remark  that  supposing  the  name  forms  Ith  and  Ughan  to 
represent  the  same  man,  then  Ith  as  a  personal  appellation,  would  stand 
forEthor  Ethach,  i.e.  Eochaidh;  and  Ughan  or  Ewan  was  among  the 
Gaels  esteemed  in  effect  the  same  name  as  Eochaidh,  es|»ecia!ly  in  the  very 
early  ages.  De  Wyntoun's  tabulation  of  the  names  which  I  follow  here 
marked  '  Eochaidli  of  the  bushy  hair'  father  to  Catan  and  then  pushes  his 
'  Usue  mor'  back  six  places  farther ;  but  bis  putting  in  those  six  names 
here  between  Aengus  Tuirmac  and  his  Eochaidh  Altluthen,  which  names  or 
forms  do  not  appear  in  any  of  the  Irisli  lists,  shows  tliat  he  followed  here 
a  somewhat  different  course  than  they,  for  their  part,  seem  to  have  had  in 
view ;  and  the  system  he  followed  shows  that  he  bad  a  distinct  idea  in  his 
mind  of  what  he  was  about  and  must  have  had  good  ground  for  bis  proceed- 
ing here. 

However,  comparing  De  Wyntoun's  hst  in  tliis  part  with  the  genealogical 
list  of  King  MacConn  and  with  the  course  of  the  events  of  the  Irish 
history  I  would  regard  De  Wyntoun's  Eochaidh,  the  father  of  his  Catan, 
as  really  the  first  of  his  list  proper ;  and  would  consider  that  in  his  prefixing 
all  the  names  he  has  prefixed  to  that  proper  list  he  may  have  given  too  much 
credit  to  the  old  lists  he  found  before  him  and  without  having  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  real  historical  relation  of  natural  descent  of  father  to 
son  in  each  case,  as  seemed  represented  in  the  list ;  and,  therefore,  tiiat  he 
may  not  have  paid  enough  of  attention  to  the  remark  made  by  Tiernach  at 
the  start  of  his  history:  Omnia  Monumenta  Sootorum  usque  Cimbaolh 
Incerta  erant  —"All  the  historic  records  of  the  Scots  to  the  time  of 
Cimbaeth  are  uncertain."  This  C'imbaoth  is  put  down  as  foster  fatlicr  of 
ITghan  Mor  and  king  of  Embain  or  Ulster;  but  the  name  Cirabaoth  (which 
is  the  Persian  name  that  the  Greeks  have  rendered  Cambysea,  and  which  I 
do  not  find  again  in  the  Irish  history,  I  have  thought  indicated  in  this  case 
a  relation  foreign  to  Ireland,  more  especially  as  Tiernach  noticed  in  a  foot- 
note that  some  wrot«  it  was  one  named  Liens,  who  then  reigned  at  Emhain 
instead  of  Cimbaeth.  This  does  not  prevent,  however,  that  Cimbaeth,  son 
of  Fintain,  may  have  then  reigned  at  Ewaiii  as  one  of  a  new  dynasty. 
Just  established  at  Tara. 
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Bat  M  de  Wjotoan  has  bis  Eocfaaidh  to  have  been  father  to  his  Catan, 
occupjring  the  exact  place  of  Ughan  in  the  Irish  list,  I  woald  consider  it 
nataral  to  decide  this  Eochaidh  to  be  for  Ughan  and  this  for  Ith,  and  that 
as  these  three  forms  are  but  variations  of  each  other  they  are  likely  in- 
tended to  represent  the  same  man. 

As  I  have  said,  De  Wjtonn  has  retained  the  Aengns  Tuirmac  of  the 
Irish  list,  giving  him  six  ancestors  which  do  not  appear  in  their  list,  and 
making  his  father,  Eochaidh  Foltlethen,  as  according  to  their  list,  to  have 
been  his  seventh  ancestor,  thus  patting  him  in  the  place  of  Ughan  mor, 
back  of  whom  Tiemach  does  not  go.  The  word  Ith,  pronounced  u,  sig- 
nifies either  a  district  or  tribe  or,  as  an  adjective,  good,  answering  to  eo 
and  originally  was  an  ap[)ellation  for  water.  It  means  also  wheat  and  the 
goddess  of  the  filling  ears  of  corn,  for  whom  among  the  Greeks,  doubtless, 
Ceres.  lo^lb  or  lodhan  means  a  collar  or  a  ring,  as  lodban  Morain,  the 
collar  of  Morann,  son  of  Main.  As  a  personal  appellation  the  name  in  the 
old  Gaelic  was,  doubtless,  Aedh,  which  generally  is  translated  Hagh ;  and, 
of  cr^urse,  Aedhan  or  lodban  would  be  their  Ughan. 

Aedb  means  the  sun  and  also  fire,  the  iioly  fire  of  the  Baalim  or  Zoroas* 
trians.  In  the  compound  Ith  or  Ethbaal  the  first  component  of  the  word 
means  the  same  as  the  second,  as  is  usually  found  to  be  so  in  the  Gaelic 
and  Phoenician  compound  words.  Either  of  these  forms  of  name  would 
signify  a  priest-king,  a  chief  who  united  in  bis  person  the  oflSce  also  of  a 
priest. 

And  now  with  respect  to  the  six  names  down  to  Aengns  Tuirmac,  I  will 
proceed  to  give  such  explanation  of  them  in  the  two  corresponding  columns 
as  I  consider  necessary. 

First,  by  Catan,  No.  74,  de  Wyntoun  would  likely  have  had  reference, 
first,  to  the  ancestor  from  whose  name  was  derived  the  clan  designation 
Cathan  or  Conn  ;  and  secondly,  to  the  harbor  or  harbors  (Catban  ;  Cuthan 
or  Cuan)  in  which  the  Fomorian  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  rendezvous 
with  their  fleets,  or  in  which  they  were  making  preparation  for  some  par- 
ticular expedition  he  had  in  mind,  say  their  great  Milesian  expedition,  so 
called.  Lugbaidh,  in  the  right-hand  column,  corresponding  to  Catan, 
means,  for  one  thing,  '  a  sea  chief.' 

Ilis  Ture,  No.  73,  would  point  to  the  tower,  Tur  or  Tor,  of  old  called 
Tor-Inis,  and  now  Tory  Island  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
the  Fomorians  bad  their  headquarters  for  sometime,  it  appears,  while  dom- 
inating therefrom  the  island. 

I  will  give  from  Keating  the  account  of  this  so  far  as  I  judge  it  neces- 
sary:— 

"  Conaing,  son  of  Faebar,  from  whom  is  called  Tor-Conaing  off  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland  and  who  kept  a  fleet  and  presided  at  Tor  Con- 
aing, now  Tor-Inis  or  Tory  Island,  with  More,  the  son  of  Daela,  exacted 
tbe  tribnte  of  Ireland  from  the  Nemedians.     The  amount  of  this  tribate 
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two-thirds  of  their  children,  com  and  cattle,  which  had  to  be  pre- 
ited  to  those  two  cLieflaioa  every  year  on  the  eve  of  Samhain  (AU-hal- 
>  upon  the  field  of  Mngh  Kedai,  between  Drobaeia  and  Erni,  The 
plaee  received  the  name  of  Magh-Kedni  from  the  frequent  uedge  of  pay- 
ing the  tribute  there.  The  Fomorians  imposed  still  another  tyrannical 
exnction  on  tho  children  of  Neraedh,  namely,  three  measures  of  cream, 
flour  and  butter  which  were  to  be  sent  from  every  hearth  to  Wore  and 
Conaing  at  Tor-Inis ;  and  this  tax  was  levied  throughout  Ireland  by  a 
female  steward,  named  Liag,"  etc.  —  "At  length  anger  and  impatience 
seized  the  men  of  Kri,  by  reason  of  that  tribute  and  taxation  and  they 
rose  up  to  give  battle  to  the  Fomorians.*'  — They  then  demolished  the  tower 
or  fortress  upon  Tor-Inis  and  there  Conaing  fell  with  his  children  and 
kindred.  However  More,  son  of  Deta,  arrived  soon  afterwards  at  Tor- 
Inis,  from  Africa,  with  a  force  of  sixlj'  ships.  U|K)n  this  the  clans  of 
Nemedh  fought  the  Fomorians  again  upon  the  same  ground.  In  this  sec- 
ond battle  they  nearly  all  either  fell  by  the  hands  of  each  other  or  were 
drowned;  for  they  did  not  preceive  the  tide  coming  in  upon  them,  such 
was  the  fierceness  of  the  fight.  More,  son  of  Daela,  escaped  with  a  small 
portion  of  his  people  and  loiV/i  them,  he  took  ponseitHimi.  of  the  island." 

He  then  goes  on  and  relates  bow  most  of  the  Nemedians,  i.e.,  the  no- 

3ves,  expatriated  themselves,  'Icaring  ten  warriors  to  rule  the  remnant  of 

ir  people  who  staid  behind   under  the  thraldom  of   the  Fomorians.' 

lether  or  not  this  refers  to  the  great  Milesian  conquest  of   Ireland  so 

led,  I  must  say  that  although  it  is  not  altogether  free  from  a  mythic 

coloring  it  gives,  as  far  as  I  can  find  in  the  whole  history  of  Ireland,  the 

most  definite  statement  as  to  a  conquest  of  that  country  by  foreigners. 

As  to  the  number  of  ships  in  the  fleet  of  the  eons  of  Milesius  O'Flaherty 
gives  that  number  at  130  sail,  wliile  KealJng  gives  it  at  30,  and  Pedro 
Mexia(in  his  History  Imp.)  gives  it  at  60,  which  is  the  number  here  said 
to  have  been  brought  in  by  Merc  in  his  second  fleet  to  Tor-Inis;  so  that 
there  cannot  be  anything  definitely  determined  from  the  number  of  ships 
they  give  to  the  fleet  of  the  Milesians. 

It  might,  however,  be  expedient  for  us  to  suppose  that  More  (i.e., 
Marach,  Mariner),  aonof  DiMa  with  his  fellow  commander,  Conaing,  son  of 
Faehbar,  possessed  60  ships  with  which  they  carried  on  their  first  battle,  in 
which  they  were  defeated  by  the  Nemetbae  or  natives,  and  Conaing 
perhaps  slain:  That  then  More  returned  home  with  the  remnant  of  the 
fleet,  and  returned,  perhaps  in  some  or  many  years  after  with  60  sail  more 
well  crewed  and  armed,  with  which  he  fiDolIy  succeeded  after  strenuous 
and  long  battling  in  subjugating  the  island  to  his  yoke:  And  that  by  the 
time  the  conquest  was  finally  accomplished  More  may  have  had  eay  30 
ships  left  fit  for  service,  so  that  the  varying  accounts  as  to  the  number 
of  the  ships  the  Milesians  brought  to  the  conquest  of  Ireland  might  bj 
eome  be  thought  thus  reconcilsble. 
6— d 
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The  form  Mai,  No.  73,  corresponding  to  Ture  in  the  other  column  signi- 
fies a  soldier,  a  prince,  a  leader ;  a  man  who  has  to  do  aboat  war  on  land- 

Fere-Elmael,  No.  72,  would  indicate  chief-man.  It  is  one  of  DeWyn- 
toun's  peculiar  construction.  Its  place  in  the  list  makes  Edhamhan  or 
Ewan,  the  corresponding  form  in  the  other  column,  to  have  been  with 
some  likelihood  the  proper  name  of  the  man.  From  the  accounts  which 
have  come  down  to  us  it  is  entirely  preposterous  to  think  that  there  should 
have  existed  contemporarily  in  the  island  for  a  long  course  of  ages  three 
or  four  royal  houses,  each  of  which  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  throne 
as  any  of  the  others  and  each  of  which  supplied  it  in  turn,  as  would 
appear  to  be  represented  in  the  history. 

The  procedure  of  this  Gaelic  monarchy,  when  it  became  fixed  in  the 
island,  was,  doubtless,  according  to  esablished  law  and  reason,  as  to  the 
occupation  of  the  throne ;  nor  do  I  think  that  in  this  respect  it  could  have 
been  very  much  different  in  ancient  Ireland  than  it  is  in  such  procedure 
in  the  old  established  monarchies  of  Europe  in  the  modem  ages. 

Our  Fyere-Anroet,  No.  71,  simply  fills  the  place  in  the  list  of  the  man, 
whose  proper  name  we  suppose  to  be  Lughaidh,  as  appearing  in  the  other 
column. 

In  like  manner  Fyere  Roet,  No.  70,  would  fill  the  place  in  the  list  of  the 
man  whose  proper  name  was  Mathsin,  the  good  chief,  or  priest. 

And  Fere-Cataroet,  No.  69,  would  fill  the  place  of  him  whose  proper 
name  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  Sin,  the  chief  or  the  priest-king 

As  to  No.  68,  Aengus  and  Eosamhan  were  forms,  which  in  the  early 
ages  were  used  for  each  other.  They  mean  alike  good  angel,  or  good 
cave,  tomb,  temple,  or  house.  Tuirmac, '  son  of  the  tower,'  as  connected 
with  Aengus,  again  directs  our  attention  to  the  tower.  Edhamhan,  No. 
67,  was  also  interchangable  with  those  two  foregoing  forms,  but  is  usually 
put  into  the  form  Euna  or  Enna.  This  was  the  same  man  they  called 
Fiach  Fermhara. 

His  son  Eramhan,  No.  66,  who  has  the  additional  name  of  Olild,  called 
Olild  Eramhan  in  the  other  list,  appears  to  have  been  a  quite  important 
figure.  It  was  in  the  time  of  his  children  that  the  sons  of  Ruidhri  mor 
attained  to  the  monarchy. 

Mr.  Beauford  states  this  Olild  Aron  to  have  been  a  conqueror  of  Ireland, 
having,  as  he  said,  led  an  army  into  the  country  from  the  Mull  of  Canty  re 
and  Galloway  in  Western  Caledonia.  The  way  I  would  consider  this 
explainable  would  be  that  he  may  have  quietly  led  in  an  army  from  his 
territories  in  North  Britain  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  a  design  he  had 
formed  of  possessing  himself  of  the  home  government  of  Erin ;  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  family  carried  on  a  government  of  somewhat  limited  geo- 
graphical extent  in  Western  Caledonia,  as  the  ancient  name  of  Galloway 
in  Southwestern  Caledonia  was  Brigantia,  called  so  after  Breogan,  the 
tenth  ancestor  of  this  Eramhon.     He  may  have  been  acting  as  viceroy  in 
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those  countries,  when  be  took  it  into  his  head  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  sflaird  at  home.  His  father's  aame  being  entered  in  aome  of  the  old 
lists  as  Fiach  the  Mariner  may  indicate  that  the  old  man  had  stuled  about  a 
good  deal  —  perhaps  not  as  a  Fomharach  —  and  that  this  Eramhan  may 
have  been  born  in  Caledonia,  H<i  was  of  the  twelfth  geoeratten  before  the 
Christian  era,  which  would  leave  his  time  say  12  X  ^S-J  =  400  years,  by 
which  he  would  die,  say  about  375  or  380  B.  C.  This  is  about  correct,  too, 
for  the  Scotch  liistoriaiis  inform  us  that  his  grandson,  their  Fergus  1  at, 
came  to  the  government  of  Scotland  about  :!35  B.  C. 

It  was  the  descendants  in  the  male  line  of  this  m&n  whom  I  find  mainly 
to  Lave  held  possession  of  tiie  government  of  Krin  until  the  partial  co n- 
(jiiest  and  occupation  of  it  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  twelfth  century  A.  D. 

As  to  our  No.  G5,  it  is  seen  that  he  whom  Fordun  and  Buchanan  has 
put  down  as  Ferehard  and  tlie  Irish  Chronicles  as  Feredhach  is  entered  in 
our  list  of  MacConn  as  Lughaidh  Feidhloch.  The  form  Feidhloch  is,  of 
course,  an  epithet;  and  as  to  Lughaidh  or  G-acdhal  and  Feredhach  they, 
doubtless,  would  coincide  in  the  signification  of  leader  or  Toiseach,  while, 
perhaps,  both  implying  in  their  roots  the  idea  of  a  priest. 
,  I  would  think  also  that  there  miglit  be  implied  in  the  forms  Lachthna  or 
Lucbthain,  No.  C4,  some  sacerdotal  meaning,  if  not  rather  that  the  form 
meant  a  mariner,  i.e.,  Lach-thain  or  Luch  or  Loch-thain,  sea  captain,  as 
our  Forga  or  Fergus  1st,  to  whom  it  answers  in  the  list,  was  a  great  sailor, 
having  gone  back  and  forth  from  North  Britain  to  Erin  several  times 
(which  in  the  way  navigation  was  carried  on  at  that  early  period  in  those 
quarters  and  about  those  coasts  and  islands,  must  have  been  quite  risky) 
until,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  chronicles,  he  was  finally  drowned,  his 
vessel  having  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  at  a  place  called  Carrick- 
FergUB,  i.e.,  the  crag  or  rock  of  Fergus,  after  bis  name.  So  Fordun, 
Buchanan,  et  al. 

The  Irish  form  Forga  or  Fergoof  DeWyntoun  corresponds  to  the  Gaelic 
Fear-ghae,  i.e.,  '  the  sea,'  or  as  a  personal  appellative,  '  man  of  the  sea;' 
and  the  form  Fearghus  of  Fordun  and  Buchanan  means,  in  all  respects, 
the  same,  being  compounded  of  Fear,  a  man,  and  the  full  form  gaes, 
meaningbere  'the  sea.'  This  corresponds  to  Lachthna  or  Luchthani,  as 
above.     "  Morgbae.  corruptly  Fearghae,  the  ocean,"  Beauford. 

The  formNuadhat,  No.  63,  which  corresponds  to  Maen  in  our  list  means 
literally  '  a  sacred  prominence  '  having  reference,  perhaps,  principally  to 
the  '  high  places  '  dedicated  to  Baal  or  the  sun  ;  but  as  a  persona]  appel- 
lation it  would  moan  a  holy  man  or  priest  of  Baal.  This  would  be  one  of 
the  meanings  of  Maen,  which  is  Math-ghamhan,  literally  'the  good  or 
sacred  blacksmith,'  having  reference  to  the  Phoenician  Cabiri  or  sacred 
blacksmiths.  This  Cabiric  or  Phoenician  religion  was  that  of  those  coun- 
tries for  nearly  eight  centuries  after  tbo  age  we  are  now  considering.    The 
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Mathgamanai  were  the  sacred  blacksmiths,  the  priests  of  Vulcan  (Baal- 
gean),  who  had  to  do  with  the  sacred  fires,  the  San,  in  which  it  was 
conceived  the  Logh  (Logos)  chiefly  dwelt  Mathghamhan,  or  Mathdhaem- 
han  would  also  mean  'good  house,'  meaning  church,  temple.  And 
Nuadhat  equals  Naemhaedh-at,  meaning  the  heavenly  place,  i.e.,  a  temple, 
Naemh  means  heaven  and  also  a  ship,  for  the  ark  or  ship  was  the  ancient 
temple.  The  form  Noah  would,  from  its  derivation  mean  the  '  sacred 
ship,'  I.e.,  the  ark  or  a  church  and  also  as  applied  to  the  man  of  the 
church,  a  priest. 

Of  course  those  foregoing,  as  personal  appellations,  mean  also  a  chief- 
tain as  do  Deargthini,  No.  62,  andDeagh  Dearg,  No.  61,  corresponding  in 
our  list  respectively  with  Arondel  and  Sen.  Deargthini  would  mean  for 
one  thing  'red  fire,'  perhaps,  as  representing  the  sun;  also  the  *cave' 
or  '  house  of  the  fire,'  doubtless,  as  representing  a  temple  of  the  sun, 
whether  a  cave  or  a  round  tower,  whether  in  a  subterranean  or  on  a  '  high 
place.'  As  applied  to  the  man  of  the  temple  it  would  signify  a  priest. 
Arondel  would  mean  son  or  rather  descendant,  dal,  of  Eramhan.  Deagh 
Dearg  would  signify  good  cave  or  house,  meaning  temple.  Also,  translat- 
ing Dearg  *  red '  it  would  signify  the  *  red  day,'  meaning  the  sun. 
'  Dagh-dae  among  the  Tuatha-Dadanans  was  an  epithet  of  the  Sun,  the  ^ 
god  of  fire,  the  bonus  deus.'  The  name  Sen  or  Sin  which  we  have  in 
another  column  has  generally  reference  to  a  military  chief,  Toiseach, 
leader.  The  form  Sean  or  Seun  means  a  charm  for  protection,  and  as  a 
verb  *  to  defend  by  the  power  of  enchantment.'  Speaking  of  *  John,  the 
forerunner  of  Christ,'  Valiancy  remarks:  'He  was  also  called  Sean,  that 
is,  the  blessed ;  he  who  can  defend  from  the  power  of  heathen  enchant- 
ments.' Of  course,  these  different  forms  of  name,  as  applied  to  the 
same  man,  might  have  been  given  as  implying  different  ideas  had  of  him 
without  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  that  they  were  meant  to  be 
equivalents  in  meaning  in  all  cases,  although  they  are  generally  found  to 
be  so. 

Any  one  moderately  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Gaelic  literature 
will  at  once  recognize  the  old  pre-Christian  form  Edhamhrach,  No.  60,  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Duacb,  or  Dumbrach  of  the  Christian  ages.  This 
man  was  also  called  Deaghaidh  of  Teamhrach,  which  indicates  the  sup- 
posed two  men,  Duach  and  Deaghaidh,  to  have  been  identical  and  the 
epithet  "  of  Tara  "  would  point  to  his  kingship  of  Erin. 

Uar,  sometimes  spelled  Hiar,  No.  59,  which  we  have  in  the  next  place, 
corresponding  to  Ferulin,  is  for  Ciar  or  rather  Cuir,  whose  proper  geni- 
tive would  be  Conair  or  Conari,  Ferulni  in  connection  with  Eochaidh 
Garbh  in  another  form  is  spelled  Fer  Ani,  perhaps  the  pronunciation  being 
about  the  same  in  both  cases,  both  meaning  '  man  of  the  Sun '  or  a 
priest^king.     The  form  Siar  or   lar,  sometimes  appearing,    means  West 
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^acfe',  which  clearly  oorresponda  to  Culin  '  back,'  roof,  chief,  as  in 
Ferulni,  and  in  also  a  contraction  for  Garbh. 

It  may  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  are  now  in  the  line  of  the  very  ancient 
kinga  of  Hunster,  extendinj;  from  Duach  Dalta  Deagh&idh,  who  was  of 
the  sixth  generation,  B.  C,  to  and  including  Mogh  Nuadhat,  who  was 
identic  with  the  historic  Conair  II.  It  has  been  said  that  Munster,  during 
this  period  of  nine  generations,  was  -divided  into  two  kingdoms  of  North 
and  South  Munater,  the  government  of  these  portions  alternating  between 
three  families  called  of  Ith  of  Ehir  and  of  Eramban.  But  I  do  not  Gnd 
that  any  such  condition  of  affairs  had  place  here.  There  appears  through- 
out this  period,  at  least,  to  have  been  but  one  kingdom  of  Munster  and  but 
one  line  of  kinga  for  it  in  this  space,  who  were  in  male  descent  from  Duach 
Dalta  Deaghaidh.  king  of  Ireland ;  and  the^e  kings,  it  is  seen,  were  of  the 
stock  and  line  of  Eramhon,  descended  from  Ith  in  male  line ;  the  former 
being  the  same  with  Emhir,  so  that  you  have  the  whole  three  families, 
comprised  in  one ;  and  this  family  furnished  the  kings  to  Munster,  which 
was  integral  under  tiicir  government  and  also  the  kings  to  Erin. 

You  will  understand,  therefore,  that  for  this  space,  the  same  men  have 
been  called  in  the  histories  by  three  different  forms  of  name  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  mythi co-historic  idea  of  the  three  lines  of  descent  in 
Ireland,  and  especially  in  Munster  for  this  time. 

Xo  doubt,  the  object  of  those  who  in  Christian  times  arranged  this 
plan  of  history  for  that  country  was,  first,  the  promulgation  of  a  more 
generally  magnificent  idea  of  the  country  both  at  home  and  abroad,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  its  greatness  and  its  probable  strength,  in  being 
unconquered  by  any  foreign  power  during  such  a  long  antiquity ;  and, 
secondly,  because  they  conceived  that  such  a  publication  must  tend  to 
the  unitization  of  the  Irish  people,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and 
the  cultivation  in  the  people  of  all  its  sections  of  a  friendly  and  co-opera- 
tive disposition  towards  each  other,  in  which  the  national  idea  should  pre- 
vail in  breasts  glowing  with  patriotism  for  their  ancient  land,  far  above 
ail  sectionalism  and  clannal  distinctions.  The  foundation  plan  of  their 
scheme  of  history  has,  however,  been  based  largely  upon  their  ancient 
historic  poems,  which  are  to  a  considerable  degree  vagite  and  indeter- 
minate, and  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  his- 
torical plan,  there  may  have  been  too  much  assumed  or  taken  for  granted 
in  places. 

Olild  and  Sitbbolg,  No,  68,  are  the  two  next  corresponding  forms, 
meaning  in  each  case,  for  one  thing,  'the  man  of  the  high  place,'  and 
for  another,  '  a  man  of  peace,*  i.e.,  a  priest.  Muredhach  Muchna,  ia  in 
another  column  a  correspondent  to  these  forms,  and  would,  doubtless, 
mean  'Kluredhach  the  Pacificator,'  with  perhaps  an  allusion  to  some 
local  idea  entertained  of  the  mao,  for  niuch  it  ia  sometimes  not  eaay  to 
account. 
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It  might  be  thought  strange  how  it  could  happen  that  the  forms  Daire 
and  Eoghan,  No.  57,  should  correspond  in  meaning  to  each  other.  Well, 
Daire  means  for  one  thing  '  an  oak '  and  so  does  Eo  or  the  large  Eo, 
(Ogygia  II.,  208) ;  Eoghan  meaning  for  one  thing,  son  of  the  oak,  i.  e., 
a  druid,  which  is  one  of  the  meanings  of  Darius.  You  see  the  two  forms 
coincide  in  this  meaning.  The  oak  was  sacred  to  the  druids.  In  another 
column  this  man  is  called  Mogh  Febis,  which  would  mean  literallj  '  a  man 
of  superiority,'  or  '  goodness,'  a  good  or  excellent  man. 

The  next  corresponding  forms,  No.  56,  are  Eadarscol  and  Edbolg,  each 
of  which  forms  meant  for  one  thing  in  ancient  times  '  an  interpreter  of 
Science. '  In  another  column  the  corresponding  form  is  Loch  mor,  which 
would  mean  here  ^  the  great  intelligence.'  Loch  has  implied  in  it,  with  all 
the  other  ideas  it  contains,  the  cosmical  one  of  order,  setting  in  order, 
imparting  intelligence. 

Our  No.  55  is  Conair  or  Cathair  and  Ferulin,  which  we  have  met  with 
before.  In  another  column  the  correspondent  appellation  given  is  Euna 
Munchaein,  i.e.,  Ewan  Munchaein.  In  the  ancient  times  Ewan  or  Eoghan 
would  have  been  deemed  an  equivalent  for  Conn,  perhaps  Conan  and 
Conair.  Munchaein  would  contain  the  meaning  unexpressed  in  the  fore- 
going forms  '  of  the  gentle  house  '  or  '  of  the  house  of  mourning  '  or  '  of 
the  house  of  kindred '  in  which  significations  it  would  equal  Clan  Craebh. 

Our  next  correspondent  forms  No.  54,  Daire  and  Dergthini  may  have 
been  sufficiently  explained  already.  I  will  say,  however,  that  Dearg, 
meaning  an  oak  and  those  ideas  therewith  associated  must  have  arisen 
from  an  inflection  of  Daire,  i.e.,  ordinary,  modern  genitive  darach,  whence, 
that  is,  from  the  ancient  genitive  form,  arose  Dearg,  the  literal  meaning 
being  *  of  shade,'  whence  meaning  a  cave,  a  dark  (dearg)  shady  place. 
Dearglhini  is  then  the  name  Daire  with  the  addition  of  tinne  '  of  fire  '  or 
*  of  the  sun.' 

In  the  process  of  mystification  in  the  Christian  ages  they  have  repre- 
sented the  Deargthinians,  so-called,  as  being  of  different  origin  than  the 
so-called  Darinians ;  but  they  were  of  the  same  descent,  as  must  needs 
have  been  seen  by  the  historical  critics.  *'  The  Deargthinians,"  says 
O'Flaherty,  *  the  descendants  of  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  Ith.'  (Ogygia, 
vol.  II.  144) ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  laid  down  the  Darini,  as  of 
the  line  of  Mac  Conn's  ancestors. 

Our  next  form  is  Carbri,  which  in  one  of  the  three  columns  is  repre- 
sented by  Dearg.  I  think  that,  as  a  personal  appellation,  Daire  would 
mean  a  chief  or  leader  rather  than  a  king,  which  it  is  said  by  Valiancy  to 
mean.  Dearg  must  be  here  an  equivalent  for  Lughaidh  in  its  various 
senses  of  leader,  priest  of  Lugh  or  the  sun,  etc.     Carbri  means  a  prince. 

Our  next  correspondent  forms,  No.  52,  are  Mogh  Lamha,  or  as  the 
Scots  write  it  Moghallamh,  Latinized  Mogallus,  which  might  be  translat- 
able *  great  chief,'  and  MacNiadli,  translated  '  son  of  the  hero.'     Doubt- 
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IcBS  the  meaning  of  either  form  would  have  been  understood  of  the  other 
in  a  local  senae.  The  corresponding  form  in  another  column  is  Mogh 
Niatlh,  that  is,  great  hero.  This  man  flourished  about  the  year  75  A.  D., 
nearly  four  centuries  before  Christianity  was  well  introduced  in  tbut  coun- 
try, 80  that  in  attaining  to  the  meayiing  of  the  names  of  those  men  one 
must  think  directly  of  the  character  of  the  religion  and  the  social  institu- 
tions amidst  which  they  were.  The  form  Mogli,  Mugh  or  Mag  had 
anciently  the  meaning  of  a  priest  or  druid  or  magus,  whether  or  not  any 
Buch  signiflcation  was  understood  of  it  in  these  connections. 

The  corresponding  forma  in  No.  61  are  Coawr  and  Conn.  The  form 
Conn  of  this  man's  name  arose  from  bis  proper  name  Eoghan  after  Mac, 
that  is,  MacEoghan  is  pronounced  MacCawn  or  MacEown,  written 
MacConn.  In  my  exhibit  thus  far  I  have  not  had  opportunity  of  showing 
who  particularly  the  man  woa  who  was  called  King  MacConn,  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  in  the  line  of  the  ancestors  of  the  kings  of  North  Britain. 
He  ia  Fiachaidh  Suighdi,  brother  of  Eochaidh  Finn,  called  otherwise,  re- 
spectively, Carbri  Musg  and  Carbri  Righada.  The  way  his  name  is 
eipressed  in  the  old  lists  has  left  one  generation  unexpressed  in  the  gen- 
ealogy as  reckoned  through  bim  to  Ith :  For  example,  Lughaidh  McConn 
Ma<:Niadh  is  properly  Lughaidh,  son  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Eochaidh,  three 
generations  where  Ihey  usually  expresa  only  two. 

It  is  likely  that  Valiancy  would  have  translated  our  Moghallamh,  '  great 
i^ama,'  as  he  did  Lughaidh  Lamhfhada,  '  Lughaidh,  the  tall  Lama.'  The 
Lama  of  Thibet,  in  Central  Asia,  corresponds,  I  believe,  among  his  people, 
as  to  religious  position  and  relation,  somewhat  to  the  Pop«  among  the 
Europeans.  We  cannot  fully  represent  to  our  minds  the  religious  opinions 
and  general  social  and  political  conditions  of  those  ancient  peoples. 
"  Mogh  Lamha,  othei-wise  Eochaidh,  King  of  Munster,"  says  O'Flaherty; 
which  shows  Eochaidh  and  Eoghan  to  have  been  interchangeable  forms  in 
those  early  ages.  And  that  the  form  Conn  and  Mac  Con  has  arisen  from 
the  form  Eochaidh  is  further  proved  by  the  Gaelic  form  Muredhach  (i.e., 
Mar  Eochaidh),  being  our  English  Morgann,  which  I  find  the  Gaels  most 
generally  to  spell  Morcunn  or  Morchuad. 

Says  Keating  in  his  History,  p.  317,  speaking  in  reference  to  this  period: 
"Olild  Olum,  who  had  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  is  the  flrat  king  of  the  line 
of  Ebher,  who  is  named  in  the  Rcim  Righraidb  (Royal  Roll)  as  having 
ruled  the  two  pentarchates  of  Munster ;  for  previous  to  the  banishment  of 
Mac  Conn  by  Olild  the  sovereignty  of  Munster  was  possessed  by  two 
races,  namely,  the  tribe  of  Darini  of  the  line  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  Ith,  from 
which  sprung  Mae  Conn;  and  the  tribe  of  Deargthini,  of  the  blood  of 
Ebher,  of  which  came  Olild  Olnm.  And  whenever  the  sovereignty  of  Mun- 
ster was  possi'sseil  by  the  tribe  of  llnrini,  the  brelionship  and  tanislship 
?ras  possessed  by  the  tribe  of  Deargthini :  and,  again,  wlicn  tlie  kingly 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie  hne  of  Deargthini.  the  tiuiisCship  and  bre- 
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honship  was  the  right  of  the  former  race.    Thus  it  continued  until  Mac 
Conn's  ambition  ascended  above  the  brehonship  of  Olild  Olum.** 

This  Olild  Olum  is  said  by  Keating  to  have  been  son  to  Mogh  Nuadhat 
and  to  have  been,  at  first,  named  Aengus.  His  filiation  is,  doabtless,  cor- 
rectly given ;  and  as  to  the  form  Aengus  it  was  anciently  speUed  in  such 
a  way  as  that  it  may  or  not  have  been  an  equivalent  for  Eoghan  and 
Eochaidh. 

But  to  come  to  our  point,  it  will  be  noticed  that  although  Keating  says 
at  the  start  that  Olild  Olum  was  the  first  of  his  line  who  had  been  entered 
in  the  Royal  Roll  as  having  been  King  of  all  Munster,  still  his  language 
afterwards  definitely  implies  the  integrity  of  that  principality  as  to  its 
political  constitution,  previously  to  Olild  Olum,  the  only  division  noticed 
being  on  the  one  side,  that  of  the  brehonship  or  judgeship  with  the  tanist- 
ship,  and  on  the  other  side  the  sovereignty  of  the  principality.  And, 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  those  old  monarchies,  the  tanistship  was 
always  supposed  to  belong  to  the  oldest  son  of  the  actual  sovereign,  pro- 
viding such  son  to  exist,  to  be  of  age  and  competent ;  or,  failing  this,  it 
pertained  to  a  brother,  a  brother's  son  or  the  nearest  of  kin  in  the  male 
line  who  was  competent.  It  will  be  seen  that  Keating' s  language  does  not 
at  all  imply  the  division  of  Munster  into  two  principalities  of  North  and 
South  Munster ;  nor  does  he  mention  the  ^  Degadians  of  the  Heremhonian 
stock,  for  whose  accommodation,  as  might  seem  implied  in  some  writings, 
such  a  division  had  been  made  nine  or  ten  generations  previously.  For, 
as  I  have  quoted  elsewhere,  Keating,  under  the  head  of  Conair  mor,  says: 
^'It  was  in  the  time  of  Duach  Dalta  Deaghaidh  that  the  Eranaidhe  came 
into  Munster,  whither,  according  to  the  Psaltar  of  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan, 
they  had  been  driven  by  the  tribes  of  Ruidhri,  who  had  vanquished  them 
in  eight  battles.  They  afterwards  acquired  great  power  in  Munster,  from 
the  time  of  Duach  Dalta  Deaghaidh  to  that  of  Mogh  Nuadhat,  by  whom 
the}''  were  finally  expelled."  This  refers  to  the  exact  period  of  the  nine 
or  ten  generations  we  are  considering.  But  still  this  is  very  early,  Mogh 
Nuadhat's  death  being  put  down  for  about  say  125  to  150  A.  D.  The 
discovery,  however,  being  made  that  the  appellations  Duach  and  Deagh- 
aidh refer  to  the  same  man  does  away  with  the  idea  of  two  races,  such  as 
Ebherian  and  Eramhonian,  in  this  case,  as  if  pertaining  to  two  ancient 
lines  of  Kings  of  Munster ;  that  is,  whether  or  not  there  may  have  been  a 
remarkable  immigration  of  people  from  Ulster  to  Munster  in  the  time  of 
said  Duach  Dalta  Deaghaidh.  For,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
in  the  case  of  a  member  or  leader  of  a  very  important  tribe,  having  become 
elevated  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  he  would  be  disposed  to  give  all 
the  advantages  he  could  to  his  own  tribe ;  and  from  the  position  of  Duach 
in  the  line  of  the  Kings,  as  given  by  Tiemach,  I  would  judge  him  to  have 
had  perhaps  a  strong  opponent  to  overcome  in  his  attaining  to  the  sov- 
ereignty, at  that  time  in  the  house  of  Ruidhri.  Other  opponents  of  any 
note  need  not  be  thought  of  in  the  case. 
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Speaking  u  Dder  tbe  he&d  of  Dtiach  Dalta  De&ghaidb  O'Flaherty  Bays,  as 
before  quoted,  concerning  this  juncture :  Therefore  Deaghnidh,  tlio  descend- 
ant of  Olild  Aron,  being  expelled  Ulster  by  the  sons  of  Ruidhri,  obtained 
B  principality  in  Munater,  while  his  foster-child  Duach  held  the  Bover- 
dgn^  of  Ireland  and  after  the  death  of  Duach  was  declared  king  of  Mun- 
ater ;  as  his  posterity  bave  governed  it  afterwards,  both  alternately  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  ITeberians,  the  former  being  governors  of  the  North 
and  tbe  latter  of  the  South  of  Munster."     Ogygia,  II.  142-3. 

All  this  we  have  had  before ;  but  I  thought  it  necessary  to  sum  up  all  that 
might  be  thought  of  nny  weight  bearing  on  this  juncture  of  the  subject. 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  when  the  men  intervening  between  Deaghaidh 
and  Conair  II.  are  mentioned  as  kings  of  Munster,  they  are  not  entered 
usually  as  being  of  North  or  of  South  Munster  but  of  Munster. 

After  the  accession  of  Conn  Coad-Catliach  Tiernach,  in  his  way  of  put^ 
ting  it,  gives  to  tbe  men  of  Munster  76  years  in  the  government  of  Ireland 
atTaragh.  This  time  was  doubtless  taken  up  in  three  reigns:  that  of 
Conair  II.  or  Conn,  that  of  his  eon  and  that  of  his  grandson.  I  know  not 
why  Tiernach  should  class  Conn  among  the  men  of  Munster  in  particular, 
for  there  was  reaUy  only  one  regular  royal  line  at  this  time  for  Ireland, 
namely,  the  house  of  the  descendants  of  Conair  mor  ;  but  the  history  bad 
evidently  been  systematized  according  to  a  certain  plan,  in  the  interval  of 
nine  or  ten  centuries  between  Conn  and  Tiernach  ;  and  the  latter  apiwars 
to  have  followed  in  hia  classification  that  regular  plan  or  scheme  laid  down 
in  the  history. 

When  Mr.  Beauford  relates  that  it  frequently  happened  "  that  when  tlic 
same  person  was  distinguished  by  several  appellations,"  he  adds,  "our 
ancient  historians,  not  proj^erly  attending  to  this,  have  committed  great 
errors  in  relating  the  transactions  of  early  periods  by  asserting  the  same 
action  to  have  been  performed  by  several  different  people,  which  in  reality 
was  performed  by  one  only,  thereby  tlirowing  their  history  and  antiquities 
into  too  distant  a  period." 

"A  similar  error  has  also  been  committed,"  says  he,  "by  not  fully 
considering  the  dignitary  names  of  the  chiefs,  who,  on  their  election  to  the 
government,  constantly  obtained  the  name  appertaining  to  the  clan  over 
whom  they  presided." 

"The  only  dignity  hereditary  among  the  ancient  Irish,"  he  continues, 
"  and  also  with  all  the  Celtic  tribes  was  the  kings  of  the  several  principal- 
ities ;  they  were  elected  from  the  eldest  dynnsts  or  chiefs  of  the  Can- 
treda  and  were  eolemnlv  inaugurated,  according  to  tbe  custom  of  tbe 
tribe.  On  their  advancement  to  the  kingly  dignity  or  captainship  of  the 
eept  they  immediately  adopted  the  general  name  of  the  tribe  or  people  over 
whom  they  reigned,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dynasts  did  that  of  their 
several  districts." 

This  will  show  why  Peidhlemidh  Rechtmhsr  should  have  been  called 
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Conair  II.  and  several  other  names ;  and  why  Tuathal  Techtmhar  should 
have  been  called  Moghallamh,  and  what  not  else. 

Speaking  of  the  Kingdom  of  Meath,  he  says :  ^  ^  This  district  was  for 
several  ages  governed  by  the  chief  of  the  eldest  sept  or  tribe  of  the  Bolgai, 
inhabiting  the  present  county  of  East  Meath ;  in  consequence  of  his  senior- 
ity, he  was  not  only  denominated  King  of  the  Eremonii  (t.e.,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Eremhan  or  the  Province  of  Leinster),  but  monarch  of  the  whole 
Island  and  from  him  all  the  subsequent  Kings  of  Meath  and  monarchs  of 
all  Ireland  were  obliged  to  derive  their  origin  to  obtain  the  dignity." 
Vail.  Coll.  III.,  263. 

Dr.  Chs.  O'Connor  strongly  controverted  the  position  taken  by  Beau- 
ford  in  relation  to  a  precedency  for  Leinster  over  the  other  provinces. 
He  claimed  that  Beauford  had  no  proof  whatever  for  what  he  asserted  in 
relation  to  this;  and  the  sense  of  it  which  he  himself  would  convey 
amounted  to  this,  that  the  individual  who  for  the  time  was  monarch  of 
Ireland  understood  himself  as  representing  in  his  person  the  whole  island 
and  as  in  Tara  not  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  or  disfavoring  any  one 
province  or  person  of  the  Kingdom  at  the  expense  of  justice ;  but  there 
as  a  minister  of  justice  to  give  equal  rights  to  all.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
general  idea,  which  is  consonant  with  reason ;  but  it  is  not  unreasonable, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  conclude  that  there  may  have  been  Kings  who  varied 
from  the  line  of  justice  and  pursued  in  their  administration  a  partial, 
selfish  and  unjust  course. 

Mr.  Beauford  informs  us  that  '^Conair  mor  originally  built  the  palace 
ofTaragh,"  "called  Bruighin  Da  Dearg,  the  habitation  or  Rath  of  the 
Oaves,  from  its  containing  several  caves  under  the  platform."  But  I  see 
not  how  this  can  be  so ;  for  there  was  doubtless  a  "  palace  and  parliament 
house  of  some  sort  here  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  Scots  in  the 
country ;  this  monarch  may  have  enlarged  and  systematized  and  forti- 
fied the  premises  according  to  a  plan  of  his  own,  somewhat  different  from 
the  previous  arrangement.  In  saying  that  Conair  mor  was  chief  of  a 
colony  of  Caledonians,  he  only  told  part  of  the  story  concerning  him.  He 
was,  of  course,  chief  of  Caledonians,  and  so  was  his  ancestor  Olild  Eram- 
hon  before  him ;  but  he  united  with  this  so-called  Caledonian  chieftaincy 
the  regular  and  Orthodox  Kingship  of  Erin  He  was  fifth  in  descent  from 
Duach  of  Tara  and  great-great-grandfather  of  Feidhlimidh  Rechtmar. 

Besides  Conn,  Feidhlimidh  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons,  named  respect- 
ively Eochaidh  Finn  and  Fiachaidh  Suighdi.  If  we  allow  two  men  for  the 
three  names  it  will  be  sufficient.  In  speaking  of  Fiachaidh,  Keating  re- 
marks that  '*  though  he  had  acquired  a  territory  in  the  district  of  Temhair 
he  had  never  succeeded  in  making  himself  monarch,"  an  assertion  which 
was  not  true  in  regard  to  himself  whether  or  not  it  was  true  in  regard 
to  his  children  and  grandciiildren.  This  Fiachaidh  is  said  to  have  been 
ancestor   to  the  tribes  called  the  Deasies   of   Munster  and   his    brother 
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Eochaidh  to  the  tribes  caUed  the  Fothartaigh 
scent  from  those  two  brothers  to  the  extent  of 
pointing  towards  those  Fothartagh  and  Deasies 

Feidhlimidh  Rechtmhar, 


of  Leinster.  Lines  of  de- 
five  generations  down  and 
are  given  below :  — 

monarch  of  Eireann. 


Eochaidh  Finn  mc,  Fiachaidh  Suighdi  mo. 


Fiachaidh  mc, 
Eochaidh  mc, 
Cruthluath  mc, 
Fiachaidh  mc, 
Aengas  mc, 


Aengus  Meann  mc, 
Cormac  mc, 
Carbri  Niadh  mc, 
Art  Corb  mc , 
Fergus  Tarbri  mac , 


Fiachaidh  Righfhada  mc 

Fathadh  mc 

Dubhin  mc. 

Dubhin  mc 

Diarmaid  O'Duibhne  mo. 
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Eochaidh  Muinreamhar  mc, 
Eire  mc, 
Fergus  mc, 
Muiredhach  mc . 
Eochaidh  mc, 
Baedhan  mc , 
Colman  mc, 
Sneachthain  mc, 
Fergus  mc. , 
Feredhach  mc, 
Ferchard  III.  mc, 
Ain  Ceallach  mc, 
Muiredhach  mc, 
Diarmaid  mc, 
Galbraith  mc , 
Gillachathan  mor  mc, 
Neachthain  mc, 
Teadh  mc, 
S'^iibhni  mc, 
Muiredhach  mc, 
bomnald  mc. ,  called 

the  Caimhghilla  mc, 
Malcolm  mc, 
Grillachrist  mc, 
Irerchard  mc, 
Taeadh  mc, 
Leoid  mc, 
Disiabh  mc, 
Suibhni  mc, 
Lacnlan  mc , 
Neill,  A.  D.,  1467,  mac. 


Duibhne  Foghluimte  mc. 

Duibhni  Glic  mc. 

Duibhne  Oaisgeil  mc. 

Ferithar  Uar  mc 

Duibhne  mc 

Duibhne  Misneich  moir  me. 

Arthur. 

Ferithar  Ollamh  mc 

Duibhne  Foltdhearg  mc 

Duibhne  Diadhaidh  mc. 

Duibhne  Boidheach  m^:. 

Ferithar  Fionuruadh  mc 

Duibhne  Dearg  mc 

Ferithar  FUeanta  mc. 

Duibhne  Donn  mc 

Diarmaid  MacDuin  mc 

Duibhne  Fiacal-Fhionn  mo. 

Ferithar  Fionn  m4i, 

Malcolm  mc, 

Archibald  mc. 

Duncan  mc 

Cathlain  mc 

Archibald  mc 

Duncan  mc 

Dougal  mc. 

Archibald  mc 

Cathlain  mor  mc. 

Sir  Neill  mac,  married    to    a 

daughter  of  Robert  Bruce, 

1350-1400  A.  D. 
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In  giving  the  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Campbell  of  Argyle  in  this  right- 
hand  colomn  I  had  to  insert  eight  generations  in  intermediate  places  of 
the  steps  given  in  the  genealogy  of  that  family  in  Buchanan  of  Anchmar's 
Book  on  Scottish  Grenealogies.  Wherever  I  inserted  a  name  it  was  in 
effect  the  family  surname,  and  this  I  put  in  italics.  Buchanan  was  correct, 
doubtless,  as  to  the  genealogy  of  that  family,  which  he  gave  his  sanction 
to ;  and  I  believe  that  I  have  inserted  the  proper  number  of  names  and  in 
their  proper  places  for  the  generations  which  existed  in  the  time  represented 
within  the  extremes  of  the  list  given. 

A  daughter  of  King  Cormac  Ulfhada  is  said  to  have  eloped  from  her 
husband,  Finn  Mac  Camhail,  the  then  chief  of  the  militia  of  Erin,  with 
Diarmaid  O'Duibhne,  he  being  esteemed  in  his  day  a  very  handsome  man; 
but  I  see  not  how  this  could  have  happened ;  for  he  is  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tioned  down  in  succession  from  Feidhlimidh  Rechtmhar,  while  Cormac  is 
only  third  in  succession  from  the  same  Feidhlimidh,  so  that  the  lady  with 
whom  he  should  have  eloped  must  needs  have  been  two  generations  his 
senior.     Cormac  Ulfhada,  the  same  with  Cormac,  son  of  Aengus  Meann  of 
the  list  of  the  preceding  page,  was  third  in  descent  from  Eochaidh  Finn 
and  is  put  down  in  Keating's  history  for  a  reign  of  forty  years.    Aengus, 
his  father,  is  the  same  with  him  called  Fergus  dnbh-dedhach,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  monarch  Fiachaidh  Suighdi  (i.e.,  MacConn).     But  Cormac 
evidently  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  during  the  time  he  reigned,  arising 
from  some  members  of  his  own  clan  of  Eochaidh  Finn ;  for  it  is  noticed  by 
Betiufort  that    Aengus,   whom  they  represent  to  have  been  a    son  of 
Fiach  Suighdi,   but  who  was  doubtless  a  grandson  of  Eochaidh  Finn, 
and  a  cousin  of  Cormac,  marched  to  Tara  suddenly  at  the  head  of  an 
effectual  force,  entered  the  palace  and  slew  Kellach,  the  son  of  Cormac ; 
and,  aware  that  any  corporeal  defect  incapacitated  for  the  occupation  of 
the  Irish  throne,  deprived  Cormac  of  an  eye.     It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  length  of  Cormac' s  reign  was  considerably  abridged  by  this  accident 
and  that  he  either  became  a  voluntary  exile  or  had  to  depart  the  country- ; 
for  Ulfhada  is  interpreted   *' Ulster  afar,**  but  may  mean  *' distant  from 
Erin."     Keating  has  it  that  it  was  consequent  upon  the  safe  conduct 
Aengus  had  given  to  a  gentleman  having  been  violated  by  Keallach  that 
Aengus  so  acted  in  this  case. 

The  posterity  of  Feidhlimidh  Rechtmhar,  through  his  son,  Eochaidh 
Finn,  held  the  monarchy  of  Erin  after  said  Eochaidh,  excepting  in  the  one 
case  of  MacConn  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  for  short  spaces. 

Most  if  not  all,  too,  which  has  been  written  concerning  the  marriages, 
intermarriages,  etc.,  of  the  daughters  of  Conn  Cead-Cathach  must  neces- 
sarily be  fictitious.  And,  besides  the  subject  of  the  genealogy  has  been 
rendered  obscure  by  their  confounding  in  the  history  two  persons  to  whom 
the  name  of  MacConn  appears  to  have  been  given,  and  who  appear  to 
have  been  kings  of  Erin.  But  MacConn  as  well  as  Conair  is  simply  the 
clan  name  which  the  chief  assumed  on  his  becoming  king  of  Erin. 

O* Flaherty  represents  Eoghan  mor  as  having  brought  in  an  army  from 
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Spain,  by  mGans  of  which  be  accomplislied  bia  purpose  of  acquiring  all  of 
the  govcniment  of  the  countiy  he  could.  Keating  represents  him  aa  a 
Mnnster  m:in  who  drew  moat  of  the  army  he  needed  for  his  purpose  from 
Lein^ter,  from  bis  foster-father  who  resided  there,  and  was  son  of  Cathalr 
Mor;butwho,  Iraayaay,  if  heeverdidlive,  could  not  have  existed  till  about 
five  or  six  geuerations  after  the  time  of  said  Eogban  mor.  Neither  of  these 
historians  appear  lo  call  Eoghan  mor  MacConn.  nor  to  call  him  King  of  Erin. 
But  I  see  from  O' Flaherty  (Ogj'giall,,  p.  357,)  that  he  is  entered  King  of 
Enn  in  some  of  the  old  historians ;  and  I  conclude  be  must  have  been 
entered  for  that  offiee  under  his  clan  designatioa  of  Couair  or  MacConn. 
The  MacConn  who  brought  the  foreign  army  into  Erin  was  the  son  of 
Eogban  Mor,  not  himself.  But  some  of  his  deeds  are  ascrilicd  to  bis 
father  as,  in  a  contrary  way,  some  Irish  historians  call  Malcolm  IV,  king  of 
Scotland,  "  Ceanroor,"  although  that  title  did  not  pertain  to  bim  but  to 
his  great-great-grandfather,  Malcolm  III.  A  consensus  of  the  histori(;al 
statements  on  the  suhjeet  points  to  Eoghan  Mor  as  the  MacConn  to  whom 
tiie  genealogies  trace  back  and  to  Luyhaldb  Lagha(hero)  "  brother  of 
OlildOlum"  (Keating,  p.  317,  note;  p.  324).  as  the  "Lughaidh  MacConn" 
(I'.e,,  Lughaidb,  son  of  Eoghan),  "King  of  Erin,"  who  brought  a  foreign 
army  into  the  country  and  conquered  the  government  out  of  the  power  of 
bis  elder  brother,  Olild  Olum.  The  sense  is,  tf>o,  that  FcidLlimidh  Recht- 
mhar  and  his  two  sons,  Eoch  Finn  and  Fiach  Suigbdi,  arc  respectively 
Eoffhan  Mor,  Olild  Olum  and  Lugbaidh  Lngba;  or,  respectively,  Conair 
11,  Carbri  Rigbfhada  and  Carbri  Musg. 

The  war  represented  as  having  been  waged  between  Mogh  Nuadbat  and 
Conn  Cead-Cathach  bath  an  allegorial  interpretation,  rather  than  real,  so 
far  as  pertaining  to  Ireland.  It  had,  however,  a  real  existence  elsewhere, 
namely,  in  certain  chains  of  events  arising  from  political,  but  especially  from 
religious  differences,  which  had  place  in  the  very  early  pre-Christian  ages 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Scythians,  or  the  Touranians  and  Per- 
sians, the  ancestors  of  the  Irish  in  Central  Asia.  In  relation  to  those  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Scythians,  one  author  says :  — 

"  Various  causes   contributed  to    split  this    great  body  into    distinct 
nations.     Commerce,  conquest,  and  above  all,  innovations  into  their  ancient 
established  religion  by  the  construction  of  Towers  to  contain  tlieir  sacred 
^  fire,"  etc.     In  the  Persian  detail  of  the  religious  war  tbcy  acknowledge  the 

L  Scripture  name  of  Magog  instead   of  Tour  or  Turk.     When  Parasiab  or 

H  Afrasiab,  the  Scythian  King  (whose    name  they  translate  Father  of   the 

H  Persians  —  Ab,  father  and  Fai'si,  Persians),  overran  their  country  in  ton- 

H  sequence  of  this  innovation  of  the  Fire  Towers,  they  tell  you  that  wlien 

H  they  lia<l  at  length  driven  him  back  to  Tourau  or  Scytliia,  north  of  the 

H  Persian  Empire,  a  wall  or  intrenchment  was  built  between  them  called 

V  Sead  Jagioug'  u  Magioug,  i.e.,  the  Intrenchment  of  Gog  and  Magog. 

P  *'Ry  Jagiug  and  Magiufj,  they  mean,"  says  D '  Herl>elot, 'the  North  and 

I  Soatb  peoj>le  of  the  same  Nation.'     'Some  Asiatic  historians,' saya  the 

^  same  uithor,  '  carry  this  wall  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  west ;  others 

H  so  much  towards  the  East,  as  to  give  room  to  think  it  is  the  same  wall 

H^  that  Heparatea  China  from  the  Moguls.' 
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**It  was,"  says  Valiancy,  "  evidently  a  division  between  the  original 
Mogh  or  Rady  the  Magi  or  fire  worshipers  in  Towers.  The  same  in* 
trenchment  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  Ireland  from  Drogheda  to  Galway 
on  the  western  ocean ;  it  was  named  Esker  *  Riada  or  the  Magi's  division, 
dividing  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  into  two  equal  parts ;  the  Northern  half 
was  called  Leith  Cuinn,  and  the  Southern  half  Leith  Mogh,  i.e.,  the  Magi's 
portion ;  and  most  of  the  Fire  Towers  of  Ireland  were  in  the  division  of 
Leith  Mogh  or  of  the  Magi's  half." 

The  principal  leader  of  the  Tuatha  da  Danaans  in  their  wanderings  was 
the  celebrated  hero  Mogh  Nuadhat,  asaally  styled  Argiodlamh,  i.e.,  of  the 
Silver-hand.  As  applied  to  the  ancient  Irish  king,  Eoghan  mor,  this  name 
could,  of  course,  have  only  an  allegoric  application ;  but  it  is  found  to 
have  a  real  reference  to  Zerdu^t,  the  first,  or  Zoroaster,  whose  name  in  his 
own  language,  the  Persian,  signifies  Gold  or  Silver  hand ;  whose  doctrine 
of  fire-worship  early  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  whose  time, 
according  to  Playfair,  was  about  600  B.  C.  This  was  seven  centuries 
before  our  Eoghan  mor. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans,  it  can  be  made  plain  that 
this  designation  has  reference  not  only  to  a  religious  sect  of  those  ancient 
Gaels  or  Scots,  but  to  the  people  themselves.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  ancient 
title  of  those  people,  as  we  find  the  first  Persian  dynasty  on  the  historic 
records  entered  as  the  Pish-dadian,  whose  duration  is  said  to  have  been 
2989  years,  ending  about  500  —  600  B.  C.  I  think  it  must  have  reference 
to  dynasties  of  priest-kings ;  for  this  dadian  is  evidently  for  the  later  form 
de  dana-an,  which  means  God  Almoners,  dana  (Latin  Dona),  meaning 
gifts  in  the  way  of  alms,  and  Pish,  Puish  or  Paish,  being  for  Budh,  for 
which  Tuath  or  Tuatha;  that  is  the  more  modern  form  Tuatha  de 
Danaan  is  for  the  ancient  form  Puish  Dadians.  Speaking  in  reference  to 
this,  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  author  of  the  *  Round  Towers,*  says  as  follows: 
*'  All  oriental  writers,  when  referring  to  Budha,  who  was  born  at  Maghada 
in  South  Bahar,  state  that  he  was  the  son  of  Suad-dha-dana ;  and  Suadh 
and  Tuath  were  but  disguises  of  each  other  and  both  resolvable  into 
Budh.  Tuath  is  but  a  modification  of  Budh,  the  final  dh  changed  into  th, 
*  and  the  initials  b  and  t  being  always  convertible.'  The  expressions 
De  Danaans  meaning  God-Almoners,  if  we  prefix  to  them  severally  Tuath 
and  Pish  they  will  become  Tuatha  de  Danaans  and  Pish  de  Danaans,  both 
fairly  representative  of  each  other,  meaning  God- Almoners,  and,  by  con- 
vention, Magic-God- Almoners."  *'  Pith  is  the  usual  method  of  pronounc- 
ing that  term ;  nor  is  it  except  when  followed  by  a  d  that  it  assumes  the 
other  garb.  But  as  dh  in  tiie  former  instance  was  commuted  into  th,  so 
th  in  the  latter  is  still  furtlier  into  sh,"  etc. 

This  author  is,  doubtless,  correct  in  tiie  main  as  to  what  he  here  states 
and  especially  so  in  his  saying  that  Pish  and  Tuath  are  used  for  each  other 
as  prefixes  to  Danaan ;  but  I  may  say  that  the  idea  in  the  expression  has 

*  F^ascra,  ^  rocky  ridge ;  Rcad-aire,  a  priest;  Persian  Rad,  a  Magus. 
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especial  reference  to  tbe  ancient  Huly  Ship,  the  Ark,  the  Churchy  the 
Pish,  Budli  or  Tuatli,  etc.,  beiog  to  the  Danaan  in  a  like  relation  as  you 
may  conceive  the  mast  to  be  to  the  ship;  which  perhaps  our  author  did  not 
have  an  entireiy  clear  conception  of. 

Caiomurs  or  Cai-amratb,  the  chief  of  the  Emirs,  is  put  down  as  the  first 
King  of  the  Pish-dadian  dynasties  of  tbe  Persians ;  this  man  they  repre- 
sent as  having  been  a  great  reformer  and  great-grnnd  son  of  Noah.  What 
has  been  said,  however,  is  enough  to  show  that  Tuatha  dc  Danaan  was,  as 
bolgae,  a  very  ancient  national  name  of  those  ScytUians  or  Scots  and  had 
not  reference  altogether  to  a  religious  division  of  this  people,  although  in 
some  of  the  late  ages  it  was  doubtless  given  some  such  speciGc  reference. 

Now,  supposing  for  illustration,  their  Milesian  expedition  to  have  been 
about  the  time  of  Ugliaa  mor,  from  the  recltomng  before  given  in  genera- 
tions we  know  pretty  near  what  its  leader's  date  was ;  and  between  their 
Niul,  who  was,  according  to  their  account  in  command  of  tbe  fleet  of 
Pharaoh  at  tbe  time  of  the  Israelites  exodus  from  Egypt,  they  have  (as 
I  would  understand  from  De  Wyntoun'e  reckoning  between  Milesius  and 
Breogban)  about  twenty-four  generations  between  tlieir  Milesius  and  their 
Niul,  which  might  leave  the  exodus  to  have  taken  place  at  the  time  of 
tbe  going  out  of  the  Hikshasu  from  Egypt,  which  was,  say  from  1500  to 
1540  B.  C.  Bishop  Usher  reckons  the  time  of  the  Israelitiah  Exodus  at 
UOl  8.  C,  while  Baron  Buuaen  seems  inclined  to  the  date  of  1320  B.  C. 
One  of  the  earlier  dates  is  of  course  better  for  historical  purposes,  as  it 
may  have  historical  reference  to  the  departure  of  the  Hiksbasu  in  the  time 
Of  Tuthmosis  III. 

Reckoning  then  from  the  Christian  era  to  and  including  Niul  (suppos- 
ing their  Niul  for  the  purpose  of  the  reckoning  to  have  been  an  individual 
man)  we  have  about  46  generations,  which  at  the  rate  of  33^  years  for 
tlje  average  would  leave  the  said  exodus  to  have  taken  place  or  the  said 
Niul  to  have  lived  in  about  1533  B.  C.  (4Gx33^=1533J).  This  is  an 
approximation  and  leaves  out  of  the  account  the  names  given  in  tbe  old 
Gaelic  lists  1:>etweeii  Ughan  mor  and  Miledh  Esbain,  which  I  will  now 
exhibit  and  remark  upon. 

The  following  is  the  old  list  back  from  Aengus  Tuirmac,  by  which  you 
can  reckon  back  from  Ughan  mor : 
68.  Aengus  Tuirmac  mac. 

Eochaidb  Foltlethen  mc. 

Olild  Cas-Fiaclacb  mc. 

Conla  Cruadh-Cealgacb  mc, 

laraa  Gleo-Fatbach  mc. 

Melgi  Molbhthach  mc. 

Cobhthacb  Cael  Breagh  mc. 

Inganl  mor  mc. 

76,  Eoi-haidh  Buadhachmc. 


84.   Olild  Olchaein  mc. 

Sioma  Saeghalacb  mc 


Deman  mc. 
Rothechtacb  n 


Aengus  Oll-Buadhacb  mc. 
Fiachaidh  Labbranni  mc. 
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77.  Duach  Laghrach  mo.  93.  Enboth  mc. 

Fiachaidh  Tolgrach  mc*  Tighemmas  mc. 

Muiredhach  Bolgrach  mo.  Follamhan  mo. 

Simeon  Breao  mo.  Ethrial  mc. 

Aedhan  Glas  mc.  Irial  Faidh  mc. 

Nuadhat  Finn  Fail  mo.  Erimhan  mc. 

88.  Gialchaidh  mc.  Gallamh  or  Miledh  Esbain. 

By  reckoning  up  here  you  will  find  the  number  of  names  from  Eochaidh, 
put  down  as  father  of  Ughan  mor,  to  Gallamh,  these  two  included,  to  be 
24,  which  is  about  the  number  between  Ughan,  considering  him  for  illus- 
tration as  Miledh  Esbain,  and  Niul,  these  two  included ;  that  is,  taking 
the  reckoning  of  De  Wyntoun  between  his  Miledh  Esbain  and  his  Breogan, 
it  is  just  the  same.  A  person  would  think  from  this  that  the  Milesians 
had  come  direct  to  Ireland  from  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  at  which 
their  history  says  their  ancestor,  Niul,  was  present  as  admiral  of  the 
Egyptain  fleet :  but  on  such  an  assumption  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
other  24  generations,  which,  we  see,  they  include  in  their  reckoning  back 
to  that  exodus  ?  The  general  result  of  investigation  would,  perhaps  Justly, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  of  Ith  or  Ughan  was  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Milesian  invasion  and  that  the  names  given  in  the  list  back  from 
Ughan,  as  pertaining  to  Ireland,  were  of  men  of  the  same  race  as  pertain- 
ing to  Asia,  whether  or  not  that  list  indicated  a  continuation  of  the  chain 
of  the  ancestry  in  Asia.  If,  then,  this  list  back  from  Ughan  to  Gallamh 
be  accepted  as  the  continuation  of  the  chain  of  the  ancestors,  whether  in 
Asia  or  in  Ireland,  that  is,  in  the  eastern  or  western  Eirean,  that  list  from 
Gallamh  back  to  Niul  will  needs  be  rejected  as  superfluous,  either  one  of 
the  lists  being  fairly  supposed  to  contain  the  number  of  generations  which 
is  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  space.  The  ratio  of  three  generations  on  the 
average  for  a  century  being  pretty  well  established  as  sufficient  for  the 
Christian  ages  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  deemed  a  fair 
average  for  the  preChristian  ages  also. 

The  following  is  the  list  given  as  of  those  from  Miledh  Esbain  to  Niul, 
these  two  being  supposed  included  in  this  list:  — 

Gallamh  or  Miledh  Espaine  mac. 

Myli  mc. 

Veande  mc. 
^.  Broge  mc. 
«^  Breoghan  mc. 
»-w  Bratha  mc. 
o  Deaghatha  mo. 
B  Arcadh  mc. 
g  Allod  mc. 
Zl  Nuadha  mc. 
2,Ninnuall  mc. 
^  Febric  Glas  mc. 
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Adnamhan  mc. 
o  Eber  Glan  Fionn  mo. 
y.  Lamb  Fionn  mc. 
—  Adnoin  mc. 
^  Tath  mc. 

Eochamhan  mc. 

Beoghamhan  mc. 

Eber  Scot  mo. 

Srumc. 

Earn  mc. 

Gaedhal  Glas  mc. 

Niul  mc. 


Phenius  Pharsaidbe. 

CtenecUogiea  of  PartTiolany  Nemedhj  The  Firbolg^  and  Tua 
d  Fatbacta,  a  descendant  of  Magog,  son  of  Japbet  Gadel. 
"o  Framant  mc. 
^  Esru  mc. 
Ai  Sru. 
o  Sera  mc. 

o  Partbolanmc.^  Tatb  mc. 

9 


I 


«  Famp  mc. 

o  Adbamhan  mc. 

u  Nemedh  mc. 
^         « ^ 

-a 


bb  Stam  mc. 
^  Beoan  mc. 
g  Erglan  mc. 


^  Simeon  mc. 

^4  Ortbect  mc. 

xi  Gostenn  mc. 

"2  Otorb  mc. 

O  Tribnadb  mc.    S  Aldae  mc. 


fl  larbanel  tbe  Prophet  mo* 

I  Beotbacb  mc. 

Q  Ibaatb  mc. 

o  Batbacb  mc. 

08  Ennamc, 

U  Tabam  mc. 

5  Tatb  mc. 


^  Indae  mc. 
^  Ordan  mc. 
o  Edarlamb  mc. 
2  Ecbtbacb  mc. 


7— d 


§  Tecta  mc. 

®  Loebmc, 

•^  Daela  mc. 

*§  Grennan  mc. 

^  Rindal  mc. 

.^  Erondealbb  mc. 

^  Oris  Eclonnacb  mc. 

^  Lugbni  Liatb  Cbean  mo. 

^Tatb  Tedmennacb  mc. 

^  Ditbcbon  Uaridneacb  mc. 

§  Raidbri  mc. 

^  Dubbtbacb  mc. 

^  Carbri  Ceancbaitb  mac. 


^  Nuadbat  Argedlamb  mao« 
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GieOi  x:22-24y  these  Assyrians  as  well  as  the  £lamites  or  Persians, 
Lydians,  etc.,  are  said  to  have  descended  from  8hem,  I  would  think  it 
looks  very  like  as  if  the  forms  Shem  and  Cham  were  but  variations  of  each 
other;  and  that  Chus  and  Abram  may  have  been  but  different  names 
applied  to  the  same  person,  the  one,  whichever  that  was,  being  given  to 
him  merely  on  paper,  the  other  the  real  name  of  the  man,  applied  to  him 
during  his  life.  I  will  remark,  however,  that  in  regard  to  the  records  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  and  literature  Mr.  Brugsch  Bey  has 
found  the  Jewish  or  Israelitish  nation  to  be  entirely  undistinguishable  from 
the  Phoenician ;  while  some  of  our  very  able  and  particular  Biblical  eth- 
nologists have  not  been  able,  with  so  much  distinctness  as  they  wished,  to 
locate  our  Arphaxed  and  his  clan,  put  down  in  the  ancestry  of  Abram. 
Some,  doubtless,  would  like  to  know  how  many  sons  our  investigators  are 
ultimately  going  to  allow  the  patriarch  Noah  to  have  had,  whether  one, 
two  or,  wholeheartedly,  three. 

As  to  our  Breas  the  authorities  state  him  to  have  been  a  Fomorian,  and 
generally  agree  that  he  was  the  first  king  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans  in  Ire- 
land. Blosg  or  Plasg  being  among  his  ancestors  is  said  to  indicate  his 
descent  from  the  Pelasgians,  whom  we  know  to  have  had  a  national  exist- 
ance  in  the  later  ages  under  the  appellations  of  Greek,  Italian,  £tru8can, 
or  Tuscan,  etc.  This  they  understand^  also,  from  the  words  of  Homer, 
whom  they  call  a  Pelasgian  Greek  writer,  and  from  whom  are  the  following 
words,  as  translated  from  his  language :  — 

**  Parent  of  gods  and  men,  Pelasgian  Jove, 
King  of  Dodona  and  its  hallowed  grove; 
King  of  Dodona,  whose  intemperate  coast. 
Bleak  winds  infest  and  winter's  chilling  frost 
Roand  thy  abodes  thy  priests  with  unwashed  fe^t 
Li«  on  the  naked  earth." 

The  Greek  writers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  location  of  the  oracle  of 
iodona.  Some  will  have  it  in  Tbessaly,  some  in  Epirus,  others  in  Thesp- 
ratia,  Chaonia  and  Molossa,  and  som%  say  that  it  was  so  called  from 
Dodanim,  the  son  of  Javan  and  grandson  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x:4).  But 
Dodanim  is  plural  of  Dodan  and  represents  a  nation,  as  Kittim, 
Tarshish  and  Elisha,  in  the  same  verse,  represent  each  a  nation,  which, 
however,  does  not  hinder,  but  that  these  nations  may  have  been  called  so 
after,  say,  Daedan,  Chith,  Elisha  and  Tarshish,  sons  of  Javan  and  grand- 
sons of  Noah.     The  few  steps  given  of  this  descent  are  as  follows:  -* 

Noah 

Japhet,  son  of 
Javan,  son  of 
Daedan,  son  of. 

Althongh  Flaherty  says  that  the  Firbolg  entered  Ireland  from  South 
Britain,  and  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan,  in  a  long  time  after,  from  North  Bri* 
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Uda.  still  there  u  no  need  of  our  agreeing  with  him  ia  this  or  of  oar 
supposing  that  tiioy  c&mc  to  tliat  country  from  Britain  or  that  both  of 
these  names  did  not  pertain  to  the  snine  peoj>le  of  the  one  so-called 
UUesian  invasion.  In  those  opinions  I  do  not  find  that  he  has  any  siip- 
porL  from  the  original  Poems  on  which  he  pretends  to  found  and  1  tliuik 
him  to  have  had  somehow  confounded  in  hia  idea  certain  immigrations 
from  South  and  North  Britain  to  Erin,  spoken  of  in  the  chronicle  of 
Kiclinrd  of  Cirenceeter,  with  hia  invasions  of  that  country  by  the  Firl>olg 
and  Tuatha  dc  Danaans. 

In  the  history  of  Armenia  by  Moses  Cboronensis  we  find  the  Bolgi  or 
Bolo  under  the  name  of  Acrad.  Tbia  in  Arabic  is  the  plural  of  Curd,  i.e., 
the  Curdi  of  Cnniistan ;  and  in  the  Persian  History  they  are  said  to  have 
descended  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  and  settled  in  Catha  or  Naliatha 
at  Babylon,  that  is,  says  de  Herbelot,  about  the  Nabathcan  Fens,  and 
here  they  were  distingnished  by  the  name  of  Zohak.  "Some,"  says 
llie  same  author,  "have  thought  they  were  originally  Chaldaeans,  the 
Cashdanim  of  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs."  The  Nsbatbcan  Fens  are  said  to 
kave  been  called  Cutha  and  an  ancient  king  of  Babylon  is  tbere  said  to 
have  cat  many  taps  or  canals  from  the  Euphrates  into  the  Paludes,  and 
from  thence  into  the  Tigris.  In  the  Irish  Cuth  or  Caith  is  a  canal,  a 
dutch,  foss,  «ut,  ar  tap,  and  this  Chaldaean  and  Irish  Cuth  ia  in  tbe  Ara})ic 
Cush.  "  Amrapiiel,"  says  Dr.  Hyde,  (.Jen.  Ch.  xiv.,  "was  king  of 
ShinaHT,  not  in  Chaldoea  or  Babylon,  but  Sbinaar  of  Mcsipotamia,"  now 
written  Sinjar,  the  Singura  of  Ptolemy.  Here  then  we  have  a  Sbinaar  in 
the  Asiatic  Mewpotamia,  and  a  Sbinaar  in  Meroe,  the  iEtbopio  Mesi- 
potamia,  as  well  as  a  Shinaar  in  Cbaldaea  or  Babylon. 

Tiie  Armenians  have  been  wont  annually  to  celebrate  their  Mion, 
Armion  or  Breitli,  Le.,  their  Covenant  of  God  with  mankind,  and  hence 
^Af-mion-ia,  tbe  name  of  their  country,  literally  means  the  '  Country  of 
Mountain  of  tbe  Covenant.' 

Ararat  is  a  Scythian  name  for  the  Mountain  of  tbe  Ship,  for  Art  or 
Aortii  or  Arth  is  a  ship  and  Ar  or  Atirth  a  mountain.  And  so  Arthur  is 
for  ArtJi-fhear  and  means  a  ship-man,  a  sailor,  meaning  thus  the  same  as 
Feargne.  The  Irish  have  their  king  Cormac  mac  Art,  the  latter  being  for 
Arthur,  which  may  or  not  have  l>een  the  name  by  which  the  father  of  this 
Cormac  was  called;  btit  I  find  him  entered  in  the  history  as  Fergus, 
although  he  is  said  to  have  had  two  brothers  also  named  Fergus.  The 
father  of  this  Fergus  is  entered  by  Keating  rs  Fincliadh,  hy  Flaherty  as 
Im^adh,  his  grandfather's  name,  according  to  the  latter,  being  Finchatlh. 
As  to  the  name  of  tlie  father  of  Fergus,  it  is  likely  Keating  was  the  more 
correct,  for  Fincbadh  might  be  regarded  as  a  transposition  of  Eocliaidh 
Finn,  as  well  as  Imchadh  of  that  of  the  father  of  Eocbaidh  Finn,  namely, 
Bochan,  i.e..  Conn  or  Conair,  called  also  Feidhlimidh  Rechtmhar.  And 
Oghamhan,   put  down  by  botli  as  father  of  Fincliwlh  is  simply  a  slight 
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m3'stification  of  Eochaidh,  the  proper  name  of  Moghallamh,  the  father 
of  our  Conair,  and  son  of  Fiachaidh  Findalaidh.  De  Wyntoun  api)ear»  in 
his  Tabulation  to  have  understood  his  Carbri  Righada  as  the  historical 
Conn  Cead-Cathach  as  well  as  the  Irish  in  their  making  Cormae,  "  grand- 
son of  Conn."     I  suppose  the  said  Conn  to  have  been  father  of  Righada^ 

One  author  says  that  the  Phoenecian  Hercules  was  called  Melicartus,  i.e., 
Melek-Arth,  the  king  of  the  ship,  the  ship-master.  It  is  thought  probable 
that  Ararat  was  originally  Avrat,  the  letter  Vau  being  mistaken  by  copyists 
for  r,  from  its  form  in  the  Hebrew  being  nearly  the  same. 

In  ch.  li,  y,  27  of  his  Book,  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  records  the  Mountain 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  as  follows :  ''  Set  up  the  standard  in  the  land  ; 
blow  the  trumpet  among  the  nations  (Goim)  ;  prepare  the  nations  against 
her;  call  together  against  her  the  Kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Mini  and 
Aschenaz."  For  the  Heb.  Mini  the  Chaldee  has  Har-Mini,  the  Mount  of 
the  Covenant.  Referring  to  the  Egyptian  Monuments  Brugsch  Bey  says  t. 
•' The  inscriptions  do  not  mention  one  syllable  about  the  Israelites." 
(Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  vol.  II.  p.  99.)  And  at  p.  210  of  the  same 
volume  he  says:  *'  And  as  to  the  mention  of  the  Fenekhe  (Phoenicians> 
I  have  a  presentiment  that  we  shall  one  day  discover  their  most  intimate 
relationship  with  the  Jews." 

Extract  from  Richardson's  dissertations  on  the  languages,  etc.,  of  the 
Eastern  Nations,  p.  47 : 

'^  The  reigning  families  of  Persia,  previous  to  the  Arabian  conquest,  are 
comprehended,  by  their  historians,  under  four  dynasties  or  families ;  the 
the  Pishdadians,  the  Kaianiana^  the  Askanians  and  the  Sassaniana.  The 
Persians,  like  other  people,  have  assumed  the  privilege  of  romancing  on. 
tlie  early  periods  of  society.  The  first  dynasty  is,  in  consequence,  em- 
barrassed by  fabling.  Their  most  ancient  princes  are  chiefly  celebrated 
for  their  victories  over  the  Demons  and  Genii,  called  Dives ;  and  some 
have  reigns  assigned  to  them  of  800  or  1000  years.  Amidst  such  fictions, 
however,  there  is  apparently  some  truth.  Those  monarchs  probably  did 
reign  though  poetic  fancy  may  have  ascribed  to  them  ages  and  adventures, 
which  the  laws  of  nature  reject.  We  dispute  not  the  existence  of  our 
English  Arthur  though  we  believe  not  in  the  Giants  and  Magic  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth.  The  Dives  may  have  been  savage  neighbors  conquered  by 
the  Pishdadian  Kings  and  magnified  by  tradition  as  being  of  a  supernatural 
species.  The  Gods,  the  Titans  and  the  heroes  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Giants, 
the  Savages  and  the  monsters  of  Gothic  romance,  seem  all  to  have  orig- 
inated from  similar  principles ;  from  the  wild  irregularity  of  fancy  and  that 
admiration  of  the  marvelous,  which,  in  various  degrees,  runs  through  the 
legends  of  every  darker  period  of  the  history  of  mankind.  The  longevity, 
at  the  same  time,  ascribed  to  this  race  of  monarchs,  may  either  have  been 
founded  on  some  imperfect  antediluvian  idea,  or  may  be  resolved  by  sup- 
posing families  instead  of  individuals ;  and  that  the  Caiuraars,  the  Ghem- 
shids  and  the  Feridouns  of  the  East  were  merely  successions  of  princes,. 
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bearing  one  common  surname,  tike  tlie  Pbornolis,  Ibe  Ptolemic-a  am)  lUu 
Cffisars  of  the  West. 

With  the  second  dynasty  a  more  probable  system  of  history  seems  to 
commenco ;  yet  slill  the  era  of  Kaicobad,  the  founder  of  this  bouse,  cnn 
notbe  precisely  fixed.  Though  historians  differ,  however,  with  rcgant  to 
the  chronology  of  this  prince  in  one  point  wliicb  may  lead  us  to  ascertain 
U  with  tolerable  accuracy,  they  appear  in  general  to  be  unanimous. 
Darab,  the  youngflr,  dethrontd  by  AleKander,  is  called  the  9th  sov- 
ereign of  this  line.  He  was  assassinated  about  300  years  B.  C.  If  30 
years  are  allowed,  therefore,  as  the  medium  of  each  reign  or  270  for  the 
nine  kings,  Kaicobad's  sovereignty  may  possibly  have  commenced  about 
600  years  before  our  era,  which  will  comprehend  Ihe  whole  of  that  period 
of  Persian  history  for  which  wo  are  indebted  to  the  Greeks.  Sir  I.  New- 
ion,  it  may  be  objected,  with  other  chrouologiats,  have  allowed  but  20 
years  to  a  reign  and  made  that  the  imiversal  standard  for  all  nations  ;  but, 
vith  submission  to  those  learned  men,  nothing  carries  with  it  a  stronger 
tendency  to  unhinge  all  chronology'  than  such  an  unmodiflod  system. 

The  Kaianan  dynasty  being  supposed  then  to  commence  nearly  about 
600  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord  this  brings  us  to  the  reign  of  that 
King  of  the  Medo-Persians,  called  by  the  Greeks  Cyaxeres,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  I.  Newton's  conjecture  is  supposed  to  have  begun  in  the  year 
Nabonassar  137  (about  (ilO  before  Christ).  From  this  period  till  the 
Macedonian  conquest  we  have,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  Persians  as 
given  us  by  the  Greeks;  and  the  history  of  the  Persians  as  written  by 
themselves.  Between  those  classes  of  writers  we  might  naturally  cKjiect 
Bome  diflerence»of  facts ;  but  we  should  as  naturally  look  for  a  few  great 
lines,  which  might  mark  some  similarity  of  story,  yet  from  every  research 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make,  there  seems  to  be  nearly  as 
much  resemblance  between  the  annals  of  England  and  Japan  as  between 
the  European  and  Asiatic  relations  of  the  same  empire.  The  names  and 
numbers  of  their  Kings  have  no  analogy ;  and  in  regard  to  the  most 
Bplendia  facts  of  the  Greek  historians  the  Persians  are  entirely  silent.  We 
bate  no  mention  of  the  Great  Cyrus  nor  of  any  King  of  Persia,  who  in  the 
events  of  his  reign  can  apparently  be  forced  into  a  similitude.  We  have 
no  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia ;  not  a  syllable  of  Cambyscs  or  of  his  frantic 
expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  Smerdis  hfagns  and  the  succession  of 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  by  the  neighing  of  his  horse,  are  to  the 
Persians  circumstances  equally  unknown  as  the  numerous  assassinations 
recorded  by  the  Greeks.  Not  a  vestige  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  dis- 
oovered  of  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  Platea 
or  Mycale ;  nor  of  that  prodigious  force  which  Xerses  led  out  of  the 
Persian  Empire  to  overwhelm  the  States  of  Greece.  Minutely  attentive  as 
tbe  Persian  bistorians  are  to  their  numerous  warswilh  the  Kings  of  Touran 
orScytliia;  and  recording  with  the  same  impartiality  whatever  might 
tarnish  as  well  as  aggrandize  the  reputation  of  tlieir  country,  we  can. 
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witb  little  pretense  to  reason,  suppose  that  they  should  have  been  silent 
on  events  of  such  magnitude ;  had  any  record  remained  of  their  existence 
or  the  faintest  tradition  commemorated  their  consequences." 

From  this  learned  Orientalist's  researches  it  is  claimed  we  have  two 
points  established  in  favor  of  the  Irish  records,  first  that  they  were  not 
copied  by  Irish  monks,  either  from  Greek  or  Latin  authors,  for  no  trans- 
action of  the  Grecians  at  this  period,  as  asserted  by  their  writers,  appear 
in  the  Irish  history ;  secondly,  it  corresponds  so  much  with  the  Persian 
history  that  it  must  have  been  brought  with  them  from  Asia  and  in  point 
of  time  there  is  a  great  coincidence.  We  also  learn  from  these  researches 
that  some  writers  of  national  history,  in  early  times,  made  it  a  point  not 
only  to  mystify,  but  to  directly  falsify  in  order  to  satisfy  their  national 
vanity:  and  that  this  custom  of  mystifying  and  falsifying  history  was 
not  peculiar  to  any  one  nation,  but  was  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  com- 
mon to  all.  Those  Irish  annals  informs  us  that  Mogh  Nuadhat  or  Nnadhar 
was  the  leader  of  this  colony  into  Erinn,  which  although  we  translate 
Ireland,  some  think  refers  to  Iran  of  Persia ;  and  they  reckon  this  event 
to  have  taken  place  Anno  Mundi  3303,  or,  as  they  think,  about  705  years 
B.  C.  Whether  this  event  be  taken  as, referring  to  the  real  Milesian  in- 
vasion of  Ireland  or  to  some  invasion  of  the  Asiatic  Iran  from  Touran, 
the  time  given  for  it  may  be  distantly  approximative.  Rome  was  founded 
about  747-753  B.  C,  which  must  have  been  close  to  the  time  of  our 
Milesian  invasion. 

Gushtash,  that  is,  the  model  Labradh  Longsech,  or  horse-eared  prince, 
is  proved  by  Dr.  Hyde  to  have  been  the  Darius  Ilytaspes  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  he  concludes  his  time  to  have  been  about  519  B.  C.  A  person  would 
be  apt  to  think,  whether  or  not  there  were  anything  in  it,  that  the  mentionof 
horse-eared  prince  in  connection  with  Labhradh  would  have  been  designed 
to  indicate  his  descent  from  the  Asiatic  ^^thiopians,  who  inhabited  the  dis- 
tricts of  Caramania  and  Gedrosio,  on  the  East  of  the  Erythrian  Sea,  as 
Herodotus  states  that  those  people  were  accustomed  to  adorn  themselves 
with  a  horse's  ears.  They  appear  to  have  been  the  Scythians  who  in  early 
times  emigrated  to  India  from  Aria. 

The  Touranians  are,  in  the  Irish  history,  frequently  called  Frange  or 
Farange.  The  Arabs  always  call  them  Faranagh.  The  English  translator 
of  Keating  will  have  this  to  be  France,  whence  he  has  his  Labradh 
Longsech  bring  an  army  into  Ireland.  He  confesses  however,  that  some 
say  the  Frange,  to  which  Labradh  went,  was  Armenia. 

*'  The  Pelasgi  (says  the  authors  of  Histoire  de  Torigine  des  langues  de 
cest  Universe)  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  in  the  world,  and,  as  appears  from  their  colonies  in  the  earliest 
times,  very  numerous  and  powerful.  With  regard  to  their  origin  the 
learned  are  not  ajjreed.  Some  make  them  the  descendants  of  Peleg,  who 
have  very  probable  arguments  on  their  side ;  others  deduce  them  from  tiie 
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Csnaanltes  &nd  Fhoeniciaos  and  others  suppose  them  to  have  been  of  a 
Celtic  original." 

But  thie  all  ainounU  to  the  stuse  thing ;  (or  Feleg,  which  evideatly  is  a 
form  of  Bealg  or  Bolg,  is  in  the  list  of  tiie  ancestors  of  Abraham,  who 
himself  was  of  Chaldeao  origin,  having  emigr&ted  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
to  Palestine.  The  I'hooniciana  (so-called  by  the  Greeks)  emigrated 
to  Palestine  from  Chaldaea  and  from  the  coast  of  the  Erythrian 
Sea  and  the  name  of  the  race  in  Palestine,  aa  expressed  in  the  Egyptian 
language,  was  Chal,  Chaldaea  bcii^  simply  the  dae  or  country  of 
the  Chal  or  so-called  Phoenicians.  Moreover,  the  Celtai  were  that  branch 
of  the  Arians,  called  Scolotai,  Sacai  or Sythians  from  whom  the  Chaldaeaus 
were  descended.  The  place  of  Peleg  in  the  list  of  the  ancestors  of  Abra- 
ham would  indicate  a  considerable  antiquity. 

In  looking  after  the  origin  of  the  family  name  MacHeth,  which  I  may 
Bay  is  an  equivalent  for  l^IacDuff,  I  found  the  Gaelic  name  Seach,  or 
Seachan  or  Seaghan  orSeachlan  to  be  for  Alexander,  i.e.,  Al-Sheach-dhair. 
(See  vol.  m.,  Vail.  Coll.  Preface,  p.  xxx^-ii.)  Persic  Sikender,  Alexan- 
der, Sikender  Name,  the  Book  of  the  life  of  Alexander,  the  Great.  Aineh 
Iskender,  Mirror  of  Alexander,  which  means  the  same.  The  name 
MauHeth,  therefore,  of  which  &o  many  historians  hare  sought  the  origin, 
arose  from  the  Gaelic  form  of  the  name  Alexander,  as  Aenghiis  MacShesgh 
or  MacSheathagh,  would  be  their  Aeneas  McHeth,  pronounced  ItlacHay 
or  MacCay. 

Usue,  the  form  de  Wyntoun  gives  for  tTghan,  in  the  case  of  UghanMor, 
causes  me  to  think  he  may  have  had  in  mind  for  it  the  form  Itb,  which  is 
(or  Inth.  a  form  which  had  as  one  of  its  significations  in  English  "  Use  " 
oraa  averb  ''to  use,"  Latin  Utor,  root  Ut,  doubtless  for  ludh  or  Aedh. 
(See  Edward  Lhuyd's  Archaeologica  Britannica,  in  which  he  comjiares  in 
parallel  Lexicons  the  Ancient  languages  of  the  Britisli  Isles).  I  have  no 
doubt  this  was  the  original  form  of  the  name  Jute,  of  that  race,  for  ex- 
ample, which  came  into  South  Britain  with  the  Saxons  from  Northern 
Europe  and  settled  in  Kent  (Latin  Cantium,  Gaelic  Cann  or  Conn),  a 
name  which,  perhaps,  they  gave  to  the  country  after  their  own  clan's 
designation.  (See  Humphrey  Lhuyd's  Cambria).  luth  andlutiian  and 
lugfaan  are  used  for  each  other,  as  luchair  for  Eochair,  a  key,  and  lughan 
(or  Eogbau,  a  man's  name;  ludh  for  Aedh,  a  day,  i.e.,  the  circle  of  the 
BUn,  the  zodiac,  the  .Sun  ;  and  so  after  Mac,  Clan  or  the  like,  the  an  would 
generally  he  added  as  sign  of  the  genitive  and  we  would  have  Maclughan, 
or  HacAedhan  or  MacEoghan,  etc.,  all  pronounced  MocConn.  The  clan 
Ith  is,  thus,  tlio  clan  Conn  or  Conair. 

Speaking  of  the  Irish  Clan  Mac  Conmara,  "  of  the  line  of  Emhir," 
Keating  (in  Preface,  p.  sxxii.),  says  "  the  tribe  name  of  that  family  is 
Aedh,"  andMacAedhan,  would, aewe  see,  be  pronounced  MacCun.  Now, 
Conmara  is  another  form  for  Moigaon,  or  Morcunn,  and  I  find  In  our  history 
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that  among  the  Scotch  the  Clan  Morgann  is  Clan  Aedh,  andMorgann,  No. 
29  of  our  list,  is  turned  by  the  historians  into  Constantine,  which  is  proper. 
Conmhara  is,  perhaps,  for  an  ancient  genitive  form  of  Emhir,  i.e.,  for 
Caenmharaigh  or  Cunmhara,  genitive  of  nominative  Caedhmhuir,  which 
means  chief  of  the  sea,  just  as  Morgann.  Aedh,  with  C  prefixed  Caedh,  is 
for  Caedhan,  Ceann  or  Conn. 

According  to  the  Irish  list,  as  mentioned  before,  their  Duach  Dalta 
Deaghaidh  descends  from  £mhir,  brother  of  Eramhan,  and  is  made  ninth 
in  descent  from  their  Rechtaidh  Righdhearg,  whom  they  make  contempo- 
rary of  Ughan  mor.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  line  of  Rudhri  mor  is  car- 
ried back  in  Keating  just  for  ten  generations,  to  Ughan  mor.  And  in  fact 
the  lines  of  the  Bolgai,  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans,  etc.,  appear  to  have  cen- 
tered here,  as  shown  above.  The  Irish  historians  may  have  had  in  mind 
that  the  line  of  the  ancestors  of  their  Duach  centered  here  also.  But  that 
line  of  Emhir,  so-called,  tells  its  own  story  to  any  one  who  takes  pains  to 
examine  it  chronologically  and  by  comparison  with  the  lin  e  of  MacConn, 
as  mentioned  before,  in  my  speaking  of  O'Flaherty's  difflcn  Ity  with  it. 

The  beginning  of  the  investigation  into  the  subject  as  to  who  that 
MacBeth  was,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  history  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  would  be  apt  to  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  said  MacBeth  was  MacBoidhe,  son  of  Maelbricrhdiy 
whose  son,  as  we  have  noticed  before  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster, 
had  been  put  to  death  by  Malcolm  II. ;  that  is,  the  investigator 
would  be  apt  to  hastily  conclude  that  said  MacBoidhe  had  com- 
passed or  connived  at  the  death  of  Duncan,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  in 
retaliation  for  the  death  of  his  own  son  by  the  father  of  Duncan. 
But  further  investigation  shows  that  such  conclusion  would  not  be 
justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Andrew  de  Wyntoun,  in  his  Oryginale  Cronykil  of  Scotland,  vol. 
I,  p.  216,  speaking  of  the  MacBeth  who  slew  Duncan  in  1040  A. 
D.,  calls  him  *'  Syster  Sowne  ''*  of  Duncan  ;  that  is,  his  nephew, 
which  shows  that  he  did  not  have  in  mind,  as  that  person,  Mac- 
Boidhe, the  son  of  Kenneth,  who  was  Duncan's  uncle.  Speaking 
on  the  same  page  in  relation  to  his  MacBeth,  he  says :  — 

For  til  his  erne  he  was  rycht  fals, 
Dat  browcht  him  up  rycht  tenderly. 

Which,  translated,  is  :  — 

For  to  his  uncle  he  proved  right  false, 
Who  had  brought  him  up  right  tenderly. 


•  This  shows  who  Duncan  was:  If.  as  accordinjf  to  Fordnn  and  tho.  myHtlflers,  Dancan  had 
been  son  to  a  sister  of  Thorfln's  mother,  i.e.,  to  another  daughter  of  Malcolm  II,  by  one  Crinan 
then  woald  Dancan  and  Thortln  have  been  flr.st  couHinn. 
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ThiB,  therefore,  in  the  iniiiJ  of  <1«  Wyntoiiri,  did  not  refer  to  nn 
uncleof  Duncan, as MacBoidhe, brothel' to  Malcoimll.  ;  biitto  Dun- 
cairH  iiepbew,  numely,  to  Thorfiii,  the  eun  of  Betliach,  diiughtor  of 
Miilcolm  U,,  by  Sigurd,  the  Norwegian  earl  of  Orkney,  who  doubt- 
less waa  called  by  the  Scots,  as  un  endearing  appellation,  Mac- 
Betlntigh  after  his  mother;  that  is,  bis  full  niimi!  to  the  Scots  would 
be  Thorflu  MacBethaigh,  after  the  name  of  the  Scottish  princess, 
who  waa  his  mother,  or  Thorfiu  of  even  MaeBothaigh  Mau  Fin- 
laoicb,  that  is,ThortiD  the  son  of  tliu  Norwegian,  as  the  Soots  called 
Norway  Finlochland,  and,  as  a  matter  of  conrae,  a  Norwegian 
would  be  with  tliem  Finlaoeh.  But  by  the  Norwegians  ho  would 
be  called  Thorfin,  the  son  of  Sigurd.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
MilcBoidhe,  the  son  of  Miilbrighdi.  lived  till  105  7,  his  brother, 
Malcolm,  having  died  in  1034,  at  which  time  Thortin,  his  grandson 
by  his  daughter,  was  about  2()'yeara  of  age,  he  having  been  born, 
as  according  to  the  deductions  of  Skene,  in  1008—9,  and  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  to  be  brought  up,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father  Sigurd  in  1014. 

*'  When  Sigurd  went  on  his  expedition  to  Ireland, "  saye  Skene, 
"  which  ended  so  fatally  for  him,  he  had  sent  his  son  Thorfin  by  his 
second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  the  Scots,  to  his 
grandfather;  and,  though  he  was  only  five  years  old  at  his  father's 
death,  the  king  of  the  Scots  bestowed  Caithness  and  Sutherland 
upon  hira  with  the  title  of  Earl  and  gave  him  men  to  rule  the  do- 
main along  with  him."  This,  which  is  the  bringing  up  that  de 
Wyntoun  reiers  to,  Skene  gives  in  Celt,  Scot,  1,  389,  as  from  the 
Orkneyinga  Snga  and  Collect,  de  Hebus  Albunicis,  p.  340. 

When  Malcolm  II.  died  and  Duncan  succeeiled  him,  the  latter 
"seems  to  have  considered,"  says  Skene,  "  that  Thorlin,  having 
become  Earl  of  Orkney,  he  might  resume  possession  of  Caithness 
or,  at  least,  demand  tribute  from  it.  Thortin,  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  thai  it  was  his  inheritance  from  King  Malcolm,  through 
his  mnther,  and  that  he  had  obtained  it  before  Duncan  inherited  the 
kingdom.  Thus,  suys  the  Saga,  they  became  open  enemies  and 
made  war  on  each  other."  In  spcnking  of  the  issue  of  the  final 
battle  of  this  war,  in  p.  403  of  the  same  vol.,  the  Saga  says:  "  Sing 
Duncan  then  brought  forward  his  standard  against  Earl  Thorfin  and 
the  fiercest  struggle  took  place  between  the  Scots  and  the  Norweg- 
ians; but,"  says  the  Saga,  "  it  ended  in  the  flight  of  the  kih{j  and 
some  say  he  was  slain.     Earl  Thorfin  then  drove  the  fugitives  before 
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iiiin  through  Scotland  and  laid  the  land  subject   to  him  wherever 
he  went  all  the  way  south  to  Fife." 

If  it  were  true,  as  some  have  said  according  to  the  foregoing, 
that  Duncan  was  slain  in  this  battle  or  immediately  consequent  there- 
upon, then,  all  the  circumstances  considered,  it  is  reasonable  to. 
charge  liis  death  to  the  account  of  his  nephew,  Thorfin,  whether  or 
not  the  latter  was  himself  the  slayer.  It  is  evident  that  Duncan's 
death  happened  in  or  near  the  time  of  this  battle.  Thorfin  having 
been  the  real  king  of  Scotland  for  17  years  after  this  date,  except- 
ing that  part  of  Scotland  extending  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
Fife  to  the  English  border,  which  remained,  with  Cumbria,  in  the 
possession  of  the  children  of  Duncan,  was,  of  course,  the  Mac- 
Bethaigh,  who  reigned  for  that  interval  of  17  years,  and  who  was 
conquered  in  1057  by  Malcolm  Ceanmor,  the  son  of  Duncan,  with 
the  help  of  the  Angles. 

One  authority,  Marianus  Scotus,  tells  us  that  in  1050  MacBeth- 
aigh  visited  Some,  paid  his  respects  to  the  pope  and  distributed 
much  money  among  the  poor  at  Rome ;  but,  according  to  the  Saga 
(Anderson's  edition,  p.  43),  Thorfin  visited  Rome  in  that  same  year 
*^  and  saw  the  pope,  from  whom  he  obtained  absolution  for  all  his 
sins."  "This,"  says  Skene,  **  is  either  another  instance  of  the 
confusion  of  Thorfin  with  MacBeth  or  they  went  to  Rome  together 
for  the  same  purpose."     Celt.  Scot.  I,  p.  407,  Note. 

Under  the  head  of  grants  made  to  religious  institutions  by  King 
MacBethaigh,  is  the  following  in  the  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  p. 
114,  etc:.  — 

**  Cum  summa  venerationo  et  devotione  Mackbeth  rexcontulit  Deo 
et  Sancto  Servano  de  Lochlevyn  et  hermitis  ibidem  Deo  Servien- 
tibus  Bolgyne,  filii  Torfiny,  cum  omni  libertate  et  sine  onere  exer- 
citus  regis  et  filii  ejus,  vel  vicecomitis,  et  sine  exactione  alicujus  sed 
caritatis  intuitu  et  orationum  suffraijiis."  of  which  the  translation 
is  as  follows  :  — 

*'  With  the  profoundest  devotion  and  veneration  King  MacBeth 
bestowed  upon  God  and  St.  Servanus  of  Lochlevin  and  upon  the 
hermits  now  there  serving  God,  Bolgyne,  pi'esently  pertaining  to 
the  son  of  Thorfin,  with  all  liberty  and  without  burden  from  the 
army  of  the  king  and  of  his  son  or  lieutenant,  and  without  exaction 
of  any  kind;  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  oversight  of  charity  and 
religious  instruction."  The  son  of  Thorfin  being  here  named  in 
the  dominions  of  MacBeth,  and  seemingly  as  his  viceroy  in  a  cer- 
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taiu  district  of  the  country,  might  fairly  be  understood  as  indicntiiif; 
th«t  the  aime  man  was  known  by  the  two  appellations  of  MacBoth- 
aigb  and  Thorfia. 

"  On  the  death  of  Alex.  III.,  in  1385,  Brace  and  Baliol,  descend- 
aots  in  the  female  line  from  David,  a  brother  of  IrLilcolin  IV., 
appeared  as  competitors  for  the  crown  and  supported  on  ea(;h  side 
by  a  considerable  party  in  tho  kingdom.  Edward  I.  of  England, 
being  chosen  umpire  in  the  contest,  arrogated  to  himself  in  that 
capacity  the  feudal  eovercignty  of  Scotland,  and  compelled  all  of 
ita  thauca  to  swear  allegiance  to  liira  as  their  feudal  sovereign. 
This  done  he  adjutlged  the  crown  to  John  Baliol,  hut  aa  his  own 
feudatory.  Baliol,  soon  after,  renouncing  his  allegiance,  Edward 
again  invaded  Scotland  and  ctiusiid  bis  abdication  in  favor  of  him- 
self. Another  defender  of  the  country's  liberties  aoon  arose  in  the 
person  of  Wm.  Wallace,  who,  though  placed  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, gamed  many  remarkable  successes  over  Edward's  forces 
until  finally  betrayed  into  the  banda  of  Edward,  ha  waa  put  to 
death  with  great  cruelty.  Now,  again,  Bruce  appeared  as  champion 
and  made  such  headway  against  bis  enemies  that  he  was  eventually 
crowned  king  of  Scotland  in  1306  A.  D.  On  his  death  in  1329, 
while  his  son  David  was  »  minor,  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of  the 
above  John,  by  the  help  of  the  Enjjlish  became  king,  but  soon 
fouud  himself  displaced  by  young  David  Bruee,  who,  by  the  help 
of  his  friends  in  Scotland  and  France,  attained  to  the  throne.  On 
his  death  in  1370,  in  86  years  after  the  death  of  Alex.  III.,  the 
crown  passed  to  Robert,  the  Steward."  Thus  it  is  in  the  history 
which  ia  largely  allegorical.  The  name  Steward  at  once  suggests 
this.  The  histories  make  the  office  of  the  "great  Steward  of 
Scotland  "  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Robert  II.,  the 
first  of  the  house  of  Steward,  so  called,  for  several  generations  be- 
fore his  time.  But  it  was  hereditary  in  that  family  in  the  sense  of 
their  being  the  regular  lino  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  The  great 
Steward  of  Scotland  was  the  King  himself,  and  Robert  II., the  first 
of  the  house  of  Steward,  so  called,  was  son  of  Alexander  III.,  so 
that  it  is  only  on  paper  the  regular  line  of  Gaelic  kings  ceases  with 
Alexander  III.  That  lino  was  continued  on  in  Scotland  and  gov- 
erned England  in  the  persons  of  its  kings  James  I.  and  II.,  Charles 
I.  and  II.,  and  its  queen  Aun.  There  may  possibly  at  this  period 
have  been  claims  on  the  Scottish  Kingdom  by  some  Normana  of 
South  Britain,  who  were  in  descent  from  some  of  its  kings  ;  but  if 
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jit  this  time  the  throne  of  Scotland  was  occupied  by  any  one  who 
was  not  of  the  family  of  its  legal  line  of  kings  it  could  only  have 
been  for  a  comparatively  short  period.  The  **  King  Robert  Bruce" 
whose  deathy  in  his  old  age,  is  entered  by  the  histories  in  1329»  is 
represented  as  grandson  of  the  Bruce,  who  in  1285  was  contestant 
with  Baliol  for  the  crown.  What  a  number  of  generations  (names) 
in  such  a  shoil  time  I  The  historical  connection  under  the  names 
Bruce,  Baliol,  etc.^  is  largely  allegorical,  and  this  Robert  U.,  the 
first  of  the  so  called  Steward  house,  was  the  actual  Bruce.  De 
Bruis  or  <*  of  the  Brush,"  could  only  have  been  an  epithet  in  addi- 
tion to  the  real  name  of  the  man.  Some  might  think  Robert,  culled 
the  second,  but  really  the  first,  to  have  been  grandson  on  his 
mother's  side  to  old  Bruce,  ^*  the  claimant,"  but  it  is  as  likely  he 
was  in  this  manner  grandson  to  MacDonald,  '^  laird  of  the  Isles," 
or  to  some  other  man,  while  being  son  to  Alexander  IIL  As  to 
Robert  III.  Burton  says:  *<  John  was  the  name  given  to  him  at 
his  baptism," —  **  but  this  appellation  being  in  disrepute  on  account 
of  having  been  borne  by  John  Biiliol  he  adopted  the  popular  name 
Robert,  which  had  been  borne  by  Bruce."  In  the  genealogies  they 
give  to  James  I.,  the  name  Gilchrist,  t.e.,  Servant  of  Christ. 
James  II.,  they  have  Seach,  which  doubtless  was  his  real  name,  as 
our  Shaws  of  Sauchie  are  sprung  from  his  sou,  James  III.,  said  in 
the  history  to  have  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Sauchie  Burn. 

My  researches  since  my  last  issue  (it  is  now  1888  A.  D.)  have 
enabled  me  to  give  the  continuation  of  the  genealogical  list,  from 
Ith,  No.  75,  the  point  to  which  we  got  before.  This  will  carry  the 
line  back  to  such  a  distance  as  to  indicate  clearly  for  a  long  period 
and  from  an  early  date  the  course  of  the  history.  And  then  I  will 
give  the  line  back  from  Ith  so  as  to  include  James  III.,  the  last  king 
of  Scotland  in  the  genealogy  given,  as  confirmatory  of  the  correct- 
ness of  what  I  gave  before  and  illustrative  of  other  points.  And 
in  reference  to  this  whole  matter  I  may  say  that  Ughan  mor,  other- 
wise called  Ith,  the  first  of  this  line  of  men  who  dominated  in  Erin, 
had  a  son  Lughaidh  or  Laeghaidh,  but  whose  name  is  put  down  in 
the  list  of  kings  as  Laeghair;  and  that  from  this  Lughaid  Mac- 
Ughan,  pronounced  Luie  or  Laerie  MacConn,  have  descended  the 
kings  of  Erin  whether  under  the  name  of  Eremon  (Leiitster),  of 
Ebher  (for  Munster  and  Connaught),  or  of  Irr  (for  Ulster  and 
Connaught)  ;  for  all  these  were  honorary  names  given  in  the  his- 
tories to  kings  who  were  exactly  of  the  same  line  of  descent,  there 
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being  only  one  line  for  the  island,  father  to  son,  etc.,  after  the 
arrival  of  said  Ith  on  Ugban. 

2.  In  the  26th  name  of  the  list,  counting  down,  beginning -with 
Ughan  mor,  we  meet  with  another  Lughaidh  MacUghan,  called 
also  Lughaidh  MacConn  ;  who  is  said  to  have  wrested  the  govern- 
ment oat  of  the  power  of  his  brother  Eochaidh,  called  Carbri 
Righada,  by  means  of  a  foreign  force  he  introduced  to  the  island 
and  reigned  for  80,  or,  as  some  say,  for  ^50  years.  The  line  of 
kings,  however,  who  came  after  him,  both  for  Erin  and  North 
Britain  were  of  descent  from  his  brother,  Carbri  Righada.  It  is  to 
t6  borne  in  mind,  then,  that  the  list  given  of  the  line  of  the 
ancestors  of  this  2nd  Lughaidh  MacConn  is  the  list  proper  of  the 
kings  of  Erin  before  him;  and  that  the  list  of  the  kings  of  Erin 
after  him  is  in  descent  from  his  father  Eoghan  mor,  alias  Conn  of 
the  100  battles,  through  his  brother  Eochaidh  Finn,  alias  Carbri 
Righada. 

8.  From  this  Carbri  Righfhada  to  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere,  these 
two  exclusive,  there  are  seven  in  succession,  and  from  the  latter  to 
James  III.,  the  last  king  in  the  list  given,  in  Scotland,  inclusive, 
there  are  30,  in  succession,  more. 

o  • 

||=|  Ith,  i.e. 9  Bili,  i.e.,  lughan  mor,  t.6.,  Miledh  Espain,  No. 

fc"|^  75,  son  of 


g|  Breoghan,  son  of,  76. 

5^  Bratha,  son  of,  77. 


ii  Degatha,  son  of,  78. 

f  &  Arcadh,  son  of,  79. 

l<  AUod,  son  of,  80. 

^S  Nuadha,  son  of,  81. 


5^ 

M  O 


AUod,  son  of, 
Nuadha,  son  of, 
Ninual,  son  of, 
Febric  Glas,  son 


&«>  Ninual,  son  of,  82. 


ii,  son  or,  oz. 

ic  Glas,  son  of,  83. 


8^-^  Adnamhan  Finn,  son  of,  84.      From  these  conquerors  of  OAetbnlia 

AC'S  1711         r^i         -c^*  r  ofc        are  derived,  in  male  line,  the  Goths, 

Sg^  Jliber  Ijrlun  i^mn,  son  OI,  oD.      from  whom,  in  the  same  way, are 

"s|  Lamh  Finn,  son  of,  86. 

'CK9 


the  Germans. 
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Adnoin,  eon  of,  87. 

Tatb,  60D  of,  88. 

Eoghamhan,  eon  of,  89. 

Beogbamhan,  Boa  of,  90. 

Eber  Scot,  eon  of,  91. 

Sni,  son  of,  92. 


IIHlli  Esru,  eon  of,   ' 
|^|^||2Q  Gaedhal,  son  of, 


Mernra,  i.e.,  Setbar, 

I.e.,  Nial, 

son  of,  95. 

1 

Sethos,  eon  of. 

96. 

s 

Amenophia,  son  of. 

97. 

Sesotris,  son  of, 

98. 

!l 

Scbaighre,  son  of, 

99. 

F 

Sesocbris,  eon  of, 

100. 

Netercheres,  sod  of. 

101. 

Cberea,  son  of. 

102. 

Setbeoea,  son  of. 

103. 

-■€ 

Talas,  son  of. 

104. 

If 

Binolbris,  aon  of. 

105. 

KaiechoB,  eon  of. 

106. 

h 

Betbus,  sou  of. 

107. 

Semempais,  son  of. 

108. 

=a 

Miebidos,  son  of. 

109. 

|S 

Usaphaidos,  son  of, 

110. 

|s 

Venepbea,  son  of, 

111. 

S 

Keiichenes,  son  of. 

112. 

1 

Atbotis,  son  of, 

113. 

- 

Aabme8,i.e.,  James,; 

I.e.,  Jacob. 

.I.e.,  Men* 

,  Mene6,soDof,  114. 
Up  to  tbis  point  tbe  list  is  chronologically  bistorical. 


.; 

=  s"B 

r*-^' 

li 

''ik 

m 

leauc, 

j^^bf^m  For  seven  places  bere  between 

Terab,  Salab  and  laaao  there  are  to  be 

Nacbor,  reckoned  at  least  47  ordinaiygen- 

Serug,  erations ;  for,   in   the   history   of 

p  J*'^  Babylon,  tbe  place  of  Nimrod.the 

Ebe7or  Abr-am,  ^^°  °^  ^^^^'  corresponds  to  that 

^alab,  of  Salah,  tbe  son  of  Arpachabad, 

Arphaxed,  in  tbis    list.     Between    Nlnirod, 
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whom  they  reckon  their  first  king 
after  the  Flood,  and  tlie  Median 
conquest  of  Bahylou  ia  2234  B.  C. 
(i.e.,  about  one  century  before 
Menes),  there  intervened  86 
reigni^,  which,  all  reckoned  at  the 
avenigo  reign  of  18  years,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  I.  Newton's  deduc- 
tion, gives  1566  years,  and  this 
number  divided  by  33^  years,  the 
ordinary  length  of  a  generation, 
gives  abnost  47  generations. 
{87xl8=1566-;-33J=47  almost.) 
TliQ  foregoing  statement  is  based  upon  the  history  of  Babylon  as 
connected  with  Gen.  X,  7-10,  in  which  last  Kimrod  might  appear 
to  bo  the  sixth  son  of  Cush.  But  some  have  thought  it  me.int  him 
to  have  been  sixth  in  descent  from  Cush,  a  supposition  which  that 
list  referred  to  before,  that  traces  tbo  genealogy  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Danaan  back  to  Cush  might  be  thought  to  support : 


Iflll 

Schem, 

Noah, 

12"  " 

IJi 

Lamech, 

Ss^ 

Methuselah, 

Mehujael, 

!gsl 

Irad, 

s|~* 

Enoch, 

pll 

Cainan, 
Schaedhamh 

God. 

No.l 

^■goS 

Noah 

Cham 

S2t| 

Cbam 

d 

Chua 

Ijla 

CLus 

'Seb. 
Ha»ilah 

im 

Fedel 
Pelc.t 

Sabtah 

^1~? 

Ephica 

1 

Raamah 
Sabteckah 

illt 

Ucoat 
SaJhal 

Nimrod 

^isg 

Sopuirncach 

If  now,  we  may  anderstand  the  five  names  enclosed  in  bracKets 
in  the  two  cobimns  to  be  simply  dialectic  representations,  if  not 
mriatious  of  each  other,  that  ia,  to  stand  fortho  same  men  respect- 
ively, then  we  shall  hardly  find  tiie  last  name  to  present  any  diffi- 
culty to  our  identification  of  the  two  lists;  for,  in  the  old  Gaelic, 
Sopuirncach  (so,  good,  puir,  a  mun,  nuach,  a  horse)  means  the 
mighty  hunter,  literally  "  the  good  horseman,"  tbo  same  which  the 
word  means  also  in  the  old  Persian ;  anil  this  is  an  epithet  by  which 
Nimrod  was  well  known  in  sacred  and  profane  history. 

But  the  principal  point  here  to  observe  is  that  this  discovery 
8-d 
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might  seem  fairly  to  imply  that  each  name  in  the  list  from  Jacob 
to  Shem,  Both  inclusive,  represented  on  an  average,  seven  succes- 
sive generations.  For,  if  we  multiply  the  86  generations  by  an 
average  reign  of  19  years,  which  my  researches  into  ancient  history 
makes  at  least  as  near  the  fact  as  Sir  I.  Newton's  18,  we  shall  get 
1634  years,  which  divided  by  33^  gives  a  small  fraction  over  49 
generations  as  a  quotient ;  and  we  have  seen  above  that  the  86 
reigns  multiplied  by  an  18  years'  average  gives  about  47  genera- 
tions for  seven  names.  Consequently  the  12  names  from  Jacob  to 
Shem  the  latter  included,  would,  <m  this  basis,  equal  84  successive 
generations  of  men  between  Jacob  and  the  Flood,  (12X7  =  84)- 
Would  the  patriarchs  under  consideration  have  lived  on  the 
average  seven  times  the  average  length  of  human  life,  now? 
Moreover,  and  secondly,  I  may  observe  that  the  name  Arphaxad, 
spelled  Arpachshad,  i.e.,  Arpach-Scheth,  in  the  original,  is  a  name 
arising  to  the  Cushites  from  local  circumstances ;  for  Cush  is  the 
Baylonian  Cuth,  which  is  South  or  Scheth ;  and  these  people  attained 
the  name  Arpach-Scheth  from  their  inhabiting,  in  a  very  early  age, 
before  their  invasion  of  the  Nile's  or  even  Euphrates'  valley,  the 
mountain  of  Arpachitis,  situated  in  Kurdistan.  Kurd  is  equivalent 
to  the  Graelic  Cadhair,  a  hero,  a  city.  Cush,  that  is  Cuth;  that  is 
South;  that  is  Scheth  or  Schaeth;  that  is  Aeth,*  which  means  in 
Egyptian  a  hearty  for  which  Latin  Cor,  root  Cord,  which  is  Kurd. 
The  Cushites  or  Ethiopians  are  originally  Asiatics,  as  implied  in  the 
Bibical  story  of  the  Flood,  the  Babel  and  the  migrations  thereafter, 
who  in  progress  of  time  descended  from  their  Scythio  mountains 
and  stepps,  settled  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile,  the  two  Mesopotamias  of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  built  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Thebes,  Memphis,  Saba,  in  Ethiopa,  afterwards  called 
Merod,  etc. ;  they  are  the  Shemites  or  Chemites. 

In  explanation  of  the  connection  1  make  with  the  line  of  kings 
of  ancient  Egypt,  I  may  say  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 


*  Aerla,  Aethiopla  and  Aethia  were  formerly  names  of  Egypt.  In  the  old 
Egyptian,  Ath  or  Aeth  signified  a  heart  and  rib  a  pear,  whence  the  Greeks  likened 
that  country  to  a  J  (delta).  Says  Horus  Apollo:  Egyptiis  AO^  vel  rfi  est  Cor; 
that  is,  In  the  language  of  the  Egyptians  Ath  or  Aeth  is  a  word  signifying  a  heart. 
The  root  of  Cor  is  Cord,  in  which  we  see  the  form  Curd  for  the  name  of  the  same 
people.  By  Ptolemies  tables  Athrlbis  is  in  the  centre  of  the  norae  of  that  name, 
whence  It  was  called  Athrib-is  or  the  heart  of  the  pear:  Cor-pyrl  quia  in  medio 
pyri  Hence  Leo  Africanus  writes  the  name  Errif  or  Alribh,  the  1  and  r  being  tha 
same  in  Egyptian ;  and  in  Scripture  the  name  Bahab  often  occurs  for  Egypt. 
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their  Nifll,  who  in  their  lists  generally  is  made  to  bo  aon  of  Phea- 
'm»,  but  ia  one  very  old  list  I  bave  seen  is  put  down  as  sou  of 
Nioununl,  (i.e.,  son  of  the  ciiild  or  children  of  Niul )  is  the  cele- 
brated Keilos  of  the  E^ptiun  lists,  whose  niime  some  histories 
connect  with  the  taking  of  Troy,  but  wlio  lived  over  n  century 
prior  to  the  cjiptiire  of  thiit  city.  Herodotus  calls  him  Proteus 
and  coiineets  hiiii  in  hia  story  with  theTyrian  quarters  at  Memphis. 
This  mitn  wiis  groat- grandson  to  Sesostris,  which  last  died,  iiccord- 
iiig  to  Eratosthenes'  reckoning,  lu  1461  B.  C,  which  would  leave 
his  groat-grandson  to  die  about  a  century  later.  I,  however,  do  not 
find  thiit  Old  Tyre  (Troy)  was  captured  before  12f>2  B.  C,  which 
would  be  a  century  later  still  or  two  centuries  after  the  death  of 
ijcsostris.  In  the  time  of  this  latter  and  his  descendants  down  to 
the  children  of  this  man  Egy!)t  sent  out  many  colonics.  Of  these 
ihe  Athenians,  the  Liicedemonians  or  Spartans,  the  Colchians  and 
Caphtorim  of  Palestine  are  not  the  least  remarkable.  Not  only 
the  Dorians  and  loniaua  among  the  Greeks,  but  the  Romans  of  the 
stock  of  ^ncas  are  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  though,  perhaps, 
not  all  from  Sesostris.  According  to  Rollin,  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian, 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Athens  in  1556  B.  C,  which,  by  Eratos- 
thenes' reckoning,  would  be  the  5th  year  of  Sesostris,  at  which 
lime  he  wascarryingou  his  campaigns  beyond  the  bordersof  Egypt. 
Would  Cecrops  (Sesar-ops)  have  been  Sesostris  or  a  kinsman  of  his 
whom  he  made  his  viceroy?  Rollin  also  makes  Gelanor,  king  of 
Argos  in  Peloponnessus,  to  have  been  dethroned  and  expelled  his 
kingdom  by  Danaus,  a  brother  of  Sesostris ;  but  he  makes  the 
successor  of  this  last  in  1474  B.  C  to  have  been  Lyncetis,  the  son 
of  ^gyptuB,  i.e.,  Sesostris,  which  would  indicate  Danaus  to  have 
been  only  viceroy  at  Argos  for  hia  brother.  There  is  no  doubt 
Greece  was  conquered  by  Sesostris,  that  man  of  ships  as  well  as 
ca\-alry,  and  that  it  \na  in  his  time  well  replenished  with  .rEygptian 
colonists.  That  the  Macedonian  family  of  Alexander  the  Great 
were  descended  in  the  male  line  from  the  ancient  Ezyptian  kinf^s 
there  is  no  doubt.  This  family  attained  to  the  sovereignty  in  Mac- 
edonia, according  to  Rollin,  in  794  B,  C  And  from  the  son  of 
that  Neil  we  are  treating  of  sprang  the  Goths. 

Their  Gaedhal,  son  of  Nial,  the  Irish  history  might  appear  to 
confound  with  a  Gaedhal,  son  of  Etheor,  ».«.,  Sethir.  But  in  doing 
this  they  are  simply  affecting  to  make  two  men  on  paper  out  of  the 
one  real  man,  for  Nial  is  only  another  name  for  Etheor  or  Setheor, 
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as  we  know  ia  the  history  of  king  Neilos,  but  is  entered  in  m  j 
Egyptian  list  as  Mernra,  <<  the  beloved  of  Ba,"  and  moreorer  the 
river  Nile  is  also  called  Sethar,  pronounced  Schebor. 

In  regard  to  the  origination  of  the  ancient  Ogham  Alphabet  there 
are  in  an  old  book  I  have  in  my  hand  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  in  the  old  Gaelic  as  follows:  — 

1.  **  Who  gave  the  sounds  to  the  letters?" 

*«  The  Chief  of  Thebes(Don  Tebi).  He  studiously  applied  him- 
self  to  the  Gaelic  dialect  when  he  was  a  chief  in  the  government 
with  Fcnius  after  he  bad  left  the  school." 

2.  **  Who  continued  to  take  care  of  the  school?" 

**  Gaedhal,  eon  of  Ethor,  son  of  Toe  (Thoth)  son  of  Baraohain 
of  Maratime  (grecaibh)  Scythia." 

3.  **  Where  was  Gaedhal  bom?" 
*'In  Egypt." 

4.  **In  what  place?" 

*<  In  the  plain  of  Ucca,  in  the  nome  or  division  of  lare-Tair- 
righ,  in  the  South  of  -SJgypt  (i.e.,  in  Thebais). 

<^  In  this  way  was  this  book  begun,  first  by  Fenins  and  after- 
wards by  Maire,  son  of  Nema  continued  by  Gaedhal,  son  of  Ethor, 
at  the  time  all  the  children  of  Israel  came  into  Egypt." 

5.  **  Who  explained  the  Ogham  and  why  was  it  so  called." 

<<  Ogham  was  so  called  from  Ogham,  who  was  also  named  Soim. 
He  explained  the  Ogham." 

Soim  is  Sem  or  Sbem  which  signifying  the  Sun  and  being 
also  the  Scythian  and  Egyptian  name  of  Hercules,  much  confusion 
has  arisen  from  mistaking  the  philospher  for  the  God  and  vice 
versa ;  for  Ogham  is  their  Som  with  the  Egyptian  article,  O,  pre- 
fixed. This  name  was  written  Oughjom,  Oudsom,  etc.,  as  the 
proper  name  Enephres  was  written  by  Eratosthenes  Ouenephres, 
whence  the  Latins  turned  it  into  Venephres. 

They  tell  us  Ogham  is  derived  from  guam,  wisdom,  and  is  also 
called  Soim,  otherwise  Ceann  faela  or  head  of  the  learned.  The 
two  first  are  Egyptian  names  of  Hercules,  the  latter  the  name  of 
the  inventor  of  letters  according  to  the  Chinese :  It  is  probable  that 
Cea;in,  in  the  expression  Ceann  Faola,  is  a  variation  of  the  Egypt, 
tian  Chan  or  Chun,  a  name  of  Hercules,  written  also  Seona  by  the 
Gaels  of  the  British  isles.  To  Chan  or  Shonie  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  offer  the  fii-st  fruits  of  their  produce. 

The  Egyptian  name  Ghjom  is  written  with  the  letter  Genga  or 
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GlftDgiR  and  is  sometimes  pronounced  hard  as  our  g  before  a  and 
H;  Boraelimes  soft  as  ^li|  soaietimes  aa  ds,  dts,  and  sometimes  as 
s,  whence  Jablonsky  conjectures  Ghjom  and  Som  to  be  the  same 
word 

OurOgham  or  Soim  is  above  called  Don  Thebi,  lord  or  King  of 
Thebes.  The  26th  King  in  Eratosthenes'  list  ia  called  Semphru- 
krates,  i.e.,  the  strong  King  of  Chem  or  Egypt:  Oar  Nial  or 
Mernra  occupies  the  26(b  plnce  and  ia  in  some  authorities  called 
Soth  oecht,  or  the  strong  Schethir.  Etiscbius  calls  him  ■'  a  very 
powerful  man."  Some  of  these  may  have  been  esteemed  of  great 
erudition,  mighty  in  books,  in  the  sciences  and  arts  of  their  day, 
whence  they  would  have  given  to  them  the  name  of  Schem  or 
Thoth?  Sora  in  the  Hihenio-Scythiun  and  giam  in  the  Tibetan 
means  wisdo'n,  as  Giam-jang,  the  God  of  Wisdom,  the  son  of 
God. 

Our  Ogham  is  said  to  hare  taken  to  wife  a  woman  named  Lam,  a 
name  which  implies  a  wicked,  foolish  woman.  Hence,  Enripides  says 
Lamia  wan  an  infamous  name,  drcndful  to  mortals.  She  is  said  in 
the  history  to  have  been  Sci-Jin  Oghma,  the  helpmate  of  Ogham : 
Secun  or  Sekenet,  assistant,  whence  ttie  Egyptian  Schi  and  Schimi, 
a  wife. 

But  this  helpmate  was  named  Lnm  or  Lamia,  which  signifies  a 
horrid  monster;  hence  doubtless  arose  the  Grecian  story  of  Her- 
esies having  begotten  Scythes,  the  progenitor  of  the  Scythians,  in 
connection  with  a  monster,  halfwoman,  half  serpent ;  .1  fable  which, 
according  to  D'.^ncarville  (Recherch  sur  I'origine  dea  Arts  de  la 
Greece)  gained  ground  wherever  tho  Scythians  went  from  Scythia 
to  Tartary,  China  and  Japan.  The  passiige  ia,  of  course,  alle- 
gorical, the  sense  being  that  Ogham  or  Hercules,  the  God  of  elo- 
quence, espoused  Siichan,  or  Kulam,  that  is,  eloquence.  *•  In  the 
Egyptian  speech  Daom,  Som,  or  Chora,  or  Sem,  id  est,  Hercules." 
Jablonsky,  (Panth.  Egypt,  p.  18f>-7).  The  name  Pammes,  fifth 
ia  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  read  backward  is  put  into  the  form 
Sem-pho3.  Jackson  says  that  hia  name  by  interpretation  ia  Hera- 
kleides,  or  a  descendent  of  Hercules.  He  is  also  called  Herakleidea 
by  Eratosthenes  ;  and  the  2$th  king  Iwfore  mentioned  is  called  both 
by  Eratosthenes  and  Jackson  Hercules  Harpokrates.  This  last 
form  is  equivalent  to  the  Irish  Aire-fo-creat,  the  first  two  parts 
aignifying  titles  of  dignity  and  honor,  and  creat  signifies  knowl- 
edge, science,  wisdom,  also  a  sieve,  and  writing,  literary  characters. 
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It  is  singular  that  in  Horapollo  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  wisdom, 
science  and  learning  is  a  group  of  a  sieve,  a  bull-rush  (of  which 
paper  was  made)  and  a  stylus  or  pen:  Great,  doubtless,  had  the 
same  signification  in  Egyptian,  but  phach-rat  in  the  latter  language 
and  pocrat  or  boc-ract  in  Irish  signifies  lame  in  the  foot;  and  from 
the  double  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  word  Jablonsky  observes  that 
Harpocrates  is  always  represented  lame.  All  this  would  indicate 
that  Egypt  was  for  some  ages  a  home  of  the  Scythians. 

Under  the  4th  of  the  above  questions  we  find  our  Gaedhal  was 
born  in  Ucca,  in  Upper  Egypt,  that  is,  in  the  Thebaid.  It  is, 
doubtless,  from  this  local  designation  that  Uchoreus,  the  15th  suc- 
cessor of  Menes,  as  according  to  Diodorus,  derived  his  name. 
"  It  appears  also,'*  says  Valiancy,  **  that  Niul's  proper  name  was 
Ethor,  who  was  the  son  of  Toe  or  Taith,  who  was  Fenius  or  Thath 
as  we  have  proved,"  V.  70.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  600  B.  C, 
Thebais  was  called  Pathros,  and  had  then  a  portion  of  Israelites 
inhabiting  it.  *^  The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  concerning  all 
the  Jews  which  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at  Migdol 
and  at  Tahpanhes  and  at  Noph  and  in  the  country  of  Pathros." 
Jer.  Ixiv.  1.  **  Pathros,  id  est,  in  Thebaidem,  quam  prsdcipue 
afflixerat  Nebuchadnezzar."     Bochart  Phal.  p.  276. 

Ucca  signifies  a  ship  and  also  a  port,  and  so  is  a  fair  representa- 
tive for  Theba,  a  ship,  and  Taph,  a  port,  whence  Tahapanes.  The 
Thebaid  had  many  ports  as  well  as  Piha-Chiroth.  The  Irish  histoiy 
informs  us  that  their  ancestor  Niul  (one  of  the  meanings  of  which 
name  is  a  son)  a  son  of  Phenius,  erected  a  school  at  Piha-Chiroth 
and  durins:  his  residence  there  his  wife  broucj^ht  forth  a  son  whose 
name  was  called  Gaedhal.  Sir  I.  Newton  thought  the  Uchoreus 
of  Diodorus  to  have  been  Maeris.  But  I  see  not  how  Newton 
could  have  made  such  a  mistake,  for  that  author  has  Uchoreus  to 
be  the  immediate  predecessor  of  -iiEgyptus,  after  whom  he  makes 
Maeris  to  be  12th  in  succession.  Uchoreus  was  the  father  of 
^gyptus,  that  is,  of  Sesostris  the  Great,  from  whom  Maeris  was 
perhaps  5th  generation  in  succession,  but  the  8th  successor  on  the 
throne.  I  have,  however,  some  reason  to  think  the  Maeris,  or 
**  beloved  of  Ra,"  who  made  the  Lakj^  of  Maeris  in  the  Fayoom, 
was  the  son  and  immediate  successor  of  Sesostris,  the  No.  21  of  my 
Egyptian  list,  and  that  he  effected  this  vast  work  by  means  of  the 
labor  of  prisoners  of  war.  Under  question  2  Gaedhal  is  called 
"  Son  of  Ethor,  Son  of  Thoth,  Son  of  Barachain."     This  gives  us 
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to  understand  tbat  SethoB  or  Sethir,  the  grandfathor  of  Gaedhal, 
was  known  as  a  wiaeman,Toth,  which  ia  Phenius=Kneph  andgivea 
his  great-griind father  as  Barachain,  i.e..  Son  of  Achan,  Cboa  or 
Sethos,  which  last  was  the  name  of  Sesostrts  the  Great.  Barachain 
bere  refers  to  Atnenophis,  the  son  of  Sesoatria.  Hence  we  have  the 
following  pairs  of  names  equal  to  each  other:  — 
Sesoatria 

I 

Barachain  son  of=Amenophis  son  of 
Toth  eon  of  =Sethoa,  i.e.,  Pheniua,  son  of 

Etheor  9on  of      =  Mernra,  i.e.,  Neil,  son  of 
Gaedhal  son  of    =  Gaedhal  son  of 

So  far  as  to  the  list  upward ;  now  we  give  it  downward :  — 


I.  Ughftn  mor, 

.  Cobbttucb, 
;.  Melgi, 


l.e.,  Eocbaidh, 
i.e.,  CathBD, 
(.e.,  Ture, 


:.  Ireo  Qleo  F&tbacli,  i.e.,  Fjre  Elmael, 

.  CoDnIa  Cra  Cbelg,  i.e.,  Fvero  Anroet, 

I.  OlUd  Cas  FUcI,        t.f.,  Fyere  Eoet, 

I.  Bocbaid  Foltletliaii,>.e.,  Fere  Cataroet, 


i.e.,  Itb,  i.e.,  Ughan  mor. 

{.e.,  Lnghaidb,      I.e.,  Laegbalr. 
i.e.,  Mai,  i.e.,  OHld  AdI. 

i.e.,  Edharahaa,     <■«,  {  Loingsech. 
i.e.,  Lughaidh. 
i.e.,  MnthsiD. 
i.e.,  SIo. 


.  AeDgbaa  Tuirmoc, 

67.  Flach  Fermliara, 

66.  OlildEroD, 
6fi.  Feredhacb, 
S4.  Forgo, 
63,  Maea, 
63.  Arondel, 
61.  Sen, 

60.  Deagbaidb,  i.e., 
69.  Uar, 

68.  OUId, 

67.  Eogban, 
66,  Edarscol 
CS.  Conalr, 
H.  Dairl, 

68.  Carbrl, 
£3.  Mogb  Lamba, 

61.  CoDiUr, 
to.  EocbaJdb, 


,  AengnaTulrmac,  i.e. 


EosamhaD,  f.«,,  AengaBTDirinac. 
Edbamban,  i.e.,  Euaa  A]gbiieacb. 
as  In  I.e.,  Eramhan,     I.e.,  Labhradli. 

left  band  colDinn.     i.e.,  Lughaidb,    i.e.,  Blutbacta. 
t.c,  Fergus,  i.e.,  LuchthanI,   i.e.,  Beothacta. 

I.e.,  Nnadbat  Arglbech,     I.e.,  Eosamhan. 

f.e.,  DcargtblQl,  (.«.,  Riogbnan  Ruadb. 

i.e.,  Deagb  Dearg,  I.e.,  Fiologha. 

DnachDaJto  Deagbaidb,  I.e.,  Deagb  Teamracti,  i.e.,  Flntaln. 
i.e.,  Eocbaldh  Garbh,  i.e.,  Fer  Clni,       i.e.,  Finn. 
t.e.,  Muredbacb  Huchna,  i.e.,  Sitlibolg,  i.e.,  Eocbaidb. 
I.e.,  Mogb  FeblH,         i.e.,  Daire,  i.e.,  TrIflacTiia. 

(.«.,  Locb  Mor,  i.e.,  Edbbolg,        i.e.,  Lughaidb. 

I.e.,  EaDaMaacbaela, j.e.,  Fer  Ulnl,        I.e.,  Crimtbao, 
i.e.,  DeargCblni,  i.e.,  Dalre,  i.e.,  Fercdbacb. 

t.e.,  Dearg,  i.e.,  Lugbaldb,      i.e.,  Flachaldh. 

(.e,,  MogbNUdh,        U..  MacNIadb,    t.e.,  Taatbal. 
i.e.,  Mogh  Nuadbat.    I.e.,  Coaa,  i.e.,  Feldblimldh. 

Carbrl  Rigbfbada. 


49.  Fiacbaidb  Cathmball,  8< 
(S.  Eocbaidb,  son  of 
47.  Cratbluath,  son  ot 
4(!.  Flaehald,  son  of 
4B.  Aengas  Feart,  son  ol 


lOf 
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)         I 


Kenneth  II.,  i.e., 
Garetb,  i.e., 
Doire,  <.«., 
Kenneth,  i.«., 
Mnredhach,  i.e., 
S   Banqno,  i.e., 


44. 

48. 
42. 
41. 
40. 
89. 
88. 
87. 
86. 
85. 
84. 

88. 
82. 
81. 
80. 
29. 
28. 
27. 
26. 


Eochaidh  Moinreamhairi  soa  of 
Ere,  son  of 
Fergus  mor,  son  of 
Mnlredhach,  son  of 
Eochaidh,  son  of 
Baedhuii  son  of 
Colman,  son  of 
Sneachthain,  son  of 
Fergus,  son  of 
Feredhach,  son  of 
Ferchard  in.,  son  of 


Ain  Ceallach,  son  of 
Mnlredhach,  son  of 
Cathmhall,  son  of 
Domnald,  son  of 
Morgjnd,  son  of 
Domnald,  son  of 
Baidhri,  son  of 
Maelbrighdi,  son<of 


SealbhAch  mc. 
Dnngalmc 
Gregair  mac 


-^  Fleance,  i.e., 

g  Walter,  i.e., 

I  Allan,  i.e., 

^  Walter,  i.e., 

I  Allan,  i.e.9 

g  Walter,  i.e., 

<  Alexander,  i.e., 

o  James,  i.e., 

3  Walter,  i.e., 

jg  Robert  11.,  i.e., 

o 


25.  Malcolm  II.,  son  of      Gillacomgain  mc 

24.  Dnnchadh,  son  of        Lnghaidh  mc. 

28.  Malcolm  III.,  son  of    Maelsnechthain 

82.  Alexander  I.,  son  of 

21.  David  I.,  son  of 

20.  Heniy,  son  of 

19.  William,  son  of 

18.  Alexander,  11.,  son  of 

17.  Alexander  III.,  son  of 
16.  Aengns,  son  of 
15.  John,  son  of 
14.  Gilchrist,  i.  e.,  son  of 

18.  Seagh,  son  of 
12.  Seagh,  son  of 
11.  Adam,  son  of 

Etc.    See  p.  2. 

THE    SCYTHIANS. 

The  Irish  distinguish  two  dialects  in  their  language,  the  bearla 
Phenif  and  the  bearla  Thebi.  In  the  first  of  these  dialects  the 
Brehon  laws  were  written:  it  was  the  dialect  of  the  learned,  as 
distinguished  from  the  others,  and  contained  many  Arabic,  Syrian 
and  other  foreign  terms  among  its  home  words.  I  may  remark 
that  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  <^  Mythology,'*  in  classing  Sesostris  among 
the  mythical  personages,  cannot  have  sufficiently  considered  our 
^gyptus,  who  was  at  least  as  real  a  personage  as  Mr.  Bryant  waa, 
and  also  undeniably  the  great  Sesostris.  I  will,  however,  quote 
him,  at  some  length,  in  regard  to  the  Scythian  races  in  general,  on 
whose  origin  and  progress  he  bestowed  more  extensive  and  particu- 
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lar  study  than  he  did  upon  the  history  of  .^^ypt,  which  in  its 
chronological  order  he  must  have  found  to  be  so  exceedingly  iutri- 
oate  and  difficult  to  uaduratand  as  to  disgust  him  with  the  whole 
subject  and  to  cause  him  to  leave  it  with  euch  a  mieapprebension 
of  it  as  be  may  have  thought  was  correct. 

Extracts  from  Bryant's  Mythology  (vol.  IV,  p.  83,  etc.)  upon 
the  aaciont  Scjthiana :  — 

"  Scythia,"  says  this  erudite  author,  "  is  an  unlimited,  undefined 
term  under  wliich  Grecian  ignorance  sheltered  itself; — whatever 
was  unkuowa  northward  was  called  Scythian,  whereas  it  is  uotori- 
OUB  that  this  vast  tract  of  country,  called  ignoraatly  Scythia,  waa 
possessed  by  people  essentially  differing  from  one  another.  Mith- 
ridates  bad  twenty  languages  spoken  within  his  territories,  mottt  of 
which  wore  ignorantly  deemed  Scythic.  According  to  Timosthenes 
there  were  no  less  than  three  iimidrcd,  which  had  each  their  partic- 
ular language ;  yet  we  speak  of  the  Scythiaus  collectively  as  of  one 
family  and  one  language  and  this  the  Titanian  or  Celtic.  The  true 
Scuthai  or  Scythians  wore  undoubtedly  a  very  learned  and  intelli- 
gent people  ;  but  their  origin  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  north 
of  Asia  and  the  desert  of  Tartary  :  their  history  was  from  another 
quarter;  for  how  can  we  suppose  one  uniform  language  to  have 
been  propagated  from  a  part  of  the  world  where  there  waa  no  such 
variety?  The  greater  part  of  ifiese  nations,  commonly  styled 
Scytliic,  were  barbarous  to  the  last  degree;  there  are  no  monu- 
ments or  writings  remaining  nor  any  upon  record,  which  can  afFurd 
UB  the  least  idea  of  their  being  liberal  or  learned. 

"  The  Huns  and  Ovares  were  of  these  parts,  who  overran  the 
empire  in  the  fourth  century;  bat  their  character  had  nothing  in  it 
favoralile.  Procopious  says  that  they  neither  had  letters  nor  would 
hear  of  them  ;  so  that  their  children  had  no  instruction.  In  short 
all  the  Tartarian  nations  of  old  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  rude ; 
I  say  of  old  for  there  have  been  in  lat«r  times  remarkable  in- 
stances to  the  contrary. 

"As  we  have  been  for  so  many  ages  amused  with  accounts  of 
Scythia;  and  several  learned  moderns,  taking  advantage  of  that 
obscurity  in  which  its  history  is  involved,  have  spoken  of  it  in  a 
most  unwarrantable  manner  and  extended  it  to  an  unlimited  de- 
gree ;  it  may  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  inquire  what  the  country  was 
uid  from  whence  it  received  its  name. 

**  It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  take  notice  that  there  were  many 
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regions  in  iliBerent  parts  of  the  world  ao  called.  There  was  a  pro- 
vince in  Egypt*  and  another  in  Syriaf  styled  Scythia.  There  wlis 
also  a  Scythia  in  Asia  Minor,  u|)on  the  Thermodon  above  G-alatia, 
where  the  Amazons  were  supposed  to  have  resided.  The  country 
about  Colchis  and  Iberiuj  also  s  great  part  of  Thrace  and  Mcesia: 
and  all  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  were  styled  Scytbic.  Lastly  there 
was  a  country  of  this  name  fai-  in  the  east  of  which  little  notice  has 
been  hitherto  taken.  It  was  situated  in  the  great  Indie  ocean,  and 
consisted  of  a  widely  extended  region  called  Scythia  LrMiBiCA.f 

"But  the  Scythia  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  after 
them  taken  notice  of  by  the  Bomans,  consisted  of  those  countries 
which  lay  upon  the  coast  of  the  Enxiuo;  and  especially  those  upon 
the  north  and  northeut^tern  parts  of  that  sea.  In  short  it  waa  the 
region  of  Colchis  ;  and  all  that  country  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus as  well  as  that  upon  the  palus  Maeotis  and  the  Borysthenes, 
waa  of  old  esteemed  Scythia.  § 

"  As  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  part  of  the  world  which 
lay  beyond,  or  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  it,  they  often 
comprehended  this  too  under  the  same  denomination.  Many,  how- 
ever, did  not  extend  their  ideas  so  fur;  but  looked  upon  the  coast 
above  specified  to  have  been  the  boundary  northward  of  the  habit- 
able world.  Hence  we  read  of  extremum  Tanaim,  ultimam  Scyth- 
iam  and  Caucasus,  (he  boundary  of  the  world.  And  although  upon 
the  return  of  the  Greeks,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Cyrus,  the 
younger,  some  insight  might  b&  supposed  to  have  been  gained  into 
those  parts  ;  yet  it  amounted  to  little  in  the  end,  as  no  correspond- 
ence was  kept  up  and  the  navigation  of  the  Bosphorus  was  seldom 
attempted.     Henee  it  happened  that  till  the  conquests  of  LucuUua 

*  lto$iaxi)  xtopa,  Ptolemy,  L.  4,  c.  S,  called  also  Hftcaria,  wtiicb  slgniHes  m  ler- 
Ule,  arable  soU. 

t  ArrionPeripl:  It  wu  Id  tbe  dlstrtct  called  SacAla  or  the  ooaoty  of  Ilie8ac»— 
not  (ar  Irom  Bethsan  or  Scjtho polls,  near  Jernsalam.  There  waa  another  Scjibop. 
oils  Id  Libya.  Stepti.  ex  Poljblstolre.  ScytbopuHs  In  Paleatloe,  which  Is  luld  by 
some  to  have  been  situated  ulght  miles  from  Jerusalem,  ths  Jews  mllcd  Bctb-iihan, 
which  the  Christian  Fathers  translate  the  house  or  city  of  tbe^nemy,  claiming  that 
these  people  were  enemies  to  the  Jews.  Bat  the  circumstances  ol  the  case  being 
considered  In  connccUon  with  the  obflCurity  of  the  subject  of  their  orlsin  trom 
Egypt  might  suggest  to  some  that  those  Scythians  were  the  Jews  themselves  Mad 
that  tbelr  city,  Jerusalem,  was  Beth-shon,  meaulug  the  ancient  house  or  cltyf 

t  Ptol.  Qeogr.  L.  4,  p.  121. 

S  Ace.  to  the  Scbollast  la  Pindar  they  wereot  theCntbltes,  or  Scuthali  d 
Irom  that  body  transplanted  thither  from  Egypt  by  Sesostrla. 
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and  Fompeius  magnus  tbese  couotrtes  were,  to  the  northeast,  the 
limits  of  geographical  knowledge  ;  and  even  of  tbese  parts  the  ac- 
counts were  very  obscure  and  imperfect.  Yet,  however,  unkoowii 
they  had  lain  for  ages,  there  was  a  time  when  the  natives  rendered 
themselves  very  respectable.  For  they  carried  on  an  extonsivo 
commerce  and  were  superior  in  science  to  till  the  nations  in  their 
neighborhood;  and  this  was  long  before  the  dawning  o^ teaming  in 
Greece  and  before  the  constitution  of  many  principalities  into  which 
the  Hellenic  state  mas  divided.  They  went  under  the  names  of  the 
CoLCHiANS,  Iberians,  CtMUEKtAMS,  Uvferborians,  Alaki.  They 
got  footing  in  Paphlugouiu  upon  the  Thermodon,  where  they  were 
called  Amazouians  and  Alaronians;  also  in  FieriaandSithouia  near 
Mount  Hcemus  in  Thrace.  These  were  properly  Scythio  nations  ; 
but  the  ancients,  as  I  ohserved,  often  included  under  this  name  all 
that  lay  beyond  them  ;  whatever  was  unknown  even  from  the  Croni- 
iuD  and  Atlantic  sea  one  way,  to  Mount  Tabis  and  the  Corean  sea 
on  the  other.  The  ancient  writers  of  Greece,  says  Strabo,  used  to 
inclade  all  the  northern  nations  in  general  under  the  name  of  Scyth- 
ians and  Celto-Scytbians. 

"  In  this  they  went  too  far  ;  yet  the  Scythic  nations  were  widely 
extended  and  to  be  met  with  on  very  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
As  they  are  represented  of  the  highest  antiquity  and  of  great  power 
and  us  they  are  said  to  have  subdued  mighty  kingdoms  and  to  have 
claimed  precedency  even  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  worth  while  to  in- 
quire into  the  history  of  this  wonderful  people  and  to  sift  out  the 
truth  if  possibly  it  might  be  attained.  Let  ns  then  try  to  investi- 
gate the  origin  of  the  people  denominated  Scythians  and  explain 
the  purport  of  their  names: 

The  solution  of  this  intricate  problem  will  prove  of  the  highest 
importance  aa  we  shall  thereby  be  able  to  clear  up  many  dark 
circumstances  in  antiquity. 

"To  me  then  it  appears  very  manifest  that  what  was  termed  by 
the  Greeks  XfiOut,  2\u9ua,  was  originally  Cutha,  Cuthai,  Cutbica  and 
related  to  the  family  of  Chua.  He  was  called  by  the  Babylonians, 
and  Chaldaeans  Cuth  and  his  posterity  Cutbites  and  Cutheans. 
The  countries  where  they  at  times  settled  were  uniformly  denomi- 
nated from  them;  but  what  was  properly  styled  Cutha,  the  Greeks 
expressed  with  a  sigma  prefixed;  which,  however  triQing  it  may 
appear,  has  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

"  As  the  Scythio  colonies  were  widely  dispersed  I  will  take  them 
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in  their  tarn  and  show  that  they  were  all  of  them  Cuthio ;  that 
the  people  upon  the  Indus  were  of  the  same  origin  as  those  upon 
the  Phases  and  Thermodon;  and  that  the  natives  of  Boetica  in 
Iberia  were  related  to  both.  That  the  Boeotians  and  Athenians 
were  in  a  great  measure  Cathian  I  have  endeavored  already  to 
prove,  and  what  I  term  Cnthian  was  by  them  undoubtedly  styled 
Scythian. 

^<  Epiphanius  who  has  transmitted  to  us  a  most  curious  epitome 
of  the  whole  Scythic  history,  gives  them  this  appellation.  Those 
nations,  says  he,  which  reach  southward  from  that  part  of  the  ' 
world,  where  the  two  great  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  incline 
to  each  other  and  are  connected  were  universally  styled  Scjrthic, 
according  to  an  appellation  of  long  standing.  They  were  of  that 
family,  who  of  old  erected  the  great  Tower  (called  Babel)  and 
who  built  the  city  of  Babylon,*  by  which  we  learn  that  the  Scyth- 
ians were  the  Cuthites  and  come  from  Babylonia. 

**  They  were  the  Ellenic  or  Cuthite  Shepherds  who  came  into 
Egypt ;  many  of  them  settled  in  Armenia  and  at  Colchus  and  also 
upon  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Some  of  the  fathers,  from  terms  ill 
understood,  divided  the  first  ages  into  three  or  more  epochs;  and 
have  distinguished  them  by  as  many  characteristics  :  Barbarismus, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  preceded  the  Flood :  Scuthisraus  (of 
which  I  have  been  speaking)  and  Hellenismus  or  the  Grecian 
period;  writing  the  word  ^ EXXr^vtafioq  or  Hellenismus  with  an  aspirate 
so  making  it  relate  to  their  own  country. 

But  how  was  it  possible  for  an  Hellanic  era  to  have  existed  before 
the  name  of  Hellas  was  known  or  the  nation  in  being? 

**  Hesychins  intimates  that  the  name  related  to  the  fountain  of 
day:  and  in  a  secondary  sense  to  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  The 
people  styled  Hellenes  are  descendants  of  Hellen,  son  of  Zeuth, 
and  by  this  title  are  denoted  people  of  intelligent  and  enlightened 
mind. 

**  From  Babylonia  the  Hellenes  came  into  Egypt ;  and  were  the 
same  as  the  Auritae  or  Cuthite  Shepherds,  who  so  long  held  the 
country  in  subjection.  Hence,  we  read  of  Hellenic  Shepherds  and 
and  Hellenic  princes  who  reigned  in  the  infancy  of  that  nation. 

**  The  Cuthite  Hellenes  who  came  into  Egypt  introduced  their 
arts  and  learning ;  by  which  that  of  Egypt  was  styled  Hellenic  ^nd 
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the  ancient  theology  of  the  country  v/ia  aaid  to  have  been  described 
ill  the  HuUeiiic  churooter  aud  language.  This  had  iio  retntioD  to 
the  Helltiiies  of  Greece,  being  aa  I  observed  before  far  prior  to  that 
nation. 

'*  The  Grecians  suppose  that  by  the  Hellenic  ton^e  waa  meant 
the  learning  of  Greece,  and  that  the  Hcllento  characters  were  the 
letters  of  their  own  country.  But  these  writings  wore  in  reality 
sculptors  of  great  antiquity ;  and  the  language  was  the  Cuthic, 
etyled  by  Mauethon  the  sacred  language  of  Egypt."  Thus  Mr. 
Bryant, 

It  seeina  plain,  as  intimated  by  Hesyehiiis,  that  the  Ellenea  or 
Hellenes  derived  their  names  from  an  appellation  of  the  Sun,  which 
is  that  Phteniciun  or  Hebrew  mime  El,  found  in  Sunchuniatho's 
history,  and  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  full  primitive  form  of  E! 
would  be  Gaedhal,  equivalent  to  El-Gaedh,  the  God  or  the  Good. 
El  ie  the  Cbal  in  the  word  Chaldaen,  which  sometimes  has  the  form 
of  Baal,  Bel  or  Bael.  In  our  word  Ball  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
roundness,  the  world  being  round.  The  Hebrew  or  Phcenician  El 
conveys  the  idea  of  firmament,  including  sun,  moon,  stars,  etc.,  all, 
as  it  were,  set  in  a  roof,  as  anciently  conceived.  In  the  old  Saxon, 
Hcl  ia  a  house,  strictly  a  roof;  helau  to  roof,  cover  over,  which  is 
the  idea  of  (Chal,  Ceiling)  firmament.  The  word  hell  in  our  lan- 
guage has  had  a  fearful  moaning  given  it  in  theology;  its  literal 
meaning  is,  however,  simply  a  covered,  roofed  place.  Considering 
the  first  part  of  the  original  word  the  Greeks  were  correct  in  put^ 
ting  the  initial  rough  breathing  before  El,  which  makes  it  eqnal  to 
the  Cbal  of  the  Babylonians  or  Hebrews.  We  have  the  idea  of 
bouse  in  our  word  Cell  and  of  something  upraised  in  our  word  Gal- 
lery. Such  ia  the  meaning  of  the  word  Chal  abbreviated  El,  and  in 
the  word  Chaldaea  the  second  part  of  the  compound  means  the 
same  as  the  first.  The  latter  is  in  full  the  Gaelic  daemh  or  daebh, 
often  found  abbreviated  dae.  It  is  the  root  of  our  word  day  and 
the  root  de  of  deus,  God.  It  is  an  old  name  for  the  sun,  so  that 
the  eun  is  another  word  for  the  day.  It  is  also  the  original  of  our 
word  dome,  which  we  find  in  the  Latin  domus,  a  house,  strictly  a 
roof,  and  as  applied  to  the  celestial  dome  it  takes  in  the  whole 
firmament,  sun,  moon  and  stars,  just  as  Clial,  Kl  or  Be), 

Now,  our  word  Cuth  is  property  Gaedh  and  Chal  is,  in  full, 
Gaedhal ;  but  the  dh  or  th  is  sunk  on  account  of  ita  being  silent 
nod  the  g  is  the  original  of  the  c.     Moreover,  Gaeth  is  equivalent 
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to  Schaeth  or  simply  Seth,  pronounced  Scheth  or  Schah ;  and  this 
Sethy  80  far  as  has  been  discovered  by  Sawlinson  and  others,  is 
concluded  to  be  the  most  ancient  name  for  God  among  the  Cushites. 
When,  therefore,  Hesychius  or  Bryant  states  Hellen  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Zeuth,  t.e.,  Gaeth  or  Cuth,  and  the  Greeks  state  him  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Deucalion ,  it  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  to  be 
more  than  probable  that  they  both  refer  to  the  same  man  as  being 
his  father,  the  latter  using  the  full  classic  form  of  his  name,  the 
former  a  well  known  variation  of  one  of  its  components.  Bryant 
says  that  Deucalion,  Prometheus,  Zeuth,  (Gr.  Zeus)  and  Xuth 
(Chuth)  were  the  same  person.  But  those  different  forms  of  name 
for  the  same  person  evidently  arose  in  different  ways  from  local  dif- 
ferences in  the  use,  or  spelling  of  the  name  and  from  spelling  of  it 
backward  or  forward  as  coming  from  the  hieroglyphs  ;  for  instance, 
the  m,  b  and  g  being  to  a  degree  mutable  we  have  daigh,  daebb  and 
daemh  for  Gaedh  and  so  we  have  the  God  Dagon  worshiped  at  Gath 
(Gaeth)  whom  Bryant  finds  to  be  not  only  the  fish  God  but  the 
same  with  Setb,  the  Sun,  and  Saidon  to  be  the  same  as  Dagon. 
Our  author  also  discovers  that  one  branch  of  the  Cuthites  were 
called  Peresians  from  their  worship  of  the  Sun  under  the  name  of 
Pares  or  Perez  and  that  these  came  to  be  called  and  are  known  as 
Persians  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  worshiped  the  sun  in  any 
other  way  than  as  symbolical  or  illustrative  of  the  deity.  And  in 
the  same  way,  speaking  of  Ham,  he  says  that  '<  being  the  Apollo 
of  the  east  he  was  worshiped  as  the  Sun  and  was  also  called  Sham 
and  Shem."  **  The  author  of  the  Chronicon  Paschale  speaks  of 
Chus  as  of  the  line  of  Shem  and  Theophilus  in  his  treatise  to 
Autolycus  does  the  same  by  Mizraim.  Others  go  farther  and  add 
Canaan  to  the  number,"  etc.  Mythology,  vol.  1,  p.  82.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  that  Ham  or  Schem,  the  son  of  Noah,  or  Chus  his 
grandson  could  have  been  worshiped  in  the  sun  in  any  other  way 
than  as  symbolical  of  the  diety.  The  sun,  so  glorious  an  object, 
was  thought  to  represent  the  deity;  the  patriarch  Scham,  as  to  his 
moral  and  Herculean  character,  was  analogously  conceived  to  be 
a  glorious  object  and  this  character  symbolized  by  the  Sun  was  a 
kind  of  an  intermediary  idea  in  their  worship  of  the  diety.  They, 
doubtless,  were  accustomed  to  illustrate  to  their  people  the  good 
character  of  the  deity  by  the  well  known  good  character  of  the 
patriarch  Schaem. 


Of  the  varioua  colonies  and  denoraiDiitionB  of  the  Cuthitea,  we 
draw  from  Bryant ngsiiu.  Vol.  V,  3,  p.  175,  as  follows  : — 

"  We  may  I  tliiiik  be  assured  tliat  by  the  term  Scuthai  are  to  be 
understood  Vulhai.  They  were  the  descendants  of  Chus,  who 
seized  upon  the  region  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldaca;  and  consti- 
tuted the  first  kingdom  upon  the  earth.  They  were  called  by  other 
nations  Cuseans,  Arabians,  Oreitae,  Ertithraeanfi,  Acthiopinns,  but 
among  theinaelvea  their  general  patronymio  was  Cuth  and  thoir 
country  Ciitha.  They  were  an  ingenious  and  knowing  peopk',  as 
I  have  before  observed ;  and  at  the  same  time  very  prolific.  A 
large  body  invaded  Egypt  when  as  yet  it  watt  in  its  infant  state, 
miide  up  of  little  independent  districts,  artless  and  uninformed, 
without  any  rule  or  polity.  They  seized  the  whole  country  and 
held  it  for  some  agea  in  subjection  and  from  their  arrival  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt  will  be  found  to  commence,  the  region  between  the 
Tigria  and  Euphrates,  where  they  originally  resided  was  styled  the 
country  of  the  Chasdim;  hut  by  the  western  nations,  Chaldaea. 
It  lay  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  Tigris  to  the  west  and  below 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  This  country  is  said  to  have  been  also  called 
tScu(/«i;  and  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Paschulo  mentions  Scu- 
thae  in  those  parts,  who  wore  so  called  even  in  his  days.  But  he 
supposes  that  the  name  Scutha  was  given  to  the  region  on  account 
of  I  know  not  what  Scythians  from  the  North.  Josephus  expresses 
it  Cutha  and  speaks  of  a  river  Cutba,  which  is  probably  the  same 
ss  the  Choaspes." 

HVPERBOREANB. 

"  The  northern  Hyperboreans,  who  were  the  same  as  the  Cim- 
merians, were  once  held  in  great  repute  for  their  knowledge. 
Anacharsis  was  of  this  family,  who  came  into  Greece  and  was  much 
admired  for  his  philosophy.  There  was  an  Hyperborean  of  great 
fame  called  Abaris. 

"  They  wei-e  people  of  the  same  family  who  settled  iu  Thrace, 
under  the  name  of  Scythae,  Sithones,  Paeonians,  Pierians  and 
Edonians.  There  must  have  been  something  mysterious  in  the 
term  Hyperborean ;  it  must  have  bad  a  latent  meaning,  which  re- 
lated to  the  science  and  religion  of  the  people  so  called.  It  did 
not  relate  to  the  north,  as  Herodotus  conjectures,  for  Pythagoras, 
who  had  been  iu  Egypt  and  Chaldaea.  and  who  afterwards  settled 
at  Croton,  was  by  the   natives  styled  the  Hyperborean  Apollo. 
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Pindar  manifestly  makes  them  the  same  as  the  Atlantians  and  Ama- 
zonians  of  Af  ric ;  for  he  places  them  near  the  islands  of  the  Blest ; 
he  speaks  of  them  as  a  divine  race." 

The  composition  of  the  name  Hyperborean,  viz.,  Hiber,  weatt 
and  boreas,  north,  would  point  to  the  people,  who  were  called  by 
that  name,  as  inhabiting  a  country  to  the  northwest  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  At  an  early  age  Scandinavia,  Ireland  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  were  inhabited  by  Scuthae,  more  especially  the  colonies  of 
Iberia  and  Baetica  in  Spain,  who  went  under  the*  same  name  and 
had  the  same  ancestral  history  as  those  we  have  mentioned  before  ; 
those  colonies  were  largely  descended  from  the  Scythic  Egyptian 
kings  of  the  line  of  Meues. 

Pliny,  Mela,  Strabo,  Tertullian  and  others  mention  some  horrid 
practices  of  the  Sacae  and  Scythians  upon  the  Palus  Maeotis  and 
the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  which,  with  their  cruelty,  gi*eatly  tarnished 
their  character,  otherwise  to  a  great  degree  noble  and  good.  They 
were,  also,  in  their  religious  rites,  remarkably  brutal  and  cruel. 

Of  the  Sacae. 

«  We  have  shown  that  one  of  the  most  considerable  colonies  that 
went  from  Babylonia  was  that  of  the  Indi  or  Sindi ;  they  settled 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  and  one  of  their  principal  re- 
gions was  Cuthaia  or  Cathaia.  They  traded  in  linen  and  other 
commodities  and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  prov- 
inces of  the  South. 

"A  largo  body  of  them  passed  inland  towards  the  north,  under 
the  name  of  Sacai  and  Sacaians ;  who  ranged  very  high  and  got 
possession  of  Sogdiana  and  the  regions  about  the  Jaxartes.  From 
thence  they  extended  themselves  eastward,  quite  to  the  ocean. 
They  were  of  Scuthic  race  and  represented  as  great  archers;  and 
their  country  was  called  Sacaia*  and  Cutha.  Their  chief  city  was 
Sacastan,  the  Sacastana  of  Isidorus  Characenus.  Of  their  inroads 
westward  we  have  taken  notice  before ;  for  they  sent  out  large 
bodies  into  different  parts;  and  many  of  the  Tartarian  nations  are 
descended  from  them.  They  got  possession  of  the  upper  part  of 
China,  which  they  denominated  Cathaia;  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  Japan  was,  in  some  degree,  peopled  by  them.     Colonies 
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irodoubtediy  went  into  this  country  both  from  Sacaia  and  the 
Indus. 

"  The  Chinese  were  the  ancient  Sinae  and  Seres,  who  wore  so 
famous  for  their  silk.  There  is  in  Pausanius  a  very  curious  ac- 
count of  thin  people  and  of  their  manufactures.  Ho  then  proceeda 
to  give  a  minute  but  accurate  account  of  the  silk-worm  mid  the 
manner  of  its  spinning,  which  I  omit;  and  concludes  with  telliug 
us  that  the  country  from  whence  this  commodity  comes  is  an  island 
named  Seria,  which  lies  in  a  recess  of  the  Erythrean  Sea.  I  have 
been  told  by  some,  says  he,  that  it  is  not  proporly  the  Erythrian 
Sea  but  the  river  Sera,  which  incloses  it  and  forms  an  island  similar 
to  the  Delta  in  Egypt.  In  short  some  insist  that  it  is  not  at  all 
bounded  by  the  sea.  They  say  also  that  there  is  another  island 
called  Seria:  and  those  who  inhabit  this  as  well  as  the  ialunds 
Abasa  and  Sacaia  in  the  neigbburbood  are  of  the  Ethiopian  race. 
Others  affirm  that  they  are  of  the  Seuthic  family  with  a  mixture  of 
the  Indie.  The  history  is,  in  every  part,  true.  Wherever  this 
great  family  settled  they  were  superior  in  science  ;  and  though  they 
degenerated  by  degrees  and  were  oftentimes  overpowered  by  a  bar- 
barous enemy,  which  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  obscurity,  yet 
Bome  traces  of  their  original  superiority  were  in  most  places  to  be 
found.  Thus  the  Turdetani,  one  of  those  Iberian  nations  upon  the 
great  western  ocean,  are  to  the  last  represented  &s  a  most  intelligent 
people.  They  are  well  acquainted,  says  Strabo,  with  grammar  and 
have  many  written  records  of  high  antiquity.  They  have  also  large 
collections  of  poetry  ;  and  even  their  laws  are  described  in  verse, 
which  they  say  are  of  six  thousand  years'  standing.  Though  their 
taws  and  annals  may  have  fallen  far  short  of  that  date,  yet  they  were 
undoubtedly  very  curions  and  we  must  necessarily  lament  the  want 
of  curioeity  in  the  Romans,  who  have  not  transmitted  to  us  the 
least  sample  of  these  valuable  remains.  In  Tatianus  Assyrius  and 
more  especially  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  we  have  an  account  of 
those  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  blest  the  world  with 
some  invention  ;  and  upon  examination  almost  all  of  them  will  be 
found  to  have  been  of  Cuthite  or  Scythian  original." 

"  When  these  colonies  came  in  aftertimes  to  be  degenerated 
there  were  still  some  remains  of  their  original  sense  and  ingenuity 
here  and  there  to  be  fonnd.  This  was  to  be  observed  in  the  people 
of  Baetica,  as  I  have  shown  from  Sti-abo,  and  in  the  character  of 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace.     The  like  is  taken  notice  of  by  Curtius  ia 
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speaking  of  the  Pontic  Scythae.  And  the  poet  Chaerilus  has  given 
a  curious  history  of  the  Sacaean  Scythae,  of  whose  ancestors  he 
speaks  with  great  honor,  when  he  is  describing  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great :  — 

Next  marched  the  Sacae,  fond  of  past'ral  life, 
Sprung  from  the  Scuthic  Nomades,  who  liv'd 
Amid  the  plains  of  Asia,  rich  in  grain. 
They  from  the  Shepherd  race  derived  their  sonrce. 
Those  Shepherds  who  in  ancient  times  were  deem'd 
The  jastest  of  mankind,  (apad  Strabonem). 

Yet  we  find  that  the  Sacae  by  some  have  been  represented  as 
cannibals ;  from  whence  we  may  perceive  that  people  of  the  same 
family  often  differ  from  one  another. 

Extracts  from  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  Greece,  by  M.  D'Ancarville  :  — 

"  This  author  proves  from  history  that  a  great  Scythian  empire 
did  exist  with  the  Assyrian,  if  not  before  it;  that  these  Scythians 
extended  their  conquests  to  the  Nile,  and,  returning  from  Egypt, 
employed  fifteen  years  in  conquering  Asia,  which  they  laid  under 
tribute,  even  to  the  Eastern  Ocean  and  Caspian  Sea  and  Palus  Mal- 
otis  ;  and  that  they  held  this  conquest  and  tribute  for  the  space  of 
1500  years,  till  Ninus,  the  Assyrian  king,  found  means  to  relieve 
his  country  from  that  impost.  He  then  proves  from  Dionysius 
Perige,  and  his  contemporaries,  Trogus  Pompeius  and  Diodorus  that 
by  the  Oriental  Ocean  is  meant  the  Indian  Sea.  This  would  seem 
to  refer  to  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Sesostris,  the  Egyptian  king ; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Asia  was  not  at  any  period  sub- 
ject to  Egypt  for  1500  years  ;  nor  was  it  subject  to  any  one  govern- 
ment for  that  length  of  time.  But  the  narrative  continues :  — 
Such  an  army  as  the  Scythians  employed  in  these  conquests, 
laying  a  country  under  tribute  for  more  than  a  thousand  leagues, 
implies,  says  our  author,  that  the  Scythians  must  have  had  money 
and  the  knowledge  of  arithmetical  figures ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  Higinus  gives  the  invention  of  money  to  the  Scythians.  **  An 
Indian  king  in  Scythia  invented  the  money  which  Erichthonius 
first  brought  to  Athens."  It  is  supposed  the  word  Argentum  here 
has  reference  to  money,  proper,  for  the  verb  invenire  is  always  used 
by  Pliny  to  signify  the  discovery  of  an  art.  It  can,  however,  be 
proved  from  history  that  Scythian  money  was  in  use  before  this 
time  and  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Amphyction  that  Erichthonius 
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went  into  Scythia  and  learned  that  art.  Amphyction  was  grandson 
to  Deucalion,  who  was  a  Scythian,  and  hence  the  connection. 

"  The  Scythians  having  at  different  times  very  remote  possessed 
various  parts  of  Asia,  their  colonies  having  frequently  changed 
their  names,  many  lost  the  remembrance  of  their  origin.  Masters 
of  nil  the  countries  situated  between  Caucasus  and  Egypt,  they 
extended  to  the  Eastern  ocean,  on  the  borders  nf  which  are  situated 
the  Chinrae;  and  Japan  ia  the  greatest  island  on  its  coasts. 

"  Scythopolis  in  Palestine  was  also  called  Scythica  Nyssa.  There 
was  likewise  a  Nyssa  in  Caucasus  and  one  in  Arabia  on  thocontioes 
of  Egypt:  it  appears,  therefore,  the  Scythae  gave  this  name  of 
Nyssa  (boundary)  to  those  countries  where  ihey  rested  and  left 
the  use  of  money  with  whatever  people  they  conquered.  This  may 
be  proved  by  the  tributes  they  imposed  before  the  reign  of  Ninus  ; 
for  those  distant  nations  that  could  not  furnish  tribute  in  kind, 
were  obliged  to  pay  in  money ;  the  resemblance  of  the  forms  of 
the  ancient  coins  of  the  Arabs,  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Greeks 
probably  was  given  them  by  the  Scythians. 

"  Money  was  in  use  in  Arabia  when  the  book  of  Job  was  written, 
of  which  Moses  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  translator  ;  for  in  Job 
mention  is  made  of  a  species  of  money  called  Kesitah,'  The 
feminine  termination  of  this  word  iu  Hebrew,  according  to  Bochart, 
implies  a  female  lamb ;  but  he  clearly  shows  it  was  a  piece  of 
money,  as  is  proved  also  from  other  sources. 

"  The  invention  of  coin,  or  the  sort  of  money  discovered  by  king 
Indus  in  Scythia  must  therefore  have  been  prior  to  the  Scythian 
conquest  of  Asia  and  1500  years  before  the  reign  of  Ninus,  the 
beginning  of  which  is  commonly  placed  2110  years  before  the 
Christian  era;  consequently  the  Scythian  money  waa  current  in 
Asia  3610  years  before  the  hirth  of  Christ. 

"  The  date  to  which  this  inquiry  carries  us  back  of  the  existence 
of  money  precedes  the  institution  of  an  astronomical  period  of  the 
Persians  by  four  centuries  only  ;  and  at  the  period  here  mentioned 
the  Persian  kings  were  tributary  to  the  Scythians ;  that  period 
Commences  3209  years  before  the  Christian  era  (M.  Bailly,  Hist, 
de  I'Astrom.).  Astronomy  was  almost  as  early  known  to  the 
Chinese,  who  preserve  the  use  of  the  obolar  coin  invented  by  the 
Scythians  to  this  day. 

•  The  word  for  motie)'  in  tha  Ponlii 
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^*  Herodotus  tells  us  that  when  Scolotis  or  ScytbeR  was  presented 
with  a  bow  by  his  father,  he  also  gaye  him  a  girdle,  with  a  clasp, 
ornamented  with  a  vase  or  phiala  of  gold. 

^*  This  historical  fact  presented  by  so  many  Scythian  nations,  by 
people  so  very  remote  from  each  other,  as  some  of  them  were, 
confirms  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  It  is  a  demonstration  that  be- 
fore the  time  of  Scythes  his  countrymen  were  expert  in  the  casting 
and  working  of  metals  and  many  other  arts  dependent  thereon. 
History  does  not  furnish  another  example  of  this  kind  at  that  period. 
The  discoveries  lately  made  by  Mons.  Pallus  of  golden  ornaments, 
utensils  and  symbolical  figures  in  those  countries  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Scythians,  corroborates  the  assertion  of  Herodotus.  With 
these  phiala  they  made  their  libations  to  their  Gods.  Xerses  used 
one,  when  he  made  his  libation  to  the  god  of  the  waters,  casting  it 
into  his  bosom  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 

*'  The  serpent,  the  representative  of  the  generative  Being,  was  a 
remarkable  symbol  of  the  Scythians.  Hence  the  story  of  Scjrthes 
being  begotten  by  a  god  in  connection  with  a  woman  half  human, 
half  serpent.  This  emblem  they  carried  with  them  into  China  and 
Japan  ;  hence  those  monstrous  figures  of  dragons  and  serpents  we 
see  on  the  Chinese  paintings  and  on  their  edifices ;  hence  the  Chinese 
story  of  Fo-hi  or  Fo-ki,  their  first  founder,  prince  and  legislator 
having  been  half  human,  half  serpent. 

**In  memory  of  their  common  origin  all  Scythian  nations  bore 
the  serpent  (which,  according  to  Rabbi  Moses,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Yavah),  as  their  ensign  armorial.  From  them  Arrian in- 
forms us  the  Romans  borrowed  it  and  gave  to  their  Standard 
bearer  the  title  Draconarins.  Of  this  name  we  have  formed  dragoon, 
signifying  a  soldier  who  fights  on  horseback  or  on  foot  after  the 
manner  of  the  Scythians. 

*<  The  Sacae  or  Scythians  were  a  wise  and  politic  people  ;  having 
conquered  Asia  they  imposed  a  tribute,  so  light,  that  it  was  rather 
an  acknowledgement  of  their  conquest  than  an  impost.  Asia  was 
then  a  fief  depending  on  Scythia  :  It  was  the  first  state  governed  by 
this  kind  of  constitution  and  here  may  be  discovered  the  origin  of 
the  Feudal  system,  brought  into  Europe  by  the  descendants  of 
these  very  Sacae. 

*'  From  these  Sacae  are  descended  the  Japanese.  They  still  pre- 
serve the  name  in  Sakai,  one  of  their  principal  cities.     The  towns 
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Nang-A«ki ,  AmaogB-Sstd,  mark  the  origin  of  this  natioa  ;  as  do  the 
names  of  mauy  mouat&ins,  rivera,  provinces  and  etc.* 

The  Sacue  were  the  inventors  of  arms  and  military  dress.  The 
short  sword  called  Sahs  by  the  SiixonB,  signified  the  Bword  of  the 
Sacae :  as  with  ua  bayonet  and  pistolet  denote  the  species  of  arms 
inveDted  at  Baionae  and  PJstoia.  The  Sacae.  by  some  oaDod  Sa^e, 
being  the  inventors  of  religious  emblems  and  the  first  that  offered 
liorsea  in  sacrifice, gave  birth  to  the  words  aacrum,  aacrijicium,  sac- 
erdos.  Hence  the  Greek  ^on.  whence  foj-^a,  the  shield  and  the  bag 
to  can-y  it  in,  hence  also  -^"f,  iSagum,  the  name  of  a  military  dress 
with  many  Qxtions ;  hence  Sagttta,  a.  dart,  an  arrow ;  hence  Scu- 
tbae,  archers  ;  —  Scythes,  qui  primus  arena,  aagittarnrnque  uaum 
invenisse  dicitur.  (Pliny). 

If  as  warriors  the  Sncte  invented  arms  and  military  dress,  so  as 
Shepherds,  at  their  leisure,  they  were  the  authors  of  music  and 
musical  instruments ;  tbe  I'aiaJiox  of  the  Greeks  derives  its  name  from 
them,"  and  doubtless  tbe  Saccu-bouohe  or  Suckbut  of  the  Old 
Spaniards ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Clar-Seac,  or  harp  of  the 
ancient  Irish.  "But  these  SaciB,  when  they  left  Armenia,  seem  to 
have  changed  the  mildness  of  their  ancient  manners  ;  they  were  no 
longer  the  nprigbt  and  just  people  so  celebrated  by  the  [met  Choe- 
rilua;  they  now  imitated  the  Treres  and  Cimmerians,  who  in  tbe 
time  of  Midus,  towards  the  21st  Olympiad  ravaged  Asia.  Thei^e 
people  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Sacie  were  the  Scythae  of  the 
brunch  of  Agathyrsus.  These  Sacae,  following  their  example,  de- 
scended from  Armenia  into  Cappadocia  and  seized  upon  that  purt  of 
Pontna  nearest  to  the  Euxlne  Sea  (Strabo  Greog.).  Here  they 
armed  vessels  and  became  pirates  as  their  neighbors  had  done  be- 
fore. 

"  Our  author  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  tbe  mythologies  of  the 
Egyptians,  Brahmins,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  all  other  oriental 
nations  bad  that  of  tbe  Sacae  as  their  basis." 


THE  8AX0K  CIIRONICLB   AND   OTHER   AUTHOBm£S. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  Britains  after  they  had  subdaed  them  and 
become  acquainted  with  their  history,  the  Saxons,  in  their  Chronicle 
assert  that  the  first  settlers  of  Britain  cnme  from  Armenia;  and  that 
they  seated  themselves  in  tbe  southwest  of  the  island.     The  same 

•  Sclieuclirer's  Hist,  ot  Japan  and  Vall.  Vindication  of  Irish  Hist. 
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Chronicle  speaks  of  Ireland  as  being  settled  by  the  Scott i  about  the 
same  time.  It  next  records  the  arrival  of  the  South  Scythians  by 
Sea  also,  in  long  ships,  whom  the  Armenian  Scjrthians  would  not 
suffer  to  land  and  they  then  went  to  the  Scotti  in  Ireland,  who  also 
declined  receiving  them,  but  advised  their  settling  in  North  Britain^ 
which  they  did ;  and  afterwards  the  Scotti  of  Ireland  intermarried 
with  them,  governed  them  and  gave  their  name  to  Scotland;  which 
is  legendary  and  not  historical. 

The  Chronicle  brings  the  Bolgae  from  the  continent  to  the 
British  Isles  and  says  it  was  this  tribe  who  first  gave  Julius  CaBsar 
information  of  those  isles,  which  is  so  completely  puerile  as  not  to 
be  worthy  of  notice.  Julius  C»sar,  as  well  as  other  intelligent 
Romans,  was  doubtless  not  only  versed  in  the  geography  but  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  those  isles  from  boyhood  up. 

Lloyd  considered  it  proved  by  the  topographical  nomenclature  of 
South  Britain  that  the  Irish  possessed  that  country  at  a  time  prior 
to  its  possession  by  the  people  called  Britains,  whom  they  call 
Armenian  Scythians.  But,  independently  of  all  other  existing  his- 
toric monuments  the  language  and  mythology  of  the  ancient  Irish 
snfficiently  prove  them  to  have  descended  from  those  Armenian 
Scythians  who  conquered  and  ruled  in  Egypt,  on  the  Pontus  Euxi-^ 
nus,  &c.,  and  in  Spain  whence  they  came  to  the  British  Isles. 

Le  langxie  d*une  nation  eat  tonjours  la  plus  reconnnoisable  de  ses 
monumens:  par  elle  on  apprend  ses  antiquitez^  on  decuvre  son 
origine.  —  (M.  Fourmont,  Mem.  de  literat.) 

**  The  language  of  a  people  is  always  the  most  recognizable  of  its 
monuments  :  by  this  one  apprehends  its  antiquity,  one  discovers  its 
origin."  Such  is  the  opinion  of  that  great  historian  and  linguist, 
Fourmont. 

Father  Georgi,  during  his  residence  in  Thibet,  finding  their 
mythology  was  Egyptian  and  that  the  Thibetans  were  descended 
from  the  Southern  Scythae,  accounts  for  it  as  follows  :  **  Scythae  in 
Sacris  Egyptiarum  instructi  ab  exercitu  Ramsis,  qui  jam  annos  ante 
Sesostrim  circiter  centum,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  Medis,  Persis,  Bactris 
ac  Scythis  politus  dicitur.**  **  Scythians  were  instructed  in  the 
sacred  things  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  army  of  Rameses,  who  already 
about  one  century  prior  to  Sesostris  is  said  to  have  acquired  pos- 
session of  Libya,  Ethiopia,  the  Medes,  Persians,  Bactrians  and 
Scythians,"  but  lest  objection  should  be  made  to  this  assertion  ho 
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idds:  "  fuerunt  Coichi  Scythae,  Egyptiornm  colon! :"  "  the  Col- 
cbians  were  Scythae,  colonists  from  Egypt."  ' 

A  BitrEF  Comparative  Vocabulary  op  Some  op  the  Most  Ancient 
Lam  QUAG  EB. 

The  Gaelio  or  Irish  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  now 
extutit  in  the  world,  I  will  in  the  following  tables  give  an  exhibit  of 
some  of  its  words,  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  some  of  the  same 
or  of  kindred  meaning  in  other  very  ancient  languages,  which  may, 
first,  serve  to  indiciite  some  lines  of  descent  of  that  ancient  peo- 
ple ;  and  secondly,  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  the  varieties  of 
human  speech  pre-sents  no  opposition  to  such  idea  of  the  onity  of 
the  human  race  as  is  given  in  the  Bible. 

"  The  Pehlvi  dialect  of  the  Persians  prevailed  chiefly  around  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  in  the  more  mountainous  dependencies  of  the  em- 
pire ;  it  continued  to  the  reign  of  Behram  Gur,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  prescribed  ia  a  formal  edict,  and  soon  after  ceased 
to  be  a  living  language,"     (Richardson's  Diss.) 

"There  wore  three  ditTerent  dialects  of  the  Chaldaic,  according 
to  Abulfarage.  That  of  Mesopotamia,  t.e.,  Aram  or  exterior 
Syria ;  that  of  interior  Syria,  spoken  at  Damasc,  and  all  that  coun- 
try between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean,  called  the 
Palestine  dialect;  and  the  third,  the  Nabathsean,  spoken  by  the 
mountaineers  of  Assyria  and  the  province  of  Irak  or  Chaldaea; 
and  this  was  the  most  ancient,  and  that  Abraham  and  his  ancestors 
spoke,  and  in  which  the  books  of  Zoroaster,  named  the  Zend, 
Pazend  and  Aveata  have  been  written  with  a  mixture  of  the  ancient 
Persian  or  Pehlvi."     (D'Horbelot.) 

The  following  vocabulary  of  those  Eastern  languages  is  largely 
drawn  originally  from  the  collection  made  by  Anquetil :  — 


Jedo-maa 

t  UDITUi  } 


ude  hoiad 

*  Alphabetom  Ttbetanomin,  p.  30. 


I     ruDilb     ) 

ban 

INaHdbl 
ISMldh   1 


I  lUaitnou.  i 
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Ashtesch 

ashM 

a8eth,0Mlh 

ftaoo. 

Asp 

SosU 

asb 

horse. 

Egh« 

Sareh 

Bag.  a  neg- 
ative paraole 

bad. 

AinerMlMii 

AnuBgaii 

marthannach 

Immortal* 

Eneko 

peschanih 

Siaiiiai,  an  aigh 

front,  face. 

Et« 

bala 

nav-balaeh,  a  giant 

high,taU. 

Sosohtre 

lab 

liobar 

Up 

EBd« 

Eadan 

forehead. 

Oai 

Oe,  Oai,  On,  Oaa 

aUng^ag 

This  word  Cai  that  signifies  in  the  Pehlvi  or  ancient  Persian  a 
great  King  or  giant  is  used  by  the  Manx,  or  inhabitants  of  the  isle 
Manuy  as  the  title  of  their  magistrates,  as  <<  the  Cays/'  It  is  the 
Arabic  Cai,  a  prince ;  Chald.  Ceh.  Hence  Caian,  Caianides,  the 
second  dynasty  of  Kings  of  Persia  properly  speaking ;  for  it  is  said 
on  good  authority  that  the  Pishdadians,  or  those  of  the  first 
dynasty,  should  rather  be  thought  of  as  Kings  of  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians  and  Medes  than  Persians,  according  to  the  information 
conveyed  to  us  by  the  Greeks  about  them.  The  Gaelic  Gu  has  for 
its  genitive  Con;  but  the  full  form  of  the  nominative  is  Caeth, 
pronounced  Coi  or  Caw ;  and  the  diminutive  or  genitive  form  is 
Cathan,  pronounced  Cawn. 


ZBNDIO. 

PBHLYI. 

IRISH. 

XNOUBH. 

Abesta 

beasohna 

langnage. 

English^ 

donnia 

domhan 

the  world. 

£hma4 

Zagh 

Magh.  Sea£b,  Seagh- ) 
Ian,  a  I  Ing.           ( 

great. 

Bereet6 

dadroonesohe 

beirt 

carries. 

Besch 

daa 

beith,  do 

two. 

Bantoo 

Vimar 

baun 

dead. 

Bonem 

bona  , 

bunn 

foundation  root. 

Te 

ton 

iu,  te 

thou. 

Tedjerem 

Zarl 

Srai 

flowing  water. 

Khroid 

KheroadJ 

Cmaidh 

hard. 

Kh-soheio 

malhe 

male,  shah 

King. 

Kh-Schtoam 

Schascbom 

Seisamh 

Sixteenth. 

Kh-shoaeseh 

8e  Se 

Se 

Six 

Khor« 

Khoaroan 

Colre 

a  feast. 

Deschmelie 

dehom 

deacma 

tenth. 

Noaesch 

Neasch 

naisch 

prayer. 

Bsohn^ 

esohae 

easam 

to  make. 

Vetche 

gobesohn^ 

(  gob,  tho  tongue  ) 
{  gnbacb,  talking:  > 
( bcoschna, speech  ) 

to  speak. 

Vesa 

Vas 

fas,  moreover. 

much. 

Vohone 

damma 

damp,  flann 

blood. 

Vatom 

Vad 

fath,  bad 

wind. 

Hereto 

Bodar 

Suadhalre 

a  chief. 

Ilekel 

pavan-aknln 

achd 

but. 

Josa« 

jez'banom 

geis.  prayer, 

I  pray. 

Jar« 

sanat 

orrai,  spring; 
sal,  a  year. 

a  year. 

TDCMWgtAWWB. 
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Tohetluo 

tehahar 

ceitbre,  ceatfcar. 

four. 

Pero 

ronin 

roimb,  ria» 

before,  in  framL. 

Peaano 

Bln^h 

Bind 

tbe  breast. 

Ixed 

laed 

81db 

good  gentt. 

Afrin 

Afrin 

Afrin 

office  of  prayac 

Ana 

aa* 

ana 

rlcbes,  monej. 

Aban 

aniste. 

abban,  ariver, 

tbe  Ized  of  wafcec 

Ani 

an,  ano, 

water. 

Ang-jnza 

eang 

a  year. 

Asp 

asb^eaab 

a  cbief . 

Aapal 

abeibed 

f     absdal,  easbal     ) 
<  a  disciple  or  apos-  > 

a  priestly  order, 
under  a  mobed. 

e  a  priest  who 
<  took  care  of  tba 
(  boly  Are. 

Heibed 

Urbaid 

Oah 

gab 

gnlb 

prayer. 

poser 

pintbar 

a  son. 

Nekah 

nekab 

nuacor,  bride 
or  bridegroom 

nuptial  bene- 
diction. 

Ker« 

neer^ 

near 

man. 

Desoheno 

daseM 

deas 

rigbt  band. 

Dehmo 

donm 

daine 

people. 

Denghoo 

danacba 

dana,  danacb 

learned. 

Dkeeacho 

din 

deac,  din 

law. 

Drodjem 

darond] 

draoidbeaobt 

necromancy. 

Beotohen 

roscbneb 

msbin 

ligbt. 

Ran< 

ran 

nrran 

tbigb. 

Z6t« 

aszaed 

saitb,  satii 

sufficient. 

ZetU 

Jede-man, 

Ed,  mad,  mana. 

band. 

8tree 

Yakd 

Stri-pacb,  a  harlot. 

female. 

Streoved 

Serond 

Sar,  music ;  Sartonna 
a  teacber  of  music 

be  sings. 

SpwosA 

seper 

speir 

tbe  beavena. 

SeoneMshte 

Soud  Kbesteb 

Seod  Kiste 

a  treasury. 

Ghnao 

vakdan 

gean 

woman. 

vre60cht6 

lerest 

iaraa 

Freire 

meh 

f  earr»  maib 

excellent. 

FflChtane 

pestan 

palsde,  a  siioktog 

infant. 

a  teat. 

K«le,Ko 

kedar 

ci.ce, 

GUMMCb 

Ctoseht* 

goeob 

foataaB*  to  bear. 

the  ear. 

Qasi* 

■eiaeitaa 

gira-rali 

wiateK. 

Medo 

as 

mead,  wine  or  boney;  { 
as,  drink,  milk.        ( 

wine. 

NeomeM 

nobom 

naoieamb 

nintb. 

ASOBUIB 

nim 

neamb 

part,  balf. 

Yareet^ 
Vero 

( vared 
{varan 

farain,  rain 

it  rains. 

Ab 

pad 

ab,  dad 

fatber. 

An-«ohoto 

mardom 

as-scatb.  maird 

man. 

Aitonnaton 

takbtar 

tactaii-e,  a  mesenger, 

to  run. 

AnatoanaUm 

nebam 

nim,  nibim 

to  do,  to  put. 

Ahlobor 

ascbai 

ooisbe 

boly. 

Agaa 

agab 

nige 

knowledge. 

Abodl 

tcbooa 

tolcbe,  bod. 

membvum. 

Amotia 

parastar 

medb-freastar ) 
fear-fraaatalL  \ 

aserrasL. 

Ayres 

peigbam 

abaris,  eloquent, 
seadbam,  to  talk. 

speecb. 

AademaA 

djoolab 

diall,  a  saddle. 

a  saddle  clotlu 

Sod-Jeit 

peraban 

Eide,  cbald,  adab, 

dress. 

AB-baobshne 

asaiescbne 

beascbna,  abioohain, 

quiet,  ease.. 

Bita 

kbaneb 

botb,  can,  cai. 

a  bouse. 

188 
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FKULVl. 

Bflal 

tohab 

Hanoi 

banou 

Bun 

PapU 

djameb 

Peidan 

peigbam 

Tonir 

doud 

TabDA 

kab 

Tin 

andjr 

gruteman,  tbe 

angel  of  deatb 

Denn 

Djatonn 

ized 

Remane 

anas 

Bekita 

BCbagard 

Tra 

tra 

Kad  banou 

MreU 

Ather 

Oalliane 

Deirim    { 
Deirimher  | 

deirimber 

Daimh 

Fal 

fal 

Ot 

Oschan 

Ereesem 

del 

Thr« 

b6 

Thiianm 

sevin 

One 

Zonr 

bUe, 

bean 

bun 

pape-lin 

seadbam 

dolg,  toit,  teai^, 

taebban,  straw  / 
catb,  cbaff    S 

tine 

Gmdeman.  tbe 

great  Judge  of  tbe  graYC. 

duine 

8idb 

rimmon 

reaebtaire 

tra 

cead  bnnai 

Martbuidb 

Atbar 

laineaob 

deirim,  drim, 
druim 

damb 

fal 

Os,  nas 

Oisbln 

dU 

Seanacbam 
tri.  tre,  si, 
trian,  treas 
Ua,0, 

Suir,  a  river, 


BNOLI8H. 

a  wall, 
a  woman, 
race,  family, 
poplin, 
speeeb. 
smoke. 

straw. 

aflg. 


people. 

a  good  genius. 

a  pomegranate. 

a  disciple. 

season. 

cbief  of  families. 

mortal. 

perfume. 

rejoicing. 

a  temple. 

an  ox. 

divination. 

elevated. 

powerful. 

tbe  good  genius. 

tbebeart. 

to  know. 

tbree. 

tbird. 

male,  son. 

boly  water  ot  tbe 
Zoroastrians. 


Not  only  the  Ganges  but  the  Indus  was  by  the  Airyans,  called 
Suir.  **  The  river  Indus/*  Pliny  tells  us,  "  was  by  the  natives 
called  Sandus;  it  is  now  called  Seen-dhos,  but,  when  swollen  with 
all  the  rivers  of  the  Penjab,  flows  majestically  down  to  Talta, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Soar."  (Maurice's  Hist,  of  Hindos- 
tan.) 

Sethar,  pronounced  Shur,  Sehor  or  Shaur  was  another  name  of 
the  Nile. 


ZBNDXO. 

Atb-corono 
Alka 


FXHLVl. 


riscb 


IBI8H. 

XNOUtH. 

cearanocb 
Ulca 

a  priest, 
a  beard. 

End  of  the  Zendic  vocabulary.     The  following  is  a  collection  of 
the  Pehlviy  Persian  and  Irish. 


PBHLTI 

Bouin 
Bemeka 


PXBBLLK 

peseb 

madian 

vebi 


IRISH. 

roim,  sasacb 
maidhia 
sar,  sar-vai, 


BNQUSH. 

before,  in  front. 

female. 

excellent. 
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PBHLTX. 

FBB8XAN. 

IBI8H. 

mraLUH. 

Zakar) 
Zakeot 

ner 

near,  sea,  asoath. 

male. 

Damis 

khomn 

damh,  blood  oonsan- 
goinlty. 

blooiL 

Sakina 

karod 

sklan 

a  knife. 

Schai-meta 

naodan 

send,  naol 

boat,  yeaseL 

Seheg 

d)o 

sheagal 

barley. 

Kayid 

boos 

gabhar,  gabhar-bonc. 

he  goat. 

KoBche 

paresta 

coisiche,  glolla*colse 

senrant  boy. 

Kopa 

palan 

al,  pal,  oopal. 

a  horse. 

Knmra 

knmra 

ooniora,  cnmara 

asheepfold. 

Goomeh 

garmi 

gorm 

heat. 

L4>ian 

saban 

lisan 

tongne. 

ICalahi 

remak 

malaoh 

salt. 

Matonr 

meher 

mithr 

Mithra. 

Akon 

cean,oan,  aoan; 

chief. 

Behiit 

dara  behlBt 
daranaemh 

the  house  of 
feUolty 

naemh 

felicity,  heaven 
Paradise. 

The  following  are  a  few  words  of  the  Brahmioical  as  compared 
with  the  Irish  in  the  same  manner : 


BBAHMIHIOAI^ 

Ishwara 

Aobar 

Bodha ) 
Xaoa    ) 

Kesee 

Oosana) 

or     S 

Sookra  > 

I>iarmitn,  al     ) 
Dherma  rajah  > 

Bhabhani 

Gopia 

Oallee 

Baraa 

Soma 

Syon 

Gnra 

Lakae 


Kartik 

Sleb 

Anm 

Snrya 

Daghdae 

Myn 

Orishna 

Birto 


IBI8H. 

BNOU0H. 

Aesfhara 

God. 

Aesar 

« 

Bndh 
Seacha 

•« 

Oiseai 

TheDeriL 

Uisean    ) 

or 
Sochrat  ) 

The  Fallen  Angel. 

Diarmat,  Diarmitn 

The  God  of  Arms. 

Bhebhin 

Yenns. 

Gubha 

The  Muses. 

Oalli 

The  Mordering  Goddess. 

Bhrain 

Neptune. 

Som,  Some 

Presiding  over  Trees  and  Plants. 

Snan 

Goddess  of  Sleep. 

Gma 

A  Spiritual  Guide. 

Logh 

Goddess  of  all  kinds  of  com.    Her 

festival  is  kept  in  August.   The 

same  as  Ith,  <.«.,  Sith.    Hence 

proper  name  Lnghaidh  =  Sith — 

each  or  Seach. 

Oreataoh 

The  consecrated. 

Sab                • 

The  Angel  of  Death. 

Amthn,  pron.  Aran 

PhCBbUS. 

Scire 

The  rising  sun  preceded  by  Amn» 

Daghdae 

Of  the  burnt  chariot. 

Ma(»in 

Oupid. 

Oris,  crishin 

Apollo,  the  Sun. 

Beart 

A  sacrifice. 

In  Irish  mythology  Daghdae  sometimes  means  the  Sun  at  others 
Apollo.  In  the  Circassian  Daga  means  the  Sun.  In  Irish  history 
he  is  named  Crios  and  is  said  to  be  the  brother  of  Ogmius.  Nion 
means  principally  a  daughter  (nighean)  but  it  also  means  a  son  and 
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childreo,  as  Nion  Crios,  the  children  of  Crios  or  of  Daghdae.  One 
of  his  dangfaters  was  Be-righit,  goddess  of  rhetoric;  another  Be- 
laighas,  goddess  of  physic ;  another  Dian-ceacht,  goddess  of  gram- 
mar and  letters.  The  daughter  of  Ceacht  was  £tan  (Athena) 
be-cearda,  the  goddess  of  arts  and  manufactures ;  and  others  of 
them  were  the  goddesses  of  Goba  or  Gubha,  that  is,  the  Muses. 
According  to  Ferdousi  2#erdasht  descended  of  the  family  of  Daada, 
but  in  the  Zerdusht  Nameh  his  ancestor  is  called  Daghda.  The 
ancient  Irish  deity  Daghdae  was  called  the  wise  governor ;  and  also 
Cearo;  in  old  Persian  Cor  in  modern  Khor,  the  Sun.  From  Gear 
the  Sun  and  the  Irish  losta  or  Ista,  a  house,  is  Istakar,  t.e.,  Persep- 
olis.  **  Ista,"  says  Richardson,  **  denotes  a  place,  station,  or 
dwelling  (from  the  Persian  verb  istaden,  to  stand,  remain,  dwell)  ; 
E^hur  or  Khar  signifies  the  Sun ;  whence  Istakhar,  the  place  or 
temple  of  the  Sun.*'  **  I  think  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  Per- 
sian empire  and  the  foundation  of  Persepolis  ascend  to  3209  years 
before  Christ.  Djemschid,  who  built  the  city,  entered  it  and  there 
established  his  empire,  the  very  day  when  the  Sun  passes  into  the 
constellation  of  Aries.  This  day  was  made  to  begin  the  year ;  and 
it  became  the  epoch  of  a  period,  which  includes  the  knowledge  of 
the  solar  year  of  365  days  6  hours.  Here  we  find  astronomy  coeval 
with  the  origin  of  the  empire.''  (Bailly  to  Voltaire,  Letter  II). 
This  must  refer  to  an  old  foundation  ;  for  the  Persepolis  proper  of 
the  Greeks  appears  to  have  been  built  after  the  Persian  conquest  of 
Babylon. 

Because  in  the  following  vocabulary  of  Hindu,  Gypsy  and  Irish 
words  the  Gypsy  agrees,  to  a  large  extent,  with  the  Hindu,  it  must 
not  on  that  account  be  concluded  that  the  Gypsies  speak  either  the 
Hindu  or  the  Irish  language.  The  Gypsies,  however,  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  the  Indo-Scythians,  long  separation  causing  the 
differentiation  which  appears  in  their  language  as  compared  with 
what  may  be  called  their  mother  tongue.  But  speaking  truthfully 
that  called  the  Gypsy  language  is  more  fitly  called  a  jargon;  for 
from  several  translations  I  have  seen  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  from  the 
Gypsy  as  derived  from  different  countries  in  which  those  people 
dwelt,  it  appears  to  have  no  standard,  differing  so  remarkably  in  the 
different  countries. 

Our  Gypsy  vocabulary  here  is  from  that  of  Cox,  as  collected  in 
Hungary  ;  that  of  Bryant  and  Marsden  in  England  and  that  of  Grell- 
nian  in  Germany.     The  Hindu  vocabulary  is  mostly  from  Gilchrist's 
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Dictionary  of  the  Hindoo  language.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Gypsies 
Grellman  mentions  that  178  had  written  on  that  subject  before  him 
all  differing  in  opinion  as  to  it. 


A. 


Hnn>u. 

cnrsT. 

ISISH. 

BNGUBH. 

Banor 

godocavan ) 
papinoxi     ) 

Ape. 

Gndha 

mlllan 

Amb. 

Howah.  bao.  pnwia 

yarrow,  beval  calo, 
prabal 

Air. 

Bhan.  hateh 

moshee,  moadn, 
maoia 

Arm. 

Upnr.  aopnr.  barh 

apra 

aabhr,ba]T 

Abov«. 

Jngna,  ]ngana 

ionadaas 

To  awake. 

t8ohar,d)lplo 

dnalaeh 

Aabea. 

Pawng.  8]nw.  leo 

pabnj 

Apple. 

Klro.  tachoutj.  oheeoonta 

Klrja 

kirog,  a  beetle 

An  ant. 

Potdjna.  aeo.  aeorbul,  joog  bada,  purana 

ao8  (age)  aoide  (yoath) 

Age. 

Kalhari.  Koohane.  P.  tabor  tower,  tober 

tnatb 

Axe,  bin. 

Knffa.  ahunkaree.  gha- 
mandee  (haaghty) 

gojemen 

B 

Oormali 

bomanacb 

Axrogant. 

• 

Cora- mala 

Bagpipe. 

Dala,  bough 

boi 

daile,  leaf 

Bnti,  rotl.  khan* 

maaro,  manm,  marc 
malum 

**  naran,  maran,  roisteen 

Bread. 

Lohn,  roodhir.  lalea, 
foorkhee 

ralt,xaft 

Ceara,  gal,  madb,  rata  lal  Blood. 

Beer,  bhaee,  blirata 

pal 

brathair 

Brother. 

Nala 

paahoo,  pannee 

alt,  nalt 

Brook. 

Pectol 

porcberie 

prais,  nmba 

Kanlhe,  pootle 

Canliban,  Calo,  Kela,  Caill 

Black. 

Neel 

Yack 

Kial 

Blne^ 

Oheereab,  taer 

Oberidoe,  tscbirikh 
tBhirkli 

'Tir,fai]it]i 

Biid. 

PIteh,  pet 

Per 

pit 

Abdomen. 

BOZQ 

Lavannah 

lionn,  leann 

Beer. 

Pool,  donra 

Pargee 

Droobad 

Bridge. 

Dnmm,  Rann 

BeTal,dako 

Daigfa,  dealth 

Breath. 

Knman,  Kamtha,  doura 

Casht 

Caman 

Bow. 

Ketab,  bed, 

bill,  bacboa 

bed 

Book. 

Bhnr,  nonka 

bara 

baria,  naoi 

Boat. 

Plteh,peet 

domoe 

drom 

Back. 

Jou 

give,  gib,  arpa 

arbhar 

Barley  or  Oonw 

Dab,  pinda,  gat ) 
Kaeea             ) 

tropo,  teachta 

Con,  tmaU 

Body. 

Bbar,bix 

birda,  pare 

beart 

Burden. 

Janueor,  pusoo,  mlrg 

telel 

tla8,piaad 

Beast. 

Soour,  bnrak 

bikeriab,  krobila 

A  boar. 

Tsohali,  dharf,  ebUka 

borka,  tsbjlka 

Bark. 

Darhee,  chimbook,  ankree 

tacbor 

an  greaa,  aagTinn 

Beard. 

Pich,  hware 

gew,  bobl 

argul 

Behind. 

Tcbalti,  heea,  beera,  hirda 

Eelln 

OhUbh 

Breast. 

Chokra,  loanda,  balnk 

taohabe,  tshaivo 

laaD,  balao 

Boy. 

Mes,  tnkhta,  pat 

pal 

pal,  pal-maire 

Aboard. 

SnU],  Sitka,  puttee 

dori 

dora,  a  cord 

A  band. 

Mnkben 

Kll 

maoan 

Bntter. 

Qenden,  gnndbuk 

Kaadini 

raimb 

Brimstone. 

GhuDta,  Cbouraae 

Kambaaa 

A  Ben. 

Kanga,  KhooU 

nango 

noobdi,  calbh 

Bare,  bald. 

Ohonra,  cbakla 

bnlhaUa 

balln,  a  loaf. 

Broad. 

Paaee,]nl,  water, 

janoaal,  oopanee 

bane,  baine,  gfl 

Bath,  water. 
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C. 


Hna>u. 

GTP8T. 

IRISH. 

BHOUSH. 

P.  Paneer 

Kal,  Kiral,  Klraa 

binld 

Oheese. 

Koorkee,  nnga 

Ohokwan,  Koro 

Gota,giina 

Coat. 

Nugar,  lok 

Boroose 

ngar 

City. 

GovL,  gae,  goroo 

grore,  gouvine, 
gamni 

gabnach,  gaoh,  ga 

Cow. 

Teleea,  pathur.  Gala 

8hill,  jangar,  angar   oual,  gnal 

CoaL 

Koala,  ungara 

yongur 

mionngoal 

Cinder. 

Dood-dan,  dood-knih 

tophlB,  con 

mucan 

Chimney. 

Lurka,  balnoh 

tamo,  t8horwo, 
tshabo 

loiga,balaoli 

Child. 

Kiich-buch 

Coioht 

Childrea. 

Koolah,  chandee 

peng,  oolah 

Grown. 

t,  Hooddee,  t,  horhee, 
Shomni 

Ghnmbo 

Chin. 

Tshasee,  Kafa,  piala 

Oorow,  beohari 

pheala,  boehla 

Cnp. 

Tamba 

Carooban 

ban 

Copper. 

Sarmana 

iaaa  yallaoal 

Ballabhnaohd 

Khat 

Gaiteach 

A  conch. 

Khuree-muttee 

gereu 

OrUth 

Chalk,  Clay. 

Kobee,  ooave 

Bhash 

OabalBte 

Cabbage. 

Kheera,  Kakree 

boharka 

Gncnmar 

Cncnmbar. 

Gal,  Kupol 

tshan 

leath-cheann    I 
aolba,  mouth  { 

Cheek. 

shin 

li,  saine,  sainre 

Colour. 

Ehansee,  Kassee 

ghas 

Gaaaoh 

Cough. 

Shikar,  nher 

ShegarL  aidah. 

8ealg,  Biodhan 

(Ghase 
<  VenlBon. 

Bahadoor,  mirza 

ritteri 

rideri,  a  Knight 

GuirasBiers. 

Sardar,  Gmora 

Jammadar 

Emir  al  amhra 

Commander. 

Mazaizam,  giija,  Kolesa 

Kangrl 

Gong,  Geall 

Church. 

Ishba,  Kothee 

isba 

iosda 

Chamber. 

Benka,  bankdar,  tera 

baugo 

bogha  (bow) 

Crooked. 

Diw,  din,  dewna 

davles,  devns, 
dewes 

dla 

Day. 

KosU,  Kookur,  8ag 

Tacal,  Shokel 

Bag.abitoh; 
Cealab,  adog 

Dog. 

Peena,  to  drink 

peola 

baine,  water 
ola,  drink 

to  drink 

Mua,  mala,  mot,  mordanee 

5  Moloo,  mirabau 
^  Moola,  moulay 

mord,  muath 
Gaucasus ;  mard,  malat 

muah, 

Death. 
Dead. 

rattle,  rattigin 

reaght 

Dark. 

Night 

Dooara,  dnr 

Wooda 

dora« 

Door. 

Tallftw,  Khaee 

taUo 

Cuihe 

Dike. 

Tub-butter 

Shetshhlee 

tovandei 

Dove, 

Guddee,  nigar,  gal 

beng 

gnl,  golin 

Dragon. 
Devil. 

Nala 

mndo 

neal,  naul 

District 

Minet 

81k 

Taoan  (undillgent) 
mlanad 

Diligence. 

Gebera 

gor 

gair 

Deep. 

Sakka 

8huk-rohilo 

sic 

Dry. 

^  Awk,  auk,  nyn,  chnkh  ) 

KawD,  gosh 
Kubbee,  suda,  nit 
Zemin 
Ar.  Oogab 


E. 


havoura,aok,  yaka  j  „„^  nnc-ceph, } 

po.aran.yakan       S  ^^'"'^''^  S 

Can  Kan  gush,  gusham  (to  hear) 


Sawjaw 

phovee,  bhu,  pube 

Sanwee, 

bishothilo 


nidhe,  siodh-aire 

budh 

Scavoc  I 
asahoD  \ 


Eye. 

Ear. 

ever, 
forever. 

the  Earth. 
Eagle. 
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BboQii 
Khana 
Kbutt 

Summntaolia-ghiir 

Sara,  sumocho 


GTP8T. 

yoBiie,  ocenne 

challow 

LeU 

Eer,  bana 

xelo 


HUSH. 

Kaihlm 

Celt,  dabh*ceit 

goir,  houae,  galrm  I 
inn  I 

alan,Bar,  aair 


SlfOLZSH. 

Byebrowa. 
to  eat 
Bpiatle. 

House. 

Entire. 


F. 


Bap,  bab,  pita 

dade,  dadl  \ 

daid 

Father. 

Teem,  la 

pratcheely,  flammns  loo,  nloo,  nlah 

Flame. 

p,  hool,  Jobnn 

rogee,  roaee 

bla 

A  flower. 

Bnnsee,  banaree 

acholl 

Oeol,  mnsio 
bnnsa,  a  reed 

Aflute. 

Dur,  tnra,  d,  hak 

tresh 

Eagla,  trees,  adversity 

Fear. 

Jangel 

rash 

fasao 

Forest,  wood* 

Ag 

yog,yag,ya3o 

agb,  daigh 

Fire. 

Paon,  pir,  pog 

peroe,  piro 

pre 

Foot. 

Unglee,  nngooaht 

Valashtee,  KnrshUo 
Gnsdo,  gosh 

1 

Finger. 

b,  hura,  poor 

pordo 

borr,  complete 

FnU. 

Mnkhee 

moscin 

A  fly. 

Lnrahee 

Oampan 

loireaoh,  a  ooat  of  mail 

Toflght 

Pnnlcb,  pur 

por,  for 

A  feather. 

Lamiaa 

hawlaw 

lamhaaach,  lamh,  (hand) 

Feeling. 

Jhnnda 

deeklo 

deighl,  deighl  greine  ( 
Fmgal's  standard  { 

Aflag. 

Mnoh,  hlee,  mnchee 

mulo 

meas,  maighre 

Fish. 

Kohaaaa,  Ke,  Kol 

Kaeddo 

Geo 

Fog. 

Moiden 

akra 

acah,  maidhntas 

Field. 

Peestae 

A  flea. 

Batahem 

demagresch 

greah,  a  horse 
dear-groah,  a  Alley 

FoaL 

Ghost 

Ifaa 

maise,  maiseach 

Flesh. 

Bokbtee,  b,  hag 

baxt 

f aghar,  bhfhaghar 

Fortune. 

Khana,  ahar 

gaben 

alrear 

Food. 

Jnta 

lashllo,  wingro 

leath-sealbh 

False. 

Bhiira,poora 

perdo 

pmlte,  bmite 

FnlL 

G. 


Lenrkhee,  bandee,  Eonea 

Urra 
Khoda,dawa 

Sun 

Burra 

I>yunt,dano 

Gas 

Huila,  loukee 

Bokb,  bukra 

Kele,  notsch 

Bhnla,  bala 

Ghur 

Pyther,  Kaja,  puhuree, 
tongree 

Ser 


assegne,  essoinee  { 
tshe,  tsohaj        { 


Chatto 

daTila,  dewa,  dewal 

Suhaike,  sonnai, 
Sonnikey 

bootse,  bare 

borwardo 

Char,  wire 

dadam 

yescktnglngrl, 
keUha 

Kellipen,tschim- 
man 

latsho 

gar,  Kir 

Gumbo,  cumbee 
bar,  dombo 

Sharrous,  shore, 
chera 


lorg,  ofltopring  1 
CaChne,  virgin  I 
Ooint  woman     f 
bean,  female     J 

ur 

am. 

Green. 

dnile,  dla,  oovde 

God. 

San,  Sanaro 

Gold,  golden. 

borr 

dana,  bold,  impetuous 

gas,  sprouting  up 

Caul 

Great 
Giant 
Grass. 
Gourd. 

boo 

Ctoat 

Olei,  Gleas 

Game,  Sport 

ba.  bil 

gar,  gorm  (an  inn) 

Good. 
House. 

pri,  bri,  ooio 

HIIL 

Saor  (prince) 

Head. 
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GTPiT. 


Qomm^iaMl 

gree,  gre,  Kray 

greah 

Hone. 

Bitar 

manoboaro 

Sitem 

Hasp. 

Stmrg,  nnbh 

ray«o,  raroos, 
•hweto  tMbarou 

neamb 

Hettfwu 

Seenga 

6hing 

Binn 

Horn. 

Bal 

ballow,  bal,  pal, 
boleaa 

folt,pbolt 

Hafar. 

Tapnt,  agin 

taUoo 

tetb 

Haat. 

Sbahed,  mud 

gwjn,  mescbo 

meadb 

Honey. 

SaMa-Korr 

Sbosbi 

gearr  •  fbladh 

AHara. 

Dil,  man,  Olitt 

81e,8i 

dfl,  croitb 

Heart. 

Gibah 

geb 

flobacb,  fan  of  boles 

Hole. 

Sheggar 

weaheskro 

Bealgalre 

Barri 

bbarabllo 

beart  (a  borden) 

flesfy. 

I. 


Neaik,  cbondre 

baoro 

barr 

Jadge. 

Loob 

faabta,  traabt 

Ivaklli  (lead) 

Iron. 

Denw,  moret 

sine,  wocklee,  idol 
dew 

lodbal. 

Takb,  burf 

Teko, paba 

oigbre 

Ice. 

Deep 

waab 

dabba,  (aqnatle) 

Island. 

Raoo,  b,  boom-pal,  raja 

Oreille 

re,  rigb,  fal 

King. 

Sbabee,  kiU 

01erin,01Min 

Key. 

Ganga 

ahaoga 

glan 

Knee. 

Kieea 

ona 

Kis,  (a  parse,  a  bag) 

Knapsaok» 

Tsbinta 

prin^erdo 

ainte 

KnowB. 

Likha,  baran 

liecaw,  sbiwawa 

Lettera. 

Jeeoora,  atma,  bolta,  beea 

gava,  geeva,  life 

Life. 

Jbootb 

ocbiflio 

gaol  or  gaoitb 

Lie. 

Ibooiba  Eabna 

gocboben 

To  lye. 

Bagh,  singb 

yarees,  baroping, 
orosblana 

A  lion. 

Bolee,  banee,  bat 

romana 

bearla 

Haffna,  banfee,  Kbfl- 
Kbilana 

fallaw,  fayya 

To  laagb. 

Runcbik,  nlop,  tenee 

baaro,  tood,  dood 

tana 

Ligbtning. 

Puttee,  palo,  dul 

patrin 

daUe 

Leaf. 

Kar,  teha,  dhoon,  kam 

batln 

daab,  caram 

Labour. 

Aftara,  langur,  b,  hangta 

bango 

bacach,  lang  (ankle) 

Lame. 

Makset  kuma,  oobama 
bacha,  1.  toagna 

muk 

treigim 

To  leave. 

Letna,  Ingna,  porna 

deletabedoman 

laidbm 

To  lie  down. 

Rag,  rag  rung 

Gala,  been 

Ceol,  bin,  rinke  (dancing)  Masic. 

Ma,  mama,  mubtaree 

die,  dai 

mathais 

Mother. 

Manoosb,  manookb 

rome,  giorgeo, 
manuacb  gadae 

modb,  mogb 

Man. 

Man's 

mass 

mann 

Meat,  food. 

Dhad,  doodh 

boot,  bat 

did,  tbe  pap  or  teat 

Macb. 

Kul,  bihan 

mllo 

Male. 

Bbor,  turke 

feizrile 

f  eascir,  trogain 

Morning. 

Uuiitar,  deal 

gOSWTO 

gels 

Manner. 

Chand 

moo  nab,  shon, 
Sbemat,  marascba 

Gann,  Easo 

Moon. 

dndal,  Eacbar 

talo,  panj,  posbi 

Garracb 

Morass. 

Duldul,  chabla,  Keechor 

Bcbik 

Mud. 

Gorree 

grascbni 

greab 

Mare,  bors^ 

Mooub,  mookb,  anon 

Mas,  moi 

men 

Moatb. 

Boodb,  cbct 

rikeweh 

Memory. 

Bohtat,  barbae    * 

bat,  bebjr 

baidbean 

Mmltitade. 

PeyBsa 

lowe 

piosa,la* 

Money. 

Henben,  Kntboor 

tsbori,  ropen 

Miserable. 

Beab, bbonree 

lano 

lanaynaa 

Marriage. 

yOWBUULBSEB. 


IM 


K. 


Biin>n. 

cnmnr. 

■HGUSB. 

Kak»  nasikik 

iiookyXiak 

NdMu 

Ginte,  t,  ho»adaitfi 

boot,  gin 

eod,iiaid 

Number. 

Nnk,  nnkh 

Die 

tonga 

F1mgimt*mm 

Sjh,  naween 

nero 

nna 

New. 

Iat,banui»los 

banrlMki 

Inchd 

Bittoa. 

Ratah,  rat 

rattte,ntt%tai 

reagbt 

Kight. 

Geiden,  gall* 

pehenda 

««• 

Nat 

Gttiar,  gbenchftaanka 

men 

muin,  mnlaka 

Neok. 

o. 


Piirana»  iiiuatuin 

Oasbtan,  pnro 

Oais-glaDaflb 

Old. 

eama,  badbee»  byl 

gomby  garni 

bol,boIan 

Ox. 

Tel 

todon,  oorat 

OiL 

I>oreeaee,  Somoondor 

baaro,  panee 

deire 

Ocean. 

Ar.  boolot 

balance  Mako 

Oak. 

P. 


Bal 

B,bngat 

GoorooJ 

Mangna,  mansMi 

Tfloban,  takra*  tnk 

Gerrab, 

Problo 

MIrlti 

Urriai,arda8 

Raja 

Balee,  bvleva 

I>erkarbana 


boyoorot 


mo 

Jek,  otter 

gere.wt 

brobl 

peperi 

mangwa 

raja 

8orio 

pral 


biotb 

Pitoh. 

bnldlMMli 

Religioofl. 

iriseaob  (reUgtoai) 

Priest. 

To  pray. 

toot 

Apleoa. 

galreah 

PIS. 

A  pear. 

Pepper. 

Oraid 

PelitloB. 

rlgh,  reia 

Prinoe. 

balaeh(aglaBt) 

JfowwtxCL 

dragaire  (a  alay^ 

FOOE. 

B. 


Bin«at 

brlBkanoe,  breeebin^ 

I  bbfbras,  bior 

Bain. 

Nad,  naddeo*  gmg*  P. 
dareea 

dorlobh,  dorioT6 

deiro  (sea)  ab  CWBtei) 

Btfv. 

Bot 

lolo 

raadb 

Bed. 

Pobar. 

bar 

barr 

Boek^UL 

Arsee,  angntri,  bank 

yannastry 
yangastry,  galderin 

bang 

Bing. 

Bapatna,  ramaaa 

prasthem 

To  ran. 

Dagur,  rahbat»  dnkor 

xabhad 

Boad. 

Labna,  Jnsnaf 

pleisserdom 

Inacht 

Beward. 

iMekta,  mane« 

Sebdkar 

mointreacb 

BespeotaUe. 

Toketa 

barwello 

toiceaob 

Biob. 

8. 


Dsobib,  sagor,  Bala,  { 
panee,  dob  ( 

Ham,  daman 

J,bool 

Gawena,  labnkna 

Pareea,  pat 

Dboro,  Kijs,  taroba  { 
oona) 

Poal,  nalee 

Oboora,  bhoor 

Bbyna,oban 


obam,  Kam,  O  Kara  8amh 
Goalee  Gaile,  black 

giyellan,  giuwawa     gayam 
bar,  bare 
barrow,  bauN>,foro  j  ceta^h 


fthaiuim, 


pal,  pas 
pan,  pen 


bior,  tobbalr 
bean  (female) 


San. 
6oot 

Stonau 
Sword. 


SpiriniU 
Siawr. 
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HIHDU. 

QTPgT. 

IBMH. 

BNOUBB. 

MithA 

gndlo 

ICltheao 

Sweet 

Rnppa 

roop»mp 

Silyer. 

Nag,  sanp,  rarp 

8np  Sep 

nag 

Serpent. 

Duah 

tooph,  thn 

deatach 

Smoka. 

JooU,  ohamaooiL 

ohawan 

Onaran 

Shoes. 

Jee,  8nt 

lesco,  thee 

SonL 

Bheree-hara,  pAlee 

bancoilngro 

Shepherd. 

Soojh,  drisht 

dioken 

deaoam,  to  see. 

Sight 

Soongh 

Shocmalee,  Sung 

SmelL 

Savin 

Sapnni 

Siabhvn 

Soap. 

Necnd,  Tongbaee 

Savanow,  Sowawa 

Snan 

Sleep. 

Pureh 

brila 

praiteach 

Soup. 

Nun,  Ion 

loon,  Ion 

malah 

Salt 

Greekhnm 

tattabeen 

teth  (heat) 

Snmmer. 

BoU 

barrow,  bala 

1 

boll 

r. 

4,  an  4  so,  4 
isthiahe? 

Sand. 

Teli,ee 

acayat 

Thla. 

Woh,  008,  JU 

acayo 

ElBoan 

That 

Ngor.poor 

bnrgan 

nagar,  bmgh ) 
purinpaUanS 

Town. 

Bal 

Ohinabar 

Tar. 

Jeebh 

Ohiye,  taohib 

Gobhan 

Tongne. 

Qnri],  ghnhnr 

godtte 

Omim,gralni 

Thunder. 

Lor,  anBoo 

panee,  swa 

baine,  adrop 

Tears. 

Banch,  snoh,  rat 

techeben 

Troth. 

Bookh,  gaotai,;brloh 

rook 

ms,  trees 

Tree. 

Dant 

dennam,  dant 

Tooth« 

Ponch,  dnm 

pori 

TalL 

Tiohik,  Snwad 
roooh,  chat 

81k 

Taste. 

Tsohlk-routee.  pal 
deni 

tiohater,  olror 

dair  (honse) 

TentrooC 

Tichur,  chor,  tehng 

tschor 

taigh,  taghad 

Thiol 

Jheena,  putla,  Sohano 

Sano 

tana,  sheang 

Thin. 

Lena 

lawa 

V 
gaye,gai,7egag 

lamham 

w 
1 

To  take. 

Qauw,  gaon,  gram 

graven,  grainse 

Tillage. 

Tsotaekerin,  Hunnya 

tsohek 

oolnne 
(a  woman) 

Virgin. 

Serinda,  Samngee 

Schetra 

W 

Violin. 

Panee, neer 

panee,  panj 

baine,  nolr 

Water. 

Beiar,  bae,  bad 

beval,  bear,  balwal 

bad,  ansa 

Wind. 

Kindee,  iatree 

romee 

Woman. 

Mad 

moul 

mead  (wine  of  honey) 

Wine. 

Bat,  baohnn,  bjn 
baru 

Ohamo,  lab,  alo 

labbra  (Bpeech) 
ol  (said)  breithr 
(a  word) 

Words. 

Tntta,  tat,  gorm 

Uttoo 

teith  gorm 

Warm. 

Scotkal,  jarkal,  himnnt 

shlllaloe 

Winter. 

Khlrkee,  guwachu 

Khowe 

Window. 

Labor,  bhera 

b.wro.p«.ee.pleme''tSS;Je«;^ 

Waye. 

Dane 

bollopen,  boliboo 

domhan 

World. 

Kuah,  Eoha,  baolee 

hanik 

bual  (water) 

A  well. 

Ginn, genhoon 

ylv 

Wheat 

Kenchcva,  Koet 

Oaireog 

Wax. 

0]r,  ooD,  roan 

pochnm 

roin  (hair  of  animals) 

Wool. 

Para 

Sentinella 

Phaire 

Watching. 

Ka6si,  Khusam,  walee 

gadsl 

Oaise  (loye) 

Wife. 

VOCABULARIES. 
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The  Egyptian  language  may  be  regarded  as  very  ancient  and  as 
grown  up  from  such  a  monosyllabic  base  in  Asia  as  we  see  now 
presented  in  the  Chinese.  It  is  mainly  preserved  in  the  Coptic. 
The  following  Egyptian  words  are  taken  from  the  Nomenclatura 
-SJgypto-Arabica  of  Kircher  and  from  Dr.  Woide's Coptic  Lexicon. 
Agreeing  to  such  an  extent  with  the  list  of  Irish  words*jgiven  it  may 
be  regarded  as  pointing  to  a  connection  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
ancient  Irish  with  Egypt  under  the  historic  designation  of  Scythic 
or  Shepherd  Kings  :  — 


EOTPTIAN. 

IRISH. 

XNOLIBH. 

Ath 

ath 

negatire  particles. 

Aial 

al 

increase. 

Al 

aU 

a  stone. 

Amoi 

maillom 

would  that. 

Amre 

amir,  ArabioEmir 

A  prince. 

Amre 

amra 

A  pounder,  brayer. 

An 

an 

neg.  particle. 

Ani 

an 

beauty. 

Anonl 

ana 

luxury. 

Aoan 

onn 

A  troublesome  thing. 

Aono 

nrra 

A  pawn,  pledge. 

Aoaon 

Uinneog,  a  window. 

To  open. 

Areh 

aire 

A  servant. 

Aregh) 

earrach 

A  terminus. 

Aghjan 

gan 

without. 

Arika 

alreao 

A  lament. 

Aso       / 
A«ebol) 

eas  boloid 

To  indulge ;  indulgence. 

Ad 

ead 

Negatiye  preiiz. 

Bol,  solniio           > 
Bolebol,iiiiti)Me{ 

easboloid,  absolutio 

J 

Ban 

bann 

Ui^,  foul. 

Bots,  war 

Ouoi 

aoi 

person. 

Adooui 

ar  do! 

morning. 

Ath,  to  canxoitj 

aish,  to  punish 

Ashai 

els 

multitude. 

AshI 

ais 

to  hang,  ponder. 

Bald,  city. 

booan,  house 
boctain,  edlilce. 

Bari 

baris 

a  skiff,  UtUe  ship, 

Baahi,  oow 

bois-oeil,  a  wood  oow. 

Besnid  of  brass, 

bes,  brass  money. 

Bel,  water,                          { 
Bel-ebol,  to  become  liquid  \ 

bial 

Besh 

bnas 

naked. 

BIr 

barr,  bearra,  heart, 

a  basket. 

Bighjl 

bach,  long- back 

shipwreck. 

Bok 

beac,  bnaoal 

serving. 

Boki 

beac-ama 

a  maid  servant. 

Gallon,  a  bat, 

gallun,  a  sparrow. 

Ebol 

ar  aba 

So  apart. 

Eiool 

aU 

A  stag. 

Emt 

eamh,  eamhainsl 

Science,  knowledge. 

Mok,  mek,  study 

college. 

I>od 

dod 

hand. 

Erous,  a  response. 

ar 

he  responds. 
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SOT7TUX. 


ISI8H. 


Dom,  to  adhere 

dom-lae,  ooa^^Uted 
milk. 

Srlei,  temple 

alMoii,  a  saeriflee. 

Brto,  m  cubit 

ortog,  the  little  cubit. 

BnlKm 

earasaid 

Agtrmen^toft 

EbIo,  eUted,  prond« 

eas,  easlabra 

Proud  wocdt* 

Eimine,  mine,  sigiif 

mionn,  sign  letter. 

ErmeiBe,  to  lifnf 

tioma,  a  testament. 

Timeinl,  to  expose  to  ylew, 

tiomana,  to  trade. 

Slda 

iod 

The  Passover. 

Sphleoo 

feUiof 

▼amity. 

EdoqoI,  m  oonrse 

naoi,  a  ship. 

Esho, 

Uas,Os 

abora. 

Tiehrei 

tria 

noble,  protector. 

Eghjeon,  a  ship 

uighe,  uigh-lnge. 

a  fleet 

Ttaaibes,  viotoiT 

taibb,  taibb  real. 

Laurel  of  Tlctorj. 

Thai 

tul 

ahilL 

Ttaelel,  thoa  klllest 

teal-mac 

a  particle. 

Tbas 

Uis 

similitude. 

Thood,  to  bring  a  crowd  together, 

tuidme,  flvowd. 

conspiracy. 

Thou 

tua,  doi. 

wind,  north  wind. 

Thoad,  to  congpregate, 

teide,  a  congregation. 

Thod,  wine  mixed  with  water, 

toide,  Eng.  toddy, 

also  a  Joint  farm. 

Thos,  end,  terminus 

tus,  beginning. 

Tbems,  to  hvj. 

teim,  death. 

Iten 

ith 

land. 

Ibi.tobe  thirsty. 

Ibh,  a  drink. 

lob,  loch. 

eag 

the  moon. 

lot,  of  barley 

ith,  wheat. 

PUch 

pocan 

daemon. 

Kadmu,  the  Egyptian  mmlbery 

Cadmus 

the  inyentor  of  letter*. 

whence 

Kaldas,  sanctity. 

celldel. 

consecrated. 

Kame 

Oama 

bUck. 

Eelghje 

Eealg 

an  angeL 

Had bed 

Eeadfaoi 

prudence. 

Eas 

keas 

to  break. 

Kat,  inteUectual, 

keacht 

Intelligence. 

EelkU 

keel,  keolin 

a  ringing  Instroment. 

Logbi 

leig 

to  cease. 

Ma 

mai,  mal  dhnin 

giTO  to  us. 

Met 

mith 

negative. 

Muniak-espe 

muinke 

chain  or  collar. 

Mokh 

mao 

afDlction. 

Nebi,  to  swim  ) 
Nepb,  a  sailor  ( 

naoibhe,  a  ship 

Xcb,  lord 

naobh,  holy 

Xtoms,  thou  baptisest 

tomam,  to  baptize. 

Pimounhon,  the  region, 

mumham,  a  region. 

LaH,  pilas. 

lis 

tongue. 

Chukon 

calchne,  caine 

nature. 

Oocb 

eag 

tbe  moon,  ({aeon  of  the 

Kc 

keo 

also. 

I.cmne,  a  maritime  port 

Lulmneach,  the  port  of 
Limerick. 

Toml 

tuam 

a  village. 

Roucbi.  night,  erenlng. 

roagb,  night. 

Sobi,  OBobi,  holy. 

Eascob,  a  bishop. 
Sob-sgeol,  sacred  hlatory 

Niphoui, 

neamli. 

heaven. 

Niat,  intelligence. 

Os 

Os 

much. 

Oeish 

aos 

time. 

BGTPTUK. 

XRUH. 

nrauBK. 

Konttflod 

BoMe; 

Onedm  priest  1 
Baoiieb  a   **    | 

Seeoeb,  a  bishop. 

OnrOyKLng 

•Ife,  ptteoe,  AflOi,  ker. 

Onoine 

itfM 

aluteorgolMB. 

Ontonet 

usiMi,  ■■timii 

greenness. 

Ohi.  a  flock,  herd 

AtI,  flock,  aoire,  paeier. 

Rako,U>  atoribo 

racam,MWilM. 

Ran, 

roinim 

to  please. 

Bad,  fnd 

troid 

a  foot. 

Reim 

reim  oilerao 

indige—»iaesla. 

reimnacht 

endeired  wlfk  intellect 

Bes.  south 

reis. 

north. 

Re,  son 

re,  moon. 

Red,  rod,  to  azlfle. 

rad,  horison. 

Re,  to  make 

V0,  made. 

Red, 

tell,  idea,  species. 

Ribe.asklff 

rab,  an  e«r. 

Rokh,  conflagration* 

rog,  pyre. 

Babe,  wise,  sbo,  dootdnd 

80ib. 

6ai.   ^ 

sal 

fulness. 

Sad,  to  project. 

saidoir,  a  projector  ef 
arrows. 

Sack,  a  scribe. 

sach,  to  write. 

Schai,  a  letter. 

see,  a  little  book. 

Se 

se 

tbelhMpetiOft. 

Seini.apftfiMta 

Seanam,  to  fliedicafe. 

Dako,  to  perish. 

deag,  death. 

Damo,  to  show. 

Oide,  dameide,  preeeptor 

• 

Beth,  powerful,  strdOf , 

Saoth,  a  generous  man, 
Sethir,  Sethreach, 
strong  man;  Silhbe  a 

a  leader. 

Den 

dea 

wind. 

Phaohalzl 

pocaire. 

poisonous. 

Phette 

feite 

celestial  arek. 

Phro,  winter 

iuat 

frigid. 

fluiteiL  Hr'tiUM 

liMltt»SlAtt,fheMtk 

riling. 

Flltflpll 

tni«] 

tospeik. 

Plieir 

Mr 

iOMp. 

Phorgh 

fairke 

diTlsion. 

PlMfll 

ffoda 

eenlptoM. 

0|^ 

mpia 

ehineevlel 

8hal,  the  noee 

sai-nin,  the  nose,  run, 
IhefMe. 

Shad,  to  oiit» 

She 

sae,  wood,  saor,  a  ear* 
peater,  Murieator  of 
wood, 

Sheebel 

tliufMiil,  to  go  otti. 

Shed,  a  eon,  Of  dMghlei^ 

akar,  a  son,  scat  eaeh, 
son  of  a  horse, 
howewan. 

Shllgh 

fleigh 

theoolter  o<  a  ple«gk» 

flhtai,  ttctdnifOA 

si,  whence  slnim. 

Co  cause  extension. 

8MI 

•oeltk 

tOttA 

Shala 

salach 

sad. 

sMol 

•iol 

family,  nattoB. 

Shne 

sen 

a  net. 

flhok,todig. 

sok,  a  colter. 
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SGTFTIAH. 

IBI8H. 

■NGUfH 

8hot,  hard 

sead,  adamant. 

Bbom,  beat 

Samh,  the  tan,  samhra, 

heat. 

Eh  an  shorn,  beginnlnc  of  spring 

antumn. 

sunmoTt 

Fhikohl«  a    eayer's 

SIgbeaoh,  whence  Big- 

him  to  weave,  Sighe- 
doir,  a  a  weayer. 

Phos 

fos 

to  be  much. 

Phota,  anns,  podes. 

pntog,  rectum. 

CheUo 

oallleaoh 

old. 

Ohellod 

calladh 

ayallfly. 

Chad- chad,  to  investifate ) 
to  soutiniaeS 

oead,  a  Judge. 

Oheibi,  oorering,  roof, 

caban,  house. 

Chok,  to  miliUte, 

battle,  war. 

Chem  chem,  eonsnltation. 

seim-Ioir 

a  counsellor. 

Hel,halal,tofl7, 

eol-air,  a  hawk,  Balan, 
a  swan. 

Sihap,  to  ]ndge 

seibtl,  a  Judge. 

Ohesh 

ceasam 

to  torment. 

HH 

eile 

anyone. 

Hop,  chop,  nnptials, 

coib,  dowery. 

Hra,  chra 

cm 

appeanmoe. 

Hob 

obar 

work. 

Hot,  to  naTlgate 

cot 

a  barge,  ship. 

Hot 

caitse 

it  behores. 

Ghal,  to  deposit  with  anyone. 

geaU,  a  pledge. 

Gho,  to  annoonoe. 

goob-aire, 

master  of  oeremonli 

Gbaph 

gamh'ra 

winter. 

Ghln,  action 

ghnim,  to  act. 

Ghinnan, 

gni 

appearance. 

Ghoi 

Uige 

a  ship. 

Ghiphe 

gabh 

to  possess. 

Ghro 

cro 

victory,  spoiL 

Flak,  sappllcation, 

fleacht. 

adoration. 

Gratia,  religion. 

garait. 

holy. 

The  Egyptian  and  Arabic  Nomenclator,  whence  many  of  those 
words  are  derived,  was  found  by  Petrus  a  Valle,  in  the  year  1615, 
near  Cairo,  in  the  hands  of  some  peasants,  who  did  not  know  its 
value.  Peter  transmitted  it  to  Rome  where  Kircher  found  it  and 
published  it  with  a  Latin  translation  annexed.  By  Peter's  account 
it  contains  many  old  Egyptian  words,  snored  and  profane,  now 
grown  obsolete  to  the  Egyptians  themselves  ;  but  he  could  form  no 
idea  of  when  it  was  compiled.  It  is  certainly  an  interesting  and 
valuable  document  and  is  often  referred  to  by  Dr.  Woide  in  his 
Coptic  Dictionary.  In  itself  or  in  the  works  in  which  it  is  em* 
bodied  it  doubtless  greatly  assisted  ChampoUion  in  making  out  his 
hieroglyphical  Dictionary,  &c.,  the  latter  being  really  the  founda- 
tion for  what  we  have  in  the  way  of  Egyptian  lexicography  in  Bun- 
sen's  works. 


T,h« 

n-nor 

God. 

T«U7 

people. 

Mak 

TOlM. 

neu 

lOTC. 

DlgB»,DweBg» 

W«i». 

M*iu.HuaT 

Gjeo 

gaelli,  pron.  Gwee 

wind. 

Jeem-Rkn 

gMnh™ 

wlnta. 

Go 

Bee. 

AiUut 

Koo« 

BltWr 

rtiUrs.  reatalre 

akDlCh 

la  the  country  of  the  Caucasus,  in  that  space  between  the  Black 
and  the  Caspian  Seas,  there  are  said  to  be  a  great  number  of  dialects, 
according  to  some  there  are  in  Dioscurias  alone  about  three  hun- 
dred, all,  however,  dialects  of  the  same  language.  We  find  very 
tittle  about  thia  country  in  the  Roman  authors,  excepting  what  they 
learned  from  Pompey'a  officers,  who  entered  it  from  Armenia, 
fought  the  Albanians  and  Iberians  and  then  advanced  in  pursuit  of 
Mithridates  as  far  aa  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  where  they  met  Scr- 
vilius  with  the  Roman  fleet.  In  the  reign  of  the  empress  Catherine 
of  Russia  Prof.  Guldenstaedt  was  sent  to  Mount  Caucasus  with 
orders  to  traverse  these  wild  regions  in  various  directions;  to  trace 
the  rivers  to  the  sources;  to  take  astronomical  observations;  to 
examine  into  the  natural  bi^tory  of  the  country;  and  to  collect 
vocabularies  of  all  the  dialects  he  might  meet  with  so  as  to  form  a 
general  classification  of  all  the  nations  com2>reheQded  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Seas.  The  result  of  his  researches  shows 
that  there  are  in  thia  district  of  country  at  least  seven  distinct  na- 
tions ;  each  speaking  as  he  says,  a  different  language.  These 
are:  — 

1.  The  Tartars. 

2.  "     Abchas. 

3.  "     Circassians. 

4.  "     Ossi  or  Osseti. 

5.  "     Kisti. 

6.  "     Leguis. 

V  7.     '*     Georgians. 

Not  only  in  the  languages  but  the  history  of  these  peoples  there 
are  many  correspondences  found  with  the  ancient  Iriaii  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  specify  here. 
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The  Osseti  are  called  Cusha  by  the  Circassians ;  their  language 
has  some  analogy  with  the  Persian ;  that  of  one  tribe  seems  to  be 
a  dialect  of  that  language.  One  of  th9  districts  is  called  Archoti. 
Their  history  is  little  known,  as  likewise  that  of  the  Kisti,  whoae 
dialects  are  said  to  have  but  little  analogy  with  any  known  langoage. 
The  country  of  the  Lesguis  is  called  by  the  Georgians  indifferently 
Lesguistan  and  Dagfaestan.  Gnldenstaedt  has  remarked  in  tfaeir 
language  eight  different  dialects  and  has  classed  their  tribes  in  oon- 
formity  to  this  obserFation. 


088L 


BHOUSR. 


Tmoo 

TnlBeach,  originator ) 

God 

Feeday 

Athalr,  Arm 

Father. 

Anr 

Bare 

HeaTen. 

Mad,  Bmnukl-lfMal 

Maidk,  MaldlMao, 
Virgin. 

Modiar. 

1C0M,RWMM 

lioAaattii,ltaalMnid 

Hnritand. 

0<M,  Koos,  Qos 

Goahen*  to  hear;  Biatk 
to  hear. 

Bar. 

Oonesr 

Ala,  era. 

ttght. 

KalM 

Oal, 

Voice. 

KOB 

AlBBd 

Vame. 

Ekkar,k»ar7 

JU»h.g»r 

Ory. 

mud 

ICaxbh,  Mort 

Death. 

Kkow^kor 

Oaaro 

8u. 

Meyee,  Ha-yeli 

Mi.  month 

Moon. 

Batod 

Bad 

Wind. 

Wahraa 

rheantB 

Bain. 

E«hk 

Oiohreog,  frost;  Oio- 
har,  show. 

Ice^Hafl. 

Bon 

Baa,  s«A 

Day. 

Ag^  Ana 

Aes^os,  an  Ase  { 
Aa,K«Bg.ayear.t 

Tear. 

Foord 

Fearg,  sea,  bay. 

Sea. 

Kmt 

Crtn 

Olay. 

Khokh 

Ooio 

MniinliJB 

Bvyl 

Bnn 

Bull. 

Art. 

AxtpOod;  ArQ,aaB 

Fire* 

Tsah-kar 

Teas 

Heat. 

Ooleyaoo,  Anond 

All,Ard 

Height. 

Door 

Dom,  a  sUng-atoae 

Stoma. 

Khaa 

Cnsa,  sacred  grass* 

Grass. 

Ballaa 

BUe 

Tree. 

KISTL 

BHOUSH. 

XBna. 

Dyalj.Dyala 

God 

DolUe,  Dnffleainha  fTnUTmr***^** 

Da 

Father 

Daid,  dad. 

Naaiia,iuuia 

Mother 

Nala,Naing. 

Ya 

Son 

Ua. 

Sjee 

Wife 

Sella. 

Naakh 

People 

Keach,  any  one. 

Korto.Kartaj 

Head 

Gari. 

KoodI 

Hair 

Oeaa. 

Gwaala 

Blbair 

Q«al,  ikoidd«; 

Kog.  kok 

Foot 

Coa. 

Gooala 

Knee 

GteB. 

KooM 

Forco 

KMrt. 

UolTk 

Mole. 

Bum.  Booib 

Moon 

The  latblr  of  Bndtaa  wu  reggul 

Syefl 

Bur 

Bldb.  Sldtirlil  GeniDB. 

Fooo 

WUd 

Fa.  Fa. 

DeIuD«i 

Dar 

Dla. 

Soorey,  OodM 

UornlDS 

Solr.  Oil.  Anton. 

llooaioo,  BnrU 

Klgbt 

Be. 

EyBnIog 

GiiLT,  WMt,  >eltinK  Ban. 

LoLWota.  LKU 

Burtb 

T.UcbU  Arali.Latat. 

Sea 

K.arB. 

Clay 

Cria. 

Baord 

MouUln 

Braid,  Bnld-Albam. 

Tim 

BMt 

To. 

Laileh 

Hroxlth 

Lelthcad. 

TnolBti.  kan 

StOH 

DollaoK,  OanalKi  wc 

Georgia  compreheDds  the  ancient  Iberia,  Colchis,  and  perhaps  s 
part  of  Albania ;  aa  the  province  of  Caket,  in  the  old  Goorgiao 
language,  is  said  to  have  been  named  Albon."  They  have  receii-ecf 
their  present  niune  from  their  attachment  to  St.  George,  the  tutel- 
ary saint  of  these  countries. 

"  The  whole  counti-y  is  bo  extremely  beautiful  that  some  fanoifuf 
travelers  have  imagined  tfaey  had  there  found  the  situation  of  the 
garden  of  Eden.  The  hills  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  ash. 
beech,  chestnuts,  walnuts  and  elms,  encircled  with  vines,  growing 
perfectly  wild,  but  producinf^  vast  quantities  of  grapes.  Prom  these 
is  annually  made  aa  much  wise  aa  is  necessary  for  the  yearly  con- 
sumption ;  the  remiLimler  are  left  to  rot  on  the  vines.  Cotton 
grows  spontaneously  as  well  aa  the  finest  European  fruit  trees. 
Rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp  and  flax  are  raised  on  the  plains  almost 
without  culture.  The  valleys  afford  the  finest  pasturage  in  the 
world;  the  rivers  are  fall  of  fish,  the  mountains  abound  in  miner- 
als and  the  climate  is  delicious." 

"  There  are  in  Georgia  considerable  numbers  of  Jews,  called  in 
the  language  of  the  country  Uria.  Some  have  villages  of  their  own 
and  others  are  mixed  with  the  Georgian,  Armenian  and  Tuhtar  in- 
habitants, but  never  with  the  Osseti.  They  subsist  principally  by 
agriculture  and  raising  of  cattle,  very  few  of  them  being  employed 
jn  trade.     Their  language  is  divided  into  three  dialects,  the  Car- 

■  The  mow  eafltem  proTlnoe  la  OakoU  Dioiia  or  Hibornla  and  Albania  ■ISDit)'  waatem  and 
•utcTD  respeclWelj.  Tbe  Uaels  or  Eila  aod  d1  Hnrcb  Brttaia  tnoe  Ibdr  aBoeatrT  back  to 
Ihoaa  paiti.    Uany  eiamplai  o[  looal  aaiaea  «etre*potulU«  to  Hw  Motaot  Idab  might  b*  ad- 
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dael,  the  Imretlan  and  the  Saaneti,  which  appear  as  extraordinary 
as  those  of  the  Lesguis :  — 

VOCABULART. 


DonriAii. 

SUAXBTL 

IXEBK. 

God 

GmextJ 

Horomtl 

Gherfoefe. 

HeaTen 

Tsah 

Tsah 

Tsah 

TsaoolnOsaL 

Fftther 

Moomn 

Moo 

Mother 

DedOn 

Deed* 

Dee 

Did»ateat 
Heb.  Dad,  Mamma 

Son 

SI17U7 

Skooa 

Teoac 

Slol,  race,  eon. 

I>MCllt 

Knl7 

Omootj 

Zoonah 

OaUe.glri. 

Girl 

Eally 

Omootj 

Soorag 

Oallln 

Sun 

Myeh 

BJa 

MeeJ 

Bagh. 

Moon 

MtwMT 

Toota 

HiJ 

Mi,  mios,  month. 

On  what  is  determined  to  be  a  very  improper  choice  of  words, 
made  by  Gtddenstaedt  from  the  fourteen  dialects  of  the  Caucasus, 
there  are  forty-three  similar  in  letter  and  sense  to  the  old  Irish. 
The  sun,  for  example,  in  the  Circassian  is  Ddaga,  in  the  old  Gkelio 
Daghdae,  corresponding  to  the  Dughda-rath  of  the  burnt  chariot, 
or  the  Phcsbus  of  the  Brahmins.  In  the  Ossi  it  is  named  Khoor, 
in  Old  Gaelic  Kearo,  which  latter  is  exchangeable  with  Daghdae,  and 
is  the  same  with  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Ehoor,  Khur,  or  Khawar. 
In  the  Antshong  dialect  of  the  Lesguis  the  sun  is  named  Bank,  in 
old  Gaelic  Bagh,  which  is  an  old  Persian  word,  as  we  learn  from 
Moses  Choronensis,  as  follows:  **When  the  Persians  conquered 
Armenia  the  mountain  on  which  they  lighted  the  perpetual  fire  whs 
called  Baghaven,  from  Bagh,  fire,  the  sun  and  Aven  a  mountain." 
(Hist.  Armenia  1. 1,  c.  74.)  Aven  is  the  old  Gaelic  Amhan,  a  river, 
which  we  see  here  signifies  a  mountain.  The  word  Amun  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  has  for  one  of  its  meanings  a  pillar ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  a  name  for  the  river  Nile,  and 
of  a  high  place  or  mountain  as  well  as  of  the  God  worshiped  on 
that  high  place,  namely  the  sun.  So  the  word  Nile  was  not  only  a 
name  for  the  river  but  for  the  sun,  for  which  another  equivsxient, 
well  known  form  was  Sechar,  the  Hebrew  Seir  or  Hor,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  a  mountain,  a  high,  or  rough  place,  to  a  teiiple,  and  to  the 
sun.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Gaelic,  Siar,  and  Kearo,  and  with  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  Khur,  Khawar,  as  above.  And  so  an  Egyptian 
name  for  the  Nile,  Ameiri  (Am-iara),  is  a  precise  equivalent  to  the 
Gaelic  and  Hindu  Nial,  as  meaning  blue. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  people  called  Hunns  I  may  say  that  the 
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oomponent  Hind  in  Hindu  13  evidently  the  same  with  the  namr^ 
Hunn.  That  the  Himna  were  of  Indo-Scj'tbic  origiu  appearo 
plainly  in  a  passage  of  Mr.  Wilkin'3  Asiatio  Researches  (yoI.  I,  p. 
136),  where  it  speaks  of  that  people  a?  having  possessed  "the 
Seagirt  throne,"  pointing  to  Scytbia-Lymirica  or  Maralitne  Scythia. 
Hiiidu=Sindu=Ciiidu=Ciinii=Hiinn=ln  fiiUGaclioCathan-dhaebli 
prouoiinced  Coii-yu,  Conn  or,  with  the  S  picfixod,  Schaii-dhu  = 
Scandin  in  Scandinavia.  There  must  in  an  early  age  have  been  a 
great  emigration  of  those  people  northwards  from  Hlndostan.  These 
are  the  people  who  as  well  as  their  distant  kindred,  the  Gotha,  so 
effectually  assisted  to  the  duwnlall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Fabther  as  to  Robert  Brccb  and  the  Rise  of  the  House  op 
Steward;  the  Shawb,  a^c. 


The  house  of  Steward,  as  said  before,  was  a  continuation  of  the  line 
of  regular,  hereditary  Gaelic  Kings.  In  the  interval  between  Alex- 
ander HI.  and  James  I.,  or  for  two  generations,  Scotland  was  much 
disturbed  by  invasions  led  by  the  Norman  Kings  of  England.  For 
a  period  during  this  interval  William  Wallace,  who,  perhaps, 
sprang  from  the  royal  stock,  strove  very  effectually  for  the  free- 
dom of  his  country.  The  history  of  Scotland,  therefore,  for  these 
two  generations.  cxhil>its  a  very  unsettled  state  of  affairs  and  has 
been  written  by  Fordun,  Barbour,  de  Wyntoun  and  others  rather 
in  the  style  of  the  historical  romance  than  in  that  of  history  proper. 
The  picture  given  of  Robert  Bruce  is  much  like  that  given  in  the 
Scriptures)  of  Kinj  David  and  by  sotne  historians  he  has  been  com- 
pared to  Judaa  Maccabeus  and  Joshua.  la  this  historical  romance 
John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce  are  two  names  or  characters  that 
stand  antithetical  to  each  other  in  the  national  drama;  and  so,  in  the 
continuation  of  that  drama  for  the  time  under  consideration, 
E^dward  Baliol  and  David  Bruce  stand  antithetically  to  each  other. 
Two  real  and  bona  tide  men,  however,  discoverable  back  of  all  this 
scene  went  by  the  modest  Gaelic  names  of  Aengus  and  Eachan. 

The  critic  perceives  that  at  James  I,  the  regular  history  may  be 
said  to  commence,  although  the  records  of  his  reign  and  thoi^e  of  the 
reigna  afler  him,  even  down  to  that  of  Jiimes  VI,  are  much  inter- 
mixed with  the  romantic.  John  do  Fordnn,  frequently  before 
mentiooed,  whs  the  author  of  this  continued  historical  romance  dowo 
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to  tho  death  of  James  I:  aad  this  romantio  style  waa  praetfeed  liy 
Bowar,  bU  continuator,  by  the  author  of  the  Auchluleck  Chronicle 
and  by  maay  other  hlatorical  writers,  Kaglish  as  well  as  Scotch,  to  a 
greater  or  lees  degree.  Buchanan  appears  to  hare  adopted  all  those 
rotnantio  talea  as  if  real  history  without  using  that  dtscrimtnatioQ 
which  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  exercise.  And  how  comes  it 
to  pass  eves  at  the  present  day  that  the  size  of  th  e  book  is  too  often 
considered  rather  than  the  £icts  it  contains,  although  in  the  case  of 
eome  books  one  or  a  few  simple  facta  being  known  overthrows  all 
the  theories  and  leaves  no  use  for  tho  volume.  Even  at  the  present 
day  the  man  who  cleverly  concocts  and  arranges  his  plot  and  thereon 
builds  up  a  large  volume  ot  historical  romance,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  real  history,  is  by  the  populace  who  never  criticise,  and 
even  by  many  of  our  so  called  critics  pronounced  the  man  of 
"  ability,"  the  "  author,"  though  he  be  in  reality  only  the  authi 
of  fiction  or  of  a  false  representation  of  history.  A  sc< 
history  for  example  represents  Bruce  as  slaying  "the  red  John 
Comyn  "  and  as  being  seconded  or  assisted  in  that  act  by  a  chief 
named  Kirkpatrick.  But  the  chronology  did  not  allow  any  of  the 
septs  of  the  Kirkpatricks  afterwards  to  discover  which  chief  of  that 
name  it  could  have  been  who  did  tliat  fatal  deed,  and  tho  roal  state 
of  the  case  beiug  known  shows  that  in  this  presentation  there  may 
be  more  allegory  than  history. 

But  the  fair  historical  romance  has,  of  course,  the  merit  of  being 
set  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  iu  the  mind  of  the 
honest  critic  that  it  is  largely  of  a  fictitious  character  ;  that  is,  tha 
style  and  statement  enables  the  critic  to  clearly  perceive  that  the 
anthor  intends  to  indicate,  however  obscurely,  that  although  hifl 
literary  production  is  founded  oa  facts,  namely,  the  facts  of  the 
history  proper,  it  yet  is,  as  to  its  great  bulk,  of  a  fictitious  character. 
In  the  case,  for  example,  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  is  said  to  Eiave  beea 
grandson  of  a  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  a  competitor  for  the  crown 
in  1286  A.  D.,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III,  and  is  yet  said  to 
have  died  in  1329  at  the  age  of  55  years  one  easily  perceives  that 
the  statement  of  three  generations  iu  tliat  period  is  improbable, 
although  two  might  seem  fairly  implied.  Secondly,  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  Western  tslea  in  1315  Bruoo  is  represented  as  acconi'- 
panied  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Steward  of  Scotland.  This,  if  of 
literal  intrepretation,  would  imply  the  existence  of  four  successive 
generations  in  29  years,  viz,  "Bruce,  the  competitor"  in  1286; 


of 

hov^^H 

ohD^^^H 
lief  ' 
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Brooe,  **  the  hero,"  hie  grandaon,  aod  the  daughter  of  the  latter 
represented  here  aa  a  wife  in  1315.  Nay,  more,  there  are  fire  geoer- 
ations  implied  fortbetime,  for  in  this  same  year,  1315-16,  thid  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Kobert  Bruce,  is  represented  as  having  given  birth 
to  a  son  and  as  having  herself  died  aJmost  immediately  after  having 
been  delivered.*  Here  then  we  have  five  acccessive  generations 
represented  in  the  space  of  thirty  yeai-g  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander III,  (1285-1316  ),  at  which  age  (thirty  years)  some  of  our 
young  men  are  yet  mere  boys. 

Moreover,  David  Bruce,  the  son  and  sucoeesor  of  Robert, the  his- 
'  toriaus  represent  as  having  been  married  at  the  age  of  5  years,  his 
bride,  Joanna  of  England,  being  in  her  Ttb  ;  and  this  marriage  takes 
place  iu  1329,  the  year  iu  which  Robert  Bruce  dies.     The  youthful 
couple  then  go  to  France  and  abide  there  till  1342,  when  they  return 
I  to  Scotland.     During  this  period  there  is,  of  course,  represented  en 
I  interregnum.     Speaking  of  the  return  of  David  and  his  wife  from 
I  France,  Tytler  says  :  "  The  period  immediately  following  the  arri- 
['▼al  of  David  in  his  dominions,  till  we  reach  the  battle  of  Durham 
I  (1342-46)  is  undistinguished  by  any  event  of  importance."     This 
means,  in  my  nnderstunding,  that  the  father  of  the  man  David  was 
yet  alive  and  in  place.     The  battle  of  Durham,  which  was  a  real 
battle,  and  not  a  Imttle  merely  on  paper,  as  that,  for  exiimple,  so- 
called,    of    Dupplin,  of    Halidon    Hill,   or    of     the    "Clans    of 
\  Scotland,"    was  fought  in    1346   A.   D.,    which   clearly    appears 
to   have   been   the   first   year  uf   the  second  successor   of    AJex- 
anderin  as  king  of  S(--otland.    King  Eoghaa  ( here  called  David  U, 
and  elsewhere  Robert  HI),  the  grandson  and  second  successor  of 
Alexander  III,  now  came  into  bis  father's   position    and  appears 
L  immediately  to  have  prepared  for  war  with  Edward  UI,  of  Eng- 
rland.     And  to  show  how  the  true  chronology   and  succession  St 
r  CKch  other  here  I  quote  from  the  "  History  of  Mackintosh  and  Ulan 
Chathan,"  p.  78,  as    follows  :  •'  After  a  long  chiofsbip,  marked  by 
important   events   in   the  history  of  the  clan  and  the  country  at 
>■  iarge,  Angus  died  in  1345,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age."     It  then 
l.auumerates  seven  sons  of  Angus   as   follows  :  William  (first,  of 
mrse,  because  through  bim  descends  the  house  of  Mackintosh,  of 
which   the   historian  particularly  treated;   but  he  was  evidently  a 
jouuger  son  of  Angus)  ;  John  (Eoghan) ;  Angus  Og  (junior)  ;  Mai- 


Tytler  Uist.  at  Soot.  1.  SO(-fi;  Fordon  n  Good&l,  Bk.  XII.  c.  2G;  IlaUe*  II.  8L 
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colm  and  Ferchard,  both  killed  at  the  battle  of  Durham  in  1346 ; 
Duncan  and  Shaw;  besides  two  daughters.  Now,  this  Angus, 
whom  the  History  of  Mackintosh  represents  as  the  sixth  chief  of 
that  clan,  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  son  of  Ferchard,  whom  the 
historians  enter  as  Alexander  HE.  But  although  he  were  the  legal 
king  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  that 
country,  we  can  hardly  say  he  was  a  de  facto  king,  for  the  history 
gives  us  to  understand  that  in  his  youth  he  was  kept  out  of  his 
properties  and  rights  by  the  Comyns  (people  of  his  own  ancestral 
stock  evidently,  the  men  in  power,  as  the  name  in  Graelic  imports). 
And  in  1296  A.  D.,  we  know,  Edward  I,  of  England,  overthrew 
the  old  government  and  compelled  the  thanes  and  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom  to  swear  fealty  to  himself  as  the  superior  king  of  Scot- 
land. In  this  condition  of  a  sub-kingdom  Scotland  remained  until 
well  on  in  the  life  of  Eoghan  ;  i.  e.,  David  II;  t.e.,  Robert  III,  or 
say  till  about  1357,  altogether  for  about  60  years.  This  is  true  in 
general,  —  the  story  of  the  Scottish  success  at  Bannockburn  and 
others  such,  which  appear  to  relieve  the  dark  shades  of  the  picture, 
and  doubtless  did,  to  some  extent,  relieve  the  country  from  oppres- 
sion,—  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

From  this  period  the  historians,  whether  through  policy  or 
otherwise,  have  given  the  Saxon  appellation  of  Steward  to  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  and  this  appellation  has  become  the  surname  of 
some  families  descended  from  Eoghun,  t.e.,  Robert  III  and  from 
his  brothers,  the  sons  of  Walter,  the  Stewards  so  called,  but  really 
of  JEngus,  son  of  Ferchard. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  Scotland  did  not 
continue  long  in  such  a  completely  subject  state  to  the  English 
Normans  as  did  Wales  and  Ireland.  The  Scotts  appear  to  have 
endeavored  to  oust  those  oppressors  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

The  history  of  Mcintosh  represents  Angus  as  having  married  the 
heiress  of  Clan  Conn  (Gaelic  Chathan)  in  1291  A.  D.,  when  he  was 
23  years  of  age,  and  as  having  resided  in  Tor  Castle,  in  Locbaber, 
from  that  time  till  1308,  consequent  upon  **  the  Comyns"  having 
seized  upon  his  lands  and  several  of  his  hereditary  residences, 
among  others  mentioned,  the  castle  of  Inverness.  He  then  removes 
with  his  wife  to  the  Castle  of  Loch  an  Eilan  in  Rothiemurchus,  and 
his  removal  across  the  island  to  this  i)lace  the  history  connects  with 
the  expedition  of  Bruce  against  *'  the  Comyns."  Its  words  in  this 
connection  are :  **  The  power  of  the  Comyns   increasing,  Aengus 
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saw  himself  unable  to  oppose  tbem,  and  remained  in  Lochaber  till 
1308,  wbeii  King  Robert  Bruce  surprised  and  overthrew  the  tjarri- 
aou  of  Inverness."  Such  is  the  way  the  information  is  conveyed  ; 
but  it  is  plain,  first,  that  Aengus  himself  is  the  Rol)Grt  Bruce  who 
*'  overthrew  the  garrison  of  Inverness ;"  and  secjndly,  that  he  is  a 
Coinynj  for  the  castle  of  Kothieinarchus,  to  which  he  now  moved, 
was  one  of  the  well  known  residences  of  the  Comyns,  i.e.  of  the 
ruling  family,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  ;  and  Aengus  him- 
self was  the  ancestor  of  all  the  kings  of  Scotland  who 
came  after  him.  Tho  castle  of  Bothiemurchus,  to  which 
Angus  now  removed,  was,  in  that  age,  one  of  the  principal  royal 
residences,  which  would  indicate  Angus  to  have  been  now,  to  some 
extent,  recognized  as  king.  We  learn  from  the  History  of  Mackin- 
tosh, that  it  was  a  residence  of  tbe  father  and  grand-father  of 
Angus  and  of  the  descendants  of  ^ngus  in  the  Seventh  degree. 
Under  the  head  of  Ferquhard,  its  5th  chief,  it  sayj:  "Before  he 
beeame  chief,  he  lived  in  Rothiemurchus."  After  he  became  king, 
he,  of  course,  would  remove  hia  residence  to  the  castle  or  palace  of 
Sterling,  which  was,  in  that  age,  the  seat  of  the  executive  of  the 
kingdom.  In  Rothiemurchus,  the  history  represents  Ferquhard 
as  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  Comyns,  much  as  we  find  King  David 
to  have  been  by  the  Philistines.  But  the  Origines,  properly  in- 
quired into,  show  the  Caphtorim  to  have  given  that  celebrated  line 
of  Kingsto  Judah,  of  whom  David  (Duff)  was  chief;  and,  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  that  the  "  Comyns"  were  the  royal  stock  of  Scotland,  of 
which  country  this  Ferquhard  was  a  king,  under  the  title  of  Alex- 
ander III. 

Here,  then,  we  find  Angus  and  his  father  residing  in  the  castle  of 
Rothiemurclms  ;  but  the  History  of  Mackintosh  does  not  represent 
William,  that  son  of  Aengus,  through  whom  the  Mackintoshes  de- 
scend, as  having  had  his  residence  in  Rothiemurchus,  but  at  '*  Conn- 
age  ia  Petty,"  a  place  deemed  of  much  less  importance;  and 
this  circninstance  would,  on  the  whole,  indicate,  first,  the  said 
William  to  hove  been  a  younger  son  of  Angus;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  family,  so-called,  of  Mackintosh,  branched  out  from  the  royul 
stock  of  Scotland,  with  the  son  of  that  man  called,  in  the  history, 
Robert  Bruce.  To  the  first  son  of  Angus,  namely,  Eogban,  the 
heir  to  the  kingdom,  Rothiemurchus  would  pertain  as  his  private 
residence. 

The  reader  will  easily  oerceive.  from  the  whole  exhibit,  that  to 
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tiiink  of  Brnce  as  any  other  man  than  Angns  himself  wonld  be 
noDBensical ;  otherwise  we  have  the  hero  and  king,  Robert  Bruce, 
csmpatgniiig  through  the  conntry,  having  as  his  chief  business  to 
conquer  the  principal  royal  residences  of  the  kingdom,  and  delhrer 
them  over  to  Angus  and  his  fair  wife,  the  heiress  of  Clan  Conn,  to 
live  in. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  conceal  that  the  History  of  Mackintosh 
represents  Angus  as  having  been  born  before  the  marriage  of  hia 
parents,  and,  be  being  the  only  son  lefl  by  Ferquhard,  or  Alexander 
in.,  this  might  have  been  the  cause  why  some  of  his  own  family, 
uncles,  coQsins,  etc.,  opposed  h'rs  elevation.  But  under  his  name 
of  Bobert  Bruce  we  see  his  elevation,  in  the  minds  of  the  Scottish 
people,  to  the  position  which  he  claimed,  that  of  the  rightful  king 
of  Scotland,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  behold  the  dowTifitU  of  his 
opponents.  Under  tho  name  of  Robert  Bruce,  he  is  thonghtof  asa 
Norman ;  but  this  ho  couM  have  been  only  in  the  scuso  of  his 
mother's  family  of  the  Isles,  with  whom  ho  was  brought  np,  being 
reputed  Normans.  The  history  aforementioned  represents  Angus 
as  having  been  present  with  Brace  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
and  as  very  effectually  assisting  to  the  achievement  of  that  cele- 
brated victory :  It  also  represents  him  as  campaigniug  into  England 
in  1318-19,  in  company  with  Raodolf,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  "Good 
Sir  James  Douglas."  The  historians  (see  Tytler  1,  p.  319-20), 
record  an  expedition  of  the  Scotts  into  England  in  1318  A.  D.,  from 
which  they  are  said  to  have  returned  with  great  booty  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  ;  and  they  record  another  in  1319,  which  they 
represent  also  as  resulting  favorably  to  the  Scotts.  In  relation  to 
this  Utter,  Tytler  (1,  p.  329)  says:  "  Three  hundred  Eoclesiasttcs 
fell  in  this  battle,  from  whit-h  circumstance,  and  in  allusion  to  tha 
prelates  who  led  the  troop^^,  it  was  denominated,  in  the  rude  pleas- 
antry of  the  times,  the  Chapter  of  Mytton."  There  might,  in  thai 
age,  have  been  at  times  some  veiy  effectual  raids  made  over  tbe 
borders  by  powerful  parties,  who  were  closely  attached  to  the  old 
hereditary  government  of  the  conntry  and  discontented  with  the 
Nurmnn-Eugltsh  claim  of  saperiority.  But  that  claim  did  then 
exist,  and  was  enforced  in  so  fiir  as  those  foreign  potentatus  could 
continue  to  enforce  it. 

That  there  may  have  been  a  chief  then  living  in  Scotland  who«o 
Hiiino  was  Robert  Bruce,  is  not  here  either  asserted  or  denied;  bnt 
there  never  was  a  king  of  Scotland  of  that  name   and  atl  that  has 
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been  written  coocerning  a  king  so  called,  either  referred  to  a  maii 
of  another  oame,  who  was  eon  to  Alexander  ITT,  or  is  fiction  maiXo 
out  of  whole  cloth,  ail  recorded  Excommunications,  Pupal 
Bulls,  etc.,  and  all  grants  to  religious  foundatioss  by 
a  king  so  called  on  paper,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
When,  therefore,  it  ia  said  in  the  book  of  pedigrees,  edited 
by  Mr.  Cbaa.  F.  Browning,  and  published  by  Porter  & 
Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  that  President  Andrew  Jackson, for  exam- 
ple, was  descended  from  King  Robert  Bruce,  through  Robert  II, 
(Stewart)  it  simply  says,  that  he  was  descended  from  Angus,  the 
eon  of  Alexander  III,  whom  the  hist  orical  Romancists  have  written 
down  as  Robert  Bruce  and  Robert  11 :  And  when  it  is  said  therein, 
also,  that  the  Confederate  Grcueral,  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  his  nephew, 
the  present  Governor  of  Virginia,  descended  from  the  Steward 
Kingd  it  simply  eays  that  they  descend  from  Alexander  ITT,  through 
his  son,  Aengus,  and  from  the  house,  ao  called,  of  Comyn. 

In  the  Historical  Romance  "  we  meet  continually  with  characters 
in  whose  varying  circumstances,  states  and  conditions  we  take  a 
deep  interest.  Wo  accompany  them  here  and  there  parliqlpating 
in  or  making  our  own  their  joys  and  thqir  sorrows.  And  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  well  that  all  are  not  disposed  to  be  critics;  for  being 
such  they  would  be  likely  to  lake  pains  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  situation  or  nature  of  the  subject  beforehand,  and  so,  reflecting 
how  easy  it  is  to  create  and  to  destroy,  by  ones  or  by  multitudes, 
merely  on  paper,  would  have  their  iotorest  in  the  ideal  subjects 
greatly  diminished  and  might  take  too  great  an  interest  in  politics, 
or  spend  too  much  of  their  time,  lawyer-like,  in  ungraciously  criti- 
cisiug  one  another. 

In  all  romances  or  novels  there  has  to  be  a  plot  and  the  inven- 
tion and  arrangement  of  this  plot  constitntes  much  of  the  author's 
work.  In  the  execution  of  this  plot  the  author  is  a  creator  abso- 
lute, originating  or  destroying  at  pleasure  single  ones  or  multitudes. 
The  historical  romance  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  real  history 
of  which  we  have  an  illustration  iii  this  which  we  are  now  con- 
Bidering. 

In  the  names  Robert  Brace,  the  high  Steward  of  Scotland, 
and  David  Bi-uce  we  have  the  Scottish  side  and  interest  represented 
in  this  historical  romance  ;  and  in  John  Baliol  and  Eklward  Baliol 
we  have  the  characters  that  represent  the  English  intarest. 


■  On  theaabjcct  ot  the  Historical  Romance,  I  proved  t 
GompetltloQ  many  jeara  ago  In  Uuloa  College. 
11— d 


be  a  prUe  eassylst  Id  b 
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Adam,  descends  tbe  Shawa  of  Tordarrach  (Oaky  Hill),  InvernesB- 
Shire.  This  Adam  is  No.  11  of  my  lisl,  p.  2,  and  of  me,  the  writer, 
he  h  ninth  ancestor.  Two  of  the  aaceators  in  the  list  from  him  to 
me  had  their  residence  in  Ireland. 

The  accounts  given  in  the  histories  of  the  battle  of  Sauchie  Bom 
8ud  the  death  in  consequence  thereof  of  James  III.,  is  of  the 
romantic  order  and  not  historical.  He  was  himself  the  Shaw, 
spoken  of  in  Ihia  connection,  as  "  the  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Stirling,"  which  was  his  executive  residence.  Another  principal 
residence  of  his  and  of  his  ancestors  and  which  descended  to  his 
children,  was  the  castle  of  Loch  an  Eihin  in  Rothiemnrchua  men- 
tioned above.  Ho  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Shaws,  bo  called  of 
Rothiemnrchua.  As  heiid  of  Rolhiemnrcbus  and  of  the  clan 
Shaw  there  located  he  is,  in  the  family  histoiy,  designnted  Alister 
Ciar,  that  is,  "Alexander  the  brown."  It  appears  that,  in  that 
age  Seach,  which  is  an  equivalent  for  Alexander,  was  used  as  a 
short  name  for  the  forms  Seachacb  (James)  and  Seachan  (John). 
It  is,  of  course,  the  same  root  name,  and  this  ts  proved  by  the  fact 
of  the  Hebrew  letter  Samech  having  the  same  meaning  as  Selh  or 
Sem  (pronounced  Shem"),  namely,  a  pillar  or  the  Sun,  and  that  liie 
name  Israel,  which  is  SaethracI,  is  exchangeable  with  Jacob,  which 
is  James.  It,  moreover,  appears  plain  from  the  style  and  sub- 
stance of  the  narratire  that  the  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  spoken 
of  under  this  reign  as  brother  of  James  III,  waa  no  other  than  this 
James  himself,  in  certain  conditions  and  circumstances  of  his  life. 
In  the  circumstaocea  of  the  contemporary  reigns  of  this  Scottish 
king  and  Edward  IV  of  England  in  their  relations  to  each  other  we 
seem  to  have  repeated  some  of  the  historical  experiences  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  history  of  Scotland  in  tbo  interval  between  the 
death  of  Alexander  IH  and  the  accession  of  James  I.  In  his  gen- 
eral description  of  James  III.  Tytler  (IH.  440)  says  as  to  his 
color :  "  His  deep  brown  (complexion  and  black  hair  resembled  the 
hue  rather  of  the  wanner  climatee  of  the  south  than  that  which  va 
meetincolder  climates."  The  adjective  Ciar,  by  which  the  family 
history  distinguishes  its  Alistor,  means  dark  brown.  That  record 
also  informs  us  that  Alister  lefl  to  his  son  John  Rotbiemuxohug 
who,  in  turn,  left  it  to  his  son  Alan,  Ac.  Jud^ng  by  the  map  tbs 
castles  of  Sterling  and  Rotbicmurcus  are  about  75  miles  apart,  tbo 
county  of  Perth  intervening.  But  even  in  the  olden  timea  this 
was  not  deemed  a  great  distance;  for  Tytler  relates  how  that  one 
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of  those  Jameses,  of  whom  we  are  treating,  viz.,  James  IV, 
'*  thought  little  of  throwing  himself  oa  his  horse  and  riding 
100  miles  without  drawing  bridle.'*  He  speaks  of  him  once 
having  rode  from  the  casllo  of  Stirling  to  the  church  of  St. 
Dutbach  inltosa-Shireand  performed  hin  devotions.  Some  of  the  Far- 
qunrsons,  who  are  of  the  same  origin  us  the  Shaws  of  Bothieniurchus, 
appear  to  call  Atistera  Comyn  of  the  same  family  as  that  of  Altyre. 
A3  descriptive  of  the  residence  in  Rotliicmurchus,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  and  to  which,  we  have  seen  above,  Angus  and  his  wife 
moved  in  1308, 1  quote  the  following  from  the  History  of  Macintosh, 
pg3.  83—4:  "The  whole  district  of  Rothiemiirchus  abounds  in 
grandeur  and  loveliness,  but  nowhei'o  are  these  found  in  such  pro- 
fusion aa  about  the  Doune,  where  the  Spey  rolls  rapidly  along  pine- 
chid  glades  and  verdant  sward,  and  Loch  an  Eilan  sleeps  in  wild 
beauty  under  the  shadow  o*'  the  giant  Cairngorm.  'The  gieat 
magician  himself,  in  his  most  imaginative  mood,'  says  one,  could 
not  have  conjured  up  a  lovelier  spot.  Hemmed  in  by  mountain, 
rock  and  wood  — the  former  towering  to  a  great  height,  the  latter 
dipping  into  the  water — Loch  au  Eilaa  truly  realizes  the  poetical 
image  of  a  miiror  set  in  a  deep  and  gorgeous  frame." 

"  Marvell'd  Sir  David  ot  the  Mount ; 
Thon  leani'd  In  siorj-,  'gan  recount 
Such  chance  bad  happ'd  of  old 
Wben  ODce,  near  Norhain  there  did  flgbt 
A  Hppctre  fell  ot  fleudlsb  might. 
Id  likeness  ot  a  Scottish  knight, 
Wlih  Brinn  Bulmor  bold. 
And  train'd  bim  nigh  to  diBallow 
Tlic  aid  of  his  baptismal  yon. 
And  such  a  phanlom,  too,  'tla  s&idi 
With  higbiand  broadsword,  targe  and  plsld 
And  lln^crd,  red  with  gore, 
Ik  aeea  in  Bolbleinurcas  glade, 
Or  where  the  sable  plnc-treea  sbade 
Dark  Tomaatoul  and  Auchnaaluld, 
Dromouchty  or  Glenmore." 

Scott'a  "Murmion:"  Canto  Foartb,  Stnoia  XXII. 


Hail,  in  hia  English  Chronicle,  which  embraces  the  history  of 
that  country  from  Henry  111,  to  Henry  VIII,  hoth  inclusive,  and 
who  himself  wrote  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  claims  (p.  850)  that 
there  is  proof  in  written  documents  or  "instruments,"  asheterms 
ID,  of  Kings  of  Scotland  having  from  time  to  time  paid  horn- 
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age  to  Kings  of  England ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish 
historians  unanimouslj  claim  that  the  homages  spoken  of  were 
rendered  only  on  account  of  territories  held  by  them  within  the 
bounds  of  England.  , 

Hall  also  claims  (p.  853)  that  ^<  divers  of  those  instrum  ents  had 
before  his  time  been  stolen  from  the  English  Treasury  by  the 
Scotch**  (only  think  of  it,  pray;  <*  Stolen  from  the  English 
Treasury  by  the  Scotch  I")  *'  instruments  which  neverthelesse  were 
after  recouered  againe."  He  thereupon  gives  the  form  of  one  of 
those  written  <<  instruments/'  undoubtedly  one  of  those  he  meant 
had  been,  **  stolen  and  recovered  again,"  which  begins  thus:  <<  I, 
Ihon  N.,  King  of  Scottes."  This,  of  course,  signifies  John 
Baliol,  that  being  the  only  name  John,  on  record  in  the  regal  line 
of  the  Scottes,  the  King  whose  baptismal  name  was  John,  as  the 
historians  tell  us,  having  been  entered  as  Robert.*  And  in  Graf- 
ton's Chronicle  (I.  294)  the  whole  name,  John  Baliol,  is  entered. 
Grafton  mentions  that  it  was  he  who  **  buylded  "  Baliol  College  at 
Oxford  I 

Now,  supposing  this  to  be  genuine  history  we  would  still  fairly  con- 
clude that  it  was  an  act  of  homage  to  the  English  by  a  creature  of  the 
English  themselves,  a  king  of  their  own  making.  If  that  so  called 
king,  John  Baliol,  was  he  who  had  built  Baliol  College  at  Oxford, 
he  was  most  likely  an  Englishman,  and  so  the  Scotch  do  not  acknowl- 
edge any  responsibility  for  his  act.  Hall  does  not  represent  Robert 
Bruce  as  having  performed  homage  to  any  one,  but  as  a  usurper 
against  John  Baliol ;  nor  does  he  or  Grafton  enter  any  Scottish  King 
under  the  name  Robertas  rendering  homage  to  a  King  of  England. 
He  begins,  far  back,  about  the  year  900,  and  mentions  some  Kings 
of  Scotts  whose  names  I  have  never  seen  in  any  chronicle  but  his  ; 
but  perhaps  they  were  chiefs  of  districts  in  Scotland  near  the  En- 
glish borders.  In  his  Kynald,  however,  as  connected  with  King 
Edgar,  in  977,  A.  D.,  I  think  I  recognize  Kenneth  III  or  Mael- 
brighdi.  Between  Malcolm  11,  and  MacBeth,  whom,  however,  he 
also  calls  Malcolm,  he  mentions  not  Duncan.  In  1068  he  connects 
Malcolm  III  with  William,  the  Conqueror,  and  in  1093  with  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  son  to  the  Conqueror,  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  homage. 
In  the  year    1100  he  mentions  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm  III,  in 


♦They  did  not  enter  their  Kings  of  the  same  name  In  the  original  as  I,  II,  III, 
etc.,  as  the  modem  historians  do,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion  among 
interpreters. 


connection  with  Henry  1st  of  England  in  regard  to  a  like  mat- 
ter. Tlie  next  he  mentions  in  the  sume  catalogue  ia  David,  Kyug 
of  Scoltcs,  in  1137.  This  indlciitcs  that  the  Suxon  form  Edgar,  as 
here  given,  is  equivalent  to  the  Gaelic  Ethuch,  Etbuchard,  or,  sim- 
ply, Scthach,  which  all  are  equivalent  forms  in  that  language  for 
our  name  Alexander ;  and  that  the  namea  Edgar  and  Alexander 
lat,  which  the  histories  represent  as  of  brothers,  who  succeeded  in 
order  to  the  throne  after  the  deufh  nf  Malcolm  III,  refer  to  the 
same  person.  Secondly,  between  David,  last  mentioned,  and 
Wyllyam,  Kyng  of  Scottos,  whom  he  mentions  in  connection  with 
different  Kings  of  England  on  several  occasions,  be  mentions  not 
the  name  Malcolm  IV,  which  the  Scottish  historians  insert  before 
William  and  as  his  brother.  This  indicates  the  name  William  to  he 
the  English  equivalent  for  the  Gaelic  Malcolm  or  Gillecatum,  and 
the  names  Malcolm  lY  and  William  the  "Lion  "  to  have  been  varia- 
tions of  the  same  name,  referring  to  the  same  person. 

Thirdly  he  givea  the  two  Alexanders  as  son  and  grandson  of 
William,  in  this  order,  in  their  connection  by  homage,  marriage, 
etc.,  with  the  Norman  English,  the  first  in  1216  and  the  last  named 
in  1266,  A.  D. 

Fourthly,  t"  Edward  1st,  he  enters  John  Baliol  as  paying  homage 
in  1292;  and  Edward  Baliol  in  1326  as  well  as  David  Bruce  in  1346 
as  acting  in  a  like  relation  to  Edward  III.  After  1346  I  find  uo 
menti'in  of  homage  having  been  paid  by  the  Scotch  to  the  Norman 
English  kings  until  1423,  when  mention  is  made  of  James  l^t  hav- 
ing paid  homage  to  Henry  VI,  of  England  as  a  part  of  the  condi- 
tion of  his  liberation  from  captivity  in  England. 

He  mentions,  therefore,  not  any  king  by  the  name  Robert  as 
having  paid  houiiigo  to  the  English  monurchs;  and  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  homages  lust  mentioned,  is  77  years  (1346-1423), 
The  homage  mentioned  as  having  been  paid  in  1346  was  by  king 
Eaohan,  son  of  Aengus,  who  ia  entered  in  the  histories  by  the  name 
Robert ;  but  I  see  the  English  chroniclers  have  entered  him  by  his 
surname  Duff  or  MacDuff,  which  in  English  is  David.  You  see, 
therefore,  Jnhn  or  Robert  was  his  prenomen,  but  MucDnff,  which 
ia  an  equivalent  for  MucAengus,  his  surname.  The  family  history 
gives  us  to  understand  that  his  father  was  called  Aengus  and  also 
MacDuff.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's  precarious  tenure  in 
1345-6;  and  the  history  left  us  by  Fordun  informing  us  that 
ho  was   born    in    1324    leaves   ua    to    conclude    he    was    eighty- 
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two  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  We  might  infer,  how- 
ever, from  the  accounts  given  us  by  historians  of  his 
old  age  that  this  John  had  been  born  earlier,  for  they 
represent  him  as  a  very  aged  man,  at  his  death  in  1406.  His  age  is 
not  given  in  any  historian  that  I  find,  but  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
were  considerably  over  one  hundred  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  bis 
death,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  age  for  the  Scotch  to  attain. 

In  the  description  Tytler(vol.  11,  p.  453-5)  gives  of  Robert  IIT. 
we  have  represented  a  very  aged  and  venerable  man.  This  is  of 
him  in  his  old  age,  after  he  has,  some  time  previously,  heard  of  the 
murder  of  his  son  and  heir,  David,  Duke  of  Eothsay ;  and  now 
there  had  come  to  his  ears  the  news  of  the  capture  by  the  English 
on  his  way  to  France  for  safe  keeping,  of  his  younger  son  and 
heir,  James,  Earl  of  Carrick.  The  historian  says  as  follows :  **  The 
aged  king,  already  worn  out  by  infirmity  and  now  broken  by  dis- 
appointment and  sorrow  did  not  long  survive  the  captivity  of  his 
son.  It  is  said  the  melancholy  news  were  brought  to  him  as  he  was 
sitting  down  to  supper  in  his  palace  at  Rothsay  in  Bute;  and  that 
the  effect  was  such  upon  his  affectionate  but  feeble  spirit  that  he 
drooped  from  that  day  forward,  refused  all  sustenance  and  died 
soon  after  of  a  broken  heart.  His  death  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1406":  **In  person  Robert  was  tall  and  of  a  princely  pres- 
ence ;  his  countenance  was  somewhat  florid,  but  pleasant  and  ani- 
mated ;  whilst  a  beard  of  great  length  and  silvery  whiteness  flowed 
down  his  breast  and  gave  a  look  of  sancitity  to  his  appearance.  Hu- 
mility, a  deep  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur,  and  aspir- 
ation for  the  happiness  of  a  better  world  were  sentiments  which  he  is 
said  to  have  deeply  felt  and  frequently  expressed  ;  and  nothing  could 
prevail  on  him  in  the  custom  of  the  age  and  after  the  example  of 
his  father  and  grandfather  to  provide  a  monument  for  himself," 
etc.  The  historians  generally  represent  this  man  as  of  a  peaceful 
and  good  disposition.  They  also  represent  a  brother  or  relation  of 
his  as  acting  king  during  his  own  extreme  senility  and  the  captivity 
of  his  son  and  successor,  James.  The  homage  which  we  read  about, 
as  having  been  rendered  by  James  in  1423  was  paid  as  one  of  the 
conditions  to  his  release,  although  he  had  been  captured  in  open 
violation  of  a  truce.  That  homage  recorded  as  having  been  paid 
by  John  Baliol  in  1292  and  by  Edward  Baliol  in  1326,  were,  if 
any  such  thing  occurred,  performed  by  so  called  kings  of  the 
creation  of  the  English  over  Scotland,  during  their  prolonged 
efforts    to     subjugate    that    country,    a    project   in    which   they 
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uUitimtely  bo  signally  f&iled.  But  tbeir  accusation  of  the 
Scotch  of  huriitg  stolen  documcota  from  their  arcliivea  was 
iatsa.  If  it  were  so  easy  in  ttioije  <liy3  for  the  Scotch  to 
have  "stolen"  matter  from  the  English  Treasury  why  did  they 
not,  while  they  were  about  it,  steal  something  of  considerable 
valae  and  thereby,  from  the  oreillowing  colfers  of  the  South, 
have  somewhat  repleni^liod  their  always  impoverished  litlto  North- 
ern treasury?  After  Jiinica  1st,  1423,  there  is  no  more  mention  of 
Buchhomage  from  Scotch  to  English  kings. 

The  full  Gaelic  name  of  the  man  who  in  1346  paid  homage  to 
Edward  III,  was,  as  aaid  above,  Eachan  Mac  Aengbus.  This  name 
Eoghan  or  Eiichaa  is  also  entered  as  Caiiieach,  which  comos  into 
English  as  Kenneth.  In  fact  as  I  see  in  Lord  Haile's  commentary  to 
his  history  of  Scottland,  the  two  forma  Eachan  aiid  Caineach  aro 
understoitd  as  variations  of  each  other  and  stand  to  each  other  ex- 
actly as  the  Greek  forms  Hipparchus  and  Archippus  respectively. 
This  word  Each^in  or  Caineach  is  agsiin  a  form  of  the  name  Acngus, 
which  ie  Enos  and  Enoch  i.e.,  Aeusheach,  the  sh  being  silent  and 
dropped  or,  by  transposition  of  its  components,  Sheachan  (John). 
Uere  it  is  seen  that  the  English  form  John,  as  in  JobnBuliol,  might 
be  supposed  substituted  without  violence  in  the  English  translation 
for  the  Gaelic  name  Aengbus.  But  the  root  of  the  word  Eachan, 
the  name  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Aengus,  is  Aedb  or  Eklh, 
which  is  the  root  of  the  name  Edward  :  Consequently  they  might 
be  conceived  as  without  much  violence  turning  the  name  Eachan 
Mac  Aengus  into  the  English  form,  Edward  Baliol.  But  while  this  is 
BO,  some  might  think  the  names  John  and  Ed  ward  Baliol  to  correspond 
here,  in  a  foursquare  fiction,  to  the  names  Robert  and  David  Bruce: 
the  form,  David,  however,  might  be  understood,  as  mentioned  above, 
of  the  surname  of  the  man  instead  of  the  Christian  name.  Com- 
paring the  Gaelic  with  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phcetiician  language  we 
find  the  form  Mac  Duff  is  equal  to  Mac  Aedhanih,  meaning  in  Eng- 
lish a  eou  of  Adam  or  a  son  of  man:  and  the  form  Mac  Aenghuis 
is  equal  to  Mac  Enois,  meaning  in  English  a  son  of  Euos  or  a  son 
of  man  ;  fur  Adam  and  Enos  mean  the  same  in  the  Hebrew  that  is, 
Man.  In  the  Gaelic  they  mean  also  a  bouse,  a  temple  and,  as  to 
color,  black,  but  really  a  dun  or  water  color.  The  uatioa  of  North 
Britain  was  Gaelic  and  the  names  of  its  princes  were  Gaelic  down 
to  the  connection  with  England  ;  but  in  the  histories  now  as  well  as 
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in  the  old  English  Chronicles  these  names  appear  in  such  English 
forms  as  were  supposed  to  be  equivalents  for  the  Graelic  originals. 
Some  of  the  Gaelic  forms  of  those  names  are  seen  on  page  163,  the 
form  Gilchrist  being  only  a  mystification  by  the  sacerdotal  family 
historian  for  the  real  name. 

Speaking  in  relation  to  my  position  taken  on  page  164  as  to  the 
Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  mentioned  in  the  histories  as  a  brother 
of  James  III,  being  identical  with  this  James,  I  may  say  as  before 
that  a  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  as  given  in  the  various 
histories  and  chronicles  makes  this  position  quite  clear,  so  clear 
indeed  as  that  the  critic  who  fails  to  discover  it,  in  the  examination 
of  the  authorities,  may  be  said  to  fall  as  far  short  in  true  critical 
acumen  and  discriminative  power  as  the  mind  of  the  common  un- 
dergraduate, who  is  still  fully  occupied  in  his  textbooks,  falls  short 
of  that  of  the  college  president  or  of  the  old  and  experienced  judge 
on  the  bench  who  has  long  ago  bid  farewell  to  the  portals  of  his 
Alma  Mater.  This  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany  (although  Alexan- 
der was  doubtless  a  form  of  name  of  the  man  to  whom  the  repre- 
sentation ultimately  had  reference),  is  plainly  a  character  evolved 
from  the  brain  of  the  historical  romancist  to  fill  out  or  inflate,  as 
we  may  call  it,  his  partially  ideal  historic  drama.  According  to 
the  general  representation  Alexander  must  have  been  made  at  his 
birth,  governor  of  Berwick,  or  of  Dunbar,  and  warden  of  the 
Marches.  As  he  develops  it  is  found  that  he  and  his  brother, 
James  III,  cannot  live  together  in  the  same  country,  and  so  he 
departs  for  France,  stopping  on  his  way  in  England  where  he 
remains  with  Edward  IV.  James  III,  jealous  at  the  entertainment 
of  Albany  in  England,  collects  a  large  army  intending  therewith  to 
invade  that  country,  but  having  arrived  at  the  borders  he  is  stopped 
by  a  papal  bull  (only  think  of  it  I)  and  returns  with  his  army  into 
Scotland.  At  the  instigation  of  Albany  as  well  as  for  other  rea- 
sons, Edward  IV,  invades  Scotland  with  a  large  army,  of  which  the 
duke  of  Glocester,  Edward's  brother,  had  chief  command,  and 
under  him  the  duke  of  Albany  held  the  position  of  a  .subordinate 
commander.  On  the  approach  of  the  English  army  to  Edinburgh 
(Hall's  Chronicle,  332,  etc.)>  James  III,  shuts  himself  up  in  *'  the 
Castle  of  the  Maidens"  in  that  city  and  in  the  settlement  which 
follows  between  the  duke  of  Glocester,  who  was  in  the  city  with 
his  army,  and  the  Scotch  authorities  we  hear  nothing  at  all  of  King 
James,  but  of  the  duke  of  Albany  (who  subscribes  himself  Alexan- 
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der  Rex, f.e. King) and  the  "three  cstiites"  on  the  side  of  the  Scotch, 
and  the  duke  of  Glocester  on  tlio  Kiiglish  side.  Now,  only  think 
of  the  Kngliah  commander  having  come  so  far  and  at  bo  great  an 
expense  with  such  a  large  army,  remaining  long  in  the  same  city 
with  King  James  without  having  had  an  interview  with  him  I  "  The 
king  bad  ahut  himself  up  hi  the  Castle  of  the  Maidens."  What 
ohildieh  stuff  I  Afterwards,  when  ull  is  over  and  Glocester  with  his 
army,  hiis departed,  Albnnio  purmita  King  Jumea  to  go  freo;  but 
Boon  finds  ugain  tliat  the  two  brothers  cannot  live  together  in 
Scotland.  He,  therefore,  departs  for  France,  where  he  soon  after 
f^eta  killed  in  a  tilting  match  at  the  French  court.  He  there  leaves 
after  him  a  son,  John,  who  also  dies  in  Friince.  This  last,  of 
course,  is  identical  with  the  John,  EkrI  of  Mar,  son  of  James  HI, 
who,  some  of  the  historical  romancistt  say,  died  childless,  but  who, 
it  appears  certain,  had  one  sun  named  Alan,  through  whom  de- 
scended the  family  of  Rothieraurcus.  For,  from  John,  son  of 
AlisterCiar  and  brother  to  my  ninth  ancestor,  Adam  (which  last  is 
thought  to  have  been  that  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  killed  at  Flod- 
den  with  his  brother,  James  IV,  in  1513)  descended  the  Shaws 
of  Rothiemurcus  and  the  Fiirquarsona  of  Braemar,  or  the  hilly 
country  of  Miir.  Rothiemurchus  iiiStratiispey  and  Braemar  in  the 
present  Aberdeen,  may  he  called  the  valley  and  mountainous  parts 
oftbesame  section  of  Scotland,  in  the  dayaof  the  Jumeses  generally 
called  Mar.  "  By  bis  queen,  Margaret,  daughter  to  Christiern, 
King  of  Denmark,  James  (HI,)  left  a  family  of  three  children,  all 
of  them  sons  ;  James,  bis  successor;  a  second  son,  also  named  Jiimes, 
created  Marquis  of  Ormond,  and  who  afterwards  became  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  and  John,  Earl  of  Mar,"  etc.  Tyller  HI, 
439-40,  Grafton's  Chronicle  under  Henry  VHI,&c.:  Adam  (Gaelic 
Aedhamh)  is  an  original  form  of  tne  name  which  comes  into  Eng- 
lish as  James.  The  iiearnesa  to  e:ich  other  of  the  forms  of  name 
given  to  the  two  hrolhers  in  Gaelic  has  caused  some  translator  to 
turn  them  both  into  English  as  James;  but  the  second  had  better 
have  been  put  into  English  us  Adam. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


(CEITIQUB    OF   THE   HISTORY    OP    ANCIENT    BQTPT.) 

I  trust  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  which  I  deem  it  expedient 
to  prefix  to  this  Treatise,  may  not  be  taken  as  in  the  nature  of  an 
apology  for  what  it  purports  to  introduce,  ae  I  see  Introductions, 
Bo-oalled,  very  often  are  ;  for  I  here  confess  that  I  have  no  apology 
to  offer  for  my  giving  to  the  public,  in  addition  to  the  very  large 
amount  of  literature  on  the  subject  of  Egj'pt  already  extant,  my 
"Critical  Review  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Egypt"  herein  set 
forth:  But*  per  contra,  and  for  many  reasons.  And,  first,  in 
consideration  of  the  very  confused  state  of  the  authorities  thereon 
08  to  the  chronology  and  as  to  the  order  of  succession  of  the  dy- 
nasties and  of  the  individual  rulers  of  those  dynasties  of  that  inter- 
esting ancient  empire,  so-called,  of  Menes,  the  learned,  more 
especially  those  interested  and  somewhat  occupied  in  the  subject  of 
the  Egyptian  archieology  have  long  felt  the  need  of  such  a  treatise 
as  this  I  here  put  forth.  In  the  way  in  which  I  treat  this  eminently 
ethnological  subject,  (for  this,  in  connection  with  my  "  Critical  Re- 
view of  the  History  of  the  Gtelic  Race,"  will  show  pretty  distinctly, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Shepherd  race  of  ancient  Egypt, 
or  the  race,  so  called,  of  Menes,  did  from  time  to  time  stock  Europe 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  Asia,  also,  with  the  historical,  dominating 
and  eminently  civilized  races)  inthe  way  in  which,  as  Isay,  I  treat 
this  subject,  that  is,  only  with  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the 
truth  and  to  its  statement  in  the  most  succinct  language  possible, 
this  treatise  will,  I  believe,  be  found  effectual  as  to  the  ac- 
oomplishment  of  its  object  and  quite  comprehensible  to  the  or- 
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dinaiy  mind  in  regard  to  its  meaning  throughout.  In  my  humble 
judgment  the  literary  field  is  altogether  too  much  occupied  with 
fiction ;  in  the  times  of  the  past  the  history  proper  was  beclouded 
with  fiction,  the  Historical  Romance  was  overdone,  and  men  went 
on  improving  on  each  other  in  that  line  until  such  perfect  super- 
structures were  raised  upon  the  base  of  history  proper  that  it  be- 
came almost  impossible  for  the  honest  historical  critic  in  the  after 
times  to  disengage  the  facts  from  the  fiction,  such  a  net  work  was 
wont  to  be  made  by  the  historical  romancists.  This  **  critique/' 
as  the  title  indicates,  has  for  its  main  object  to  disengage  the  facts 
of  the  history  from  the  fiction  and  to  discover  and  set  forth  the  true 
succession  of  the  dynasties  and  of  the  individual  rulers  of  those 
dynasties  in  the  ancient  Shepherd  Empire  of  Menes  in  their  chron- 
ological order,  and  all  this  with  reference  to  the  exodus  or  origin  of 
the  Jewish  people :  If  this  have  been  done  in  relation  to  the  old  em- 
pire named,  which  ended  with  the  list  of  38  kings,  so-called  of 
Eratosthenes,  and  also,  in  efiect,  with  respect  to  giving  the  chron- 
ological beginnings  of  the  subsequent  dynasties  down  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  then  this,  our  <<  critique,"  will  be  sufficiently  up  to  my 
purpose  in  its  production  and  should  be  regarded  with  favor  and  as  a 
great  desideratum  by  the  multitudes  of  sensible,  intelligent  and 
learned  people  throughout  the  world  who  take  such  an  interest  in 
this  subject  as  at  once  evinces  their  respectable  qualities  of  mind. 
St.  Louis,  1888. 
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CEITICAL    REVIEW    OF     THE    HISTORY    OF     AKCIENT 
EGYPT. 


As    EXTENDED    CRITICAL    HeVIEW    Of    THE    HiBTOBT    OF    ANCIENT 

Egypt:  the  Dynasties  of  Mahetho  as  cx>hfaeed  with  the 
List  of  EBATOSTDENEa  and  with  the  Synofscs  op  the 
HiBTORT  or  that  country  given  by  Herodotus,  Diodoros 
and  others;  in  which  there  is  a  obnbral  analysis  and 
di8cc8bion  of  the  data  as  to  who  those  sliepijerd  eings 
were,  whom  josefhus  claimed  as  beino  ancestors  of  the 
Jews;     in   which   it   results   that   the    18th   dynasty,   so 

CALLED,  BEGINS  TUG  EMPIRE  OP  MeNES  ;  THAT  THE  18th,  19tH 
AND  20th  dynasties,  SO  CALLED,  WHEN  FDLLY  EXPRESSED, 
WITHOUT  ANY  NAME  PROPERLY  BELONGING  TO  THE  LISTS  BEING 
LEFT  OUT  REPRESENT  ALL  THE  DYNA8TIE8,  BO  CALLED,  FROM  THE 
1st   to   THE    17tH    inclusive,  which    are   EXPRESSED  ON  PAPER 

before  them  and  abb  equivalent  to  the  38  rulers  of  the 
List   of   Eratosthenes.     Thh  attainment  op  this  result 

with  its  ILLDSTKATIVB  tabulations,  WHICH  WILL  HAKE  IT 
COMPREHENSIBLE  WITH  LITTLE  STUDY,  REMOVES  MtTCH  OBSCURITY 
FROM   THIS     INTBRE8TINO     SUBJECT    AND    SHOWS    THE    BEGINNING 

OF  History  proper  in  Egypt   to  Synchronise  respectably 

WITH   such    beginning    IN    ChALD^A,  InDIA   AND    ChINA. 
StBleieand  Synopses  of  IhA  dyrtaaties  from  the  2  H  to  the  1 8lh  ineliaiee,  a»  pioen  bf 
Sfnetlliitfrotn  Afrioarmti  and  Eiutbtus,  in  which  canaection  teiabefuandsome  BB/lcal 
UrntliUih  gentatogitt. 

Bunsea  gave  it  as  his  opiuion  that  Joseph  went  into  Egypt  in  the 
dfiya  of  Seeorteaea. one  of  the  first  kiags  of  the  I2th  djnasty  ;  he 
finds  that  in  the  reign  of  this  kinj^  a  great  famine  prevailed  in  Egypt. 
"  We  are,"  saya  he, "  indebted  to  Birch  for  deciphering  the  follow- 
ing tomb-inscription  of  the  lieutenimt  of  Amenemha  (i.e.  Sesorta- 
aen).  The  person  cntombod  etutea  that  he  was  governor  of  ndis- 
irict  in  Upper  Egypt  under  the  aijovo  kingand  is  represented  aa  saying 
as  fullowa  :  '  When  in  the  time  of  Sesortesen  I.,  the  great  famine 
prevailed  in  the  other  districts  of  Egypt  there  was  com  in  mine." 
"Nobody,"  Bunsen  continues,  "would  venture  to  build  up  a 
synchronism  on  such  a  notice  asthi^;  but  admitting  that  Joseph  was 

(1) 
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the  viceroy  of  one  of  the  SesortosidsB,  and  that  he  owed  his  power 
and  consideration  to  his  foresight  in  providing  against  the  seven 
years  of  scarcity,  no  one  will  contend  that  such  a  notice  is  not  de- 
serving of  very  great  attention  and  it  must  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of 
Sesortasis  1st."    Egypt  iii,  334. 

He  means  here  the  first  king  of  the  12th  dynasty,  whose  time  be 
supposed  to  be  about  2700-2800  B.  C,  but  which  I  find  to  have 
been  about  1300  B.  C.  What  if  he  had  put  Joseph  seven  or  eight 
hundred  years  earlier  than  the  date  really  was,  would  he  have  been 
more  nearly  correct?  A  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  may  en- 
able you  to  determine  intelligently.  But  a  consideration  of  the 
subject  will  show  that  if  the  tomb-inscription  referred  to  means  really 
what  it  is  interpreted  to  say  it  could  not  demonstrably  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  Joseph.  If  such  a  governor  had  been  interred 
there  a  person  would  suppose  his  mummy  would  have  presented 
some  race  indications,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  been  noticed  by  the 
discoverer ;  but  of  this  nothing  is  said,  which  mayor  not  ultimately 
go  to  prove  that  it  was  Joseph's  tomb  and  inscription :  for,  of 
course,  it  is  supposable  that  when  Joseph  was  interred  temporarily 
in  Egypt  there  was  an  inscription  put  ©verbis  tomb,  which  remained 
there  after  his  body  was  removed  to  Canaan ;  and  the  supposable 
cause  of  the  discoverer  of  the  tomb  not  mentioninoc  the  mummv 
would  be  thut  the  mummy  was  not  there:  for  we  read  in  Gen.  L, 
26,  that  **  when  Joseph  died  he  was  enbalmed  and  put  in  a  coffin 
in  Egypt :"  and  in  Exodus  xiii,  21,  it  is  said,  in  relation  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt;  *'And  Moses  took  the  bones 
of  Joseph  with  him ;  for  he  (Joseph)  had  strictly  sworn  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  saying,  God  will  surely  visit  you  and  ye  shall  carry  up 
my  bones  away  hence  with  you."  Moreover,  in  Joshua  xxiv,  32, 
it  is  said  of  the  Israelites  after  they  had  come  into  possession  of  the* 
land  of  Canaan  :  *'And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  of 
Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  they  buried  inSchechem,  in  apiece 
of  ground  which  Jacob  hud  bought  of  the  sonsofHamor,  the  father 
of  Scliechem,  for  an  hundred  pieces  of  silver ;  and  it  became  the 
possession  of  the  children  of  Judah." 

Now,  to  whomsoever  the  inscription  may  have  referred,  leaving 
out  of  the  question  altogether  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  properly 
interpreted,  it  is  certain  we  have  no  authority  for  saying  that  Joseph's 
remains  were  left  in  Egypt  or  that  any  one  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury could  have  produced  his  mummy  thence. 
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But  the  identification  of  the  Israelites  with  the  Shepherd  or  Hyk 
808  races  of  Eygpt  by  Josephus  sets  us  earnestly  to  discover  who  oi 
what  races  of  people  those  were  to  which  he  refers  as  being  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Jews.  In  the  histories  of  Egypt  which  have  reached 
us  the  Shepherd  races  begin  to  be  noticed  more  or  less  in  the  tabu- 
lation in  the  interval  set  down  in  the  books  between  the  12th  and 
18th  dynasties. 

I  will  first  give  the  tabulation  of  Julius  Africanus,  who  was  priest 
or  bishop  of  Emmaus  —  Nicopolis  in  Judaea,  in  the  beginning  of 
ihe  3rd  century  and  founder  of  the  Library  of  Caesarea,  which  was 
afterwards  enlarged  by  Eusebius:  — 

Africanus  (Syncellus,  pp.  54-61)  according  to  whom 
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16  Diospolitan 
7 
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"76  Choites*     Kings 
**     6  Shepherd 
««   32         " 
•<  43  Other 
and  34  Theban 
**  16  Diospolite 

So  far  this  exhibit  may  suggest  that  "  the  utmost  confidence  "  is 
not  to  be  placed  in  the  apparent  face  value  of  those  data. 

What  Africanus  says  specifically  as  to  his  15th  Dynasty  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"Of  Shepherds. 

They  were  Phoenician  stranger  kings,  six  in  number,  who  also 
took  Memphis.     These  same  people  also  built  a  city  in  the  Seth- 
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roite  Nome,  whence  saUying  forth  they  were  accustomed  to  keep 
the  Egyptians  in  subjection.    Of  these  the  first 

Saites  reigned 

from  whom  also  the 
Saites  Nome 


19  years 


Bnon 

Pachnan 

Staan 

Archies 

Aphobis 


reigned 


ti 


<( 


ti 


€i 


44 
61 
50 
49 
61 
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Sum  of  years  284 


The  average  reign  for  these  six  would  be»  as  here,  47|  years, 
which  for  six  in  succession  appears,  to  historical  experience,  non- 
sensical. 

Hitherto  Africanus.  Now  we  give  the  same  according  to  Euse- 
bius  in  his  Armenian  version  and  as  in  Syncellus.  I  may  remark 
here  that  it  is  only  through  Syncellus  that  we  know  Africanus  or 
Manetho,  or,  so  far  as  concerns  Egyptian  history,  Eusebius. 


Syncellus, 

Dynasty.  Susebiug, 

8ynceUu$, 

Eusebius. 

Afr.                 Bus. 

Ist. 

8  Thinite 

Kings 

.... 

Kings 

228  (268)  years 

253  or  252  years 

2nd. 

9        ♦« 

.... 

II 

297 

II 

....  " «« 

Srd. 

8  Hemphite 

.... 

II 

197 

(198) 

II 

....   "    198     " 

4th. 

17        " 

.... 

II 

448 

II 

274   "   ....      " 

5th. 

31  Elephantine 

8 

II 

.... 

II 

248    "     100     " 

6th. 
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7th. 

6           " 
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75 

II 

....  "    75    days 
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(19)         " 
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II 

142  "  ....  years 

9th. 

4  Herakleopolltan  ** 

.... 

II 

100 
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" «« 

10th. 
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(( 
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185 
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nth. 

16  Diospolitan 

<< 
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II 
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II 
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Euseb.  in 
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years 

12th. 
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"182 

(245)"    182(245) 

Idth. 

60          " 
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60 

II 

453 

"453 

"    453    " 
years 

14th. 

76  Cholte 

<l 

76 

II 

484 

«•  184 

(484)  "     184  (484) 

15th. 

....  Diospolitan 

II 

• .  •  • 

If 

250 

"250 

"    250  years 

16th. 

5  The ban 
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5 

II 

190 

"  190 

"    190     " 

17th. 

4  Shepherds 

II 

4 

II 

103 

"  103 

II     103     u 

18th. 

14  Diospolitan 

II 

14 

If 

317 

(348) 

"325 

(828)  «  (848)  •• 
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What  is  said  specifically  under  the  head  of  Eusebius  as 
Shepherds  is  as  follows : 

'*  17Lh  dynasty:  of  Shepherds:  who  were  Fhoeniciiias,  brotbers 
and  straager  Kings  and  occupied  Memphis. 
Saites,  the  first  of  these,  reigned 
from  whom  nlso  the  Sethroite 
Nome  has  drawn  its  appellation.     These 
same  people  founded  a  city  in  the  Seth- 
roite Nome,  whence  having  made  ex- 
cursions  they  kept  the  Egyptians  in 
subjection. 

Bnon,  the  second  of  these  Kings  reigned  40  yean 
Archies,  after  him,  *'  30      " 

Aphophis,  then  "  14       " 


Sum  103  " 
In  the  age  of  these  Joseph  is  thought  to  have  reigned  King  in 
Egypt."  Would  not  this  mean  that  Eusebius  understood  that  our 
patriarch,  Joseph  himself,  may  have  been  the  first  of  those  four 
Kings,  since  the  name  Seth,  spelled  uUu  Seph,  is  the  root  or  shorter 
form  of  Joseph?  The  placing  of  these  four  as  the  17th  dynasty 
(Africanus  it  is  seen  has  his  six  Phoenician  Shephenls  as  his  15th), 
suits  the  idea  which  the  Septuagint  version  makes  so  clear  of  a  215 
years'  sojonrn  for  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  from  the  entrance  of  Jacob 
to  the  Exodus  under  Moses.  Tuthmosis  III,  in  whose  reign  the 
Hyksosare  said  to  have  left  Egypt  was  of  the  third  generation  from 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynasty. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  six  Shepherd  kings  in  Josephus 
(contra,  Apitm,  I.  c.  14),  who  says  be  quotes  from  Mauetho's 
Greek  version  of  the  Egyptian  History :  — 
The  first  of  these. 

reigned  13  years. 


Beon 

Apachuas 

Apophis 

Jonias 

Assis 


44 
36 


49 


7  mos. 


Sam,  253      "    10   " 
The  average  reign  is  here  made  43  years  and  about  4  months, 
which  experience  haa  shown  to  be  much  too  great  an  average  length 
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for  reigns  of  monarchs  and  much  too  great  even  for  the  average 
length  of  human  life.  Africanus'  284  years  for  his  six  Shepherd 
kings  gives  a  greater  average  reign  still  than  this  of  Josephus. 

Following  I  tabulate  the  18th  dynasty,  giving  the  lengths  of 
reign,  as  it  appears  in  Africanus,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  see 
something  approaching  to  the  ordinary  average  length  of  reign  as 
set  forth  in  the  lists  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 

**  Eighteenth  Dynasty  of  16  Diospolitan  kings,  of  whom  the  first 
was  Amos,  in  bis  time  Moses  went  out  of  Egypt  as  we  teach," 
that  is,  according  to  Africanus :  — 

1.  

2.  Chebros  reigned  13  years. 

3.  Amenophthis  ''        21 

4.  Amensis  (  Amersfs)  **        22 


«« 


5.  Misapbris 

6.  Misphragmouthosis  •* 

7.  Touthmosis 

8.  Amenophis 
He  is  thought  to  be  that  Memnon,  celebrated  in  the  sounding 

stone. 


«< 


a 


13 

26 

9 

31 


9.  Orus 

10.  Acherres 

11.  Rathos 

12.  Chebres 

13.  Acheres 

14.  Armcses 

15.  Rameses 

16.  Amenophath 


a 


€i 


ii 
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<< 


€i 


it 


ii 


37 

32 

6 

12 

12 
5 
1 

19 


Sum,  259 

The  average  reign  here  would  be,  as  it  stands,  only  about  seven- 
teen years.  The  aggregate  number  of  years  given  here  for  the  Ih 
is  seen  to  be  about  the  same  as  Josephus  gives  for  the  six  Shep- 
herd kings  and  less  by  25  than  the  aggregate  Africanus  gives  for 
the  same  6.  The  number  of  25  years  which  Josephus  says  Amos 
(whom  be,  however,  calls  Tuthmosis)  reigned  after  the  departure 
of  the  Shepherds,  if  added  to  this  aggregate  sura  we  get  in  Africanus 
for  fifteen  reigns  (ho  not  having  expressed  the  length  of  reign  of 
Amos),  would  make  284  years,  the  exact  number  he  gives  to  the 
six  Shepherd  kings  he  specifies.  And  not  only  is  this  numl)er  as 
appearing  of  six  shepherd  kings  before  the  eighteenth  dynasty  in- 
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teodcd  to  imply  that  the  said  six  king^  did  exist  before  this  dynasty, 
but  it  wilt  perhaps  be  noticed  filially  thiit  not  only  all  the  kiugs 
culled  Shepherd,  but  all  other  before  the  said  Idtli  dynasty  buck  to 
Meues  are  but  repetitions,  as  to  ntimu  and  time  given,  of  what  we 
have  in  the  18th,  19th  and  20tb  dynasties  so  called,  when  fully  ex- 
pressed, which  are  exactly  represented,  though  often  under  differ- 
ing forms  of  name,  in  the  list  of  38  names  of  Eratosthenes. 

Among  the  children  of  Israel  after  the  Exodus,  if  we  except  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  descendants  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  two 
sons  of  Joseph,  appear  to  have  been  held  in  the  greatest  estimation. 
Joshua  is  represented  as  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  and  tenth  in  descent 
from  that  patriarch,  through  his  snn  Ephraim,  that  is,  if  we  are  to 
understand  that  given  in  1st  Chronicles  vii,  22-27,  as  the  steps  in 
his  genealogy,  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

Joseph. 

Ephraim,  son. 

Boriab,  son. 

Reshoph, son. 

Telah,  son. 

Taban,  son. 

Laadan,  son. 

Ammihud,  son. 

Elishama,  son. 

Nun,  son. 

Oshea,  son. 
In  the  Book  of  Joshua  xxiv,  29  (which  there  is  Home  reason  to 
believe  was  called  in  early  times  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jahveh), 
the  leader  of  that  name  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  1 10  years, 
the  age  Joseph  is  said  to  have  attained  at  bis  death,  and  I  see  the 
Biblical  chronologists  have  there  at  the  head  of  the  margin  1427 
B.  C.  This  indicates  Usher's  idea  to  have  been  that  Joshua  was 
born  in  about  1537  B.  C.  This  may  seem  a  large  number  of  gen- 
erations for  215  years.  There  are,  however,  to  be  counted  only 
8J  generations  for  the  time,  and  we  are  to  remember  that  the  tribe 
of  Joseph  was,  if  any,  the  governing  trilie  of  the  Isnielites  in 
Egypt;  and  that  the  governing  or  monarchical  class  propagate  so 
much  faster  thim  the  commonality  that  we  look, from  themJn  the 
direct  line,  for  about  four  generations  in  a  century.  We  have, 
therefore,  here  eight  generations  for  two  centuries  and  then  half  a 
generation  for  the  fifteen  years.  The  case  presents  no  difficulty  if 
there  be  not  one  found  in  the  length  of  life  to  which  men  are  said 
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in  that  age  to  have  attained ;  but  in  r^ard  to  that  it  ia  likely  men 
in  that  age  in  good  living  oircumstances  married  as  eariy  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  marry  now. 

In  the  geneaolgy  of  Moses  to  Jacob,  these  two  included,  we  have 
only  about  half  the  number  of  names  expressed  for  the  like  pe- 
riod:— 

Israel     died    147    years    old 

Levi  •*      137        "        " 

Kohath     **      133        *•         " 

Amram     "      137        **         " 

I 


Aaron 


Exodus 


Moses 
80  jrears  old  at  the  Rxodus. 


Ji  83  years  old  at  the 
a  Eleazer 

H  Pbineas   (fights  in  the  battle  against 

S  Abishua  Midian  in  which  Baalam 

^  Bukki      fell  (Numb,  xxxi,  6»  &c.) 

®  Uzzi 


o 


o  .<  Zerahiah 

o    .  Meraioth 

is  A  Amariah 

f^  S  Ahitub 

2   5  Zadok,  a  priest  under  David  ( 2.  Sam.  viii,  17). 

Abimaaz  anoints   Solomon   (1  Kings,  i.    39, 

g   ^  Comp.  ii.  35). 

S  I  Azariah,   a  Prince  under  Solomon  (1.  Kings 

<  §  iv.  2,  and  1  Chron.  viii.  9). 

S   OS  Johanan 

<H  ^  Azariah, '^apriestintheHouseoftheliOrdwhich 
^-  -g  Solomon  built "  (.1.  Chron.  vi.  10). 

^  7'  Amariah  under  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  20). 

^  -^  Ahitub 


CO 


ba  Zadok 

M  Shallum 

M  Hilkiah 

<M  Azariah 

^  Seriah 

'^  Jehozadak  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (1  Chron.  vi.  15),  588  B.  C. 
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This  list  affords  a  generation  to  about  every  forty  years.  Be- 
tween Aarou,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  and  Azariah,  a  contempor- 
ary of  Solomon,  the  latter  iucliideJ,  there  are  twelve  generations, 
which,  reckoDing  40  ye^irs  to  a  generation,  equal  480  years 
(12X40=480),  from  the  Exodus  to  the  founding  of  the  Temple. 
Also,  between  Azariah,  in  tho  time  of  Solomon,  and  Jehozadnk,  in 
the  time  of  Nebuchaduezzur,  there  ura  just  tea  generationa,  wbiob, 
at  40  years  to  a  generation,  fills  the  time. 

Again,  let  ua  take  the  genealogy  of  a  contemporary  of  David, 
from  Israel,  namely  of  Asaph,  the  singer,  we  shall  have:  — 

Israel, 

Levi, 

Gerdbom, 

Jahatb, 

Abimei, 

Zimmah, 

Ethan, 

Adaiah, 

Zerah, 

Etbiii, 

Maicbiabt 

Baaseiah, 

Michael, 

Shimea, 

Beracbiah, 

Asaph,  (1  Chi-on.  vi.  39-44.) 
Hero  we  have  fifteen  generations  from  David  to  Jacob,  not  in- 
cluding the  latter,  which  at  40  years  to  a  generation  leaves  600 
years.  Now,  supposing  Asaph  to  have  died  about  the  year  1020, 
B.  C,  this  would  leave  Levi  (granting  there  are  no  links  belong- 
ing to  the  genealogy  left  out,  and  further  that  40  years  to  a  gener- 
ation is  the  correct  reckoning),  to  have  flourished  at  or  before  the 
year  ll>20  B.  C,  or  at  somewhat  over  1 20  years  only  prior  to  the 
Exodus.  There  seems  hardly  any  doubt  that  in  tbeir  chronologi- 
cal reckoning  of  these  hsts  the  Jews  counted  40  years  to  a  genera- 
tion. The  mode  of  reckoning  of  the  old  Greeks  was  by  genera- 
tions, but  they  asually  reckoned  as  the  moderns  do,  three 
generations  to  ii  century,  33^  years  to  a  generation.  The  men  in 
this  list  must  have  been  long-lived  and  married  old  if  do  links  are 
wanting. 


10  LINE   OF  DAVID. 

Let  US  take  the  genealogy  of  King  David  himself ,  as  given  in 
Ruth  (iv.)  23»  etc.»  and  in  1  Chron.  ii:15»  etc.»  and  see  how  it 
stands :  — 

Israel, 

Judahy 

PhareZy 

Hezrom, 

Aram  9 

Amminadaby 

Nahshon, 

Salmon, 

Boaz, 

Obed, 

Jesse, 

David. 
From  Judab,  the  brother  of  Levi  and  Joseph,  in  this  list,  to 
David,  including  these  two,  we  have  only  eleven  names  standing 
for  the  same  space  of  time  as  the  fifteen  names  stood  for  in  the  list 
just  preceding.  These  11  generations,  reckoning  40  years  for  each 
from  the  time  of  David's  death,  say  in  1015  B.  C,  would  take  us 
back  to  1455  B.  C. ,  or  to  within  one  or  two  generations  of  the  Exodus. 
This  list,  would  therefore,  on  this  reckoning,  leave  unaccounted 
for  this  one  generation  spoken  of  up  to  the  Exodus  plus  the  gen- 
erations to  fill  up  the  215  years  in  Egypt  from  the  time  of  the  en- 
trance of  Israel  thereto. 

The  five  last  names  in  this  list  present  to  my  mind  a  peculiarly 
Phoenician  (Edomitic)  physiognomy.  David  is  the  Gaelic  Daeb- 
haedh,  or  briefly  Duff,  in  English,  Jesse  is  Isai  (Seach).  Obed 
appears  a  form  of  Edom,  the  b  taking  the  place  of  m.  Would  not 
Obed-Edom  (2  Sam.  vi.  10-12)  be  the  same  name  repeated? 
And  Boaz  is  simply  another  form  equivalent  to  Eklom  or  Esau,  and 
would  even  stand  for  Israel.  Edom  or  Seth  stands  for  Israel  and 
hence  the  words  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  Ixiii.  1).  **  Who  is  this  that 
Cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,"  etc.,  is 
explainable  literally  ;  for  do  not  some  good  interpreters  understand 
from  the  two  genealogies  given  of  him  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  that 
both  on  his  mother's  and  his  father's  side  the  Savior  was 
descended  from  Judah,  the  son  of  Israel?  He  was,  thus,  as  to  his 
human  nature,  at  least,  descended  from  the  ancient  line  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  South-Scythian,  or  what  are  called  Indo^Scythian  Kings; 
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butas  to  his  (iivinonatm-o  he  was,  aa  wo  all  believe,  as  evidently 
derivei]  from  God.  Salmon,  in  the  above  genealogy  of  Diivid,  is  a 
ii;inie  ill  tlie  old  Iaiigu:i;^e  wliicb  may  have  beea  ii  historical  (not 
spoken)  equivalent  for  David;  it  ia  the  Oaolic  Cnliim  or  Columin 
ID  tlio  commoa  name  Malcolm.  Colum  or  Colurnun  raeaas  a  dove 
or  peuw,  and  so  isequtvuleut  in  t ho  Gaelic  to  Daebhaodh  (D:iobh= 
dove)  and  Selhaoh  j  and  in  the  Pbceniciaii  it  had  another  form 
which  came  into  Euglieb  as  Alwiilom,  meaning  son  of  pcjico  or 
fntlier  of  poave,  for  in  the  old  liinguage  ab  h;id  the  meiining  of  son 
as  well  as  father.  Latin,  Culnmba  (a  dove)  Abcnhim  =  Absalom. 
I  would  not,  hiiwevci',  consider  it  at  all  unlikely  th;it  Bevenil  huka 
were  omitted  iathis  geucaiogy  of  D-ivid,  which  appear  necessary 
to  fill  up  tbn  entire  space  between  him  and  Judah,the  son  of  Israel 
and,  ou  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  sojourn,  6o 
culled,  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  period 
of  215  years  should  not  be  sufficient  for  the  longest  genealogy  we 
have  met  with  for  that  Bujoom,  namely,  that  of  Joshua,  taken  as  we 
hnveexpliiined  it. 

This  need  not  prevent  uh  from  understanding  that  there  may 
have  been  other  Shepherd  races  wbieh  dominated  in  Egypt,  and 
tliis  for  long  periods,  who  were  of  kindred  race  to  the  Israelites; 
but  it  would  Kccm  plain  from  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  Josepbns 
and  Euscbius  on  tho  subject,  that  tbose  Shepherds  whom  they  rep- 
resent as  beginning  to  dominate  over  Egypt,  first,  under  King 
Saites  or  Salitca  ( Lhe  viceroy)  and  whose  descendants  were  put  out 
of  that  country  by  Tuthmosis  III.  were  the  people  underHood  as 
thelsraelites  of  lhe  Exodua.  They  are  represented  by  thcjie  tw  > 
writers  named  as  well  us  by  Africanua  an,  perse,  the  Shepherd  kingfs  of 
Egypt  and  at  tho  same  time  as  Plioenieiim  brothers  at  tiieir  begin- 
ning. To  say  with  Wilkinson  or  any  other  that  "Joseph  wis  in 
Eg}'pt  in  the  age  of  these  kings,"  I  would  consider  to  he  uncalled 
for  in  the  case,  as  they  themselves  Bet  it  forth;  for  by  tho  repre- 
sentation they  all  give  of  the  beginning  of  tho  Shepherd  dynasty 
either  Joseph  himself  was  Saitea  oc  Salites,  then  first,  or  rathei 
second  king,  or  the  Shepherd  dynasty  is  not  woi-th  consideratinn 
in  connection  with  the  Biblical  representation  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  of  tho  Israelites. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  you  must  have  noticed  in  the  lists  I 
have  already  given  of  tho  first  18  dynasties,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
UiffercLice  in  what  has  been  written  by  the  different  authors  upon 
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this  subject  of  the  Shepherd  kings ;  it  is  expedient  that  we  keep  this 
subject  in  view  until  we  get  all  the  light  we  can  upon  it  before 
dropping  it. 

«<  The  Middle  Empire/*  says  Bansen  (Egypt  1. 133),  **  ooonpies 
the  period  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  dynasties  inclusive  and  the 
measure  of  its  duration  is  that  of  the  Shepherd  dominion.  The 
Theban  and  Choite  kings  were  contemporaneous  with  the  Shepherds 
and  with  each  other."  This  is  Bunsen's  hypothesis  and  the  period 
of  his  Middle  empire  he  supposed  to  have  covered  a  little  over  nine 
centuries. 

Speaking  of  the  lists  and  chronology  of  Manetho,  he  says :  **  We 
know  that  he  assigned  3555  years  to  the  whole  empire,  of  which  13 
centuries  in  round  numbers  belonged  to  the  Old,  9  te  the  Middle 
and  12  to  the  New.'*  (Id.  134).  Before  we  get  through  we  will, 
doubtless,  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  Manetho  is  responsible 
for  those  figures  or  not. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  all  the  copies,  purporting  to  be  from  Ma-^ 
netho,  unless  that  of  Eusebius,  the  first  Shepherd  kings  are  repre- 
sented as  six  in  number,  generally  as  Phcenicians  and  brothers. 
Bunson  says,  however,  that  the  number  six  is  nowhere  mentioned 
in  the  original  in  connection  with  them ;  but  he  must  have  forgotten 
himself  in  making  this  statement,  for  he  never  saw  the  original 
unless  through  Josephus,  Africanus  aud  Eusebius,  and  never  saw 
the  latter  two,  as  to  Egypt,  unless  through  Syncellus.  Eusebius, 
however,  specifies  only  4  names  of  Shepherd  kings,  the  first  of 
whom  be  makes  Saites,  that  is  Seth ;  and  I  have  suspected  that, 
perhaps,  the  reason  the  number  6  came  to  be  associated  with  their 
beginning  was  that  one  meaning  of  Seth  or  Sech  in  the  old  Gaelic 
language  is  six,  Sheth  in  Chaldaic  being  sixth;  and  the  meaning  of 
the  name  of  their  first  king  might  have  given  rise  to  the  number 
being  associated  with  their  name? 

In  what  is  called  the  Laterculus  of  Egpytian  kings  by  Syncellus 
I  find  the  following :  — 

Years, 

1.  *'  Silitis,  the  26th  king  of  Egypt,  reigned     ....     19 
He  was  the  first  of  the  six  of  the  17th  dy- 
nasty in  Manetho. 

2.  Baion,  the  27th  king  of  Egypt,  reigned 44 

3.  Apachnas,  the  28th  king  of  Egypt,  reigned  .     •     .     .     36 

4.  Aphophis,  the  29th     ««<♦<«  <«         ....     61 
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Some  say  that  this  taao  was  the  first  that 
was  called  Pharaoh,  and  that  in  the  fourth 
yearof  his  reign  Joseph  came  into  Egypt,  a 
slave  :  that  he,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  rei^, 
ooiistituteilJoscpb  lord  of  Egypt  and  of  all  • 

bis  iloQiiuiona,  because  he  had  explained  to 
him  the  purport  of  hi3droani,and  because, 
through  experience,  he  c^ine  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  its  divine  signification.  But,  in- 
deed, the  Holy  Scriptures  call  the  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  contemporary  with  Abra- 
ham, Pharaoh." 

Yean. 

5.  Sethos,  30th  king,  reigned 50 

6.  Kertos,  3l8t      •'         '*  . «9 

7.  Aaeth,  32d         "         "  20 

This  man  adopted  the  system  of    Intercallary  months  for  the 

years,  and,  in  his  time,  as  they  say,  he  used  the  year  of  365  days  ; 
the  Egyptians  hitherto  having  meiisured  the  year  by  360  days.  In 
his  reign  the  bull  Apia  was  deified."  There  is  no  intimation  here 
of  any  instability  about  the  government,  and  still  less  that  this  king 
Aaeth  was  of  a  foreign  dynasty  to  Elgypt;  ca  the  contrary  things 
appear  in  a  quiet  and  normal  national  condition. 

The  next  he  gives  is  "Ainosis  also  called  Tethmosis,"  the  first 
of  the  18th  dynasty  in  all  the  other  lieta,  whom  he  marks  33rd  in 
his  list  and  then  goes  on  with  the  names  of  the  18th  dynasty  as  in 
Africanus  and  the  other  lists  generally.  He,  therefore,  has  7  kings 
of  the  Shepherd  dynasty  instead  of  6,  as  in  Africanua  and  Jose- 
phoe,  or  4  as  in  Eusobins;  and  for  theae  7  he  gives  an  aggregate 
of  259  years,  the  number  to  a  unit  which  Africanus  gives  to  his 
18tb  dynasty,  reckoning  15  kings.  A  person  would  think,  then, 
there  must  be  aomcthing  arbitrary  or  inventive  at  the  foundation 
of  this  Shepherd  dynasty  story  and  might  aak,  did  this  Shepherd 
dynasty  or  those  Shepherd  dynasties  which  they  write  about  have 
un  existence  de  facto  or  did  they  exist  only  on  paper,  every  one 
who  has  written  on  the  subject  having  it  in  a  different  way  than  the 
others  concerning  them  ?  Wait  a  while,  my  inquirer.  The  subject 
needs  more  investigation,  mure  discussion,  and  will,  doubtless,  be- 
come more  lucid  as  to  the  result.  I  will,  however,  give  you  Syn- 
celluB  farther  through  the  sixteeD  names,  which  moat  of  the  old 
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lists  yet  set  down  as  of  the  18th  dynasty,  since  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  much  light  is  needed. 

Teart. 

1 .  Amasis,  also  called  Tethmosis,  38d  King 26 

2.  Chebron,  84th  King 13 

3.  Amenophis,  35tli  King 15 

4.  Amenes,  36tli  King II 

5.  Mispbragmouthosis 87tli  King  16 

6.  Misphres 88th    *«      23 

7.  Tuthmosis 89th    «      89 

8.  Amenophis 40th    "      34 

This  same  Amenophis  is  thought  to  have  been  that  Mem- 
non,  whose  voice  was  heard  in  stone:  which  stone^ 
in  the  aftertimes  Cambyses,  the  Persian,  cat  down,  sup* 
posing  there  was  sorcery  in  it,  as  Polvainos,  the  Athe- 
nian has  recorded  in  his  history. 

Concerning  the  Ethiopians;  whence  they  were  and  whert 
they  lived. 

Ethiopians,  having  come  from  the  river  Indus,  settled  in 
Egypt. 

9.  Oros 4l8t  King  48 

10.  Achencheres 42d  "  25 

11.  Athoris 43d  "  29 

12.  Chencheres 44th  «  26 

13.  Acherres 45th  "  38 

14.  Armaios,  also  called  Danaus 46th  "  9 

16.  Rameses 47th  "  *)S 

16.  Amenophis 48th     "        8 

17.  Thuoris 49th     **       17 

The  ninth  in  succession  from  this  last  he  makes  to  be  another 
**  Thuoris,"  and  **  the  Polybus  of  Homer  in  whose  time  Troy  was 
taken,"  and  *'  by  whom  Menelaus,  while  wandering  about  with 
Helen  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  was  entertained."  The  10th  in 
succession  from  this  last,  or  the  68th  king  of  his  list,  is  Petoubastes, 
*' during  whose  reign,"  he  says,  *' the  first  Olympiad  was  cele- 
brated," 776  B.  C." 

So  far  I  deemed  it  expedient  to  giv^e  you  this  independent  list  of 
Geo.  Syncellus,  a  Byzantine  monk,  said  to  have  been  vice-bishop 
of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  flourished  about  800  A.  D.  He  ed- 
ited the  epitomes  of  Manetho's  Egyptian  history  made  by  Afri- 
canus  and  Eusebius  ;  and  gave  us  a  list  himself  in  this  which  lie 
calls  his  Laterculus.  Ho  airiees  with  Eusebius  in  making  his 
Shepherds  to  begin  with  the  17th  dynasty,  while  Africanus  makes 
them  to  boirin  with  the  15th.  Moreover,  instead  of  beginning 
with  6  kings  as  Africauus,  he   so  places  7  that  nobody  can  doubt 
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that  he  means  to  have  them  understood  as  being  meant  for  seven 
Shepherd  kings.  A  person  would  be  apt  to  think  he  bad  con- 
founded his  Aseth,  the  last  of  the  seven,  with  Amosis,  the  first  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  but  somebody  has  understood  him  as  making 
Amosis  to  have  been  son  of  Aseth. 

But  now,  if,  as  Bunsen  says,  the  Middle  Period  of  Egyptian  His- 
tory, occupying  the  time  from  the  13th  to  the  18th  dynasty  be  dis- 
tinctively *«  the  Shepherd  Period,"  the  *'  The  ban  and  Choite  kings 
being  contemporaneous  with  the  Shepherds  and  with  each  other," 
and  lasting  about  922  years;  and  if  (^seeing  that  Bunsen  appears  to 
have  had  a  better  opinion  of  the  integrity  or  ability  of  Africanus 
than  of  either  Eusebius  or  Syncellus),  we  are  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  statements  of  Africanus,  should  we  not  first  rather 
exercise  our  judgment  on  the  statements  given  by  both,  in  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  do  so,  and  then  incline  to  the  side  which  we  judge 
to  have  the  greatest  amount  of  probability  in  its  favor,  without 
being  governed  by  prejudice  or  partiality?  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  preferable  course  for  us  to  pursue.  Let  us,  then,  have 
the  data  given  by  Africanus  for  this  period,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Tears. 
14th  Dynasty 76  Choite    Kings  184 

16th        *«  6  Shepherd     *«    284 

16th        "  32         "  «*     618 

17th       *<  43  Theban  and  48  Shepherd  Kings,  contemporaneous    161 

Total - 1137 

Here,  supposing  we  are  to  make  the  addition  of  the  figures  as 
they  stand,  we  should  have  a  period  of  1137  years  represented  by 
157  successive  kings,  which  would  leave  the  average  length  of 
reign  for  the  whole  period  to  have  been  7^  years.  If,  however, 
we  take  the  average  lengths  of  the  reign  for  the  dynasties  sepa- 
rately in  this  period  we  shall  have  for  the  14:th  dynasty  a  little  over 
2|  years;  for  the  15th,  47|  years;  for  the  16th  about  16  years; 
and  for  the  17th,  S^years. 

Notwithstanding  Bunsen's  fairly  good  opinion  of  Africanus  he 
did  not  agree  with  his  data  for  this  period,  and  no  wonder,  for  it 
is  seen  here  the  average  lengths  of  reign  for  the  different  dynasties 
and  for  the  individual  kings  of  those  dynasties  for  this  period  are 
so  disproportionate  as  to  be  altogether  unreasonable.  The  investi- 
gator will  easily  conclude  that  the  actual  state  of  the  facts  could 
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hardly  have  been  as  they  would  seem  to  have  been  represented  by 
Af  ricanus  for  that  period  in  Egypt. 

Let  us  now  take  the  statements  of  Eosebius  for  that  period  and 
nation,  which  are  as  follows :  — 

Yean* 

Uth  Dynasty 76  Cholte  KiDgs  484 

16th       <* —  Theban     «    350 

16th        "  5       "  ««     190 

17th       "         4  Shepherd  "     108 

Total 1027 

In  the  aggregate  number  of  years  here  given  by  Ensebius  for 
this  period  there  are  110  years  less  than  Africanus  would  appear 
to  give  and  100  years  more  than  what  Bunsen  allows  for  it.  As 
the  number  of  kings  for  the  fifteenth  dynasty  is  not  stated  in  Ense- 
bius nor  in  Syncellus  on  Eusebius,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give 
the  average  length  of  reign  for  the  whole  period.  But  we  can  give 
it  for  the  .  separate  dynasties  so  far  as  the  other  three  dynasties  for 
the  period  are  concerned.  For  the  14th  dynasty,  as  according  to 
Eusebius,  the  length  of  the  average  reign  would  be  a  little  less 
than  6^  years;  for  the  16th  dynasty  38  years;  and  for  the  17th 
25|  years.  The  absence  of  the  number  of  kings  for  the  15th 
dynasty  in  Eusebius,  where  Africanus  has  his  six  Shepherds,  might 
cause  some  to  suspect  that  this  is  truly  a  **  Shepherd  period  "  and 
that  Eusebius  does  not  represent  things  as  he  found  them  here,  but 
as  he  made  them  to  appear  himself.  It  may,  however,  turn  out 
that  one  of  them  was  as  true  as  the  other  in  so  far  at  least  as  that 
the  kings  they  were  writing  about  were  of  or  sprung  from  the  shep- 
herd stock.  However,  the  mind  will  be  likelv  to  incline  here  to 
Africanus  and  by  consideration  and  comparison  of  the  data  in  the 
exhibits  will  conclude  it  more  probable  that  the  •*  Phoenician  Shep- 
herds "  of  Africanus  succeeded  directly  to  their  predecessors  in  the 
government  and  that  the  15th  and  16th  dynasties  could  have  been 
Diospolitan  or  Theban  (as  Eusebius  has  them  to  be)  only  in  the 
sense  of  their  being  kings  of  all  Egypt  (this  even  by  conquest)  and 
being  in  occupation  of  Thebes. 

Bunsen,  however,  has  the  Shepherds  to  be  the  15th  and  16th 
dynasties.  The  17th  he  makes  to  be  Theban,  doubtless,  under- 
stiinding  with  Africanus,  a  divided  government  for  the  period 
between  contemporary  Theban  aud  Shepherd  dynasties,  as  he  calls 
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all  this  period,  as  mentioned  before  "  tlie  Hykaoa  period,"  and  sup- 
poses its  duration  to  have  been  about  922  years. 

The  exhibit  shows  Africanus  to  agree  belter  with  Josephus  than 
does  Eusebius.  In  quoting  Manetho,  in  regard  to  the  Hyksoa,  Jose- 
phus ropreseiits  him  to  eay ;  *'  Those  people  wliora  we  have  before 
named  kings  and  called  Shepherds  also,  and  their  desceudauts,  kept 
possession  of  Egypt  for  511  years'."  "  That,"  after  these  things, 
"  the  kings  of  Thebais  and  of  the  other  parts  of  Egypt  made  aa 
insurrection  against  the  Shepherds  and  that  thereupon  a  terrible 
and  protracted  war  took  place  between  them."  Would  this  period 
of  mutual  warfare  not  refer  to  the  period  of  151  years  given  by 
Africanus  to  his  17th  dynasty,  of  divided  empire  between  his  Sbep* 
herds  and  Thebans?  If  there  were  a  divided  empire  for  151  years 
the  opposing  houses  would  most  likely  have  contended  with  each 
other  betimes  for  the  dynasty  of  the  entire  country  and  so  the 
affray  would  have  gone  on.  "He"  (Manetho)  "says  further, 
that  under  a  king  whose  name  was  Misphragmuthoais,  the 
Shepherds  were  by  him  subdued,  and,  indeed,  driven  out  of 
the  other  parts  of  Egypt,  and  were  shut  up  in  a  place  that 
contained  10,000  ai^res;  this  place  was  named  Avaris:  that  the 
Shepherds  built  a  wall  round  all  this  place,  which  was  a  lai^e 
and  strong  wall,  and  this  in  order  to  keep  all  thoir  possessions 
and  their  prey  within  a  place  of  stren<:;th;  but  that  Tuthmosb,  the 
ion  of  Misphragmuthosis  made  an  attempt  to  take  them  by  force 
and  by  siege  with  480,000  men  to  lie  round  about  them  ;  but  that 
upon  his  despair  of  taking  the  place  by  that  siege  they  came  to  a 
composition  with  them  that  they  should  leave  Egypt  and  go  with- 
out any  harm  being  done  them,  whithersoever  thoy  would ;  and 
that  after  this  agreement  was  made  they  went  away  with  their  whole 
families  and  effects,  not  fewer  in  number  than  240,000,  and  took 
their  journey  from  Egypt  through  the  wilderness  for  Syria;  but 
that  as  they  were  in  fear  of  the  Assyrians,  who  had  then  the 
dominion  over  Asia,  they  built  a  city  in  the  country  which  is  now 
called  Judaea  and  that  large  enough  to  contain  this  great  number 
of  men  and  called  it  Jerusalem,"  Josephus  "^ays  again:  "Now 
Manetho  m  another  book  of  his  says  that  '  this  nation  thus  called 
Shepherds  were  also  called  captives  in  their  sacred  books.'  And 
this  account  of  his  is  the  truth,  for  herding  of  sheep  was  the  occupa- 
tion of  our  ancestors  in  the  most  ancient  times  and  as  they  led  such 
a  wandering  life  in  herding  sheep  they  were  called  shepherds. 
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Nor  was  it  without  reason  that  they  were  called  captires  by  the 
Egyptians,  for  Joseph,  one  of  our  ancestors,  told  the  king  of  Egypt 
that  he  was  a  captive  and  afterwards  sent  for  his  brethren  to  come 
into  Egypt  by  the  king's  permission ;  but  as  for  those  matters  I 
shall  make  a  more  exact  inquiry  about  them  elsewhere;"  which 
promised  inquiry  is  not  now  extant,  if  it  was  ever  made. 

Now  whoever  those  so  called  Snepherds  were  or  from  whatsoever 
human  stock  derived,  it  is  seen  in  the  above  quotation  that  Jose- 
phus,  a  Jewish  priest,  recognized  in  them  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
We  learn  from  this,  then,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  were  de- 
rived from  Egypt,  the  land  of  Cbem  or  Shem,  to  Judaea,  with  the 
reasonable  supposition  lying  beyond  that  the  ancestors  of  those  an* 
cestors  were  derived  in  some  preceding  age  to  Egypt  from  the  same 
northeastern  regions  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  parts. 

It  is  seen  also  in  this  same  quotation  from  Josephus  that  those 
so  called  shepherds,  ancestors  of  the  Jews,  left  Egypt  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  340,000  in  the  time  of  King  Tuthmosis ;  the  son  of 
Misphragmuthosis.  This  Tuthmosis  I  find  to  be  Rameses  II,  or  his 
son,  who  was  separated  in  time  some  530  years  at  least  from  the 
Tuthmosis  referred  to  by  Josephus;  and  this  whether  or  not  any 
Exodus  of  Shepherds  took  place  in  those  reigns.  But,  now,  if  this 
240,000  men  were  armed,  and  accompanied  by  women  and  children, 
they  would  have  certainly  presented  a  terrible  aspect  as  they  marched 
by  Idumaea  and  up  through  southern  Judaea  under  the  renowned 
conqueror  Tuthmosis :  but,  in  the  state  of  the  case,  such  a  supposition 
is  inadmissible ;  for  Moses,  with  perhaps  four  times  the  number  of 
Israelites,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  must  have  been  march- 
ing and  counter-marching  contemporarily  to  Sinai,  through  the 
wilderness,  skirting  the  borders  of  Edom,  Midian  and  Moab,  to 
Mount  Horeb  and  Mount  Hor  and  Mount  Pisgah  during  forty  years, 
while  young  Jo8hua  was  being  disciplined  and  exercised  for  the 
command  in  the  war  which  would  give  them  the  possession  of  Pal- 
estine and  a  continued  victory  over  the  Canaanitish  race  of  giants. 
This  quotation  from  Josephus,  therefore,  gives  us  two  items, 
first,  the  derivation  of  the  Jewish  nation  and,  secondly,  the  name 
of  the  king  in  whose  reign,  according  to  Josephus'  opinion,  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt  took  place.  In  regard  to  the  data  which 
Manetho  may  have  left  relatini^  to  the  Shepherds,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  Eyptian  history,  since  we  have  now  no  access  to 
that  author*s  works,  excepting   through  the  intermediary  of  his 
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epitomists,  bis  worka  otbwiee  baving  loag  ago  disappenred,  it 
would  Beem  tbe  most  natural  if  not  the  most  correct  course  to 
keep  nearest  to  tbe  records  of  tbose  of  bis  epitomists  who  were 
nesirest  iu  time  to  him.  Josephus,  therefore)  comes  first.  Afncanus 
second. 

If,  then,'  there  be  anything  in  what  Josephus  says  or  if  he 
has  correctly  quoted  Manetho,  wo  would  naturally  andcrstand 
Manetho  as  informing  us  that  tbe  Shepherd  race  dominated 
Egypt  for  511  years.  The  words  are:  "These  people,  whom 
we  have  before  named  kings  and  called  Shepherds  also,  and  their 
descendants,  kept  possession  of  Egypt  for  511  years."  This  in- 
cludes, of  course,  the  aggregate  of  the  reigns  of  the  six  kings  first 
mentioned,  which  as  put  down  in  the  ditTerent  authorities  would 
give  the  six  an  average  reign  of  from  forty-two  to  forty-seven  years, 
a  result  not  consistent  with  historical  experience.  Tbe  sum  given 
by  Africanus  ia  518  years,  which  is  evidently  a  slight  variation  of 
the  same  number,  for  tbe  same  period  for  which  he  has  thirty-two 
Shepherd  kings.  Theu  the  latter  gives  for  151  yeara  forty-three 
Shepherd  kings  and  an  equal  number  of  Thebans  ooiitemporury ; 
data  which  Josephus  does  not  give,  but  might  be  thought  to  imply 
in  tbe  time  of  war  which  he  represents  to  exist  ia  this  interval,  in 
these  words:  "The  kings  of  Thebes  and  of  the  other  parts  of 
Egypt  made  iusurrectiou  against  the  Shepherds  and  a  terrible  and 
protracted  war  had  place  between  them."  This  might  he  most 
naturally  understood  in  the  way  represented  iu  Africanus,  that  for 
151  years  two  governments  were  established  in  Egypt,  betimes  con- 
tending with  each  other  for  the  monarchy,  or  sole  sovereignty,  the 
one  baving  its  administrative  offices  at  Thebes,  tbe  other,  perhaps, 
at  Memphis,  or  Herakleopolis,  i.e.,  Sethrum,  doubtless,  the  city 
called  Sais,  lu  the  Setbroite  Nome. 

Manetho,  through  Josephus,  further  says  :  "That  under  a  king 
whose  name  was  Misphragmuthosis  the  Shepherds  were  subdued 
and  were  driven  out  of  all  other  purts  of  Egypt,  but  were  shut  up 
in  a  place  that  contained  10,0t)0  acres ;  this  place  was  called 
Avaris."  This  would  indicate  that  tbe  capital  city  of  the  Shep- 
herds bad  been  Memphis,  uotil  the  time  of  the  father  of  Tuthmosis 
in,  so  that  they  would  have  bad  Avaris  or  Sethrum,  as  their  cap- 
ital city,  for  only  a  part  of  one  reign. 

Having,  therefore,  the  time  given  definitely  in  Africanus  for  that 
double  dynasty,  the  17th,  and  knowing  definitely  by  the  lists  that 
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Tuthmosis,  the  son  of  Misphragmutbosis*  is  the  7th  ruler  of  the 
immediately  suooeeding  18th  dyaasty,  what  we  have  to  do  in  find- 
ing from  the  data  given  the  length  of  time  this  Shepherd  race  was 
in  Egjrpt,  is  to  add  the  years  of  the  18th  dynasty,  given  to  the 
reigns,  up  to  the  year  in 'which  he  succeeded  in  having  the  Shep* 
herds  go  up  and  build  Jerusalem,  and  add  the  arocTunt  to  the 
aggregate  already  obtained,  namely,  518  +  151  +  126  =  795  = 
600  +  195  years.  This  calculation  would  have  the  effect  (granting 
the  claim  of  Josephus  to  the  Shepherds  being  his  ancestors,  and  his 
own  reckoning  of  the  reigns  of  the  18th  dynasty  down  to  Tuthmr^ 
sis  ni,  to  be  correct),  of  adding  another  patriarchal  cycle  to 
the  three  weeks  of  cycles  we  find  elsewhere,  for  the  interval 
from  Adam  to  Christ.  I  take  the  18th  dynasty  here,  as  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  for  Africanus  does  not  appear  to  have  stated 
the  length  of  reign  of  its  first  king,  while  Josephus  has  put  down 
for  him  25  vears  and  4  months :  — 

Trs,  Mo9. 

1.  Tathmosis  ly  According  to  JoaephuB 25        8 

S.  Chebron,               "         "         ".        18 

8.  Amenophls,          "         "          *«        20         7 

4.  Amesis  (Sister),  "         "          "        21         9 

5.  Mephres,              "         "          *•          13         9 

6.  Misphragmnthosis,         *<          <* 25  10 

7.  Tuthmosis,                      *•          **        9         8 

Total, 129        3 

Of  this  sum  I  take  126  years,  leaving  the  departure  of  the  Shep- 
herds to  have  taken  place  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tuthmo- 
sis, called  the  Third.  A  person  might  think  there  was  one  name 
too  many  in  this  list,  and  that  the  13  years  given  to  Chebron  should 
be  added  to  the  25  years  and  8  months  given  to  Tuthmosis  I,  or 
that  the  sum  given  to  said  Tuthmosis  should  be  added  to  Chebron's. 
This  of  itself,  would  make  no  difference  in  the  numerical  result  and 
it  may  be  as  well  as  it  is,  for  Chebron  is  only  a  substitutional  form 
for  the  real  one. 

If  some  might  argue  that  the  above  item  of  195  years  should  be 
215,  understanding  with  Josephus,  the  Shepherd  Kings  to  have 
been  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  then  I  may  say  that  the  reckoning  of 
795  years  in  the  one  case  or  195  in  the  other  is  from  the  death  of 
Joseph  ;  but  if  the  20  years  of  the  life  of  Joseph  after  his  father 
came   into  Egypt  should  be  required,  which,  however,  is  already 
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oontained  in  the  aggregate  of  the  numbers  given  to  the  ptitriarcbs 
from  Adam  to  Joseph  inclosive  ia  my  reokoaing,  nnder  that  head, 
then  tliat  20  j'eurs  can  atill  bo  drawn  from  the  reign  of  Tutlim"- 
Bis  III.,  whoBe  reiga  in  Syncellue'  Laterculiis  is  put  down  at  39 
years,  instead  of  9  as  in  Josephus.  Absolutely,  according  to  this 
reckoning,  the  Israelitos  would  buve  been  in  Egypt  815  years 
after  the  entrance  of  Jacob  into  that  country;  there  is,  therefore, 
Qo  need  of  reckoning  that  20  years  ia  twice  as  my  proceeding 
bere,  in  relation  to  that  elsewhere,  will  be  easily  apprehensible. 

As  then  we  have  it  established,  according  to  one  set  of  author- 
ities, that  the  time  intervening  between  the  entrance  of  the  Shej>- 
herds  into  Egypt  under  their  first  Prince  Saitcs,  and  their  much 
beard  of  exodua  therefrom  in  the  time  of  Tetiimosis  III.,  was  815 
years,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  inquire  whether  there  ia  a  good  reason 
to  believe  these  Shepherds  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Jacob, 
who  went  down  into  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Joseph.  The  fact  that 
their  first  prince  in  Egypt  was  called  Saites,  Seth  (Salitis  or  the 
viceroy)  might  indicate  him  to  have  been  identical  with  him  whom 
the  Scriptures  call  Joneph ;  for  Seph  ia  another  form  for  Setb,  as 
Greek  Hippos,  root  Hip,  is  equivalent  to  Gaelic  Each,  root  Eich,  a 
borse,  the  eaaie  root,  the  ch  mutating  with  ph.  Seth,  Seph,  appears  as 
phis  iu  Memphis,  Remphie,  for  Meoes  (Meu-Seth)  R:imses  (Raam- 
Seth),  etc.  The  star  Sirins,  the  dog-star,  is  called  also  by  the 
Egyptians,  Soth,  or  Seth  or  Seph.  The  pre6x  Jo  would  in  this 
compound  mean  son.  It  might  also  be  considered  as  a  repetition 
of  the  root,  for  among  the  Egyptians  it  was  ouo  of  the  ntmos  of 
Hercules  or  the  Sun;  but  Joseph  would  mean  literiilly  Pharaoh, 
Phra-ao:=Ao-Seph  or  Joseph.  So  much  for  the  name,  whether  or 
not  there  be  anything  in  this.  Salatis  is  said  to  mean  viceroy  or 
one  who  acts  in  annther's  place;  would  Josephus  have  given  the 
patriarcb  Joseph  this  appellation  as  intending  to  imply  by  it  his 
office  of  viceroy  for  Pharaoh?  For  me  to  enter  into  an  explaniition 
of  the  names  of  the  other  Shepherd  Kings  that  are  given  is  unneo- 
esssary,  siuco  they  are  much  varied  in  their  forms  as  they  appear 
in  the  difTorent  authorities. 

If,  bowever,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  think  they 
bave  good  ground  for  asiiuming  the  Bojourn  of  the  children  of 
Israel  iu  Egypt  to  bo  identical  with  that  of  the  Phcenecian  Shepherd 
dynasty  and  to  have  lasted  only  215  years,  they  have  for  their  chron- 
ological data  to  depend  upon  Euaebius ;   but  even  so  they  cannot 
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go  altogether  with  him,  as  he  made  the  exodus  to  take  place  in  the 
third  reign,  or  about  70  years  after  it  did  take  place,  as  according 
to  what  we  have  seen  in  Josephus. 

But,  taking  Eusebius'  computation  for  the  reigns  of  his  four 
Shepherds  of  the  17th  djnastj,  which  is  103  years,  and  adding 
thereto  from  the  list  of  Eusebiud  down  to,  say,  the  fifth  year  of 
Tuthmosis  III.,  we  shall  have  103+102=205  years,  from  which 
we  can  safely,  in  consideration  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  numerical 
quantities  in  those  authorities,  take  10  and  leave  195  years  for  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Joseph. 

If,  instead  of  subtracting  10  from  the  205  years,  down  to  the 
fifth  year  of  Tethmosis  III.,  we  should  add  10  to  that  number, 
which  we  can  do  as  in  the  other  case,  whether  or  not  with  the  same 
justness,  then  we  have  215  years  for  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  after  the  entrance  to  Egypt  of  Jacob.  To  this  last  change , 
however,  I,  with  the  calculation  I  have  already  made  out,  taking 
in  the  whole  life  of  Joseph  to  his  death,  need  not  be  a  party. 

Now,  the  difference  in  the  time  the  Shepherds  are  represented  as 
having  sojourned  in  Egypt  by  those  authorities  arises  from  the 
places  these  Shepherd  dynasts  occupy  in  their  lists  and  the  number 
of  years  placed  to  the  credit  of  their  dominancy  or  sojourn.  Bun- 
sen  having  his  own  synchronistic  system  fully  in  view  heartily 
concurs  in  Syncellus'  accusation  of  Eusebiusfor  arbitrarily  altering 
the  list  of  Manetho,  as  given  in  Africauus.  •*  That  these  foreign 
kings,"  says  Bunsen,  formed  the  17th  dynasty  is  a  fiction  of  Euse- 
bius,  who  is  on  that  account  fairly  charged  by  Syncellus  with  falsi- 
fication of  the  lists.  As  regards  names  and  years  of  reigns  they  are 
treated  with  the  same  procrustean  license."     (Egypt  1,223). 

It  may  be  that  both  Syncellus  and  Bunsen  were  too  severe  in 
their  accusations  of  the  bishop  of  Cesarea.  They  may  not  have 
sufficiently  reflected  that  this  mighty  theologian  and  diplomatist  of 
the  days  and  empire  of  the  great  Constantine  must  have  had  very 
much  work  to  do  in  the  theological  field,  aside  from  examining  into 
the  chronology  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  empires  ;  and,  that,  in 
his  perplexing  and  laborious  circumstances,  he  may  have  judged  it 
to  be  his bounden  duty,  in  the  then  very  varied  state  of  polytheism, 
to  have  all  chronologies  to  square,  with  the  Biblical  as  derived  from 
the  Rabbis,  and,  which  he,  doubtless,  judged  had  been  very  care- 
fully computed  and  prepared  by  them  during  a  long  series  of  ages. 
The  requirements  of  our  age  are  very  perceptibly  different  from 
those  of  the  age  of  Eusebius. 
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MANBTBO,  TBE  SBBSXNTTS  AND  BIS  WOBES. 

Hanetho,  the  E^ptiau  historian,  who  wag  known  to  the  ancients 
as  a  pnest  of  Sebenn^tus,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  iu  the  reign  and 
estimation  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  his  successor  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
pbus.  It  ia  reniiukud  thut  this  niiin,  whom  all  the  ancient  anthori- 
tios  mentioned  with  deference,  this  historian  endowed,  if  Aelian 
speak  traly  (H.  A.  x.  16)  with  consummate  wisdom  is  became 
almost  a  mythological  personage,  with  whom  men  have  ceased  to 
connect  any  clearand  definite  idea  of  poraonalily.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  epitomists,  hia  works  have 
disappeared  in  time  while  his  fiime  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by 
the  indifference  or  fraud  of  modern  commentators. 

Tilts  man,  whose  name  in  the  old  Egyptian,  it  is  said,  would  be 
pronounced  Thothoia,  owes  his  reputation  principally  to  having 
been  the  first  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  upon  religion 
and  philosophy  as  well  as  upon  chronology  aud  history,  using  the 
Greek  language,  as  tlie  medium  for  the  elucidation  of  his  nativesub- 
jeets,  especially  the  Sacred  Books. 

Before  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  no  native  Egyptian  work  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  either  upon  their  religion  or  history.  To 
supply  the  deficiency  in  each  of  these  branches,  Manedio  under- 
took and  so  well  succeeded  that  ho  thereby  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
research,  not  only  of  theGreeka  but  of  the  Egyptians  themselves. 

*'  Miinetbo,  the  Egyptian,"  says  Eusebius,  "  not  only  reduced  the 
Egyptian  history  into  a  Greek  form,  but  also  their  entire  system  of 
theology,  in  hia  treatise  entitled  the  Sacred  Book,  as  well  asin  other 
works."  Theodoret,in  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  de- 
scribes him  !i3  the  author  of  a  mythological  work  or  wurks  concerning 
Isis  and  Osiris,  Apis  and  Serapia  and  the  other  Egyptian  deitiea. 
Suidan,  also,  who  had  access  to  genuine  sources,  ascribes  to  him 
physologicftl  and  astronomical  works,  and  quotes  Manetho'a  woi-k 
on  the  preparation  of  the  sacred  incense,  the  genuine  character 
of  which  has  never  admitted  of  any  doubt. 

There  were,  however,  either  in  his  oivn  age  or  very  close  after 
him,  some  who  usurped  his  name,  not:ibly  the  author  of  the 
"  Apostelmata"  and  of  the  hook  on  the  "  Dog  Star." 

In  the  Preface  of  his  work  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  Egyptian  doctrine  concerning  the  Gods,  and  justice, 
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moral  precepts  anu  civil  institutions ,  according  to  ^Manetho,  the 
Sebennyte,  and  the  younger  Hecataeus  of  Abdera»  the  friend  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  As  he  was  for  a  good  part  of  his  life  con- 
temporary with  Manetho  and  frequented  the  same  court  he  had 
doubtless  read  carefully  that  author's  works  aud  in  what  he  quoted 
would  cite  correctly.  The  title  of  the  work,  which,  it  is  thought* 
Diogenes  only  knew  through  Hecatcsus,  was  a  <<  Compendium  of 
Natural  Philosophy." 

The  description  Diogenes  gives  of  it  is  as  follows :  *<  The  begin- 
ning (the  first  principle  of  things)  is  substance  (SXtj);  from  it  the 
four  elements  afterwards  separated  themselves  and  animals  were 
formed.  The  deities  are  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  the  former  is  called 
Osiris,  the  latter,  Isis.  Their  emblems  are  the  Beetle,  the  Dragon 
(the  Basilisk  supposed)  the  Hawk  and  others.  Statues  and  holy 
places  are  prepared  for  them,  but  the  true  form  of  GK)d  is  unknown. 
The  world  had  a  beginning  and  is  perishable ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  ball.  The  stars  are  fire  and  earthly  things  are  under  their  in- 
fluence. The  moon  is  eclipsed  when  it  crosses  the  shadow  of  the 
earth.  The  soul  endures  and  passes  into  other  bodies.  The  rain  is 
caused  by  a  change  in  the  atmosphere.  Hecataeus  and  Aristagoras 
mention  other  physiological  doctrines.  They  had  laws  also  for 
justice  which  they  ascribed  to  Hermes  (Thoth).  They  paid  divine 
honors  to  useful  animals.  They  claim  the  invention  of  Geometry, 
Astrology  and  Arithmetic."  (Diog.  Lert.  Proem.)  Although  it 
may  be  said  that  this  meagre  exhibit  of  their  system  is  but  a  homely 
outline,  still  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  free  from  those  fantastic 
dreams  which  so  distinguish  some  other  systems  and  are  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  productions  of  the  so-called  Spurious  Manetho. 

According  to  his  usual  practice,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
work,  does  Plutarch  quote  Manetho,  the  Sebennyte.  This  he  does 
in  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  Egyptian  name  Zeus,  Amun,  etc. 
Manetho,  he  tells  us,  interprets  this  last  name  as  signifying  the 
Hidden  God.  lamblichus  gives  the  same  interpretation.  (De 
Mysteriis  VIII.  3,  Pint,  de  Is.  et  Os.  c.  9.  p.  354). 

Manetho  is  quoted  by  Aeiian  in  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
swine's  flesh  was  forbidden  to  the  Egyptian  priests.  The  reason 
he  states  to  be  that  whoever  tastes  sow's  milk  is  attacked  with 
scurvy  and  leprosy.  This  circumstance  is  also  quoted  by  Plutarch 
as  a  reason  why  the  Egyptians  considered  the  hog  an  unclean  animal. 

With  remarkable  sprightliness  and  fullness  of  detail,  reflecting 
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great  intereet  on  the  subject,  doos  the  latter  explain  bow  the  Kipbi, 
the  eacred  iocerise  of  the  Kgyptians,  was  prep:tred  and  mised  during 
the  reading  of  the  pnssages  of  the  Sacred  Books,  which  bore  upon 
it.  Suidaa,  as  before  mentioned,  was  acquainted  with  a  special 
work  of  Itlanetlio  upon  the  Kiphi.  On  two  points  of  the  grcateiit 
importance  in  the  religioua  history  of  Egypt  Plutarch  quotes  the 
authority  of  Manetho.  One  <if  these  relates  to  the  most  prominent 
name  of  Typhoo,  namely,  Seth,  for  he  remarks  tliat  Bcbon  was 
generally  held  to  l)elong  not  prnporly  to  Typhon,  but  to  one  of  bia 
attendants.  From  Manetho  be  also  learned  that  as  the  m:ignet  is 
called  the  bones  of  Horus  so  iron  is  called  by  the  Egyptians  "the 
bones  of  Typhon." 

That  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion  practiced  human  sacrifices  has 
been,  I  believe,  well  ascertaine<l,  and  its  abolition  in  the  time  of  the 
old  empire  makes  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of 
Egypt.  Plutarch  informs  us  how  Manetho  relates  that  in  Eilethyia 
(the  city  of  the  mother  of  Isis)  the  sacrifice  of  the  so-called  Ty- 
phoneans  was  performed  during  the  dog-days,  after  which  the  ashes 
of  the  victims  were  scattered  to  the  wind.  From  Manetbo's  work 
on  Accbteology  and  Devotion  he  doubtlessdrew  this  account.  This 
Bame  work  is  quoted  by  Porphyry  to  tbo  foUowingeCEect :  "  Amos 
ahoUshed  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices  in  Hcliopoli$,  They  were 
formerly  performed  to  Hcru  (the  mother  of  Isis).  The  victims 
were  examined  and  a  seal  was  affixed  to  thcni,  just  as  the  calves, 
<  without  blemish  '  are  now  examined  and  sealed.  Three  were 
sacrificed  daily.  Amos  oixlered  the  same  number  of  wax  figures  to 
be  offered  in  their  stead."*  Sensible  mau  !  In  one  of  his  works, 
that  on  "Ancient  Theology,"  Manetho  described  this  custom,  which 
was  well  known  to  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  especially  Eusobius, 
and  Theodoret.  In  a  critical  estimate  of  the  facts  transmitted  by 
Porphyry,  relative  to  Egyptian  affairs,  it  is  important  for  ua  to 
know  that  he  knew  and  quoted  the  text  of  Munctho.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  accidental  that  everythingwhich  has  been 
drawn  from  the  theological  works  of  Manetho,  by  classical  and 
ecclesiastical  writers  up  to  the  fourth  century,  indicates  u  man  of 
great  sobriety  aud  remarkable  learning,  more  especially  in  the  an- 
tiquities of  his  nation. 

Men  are  now  generally  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
attribute  to  him  any  such  dreamy  imd  necromantic  books,  as  some 
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that  have  been  put  out  under  his  name :  nor  do  they  suspect  that 
this  man,  whom  the  monuments  have  so  far  proved  to  a  good  de- 
gree correct,  would  by  altering  or  misplacing  the  names  of  kings  or 
dynasties  have  left  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  an  empiric  or  a 
deceiver.  They  no  longer  consider  that  they  should  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  mistakes  of  copyists  or  epitomizers  or  for  the 
forgeries  of  systematizing  chronologers,  who  have  had  to  do  with 
his  work. 

Of  Manetho's  historical  work  we  have  a  better  knowledge  than 
of  his  other  works.  It  was  entitled  ^^  Three  Books  of  Egyptian 
History.''  It  was  written  in  good  Greek  and  taken,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  from  the  Egyptian  records.  Josephus  admits 
that  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  popular  legends,  but  where 
he  mentioned  them  did  not  conceal  the* sources  of  his  information. 
From  the  same  testimony  we  know  that  he  refuted  many  statements 
of  Herodotus  concerning  Egyptian  affairs. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Turin  Papyrus,  which  we  shall  speak 
of  hereafter,  it  is  thought  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  render 
the  plan  of  his  work  intelligible.  The  first  volume  is  said  to  have 
contained  the  series  of  ante-historical  dynasties,  that  is,  those  prior 
to  the  thirty  historic  dynasties :  it  began  with  the  dynasties  of  the 
Gods  and  ended  with  those  of  mortal  kings. 

Then  follow  in  the  same  volume  the  first  eleven  historic  dynas- 
ties, so-called. 

The  second  volume  is  said  to  have  began  with  the  12th  and  ended 
with  the  19th  dynasty;  and  the  last  eleven  dynasties  are  said  to 
have  been  comprised  in  the  third  volume. 

That  this  was  the  plan  of  Manetho's  work  we  have  only  the 
word  of  his  epitomists  and  so  have  to  take  that  word  at  what  we 
may  consider  it  worth.  If,  however,  the  arrangement  were  such 
as  is  here  said,  then  his  first  volume  contained  the  mythical  history 
of  Egypt  with  such  part  of  the  history  of  the  old  empire  as  em- 
braced at  least  the  first  26  names  of  the  list  of  Eratosthenes 
(which  I  will  give  farther  on)  brought  forward  (or  backward,  if 
you  will  so  have  it)  and  rendered  somewhat  mythical  by  way  ot 
anticipation  :  for  the  38  names  of  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  consti- 
tute the  Old  Empire  of  Menes  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  so 
called  ;  or,  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  same,  they  constitute  the 
18th,  19th  and  20th  dynasties  ;  that  is  to  say,  these  three  last  men- 
tioned dynasties,  so  called,  when  succinctly  and  fully  expressed » 
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with  no  name  appearing  which  belongs  n  ot  properly  to  the  list  and 
nooe  omitted  which  properly  belongs  there,  represent  what  ia  prop- 
erly uoderstuod  aa  the  Old  Empire  of  Menea,  If  such  arrange- 
ment as  that  given  above  were  the  work  of  M  anetho  and  ho  put  in 
only  to  the  end  of  bis  11th  dynasty,  so  colled,  of  mortal  kings  in 
bis  tirst  volume  ;  then  we  have  to  a  ay  concerning  it  that  such  ar- 
rangement eeema  inconsistent  with  the  real  elate  of  the  case,  even 
in  the  production  of  a  work  of  art ;  for  why  shou  Id  he  have  brought 
eleven  of  the  historic  dynasties  under  a  mythic  c  loud,  so  to  speak, 
and  left  one,  the  twelfth,  to  bask  in  the  historic  sunshine  of  bis 
Second  Book  ? 

Whether  or  not  this  wna  the  arrangement,  or  whether,  if  it  were, 
it  was  altogether  the  work  of  Manetho,  there  ceitniiily  appears 
connected  with  it  something  like  what  is  called  in  modem  vulgar 
phrase,  "  a  shovingof  the  cards  "  or  "  a  shoving  of  the  queer," 
there  being  a  displacing  of  things  for  a  purpose  ,  the  design  here 
evidently  being  to  obscure  the  subject  and  ron  der  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  discover  the  truth  concerning  the  progress  of  the  history. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  th  at  we  may  consider  our«cives 
indebted  for  a  good  deal  thtit  conies  to  ns  under  the  name  of  Mttn- 
etho,  to  persona  who  succeeded  him  in  time. 

A  OEINERAL  REVIEW,  ANALT8I8  AND  COMPAEIKON  OP  THE  DTNASTIES 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  AOOREQATE  NUMnEB  OP  355B  YEAES,  PAID  TO 
HAVE  BEEN  OIVEN  BY  MaNBTHO  AS    THE    LIMIT  OP  THEJB  DURATION 

FBOU  Menes  to  Nbctanebo;  and  the  result: 

We  will  now  give  a  brief  outline  of  Manetho's  historical  system  ; 
and  to  begin  with  it  mny  be  remarked  that  in  regard  to  his  Primeval 
Chronology  we  are  indebted  to  Eusebius,  the  Armenian,  ftirtiie 
only  certain  knowledge  we  have  of  this  preliminary  portion  of  his 
work. 

This  whole  opening  period  Manetbo,  according  to  Eusebina,  com- 
puted at  24,y00  years;  and  under  three  general  divisions,  namely, 
the  dominion  of  Gods,  Heroes  and  Manes. 

1.  The  dominion  of  Gods  was  divided  into  seven  sections,  a  dif- 
ferent deity  being  at  the  head  of  each.  The  order  is  Ptah,  Ea  and 
Num,  the  Chnumls  or  Kneph  of  the  Greeks  (which  correspond  re- 
spectively to  Vulcan,  Helios,  and  Agathodaeraon  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Mythologies).  Then  the  four  still  preserved  in  the  Turin 
Papyrus   of   Wilkinson,  namely,  Chronua,  Osiris,  Typho,  Horus 
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(i.e.f  Seb,  Hesiri,  Seth,  Her).  This  Papyrus  has  enabled  us  to 
restore  with  certainty  the  first  three  dynasties. 

2.  The  dominion  of  Demi-Gods.  The  last  of  the  rulers  who 
succeeded  the  great  Gods,  Eusebius,  without  taking  anymore  pains 
to  more  nearly  specify  him,  calls  Bytis. 

lamblichus  says  that  Bitis  or  Bytis  was  a  prophet  of  Ammon, 
the  King,  t.e.,  Hyk,  Ammon's  peculiar  title.  He  interpreted  the 
Hermetic  Books,  that  is,  he  was  the  minister  or  priest  of  Ammon. 
It  is  hence  assumed,  that  Manetho  made  the  inferior  deities  succeed 
the  Seven  Great  Gods;  and  this  is  clearly  seen  to  be  the  case  not 
only  in  the  Papyrus  but  in  the  work  attributed  to  a  spurious 
Manetho,  wherein  they  are  called  Demi-Gods.  Eusebius,  in  the 
sequel,  comprises  the  whole  period  ending  with  Bitys  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Gods  and  says  that,  according  to  Manetho,  it  lasted 
13,900  years.  There  are,  consequently,  still  11,025  years  remain- 
ing, which  Eusebius  sums  up,  but  misplaces  some  of  the  items. 
The  following,  however,  is  considered  the  substance  of  Manetho' s 
system. 

Tectn. 

1.  Dominion  of  the  Qods  in  two  divisions,  the  first  of  whien  ended  with 

Horns,  the  second  with  Bitys 18,900 

2.  Dominion  of  Heroes  in  two  divisions 1,265 

8.  Heroes  and  Kings  of  the  primeval  race,  transition  from  divine  to  human 

history 5,S18 

4.  Human  history  —  Provincial  Princes  —  as  follows :  — 

(a.)  Kings,  without  particular  notices  (of  Thebes?)         .        .         .  1,817 

{b.)  Thirty  Memphites  (Lower  Egypt) 1,790 

(c.)  Ten  Thiuites 860 

Sum  total 24,925 

Neither  the  single  sums  here  taken  for  gods,  demi-gods,  manes  or 
mortals,  nor  the  aggrep;ate  of  them  all  bears  the  appearance  of 
having  been  intended  to  bo  cyclic:il.  As  to  the  historical  period  in 
this  enumeration  it  remains  a  question  as  to  whether  its  three  di- 
visions were  really  consecutive  or  whether  the  last  was  wholly  or 
piirtially  contemporary  with  the  first.  In  the  former  way  Manetho 
coini)uted  them.  Investigators  have  assumed  it,  as  a  historically 
settled  point,  that  the  Egyptian  tradition  prior  to  the  time  of  Menes 
admitted  one  dynasty  of  kings  in  Lower  Egypt  and  one,  at  least, 
perhaps  two,  in  Upper  E^ypt,  during  a  period  of  from  two  to  four 
thousand  years.  To  these  dynasties,  which  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct  from   the  mythological  kings,   whose   history  is   connected 
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rather  with  that  of  the  Gods,  the  race  of  Menes  succeeds.  From 
the  dawu  of  ita  history,  Egypt  appeiirs  to  our  view  na  au  empire 
formed  out  of  tUo  Upper  und  Lower  country.  Egypt  itself  is 
usuullj  callod  *'  the  two  ooniitriea."  Down  to  the  last  period  the 
title  of  their  kings  was,  Lord  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Mis- 
raim  (Heb.  Metttni-ioi,  the  two  Mestra,  Mizra)  contains  a  similar 
allusion. 

As  to  how  far  those  data  of  primeval  Egyptian  history  may  have 
been  preserved  in  their  genuine  form  or  how  far  they  may  have 
been  tampered  with  by  Judaisiiig  Christians  and  others  has 
been  with  many  investigators  a  matter  of  serious  consideration. 
An  expedient  for  reducing  this  sum  of  nearly  25,000  years  to  2206 
by  reckoning  each  year  a  month  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the 
period,  which,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  intervened  between  the 
creation  and  the  deluge  (2242  years)  was  proposed  by  EuHebins. 
But  for  this  he  was  taxed  by  the  Byzantine  writers  with  a  misap- 
prehension of  tUo  deeper  import  of  the  ancient  traditions;  nor  is 
it  thought  that  be  could  have  been  serious  in  a  propoeal,  which 
would,  in  this  case,  have  involved  him  in  much  absurdity,  for  after 
be  should  have  so  reduced  the  period  of  350  years  which  is  allotted 
to  the  last  ten  kings,  these  ten  should  not  have  reigned  altogether 
30  years,  which  is  not  half  the  time  that  is  put  down  for  the  reign 
of  Menes,  their  own  descendant. 

As  regards  the  purely  Mythological  Dynasties  there  is  no  reason 
appearing  to  show  that  Manetho  reduced  the  period  of  the  Gods, 
nor  the  whole  period  prior  to  Menes,  to  Sothiac  cycles  of  1461 
yeai-s  each,  or  to  any  other  class  of  astronomical  periods.  But,  as 
regards  the  human  period,  the  old  Egyptian  tradition  did,  as  eatd 
before,  recognize  historical  royal  families  prior  to  Menes.  These, 
however,  were  separated  from  the  divine  founders  of  their  nation 
by  the  sacred  princes  of  the  primeval  times  who  were  said  to  have 
reigned  scvpial  thousand  yeai-s.  No  family  name  having  been 
assigned  to  tlicir  most  ancient  monarchs  it  is  thought  they  may 
have  been  elective  as  to  office,  chosen  by  the  priests,  a  form  which 
we  have  seen,  maintained  itself  to  some  degree  in  later  historic 
times. 

In  proceeding  to  give  a  brief  synoptical  review  of  the  30  dynas- 
ties of  Manetho  I  may  remark,  as  intimated  before,  that  his  narra- 
tive is  no  longer  extant,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extracts  in 
Josepbus  aud  others;  but  his  lists  we  still  possess,  though  in  part 
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in  a  somewhat  mutilated  condition.    From  the  Papyrus  we  know 
that  this  synoptical  form  of  exposition  was  the  old  E2gyptian  method* 

The  lists  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  Africanus  and 
Eusebius  give  but  the  names  of  the  Kings  in  each  dynasty  and  not 
always  these,  together  with  a  notice  of  their  years  of  reign 
without  months  or  days.  But,  in  Josephus,  so  far  as  he  quotes, 
we  find  the  old  Egyptian  computation  by  years  and  months ;  and  a 
notice,  even  giving  the  days,  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  these 
extracts.  Of  other  minutisB  also  traces  are  found  such  as  the  affin- 
ity of  the  Kings  with  their  predecessors  and  even  their  physical 
constitution. 

Manetho,  therefore,  according  to  his  country's  custom,  appended 
to  his  historical  text  lists,  constructed  after  the  Hellenic  fashion  in 
a  narrative  and  critical  form,  or  incorporated  them  in  sections  in 
his  history.  The  chronographers  contented  themselves  with  epi- 
tomizing those  lists,  inserting  in  them,  here  and  there,  remarks 
culled  from  the  b  ody  of  the  work. 

Manetho,  according  to  Syncellus,  assigned  to  the  whole  Egypt- 
ian Empire  from  Menes  to  Nectambo  (about  350  B.  C.)  &  period 
of  3555  years.  And  now,  that  you  may  without  further  argument 
be  convinced  that  the  sums  of  th  e  numbers  of  years  given  for  the 
dynasties  are  not  to  be  reckoned  continuously,  you  can  take  the 
aggregate  of  the  years  given  for  those  dynasties  and  see  how  it  will 
compare  with  this  number  of  Manetho. 

The  sum  of  the  periods  of  the  thirty  dynasties  is  according  to 
Africiinus  approximately  5319  years,  which  is  1764  years  more 
than  the  number  given  by  Syncellus,  as  from  Manetho.  Moreover, 
the  number  given  by  Eusebius  is  approximately  4940  years,  which 
is  1385  years  more  than  that  given  by  Manetho.  What  does  this 
indicate?  At  first  thou  ght  it  might  be  taken  to  indicate  that  many 
of  the  dynasties,  which  are  entered  under  Manetho's  name  as  kings 
of  Egypt,  wore  merely  provincial  kings  reigning  contemporarily 
with  the  kings  of  all  Egypt,  whoso  seat  was  at  Thebes  or  Memphis. 
Or,  secondly,  it  might  be  taken  to  mean  that  many  of  the  kings 
with  the  numbers  attached  to  their  names  appearing  thuswise  under 
the  name  of  Manetho  as  sovereigns  of  Egypt  are  merely  kings  on 
paper,  the  names  with  their  numbers  arising  from  interpolation 
into  the  text  after  the  time  of  Manetho.  As  mentioned  before 
many  of  the  dynasties  in  Manetho  with  the  numbers  to  them  are 
not  lecoguized  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  purporting  to  be  of  the 
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Kings  of  Egypt  for  the  Biimo  period,  and  from  this,  if  not  from  any 
Dtlier  cause,  a  person  would  think  they  did  not  belong  to  the  history 
proper. 

Speaking  of  that  period  said  tn  have  consisted  in  Manetho  of  12 
dynasties  and  which  in  Eratosthenes'  list  is  represented  by  tisue- 
cpssion  of  38  kings;  begiiiiiing  with  Menes;  but  which  as  I  have 
mentioned  before  is  as  fairly  represented  in  the  18th,  19th  and 
20lh  dynasties  of  Manetho,  when  fully  expressed,  as  it  is  in  Era- 
tosthenes, the  overplus  in  the  aggregate  of  the  Ejiitomists  above 
Manetho's  number  arises  mainly  from  the  numbers  given  to  the 
2nd  dynasty,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
the  3rd;  to  that  given  to  the  5th  or  Elephantine  dynasty  which  is 
supposed  to  have  boeii  contemporaneous  with  the  4th  and  6th  or  to 
have  been  provincial ;  and  to  the  9th  and  10th  or  Hernkleopolitan 
dynasties  so  called,  whieb  some  supposed  to  have  been  provincial 
and  contemporary  with  the  Theban  monarchs ;  to  that  overplus 
also  given  to  the  I2thand  13th 'dynasties  above  what  is  given  to  the 
men  representing  them  in  Eratosthenes ;  to  the  number  given  to  the 
Choites  as  well  as  the  284  or  253,  or  whatever  number  that  is  of 
years  which  is  set  down  to  the  first  six  Shepherd  kings;  and  which 
I  have  concluded,  from  the  language  of  Josephus,  is  to  bo  reck- 
oned in  the  518  plus  151  pUia  X  years,  which  are  yet  given  to  tho 
Shepherd  rule  in  Africauus,  all  of  which  is  to  be  thought  of  when 
considering  the  overplus  of  years  and  dynasties  in  tho  Epitomists 
above  the  aggregate  of  years  said  to  have  been  ascribed  by  Mane- 
tho for  the  thirty  dynasties. 

It  is  to  borne  in  mind  in  regard  to  this  whole  subject  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Shepherds  that  the  dynasty  of  Menes  itself  was 
probably  of  Shepherd  origin,  if  not  of  Libyan  or  Ethiopian  Shep- 
herd, yet  of  Asiatic  Shepherd  origin  ;  and  the  Scriptures  might  be 
thought  to  strengthen  the  supposition  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
family  of  Menes,  for  they  inform  us  that  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Cham 
and  grandson  of  Noah,  whom  some  have  (without  giving  sufficient 
attention  to  the  chronology  of  the  subject)  thought  to  be  identical 
with  Menes,  settled  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa,  in- 
cluding Ethiopia  and  Libya  after  the  flood.  Moreover,  when  we 
speak  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  colonizing  Africa,  we  are,  it  is  seen, 
coming  within  one  generation  of  Jacob,  who,  the  Scriptures  inform 
us,  died  in  Egypt  after  a  residence  there  of  17  years.  Speaking  of 
things  after  the  death  and  burial  of  Sarah  Josephus  says  (Ant.  Bk. 
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1)  oh.  XV.) :  Abraham  after  this  married  Ketnrah,  by  whom  he 
had  six  sons,  men  of  courageous  and  sagacious  minds:  Zambran 
and  Jazar  and  Madan  and  Madian  and  Josabak  and  Sous.  Now  the 
sons  of  Sous  were  Sabatha  and  Dadan ;  the  sons  of  Dadan  were 
Latusim  and  Assur  and  Luom;  the  sons  of  Madian  were  Ephas 
and  Ophren  and  Anoch  and  Ebidas  and  Eldas.  Now  all  these  sons 
and  grandsons  Abraham  contrived  to  settle  in  colonies ;  and  they 
took  possession  of  Troglody  tis  and  the  country  of  Arabia  Felix,  as 
far  as  it  reaches  to  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  related  of  this  Ophren  that 
he  made  war  against  Libya  and  took  it ;  and  that  his  grandchildren 
(the  first  cousins  to  the  ancestor  of  the  twelve  tribes)  **  when 
they  inhabited  it  called  it  from  his  name,  Africa;  and»  indeed, 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  gives  his  attestation  to  what  I  here  say,  who 
speaks  thus :  <  Cleodemus,  the  prophet,  who  was  also  called  Malcus, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews  in  agreement  with  the  history  of 
Moses,  their  legislator,  relates  that  there  were  many  sons  born  to 
Abraham  by  Keturah;  nay,  he  names  three  of  them,  Apher  and 
Surim  and  Japhran  ;  that  from  Surim  was  the  land  of  Assyria  de- 
nominated; and  that  from  the  other  two  (Apher  and  Japhran) 
the  country  of  Africa  took  its  name ;  because  these  men  were 
auxiliars  to  Hercules,  when  he  fought  against  Libya  and  Antaeus 
and  that  Hercules  (i.e.,  Aahmes  or  Mencs),  married  Aphre's 
daughter  and  of  her  begot  a  son  Diodorus;  and  that  Sopbon  was 
his  son,  from  whom  that  barbarous  people  called  Sophacians  were 
denominated.  This  would  make  the  settlement  of  Egypt  and  the 
adjacent  regions  of  Africa  which  was  in  any  case,  scripturally,  by 
the  descendants  of  Noah,  to  have  been  in  this  case  of  the  tenth  gen- 
eration from  Mizraim,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  but  in  the  line  of 
Shem  and  Arphaxed.  Now,  all  history  proves  that  the  people  of 
Abraham  were  eminently  of  the  Shepherd  and  Scythic  kind  which 
was  the  case  doubtless  with  their  ancestors  the  people  of  Noah 
from  high  Asia.  In  fact  the  name  of  Egypt  in  the  language  of  that 
country  is  Chemi  or  Schemi,  the  land  of  Cham,  the  son  of  Noah, 
which  may  have  been  given  to  the  country  after  the  name  of  Cham, 
whose  people  settled  it. 

All  this  being  so,  therefore,  there  can  be  the  less  difficulty  in 
conceiving  how  that  the  designations  Elephantinean,  Herakleop- 
olltan,  Choithe  (Chethites,  i,  e.,  Hittites)  Shasu  or  Shepherds  and 
the  like  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  people,  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  regard  to  different  tribes  of  the  same.     But  the  fact  of 
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80  many  difiereot  dynasties  being  recorded  iodicates  that  there 
were  not  only  diutiDctioiis  recognized  among  the  clana  of  descend- 
aota  of  Menes,  but  that  intruding  dynasts  from  Ariia  and  Ethiopia 
may  have  occasionally  occupied  the  Egyptian  throne,  which  last 
the  historian  informs  us  was  the  case,  after  the  38tb  ruler  as  given 
in  Eratosthenes. 

For  a  ch  ion  Illogical  connection  of  the  dynasties,  so  far  as  an 
aggregation  of  the  numbers  annexed  to  them  are  concerned,  in 
order  to  reasonably  get  a  sum  to  sijuare  wilb  the  aggregate,  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Manetho,  the  following  dynasties  have  been 
Biiggeated:  The  Ut,  3rd,  4th,  6th,  7th  and  8th,  llth  and  12th 
dynustiea  and  up  to  235,  say,  in  the  13th,  or  arbitrarily  in  this  cose, 
until  we,  counting  in  what  is  given  for  those  dynasties,  which  come 
atleraiid  whose  numbers  may  appear  to  be  better  authenticated,  ar- 
rive at  a  number,  which  will  square  with  Manetho's,  that  is, 
supposing  him  to  have  begun  his  libt  and  his  reckoning  with  Menes. 
Let  us  take  the  figures  given  in  Africanusof  the  dynasties  mentioned 
OS  follows: — 

Years. 

Ist.         Dynasty 263 

3d  "      214 

4th  "       284 

6th  '•      203 

7ih  and  8th  *'      146 

lUh  "      43 

1 2th  "      160 

13th  "      up  to  235 

1548 

14th,  15th  and  16th  dynasties 518 

17th,  "         151 

18lh  to  30th  djnsBtieB  inclusive 1338 

3556 

This,  of  course,  is  to  an  extent  arbitrarj',  as  I  have  said  ;  for  after 
excluding  from  the  enumerutioa  down  to  the  13th  dynasty  all  not 
put  down  under  the  head  of  Theban  or  Memphite;  and  after  se- 
lecting from  those  two  such  as  somo  believed  did  carry  on  the  thread 
of  the  Chronology,  I  then  took  from  the  sum  given  to  the  13th 
dynasty,  just  the  number  of  yeaTs  I  wanted  to  fill  out  Manetho's 
aggregiite  of  3555  years;  that  is,  in  connection  with  the  numbers 
gives   by  Africanus  for  the  Shepherd  dynastiea  and  those  that 
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came  after  to  the  30th  inclusive.  It  is,  however,  allowed  to  be  un- 
certain whether  Manetho  may  not  have  begun  to  reckon  from  some 
dynasty  antecedent  to  Menes,  so  that  there  can  be  nothing  definite 
about  this  aggregate  number  of  Manetho's  as  it  comes  to  us  through 
Syncellus.  If  we  had  taken  the  aggregate  number  which  appears 
to  be  given  by  Africanus  for  the  30  dynasties,  we  would  have  as  said 
above,  5319  years  or  1764  years  over  Mauetho's  number,  which 
renders  it  certain  that,  if  all  these  numbers  were  entered  by  him 
and  if  he  had  stated  correctly  the  aggregate  number  given  by  Man- 
etho, he  could  not  have  understood  the  dynasties  as  succeeding 
3ach  other  in  chronological  order. 

It  is  over  the  old  Empire  and  the  Middle  or  that  of  the  Hykshos, 
so  called,  that  the  obscurity  is  found  to  hang.  As  regards  the  New 
Empire,  so  called,  it  is  taken  as  demonstrated  that  no  two  dynasties 
from  the  18th  to  the  30th  inclusive,  were  contemporary  and  the 
aggregate  number  of  years  given  for  the  individual  reigns  for  this 
period  (if  we  except  the  aggregate  given  to  the  18th,  19ihand  20th 
dynasties,  so  called,  which  as  I  have  said  represen  t  when  properly 
expressed  the  whole  preceding  history  from  Menes),  seems  on  the 
whole,  to  be  not  unreasonable. 

Everything  goes  to  show  us  that  Thebes  and  Memphis  were  the 
recognized  orthodox  seats  of  the  undivided  monarchy  of  Egypt  and 
when,  for  example,  we  meet  in  the  5th,  9th,  and  10th  dynasties,  so 
called,  of  that  old  monarchy  with  the  dynastic  names,  Elephantinean 
and  Herakleopolitan,  which  name,  at  least,  in  either  case  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  a  Shepherd  extraction;  and  in  the  14th  dynasty,  so 
called,  with  76  Choite  (Chethite)  kings,  whose  name  shows  them 
to  have  been  Shepherds  and  whose  average  reign  from  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  years  (184)  given  them  in  Africanus'  is  only  2 J. 
years  or  from  that  given  them  in  Eusebius  (484)  is  not  quite  6^ 
years,  we  simply  make  up  our  mind  that  these  are  but  repetitions 
of  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  regular  kings  under  slightly  vary- 
ing forms,  or  that  they  are  interpolations  by  later  hands  than 
Manetho's  for  the  purpose  of  obscuring  the  subject,  perhaps  in  order 
to  support  some  historico-religious  theory  as  to  origin. 

The  statement  of  Syncellus  as  to  the  aggregate  number  reckoned 
by  Manetho  for  his  30  dynasties  appears,  at  first  sight,  as  if  it 
might  be  straightforward  and  true :  **  The  period  of  the  hundred  and 
thirteen  generations  reckoned  by  Manetho  in  his  three  volumes  com- 
prises a  sum  total  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  years." 
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This  would  miiko  it  apjieur  tbat  Manetho  reckoned  back  by  gen- 
erations, giving  tbo  average  length  of  life  at  nearly  31J  years,  and 
that  his  aggregate  nuniberof  years  is  reckoned  back  from  about  the 
15th  year  before  Alexander  the  Great  or  that  in  which  the  younger 
Nectanebo  died,  to  Mencs.  This  Nectanebo  Syncellus  represents 
as  the  last  Egyptian  king  described  by  Manetho  and  the  laat  Pha- 
raoh of  the  oM  Egyptian  race.  He  is  lost  to  our  treatment  jn 
about  350  or  352  B.  C.  "  Fioni  [lis  date,"  says  Syncellus,  "  he  ' 
(Manethn)  "  reckons  his  3555  years  up  to  the  year  of  the  world 
1586  (properly  1593).  Consequently,  352+3555  +  1593=5500 
years  B.  C,  for  the  creation,  according  to  this  reckoning,  instead 
of  4004  as  the  Biblical  Chronology  has  it,  or  6000  as  the  Babylo- 
nian appears  to  be. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  theorists  that  Syncellus  found  this  state- 
ment in  a  section  of  the  epitome  of  Africanua,  the  remainder  of 
which  ho  did  not  copy ;  or  that  he  may  have  found  the  sUtcment 
in  one  of  the  copies  of  the  lists  of  Manetho,  which  be  mentions  as 
having  collated. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  we  have  on  the  same  authority  the  sam 
total  of  the  thirty  dynasties  given  as  from  1500  to  2000  more 
than  Manetho  himself  is  said  to  have  assigned  for  the  period ; 
consequently  the  aggregate  of  the  dynasties  as  they  have  reached 
us  are  far  from  being  the  work  of  Manetho.  It  has  been  suggested 
tbat  the  meaning  of  the  latter  was  that  the  duration  of  the  Old  and 
Middle  Empires  was  3555  years  minus  the  1350  yenra  or  so  which 
he  assigned  to  the  Neij£  Empire  or  in  round  numbers  2900  years. 
And  now,  it  so  happens,  that  if  we  leave  out  the  reckoning  for  the 
Middle  Empire,  so  called,  altogether  and  aggregate  the  sums  of  the 
numbers  given  to  the  dynasties  by  Africanus  and  Eusebiua  from 
the  first  to  the  12th  dynasty,  so  called,  inclusive  and  in  order  as 
they  would  appear  to  have  reigned  and  to  this  add  the  sum  for  the 
New  Empire,  so  called,  we  shall  have  about  that  number  of  years, 
which  will  dispense  with  a  Middle  Empire  and  connect  the  12th 
dynasty  chronologically  with  the  18tb,  so  called. 

The  aatuiTtl  way  we  are  apt  to  think  of  those  dynasties  in  rela- 
tion to  the  numbers  of  years  set  down  against  them  respectively 
is  that  they  reigned  successively  over  Egypt,  as  they  appear  in 
the  list  to  have  done,  and  for  the  numbers  of  years  ascribed  to 
them  respectively.  But  this  wo  cannot  begin  to  do  with  the 
dynasties  and  the  numbers  ascribed  to  them  in  Afritanus  and  be 
coaaistent  with  Africanus  or  hia  interpreter  and  editor  Syncellus. 
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In  case  there  arose  any  reasonable  ground  for  suspicion  that  any 
part  of  this  ancient  history  of  Egypt  had  been  manufactured  for  a 
purpose,  as  to  support  some  hypothesis,  as  before  intimated,  then 
there  are  many  reasons  why  such  suspicion  would  iSrst  rest  on  the 
Middle  Empire,  so  called,  being  such  in  this  case  that  there  are  no 
two  authors  found  to  agree  in  their  data  concerning  it.  Look  at 
the  exhibits  of  the  data  which  Africanus,  Eusebius  and  Syncellus 
give  us  of  their  Middle  Empire.  Wilkinson,  when  he  found  them 
so  much  disagreed,  was  perfectly  justified  in  striking  out  on  an  inde- 
pendent path  of  his  own,  and  tabulating  a  system  which  he 
thought  might  mutually  support  and  be  supported  by  the  Bible; 
but  in  carrying  out  this  plan  he  acted  somewhat  arbitrarily.  The 
eight  Tanites  which  he  found  the  **  Old  Egyptian  Chronicle  **  gave 
to  the  16th  dynasty  he  said  he  preferred  to  what  Africanus  or 
Eusebius  ascribed  thereto ;  but  then  he  went  to  work  and  added  to 
this  very  dynasty,  which  he  had  found  already  replete  with  men 
and  years  (in  *Hhe  old  chronicle  I  ")  three  names  more  which  he 
succeeded  in  picking  up  upon  the  monuments.  He  knew  he  could 
not  put  the  whole  seven  of  his  Osirtasens  and  Amun-m-Gori's 
into  the  17th  dynasty,  so  called,  and  yet  agree  with  *'  the  Old 
Chronicle"  and  so  he  added  three  to  the  16th,  already  full,  as  I 
have  said,  with  kings  and  years,  and  then  he  made  himself  agree 
with  **  the  Old  Chronicle  "  and  Eusebius  in  giving  four  of  the  seven 
names  to  the  17th  dynasty.  The  works  of  Wilkinson  on  Egypt 
are,  on  the  whole,  interesting  and  valuable  and  their  author  was 
undoubtedly  a  well  meaning  man. 


Eusebius  and 

Dynasty. 

Africamu. 
Years. 

jSyncellus. 
Years. 

let 
2nd 

Djrnasty 

253 
302 

258 
297 

3rd 

214 

198 

4th 

274  or  284 

448 

5th 

218 

100 

6th 

203 

203 

76t  and  8th 
9th 

142  and  70  days 
409 

100  and  75  days 
100 

10th 

185 

185 

nth 

59 

59 

12th 

160 

182 

2,419  and  70  days  2,130  and  75  days 
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The  numbers  here,  as  is  soea,  fluctuate  a  little  in  general;  but 
there  avt,  two  in  particular  which  need  to  be  noticed.  As  to  the 
number  448  years  for  the  4th  djoasty  Eusebius  in  Syncellua  and  in 
the  Armenian  version  are  agreed  upon  that  number  of  years  dis- 
tributed to  17  kings  for  that  dynasty,  which  would  leave  a  little 
over  26  years  for  the  average  reign,  which  appears  too  high  an 
average.  Under  the  head  of  the  same  dynasty  Africanus  has  274 
or  284  years  distributed  among  8  kings,  which  leaves  the  average 
reign  to  he  34^  or  35J  years  ;  and  this,  being  far  too  great  an  aver- 
age for  experience,  is  therefore  much  more  improbable  than  the 
other  proportion  makes  it  to  be.  284  years  is  exactly  what  Africanus 
allows  to  his  first  six  Shepherd  kings  of  his  15th  dynasty,  which 
giving  47^  yeare  of  average  reign  is  still  more  unreasonable  than 
this  he  gives  us  for  his  4th.  Tlieie  being  8  kings  for  the  4th 
dynasty  and  9  for  the  5th  in  Africanus  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  Eusebius  both  these  nnmlters  are  found  compounded  under 
one  head,  representing  his  4th  dynasty  of  J7  kings.  This  appears 
the  more  reasonable  conclusion,  first,  becanee  Eusebius  gives  only 
two  names,  Othoes  and  Phiops,  both  names  menniug  giants  (Ele- 
phantin),  under  his  fifth  dynasty  ;  and  secondly,  because  he,  not 
seeming  to  specify  any  particular  number  of  yeurs  for  that,  bis  fifth 
dynasty  (Syncellus  loosely  gives  100),  elill  has  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  of  years,  as  given  for  the  4[h  and  5lh  dynasties  from  him, 
to  compare  respectably  with  the  sum  of  the  numbers  given  in  Afri- 
canus for  the  same  dynasties  ;  viz. :  448+ 100=548  yeara  for  Euse- 
bius; and  284+218=502  for  Africanus*  4lh  and  5th  dynasties. 

The  ne.Kt  numbers  which  I  have  to  remark  upon  in  these  two 
columns,  as  presenting  the  most  remarkable  diflereuceas  standing  for 
the  same  dynasty,  is  that  representing  the  9th,  which  in  Africanus 
is  409  years,  distributed  among  19  kings,  thus  admitting  an  average 
reign  of  about  21|  years,  which  of  itself  appears  not  unreasonable. 
Eusebius  for  the  same  dynasty  has  100  years  distributed  among  4 
kings,  thus  giving  an  average  reign  of  25  years.  In  neither  of  these 
lists,  if  they  may  in  the  case  be  culled  lists,  is  the  name  of  any 
king  mentioned,  excepting  one,  Achthoes,  which  name  means  a 
giant.  They  say  he  was  a  most  fearful  man  among  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  was  finally  killed  by  a  crocodile.  Nor  does  either  of  them 
give  any  name  for  the  following  dynasty,  the  10th,  in  which  each 
distributes  to  19  kings  185  years,  thus  allowing  an  average  reign  of 
not  quite  10  years.     The  sum  of  the  kings  for  these  two  dyuosties 
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appears  to  be  either  19  or  23.  The  19  kings  being  repeated  for 
such  unequal  numbers  of  years  in  both  the  dynasties  by  African  us 
shows  there  must  be  a  mistake  by  repetition  of  this  number.  £u- 
sebius,  however,  giving  4  instead  of  19  for  his  10th  dynasty,  may 
imply  a  probability  in  favor  of  the  sum  of  the  apparent  numbers  19 
and  4  equals  23  kings  for  the  two  dynasties.  The  sum  of  409  and 
185  is  594  years,  which,  divided  by  19  kings,  gives  a  little  over  31 
years,  and  by  23  kings  nearly  26  years  as  the  average  reign  for 
these  two  dynasties,  while  divided  by  38  or  19+19,  the  sum  of  the 
kings  in  Africanus,  it  gives  somewhat  over  15^  years  as  the  average 
reign.  This  last  length  of  average  reign,  such  a  long  period  being 
considered,  is  more  probable  than  the  31  years  average  reign  for 
19,  but,  perhaps,  less  probable  than  the  26  years  average  for  23 
kings. 

But  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  number  of  years  in  this  case,  it 
appears  that  Eusebius  went  off  content  with  only  half  his  share,  for 
100+185=285,  to  which  if  we  add  the  same  number,  285,  we  shall 
have  570,  which  is  so  near  as  to  look  very  like  the  sum  of  the  two 
numbers  in  Africanus,  viz.,  594. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  in  addition  concerning  this  topic  that  Afri- 
canus has  more  and  Eusebius  less  than  his  share  of  the  years  in  this 
case,  and  that,  had  a  fair  division  been  made  between  them,  there 
would  now  appear  an  equal  sum  under  each  of  the  two  columns  down 
to  the  end  of  the  12th  dynasty.  To  effect  an  adjustment  we  take 
289  (the  difference  between  the  numbers  appearing  under  the  two 
cohimus)  from  2419,  the  number  appearing  under  the  column  of 
Africanus,  and  add  it,  in  equal  parts,  to  the  numbers  left  under  the 
two  columns,  and  we  have  as  a  result  under  both  2274.5  years,  which 
must  be  the  same  for  both,  representing,  as  it  does, the  same  period. 
But  I  have  thought  it  strange,  in  adding  up  the  columns  with  some 
of  the  slightly  fluctuating  numbers  given  on  both  sides  for  the 
dynasties,  to  find  that,  in  one  case,  the  half  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  columns  was  150  or  151,  which  is  the  number  of 
years  given  by  Africanus  for  his  17th  dynasty. 

If,  now,  we  subtract  this  result,  which  we  find  to  be  the  limit 
in  years  of  these  first  12  dynasties,  viz.,  2274.5,  from  the  number 
given  by  Manetho  himself  as  the  limit  in  years  of  his  30  dynasties, 
viz.,  3555  years,  we  have  the  number  1280.5  as  the  limit  in  years 
of  his  New  Empire.  If  to  this  last  result  we  add  352  years  B.  C, 
which  is  the  near  approximate  date  at  which  the  history  loses  sight 
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of  the  younger  Nectambo,  the  last  iudigenous  King  of  the  30th 
^Egyptian  dynasty,  we  shall  have  1280.5  +  352=  1633  B.  C,  as 
the  approximate  date  of  the  middle  life  of  Aahmcs,  the  first  King 
of  the  18th  dynasty,  as  according  to  this  reckoning.  In  the  life 
of  this  King  Clement  of  Alexandria  places  Moses  and  the  Exodus 
and  his  date  I  find  by  calculation  to  be  about  1647  B.  C.  Clement 
as  follows:  — 

After  he  has  given  in  (Stromata  1.  145}  a  review  of  Jewish 
Chronology  he  lays  down  the  following  data  for  the  era  of  Moses :  — 

das        .        .        .        .       eo  years. 


Consequently  Moses  went  out  of  Egypt  645  years  before  the 
Sothiao  period. 

The  Sothiac  period  occurring  in  1322  B.  C,  this  places  the  ExO' 
dus  in  1667  B.  C,  that  is  about  650  years  before  the  building  of 
the  temple ;  but  this  is  hardly  the  understanding  of  Clement,  as 
will  be  seen  from  his  reckoning  as  follows  : — 


"  From  Moses  and  Inochus  "  (which  synchroniBm,  admitted  by  Tatlao 
after  Ptolemy  aad  Aplon,  aopears  to  have  beea  a  settled  point  with  Cle- 
mens)  —  "  to  Deucalion,  Phaetbon  and  Cecropa,  foar  geaeiatlons,  recfconing 
tbree  to  a  centnry, 

T, 

From  the  Flood  of  DeukaUon  to  the  Daktalol  of  Uoaat  Ida,  according  to 

Tbrasyllus  

Tbence  to  the  rape  of  Ganymede       ..•■■.... 
Tbence  to  the  expedition  of  Persens  (Isthmian  Games)  .... 

Thence  to  the  building  of  Troy 

Thence  to  the  Argonanls N      .         .         . 

Thence  to  Theseus  and  the  Mlnotanr 

Thence  to  tlio  '  Seven  before  Thebes  ' 

Thence  to  the  establlshmeot  ot  the  Olynlplc  Qames  by  Hercules   .        , 

Thence  to  tbe  eipedUloa  of  the  Amazons 

Thence  to  the  deification  of  Hercules 

Thence  to  the  Bape  of  Helen 

Here  there  Is  an  omission  ot  (To  the  Taking  of  Troy)  .... 

The  continuation  according  to  Eratostbenea  :  — 

From  the  capture  ot  Troy  to  the  Heraclidm 

Thence  to  tbe  foundation  of  the  tonalan  Colonies  •         >        •         •        . 

Thence  to  the  Protectorship  of  Lycnrgas 

Thence  to  the  first  Olympiad  


40  Clement's  date  of  exoimjb. 

This  Sam  of  870  years  terminates  with  the  year  before  the  finfc 
Olympiad.  If » therefore,  we  add  to  this  number  777  we  obtem 
1647  B.  C.»  which  must  have  been  the  date  Clement  had  in  his  mind 
for  the  reign  of  Aahmes,  and  the  Exodus.  This  date  leaves  aboat 
630  years  between  the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  which  differs  by  150  years  from  the  time  given  by  the 
Bible,  yiz.,  480  years. 

This  latter  Usher's  chronology,  which  is  oar  common  Biblical 
chronology,  took  as  its  measure.  In  like  manner  Josephus  has  the 
Exodus  to  take  place  in  the  reign  of  this  Aahmes,  giving  the  date 
yarionsly  at  592  and  612  years  before  the  founding  of  the  Temple. 
And  another  computation  which  places  Moses  (probably  his  birth) 
602  years  before  the  deification  of  Bacchus  and  follows  the  reckoning 
of  ApollodoruSy  gives  (it  is  thought  owing  to  a  misprint)  a  consid- 
erably earlier  date :  1765  or  1785  B.  C,  for  the  date  oflnachna 
(contemporary  with  Moses).  This  would  give  for  the  Exodus 
1685  or  1705  B.  C. 

On  the  other  hand,  Apion,  the  contemporary  of  Josephoa, 
placed  the  date  of  the  Exodus  in  the  first  year  of  the  7th  Olympiad 
or  about  the  year  751  B.  C.  In  regard  to  Moses  he  says :  **  I  have 
heard  of  the  ancient  men  of  Egypt  that  Moses  was  of  Hellopolis 
and  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  follow  the  customs  of  his 
forefathers  and  offered  his  prayers  in  the  open  air,  towards  the  city 
walls;  but  that  he  reduced  them  all  to  be  directed  towards  the 
sun-rising,  which  was  agreeable  to  the  city  of  Heliopolis;  that  he, 
also,  set  up  pillars  instead  of  guomons,  under  which  was  repre- 
sented a  cavity  like  that  of  a  boat  and  the  shadow  that  fell  from 
their  tops  fell  down  upon  that  cavity,  that  it  might  go  round  about 
the  like  course  as  the  sun  itself  goes  round  in  the  other."  (c.  Apian 
Bk.  II.  2.)  In  regard  to  the  Exodus  he  related  that  Moses  con- 
cealed himself  on  Sinai  40  days  before  the  delivery  of  the  Law ;  that 
the  Israelites,  110,000  strong,  marched  in  six  days  to  Judaea,  and 
that  as  by  this  rapid  march  they  got  boils,  **  sabbo,"  in  Egyptian, 
which  language  they  spoke,  they  called  the  seventh  day  the 
Sabbath." 

Even  if  this  relation  of  Apion  arose  from  a  tradition,  it  is  evident 
the  man  himself  did  not  believe  in  its  extravagances ;  but  he  relates 
it  because  he  knew  it  would  entertain  his  patrons,  the  Alexandrians, 
who  were  at  that  time  jealous  of  the  wealthy  Israelites  of  the  city. 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  was  <<  a  man  versed  in  all  the  pettinesses 
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of  antiquariaa  pedantry,  who  endcavured  to  spujl  tbe  trade  of  the 
Egyptian  Ciceroni  of  Uia  day,"  and  to  deprive  them  of  those  pro6t3 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  derive  from  their  attentiona  to 
truTclera  of  ditttinction.  In  apeaking  about  the  pyramids  Pliny 
mentions  him  as  a  duhbler  in  antiquiliea  generally. 

Chneremon,  from  whose  Kgyptian  history  Josephus  quotes  in  hi« 
treatise  agiiinst  Apion,  nieotiona  a  tradition  of  the  Israelitisli  exo- 
dus, as  having  tiiken  place  in  the  time  of  Amenophis  and  his  son 
Scthos,  who  were  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  great  Sesostria. 
The  relation  of  Chacremon,  as  quoted  by  Josepbus,  is  as  follows : 
*'  The  Goddess  Isis  appeared  to  Aitienophia  in  his  sleep  and  blamed 
him  that  her  temple  hiid  been  destroyed  in  the  war  ;  but  that  Priti- 
phantos,  tbe  sacred  scribe  said  to  tiim  that  iu  case  he  should  purge 
Egypt  of  the  men  that  had  polutiona  upon  them  he  should  be  do 
longer  troubled  with  such  frightful  apparitions.  That  Amenophia 
accordingly  chose  out  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  those  that 
were  thus  diseased  and  cast  them  out  of  the  country;  that  Moses 
and  Joseph  were  seiibes,  Joseph  being  a  sacred  scribe;  that  their 
names  were  originally  Egyptian,  that  of  Moses  having  been  Tisitben 
and  that  of  Joseph  Petesoph;  that  these  two  came  to  Pelusium  and 
lighted  upon  380,000  th:it  had  been  left  there  by  Amcnopbis,  he 
not  being  willing  to  carry  them  into  Egypt ;  that  these  scrilies  made 
a  league  of  friendship  with  them  and  made  with  them  aii  expedition 
against  Egypt;  that  Amenophia  could  not  resist  their  attacks,  but 
immediately  fled  into  Ethiopia  and  loft  his  wife  with  child  behind 
him,  who  lay  concealed  in  certain  caverns  and  there  brought 
forth  a  son,  whose  name  was  Mesene,  and  who,  when  he  was  grown 
«p  to  man's  estate,  pursued  the  Jews  into  Syria,  being  about 
200,000  men,  and  then  received  his  father,  Amenophia  out  of 
Ethiopia," 

This  narrative  even  though  it  arose  from  some  tradition,  would 
hardly  bo  considered  as  historical,  but  rather  of  a  legendary  char- 
acter. It  gives  the  name  of  Sethos,  of  the  lists,  the  sou  of  Ametio- 
phis,  as  Mesene  and  differs  from  the  account  given  by  Josephus, 
aafrom  Manetho  (which  states  that  Sethos  was  five  years  old  when 
his  father  retreated  to  Ethiopia)  in  saying  that  the  son  of  Amcno- 
pbis was  not  yet  born  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  his  father, 
but  that  his  mother  pregnant  with  him  was  concealed  in  a  cave. 
According  to  this  then,  Sethos  or  Mesene  would  bo  born  on  the  eve 
of  bis  father's  departure  for  Ethiopia  and  so  would  be  13  instead  of 
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18  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  return  from  Ethiopia,  if,  as 
according  to  the  other  account,  his  absence  had  been  only  for  13 
years.  There  is,  however,  here  a  little  different  face  on  the  mat- 
ter, for  it  says  **  when  he  (Mesene)  was  grown  up  to  man's  estate 
(he)  pursued  the  Jews  into  Syria,  being  about  200,000  men,  and 
then  received  his  father  Amenophis  out  of  Ethiopia."  This  might 
imply  the  absence  of  Amenophis  to  have  been  for  more  than  13 
years;  for  at  the  age  of  13  his  son  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
have  done  much  to  rid  the  country  of  a  government,  which  had 
been  established  in  its  administration  for  that  number  of  years ; 
however,  he  might  have  done  something  to  expedite  the  return  of 
his  father  with  his  army  by  which  tlie  liberation  of  his  country  from 
foreign  domination  might  have  been  effected.  Manetho's  version 
of  this  as  quoted  by  Josephus,  I  will  give  farther  on.  This  man 
Chaeremon  lived  somewliat  earlier  th  an  Apion  and  is  quoted  by 
Porphyry  as  a  distinguished  writer  upon  Egyptian  tlieology.  In 
his  letter  to  Anebo  the  latter  writer  gives,  after  Chaeremon,  a  de- 
scription of  the  whole  Egyptian  Mythology.  The  extract  from 
that  letter,  found  in  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evangel,  v.  10)  represents 
Chaeremon  as  stating  that  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  deities  were 
the  planets,  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac,  and  others,  with  the 
Decans  and  Horoscopi. 

Porphyry,  again  in  his  treatise  on  '*  Abstinence  from  Animal 
Food,"  quotes  Chaeremon,  the  Stoic,  concerning  a  commentary  on 
the  office  and  habits  of  the  priesthood,  which  indicates  its  autlientic 
character  as  embodying  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  books.  He 
describes  him  as  an  accurate  writer  and  much  respected  among  the 
Stoic  philosophers.  He,  moreover,  quotes  from  him  the  remark 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  ranked  among  their  own  countrymen  as 
philosophers,  that  is,  were  recognized  among  them  as  the  philos- 
ophers were  among  the  Greeks.  The  account  which  Chaeremon 
gives  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses  Josephus  re- 
futes, and,  consequently  does  not  paint  his  character  in  such  bright 
colors  as  by  the  forementioned  has  been  done. 

In  relation  to  the  same  legend  as  he  claims  it  was  given  by  Man- 
etho  Josephus  (c.  Apion  1.  26)  states  that  **  the  Shepherds,** 
whom  he  chiimed  to  have  been  ancestors  of  the  Jews,  had  left 
Egypt  and  went  up  and  built  Jerusalem  when  a  king  named  Teth- 
mosis  ruled  Egypt  and  that  from  that  time  till  the  time  of  the 
brothers  Sethos  (Sesostris)  who  was   otherwise  called  ^rEgyptus, 
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and  Armaia,  who  was  also  called  Danaiis  (to  which  time  the  legend 
we  are  now  cousideriag  releirefl)  there  hud  intervened,  according 
to  his  own  reckoning,  a  period  of  333  years,  and  down  to  another 
king,  Amenophis,  who  persecnted  the  Hebrews  in  a  notorious  man- 
ner, hy  compelling  them  to  work  in  the  quarries,  etc.,  there  inter- 
vened 518  years.  Buusen  put  the  time  between  the  departure  of 
ttie  Shepherds  and  that  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses  at  215  years 
and  he  malces  the  exodus  to  have  taken  place  in  tbedaya  of  Amen- 
ophiti,  the  son  of  this  Sethos  here  spoken  of.  Concerning  this  king 
Amcnophis  who  is  involved  in  the  uarrative  of  this  legend,  Josephus 
says  :  — 

"  This  king  desired  to  become  a  spectator  of  the  Gods,  as  did 
Oraa,  one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Kingdom  desired  the  same. 
He  also  communicated  his  desire  to  his  namesake,  Amenophis,  the  son 
of  Papis,  who  seemed  to  partake  of  a  divine  nature,  both  as  to  sagacity 
and  the  prescience  of  future  events.  This,  his  namesake  informed 
him  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  see  the  Gods  if  he  could  clear 
the  whole  country  completely  of  the  lepers  and  of  the  other  im- 
pure people.  The  king  was  pleased  with  this  counsel  and  collected 
together  all  that  had  any  defect  iu  their  bodies  in  Egypt.  Theac 
to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand  he  sent  to  those  quarries,  which 
are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  that  they  might  work  in  them 
aud  thus  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians.  There 
were  some  of  those  who  were  afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  who  were 
learned  priests  and  that  Amenophis,  the  wise  man  and  prophet 
was  afraid  lest  in  ca.^e  there  should  bo  any  violence  offered  these 
priests,  the  gods  should  become  angry  with  himself  and  the  king. 
From  his  prescience  of  the  future,  he  moreover  said  that  certain 
people  would  fight  for  the  assistance  of  those  defiled  people  and 
woidd  hold  the  government  of  Egypt  for  thirteen  years.  This 
man,  Amenophis,  thought  he  dared  not  himself  inform  the  king  of 
those  things  which  were  about  to  come  to  pass,  and  so,  having  left  a 
writing  behind  him  informing  the  king  of  those  matters  be  slew  him- 
self, an  act  which  indeed  took  allheartaway  from  the  King.  After 
thcsethings  the  King  writes  thus  verbatim:  "After  those  who  were 
sent  to  work  in  the  quarries  had  continued  a  long  time  in  that 
wretched  state,  the  King  having  been  sufficiently  recompensed  by 
their  services  and  his  honor  having  been  sufficiently  vindicated,  sets 
apart  for  their  habitation  and  protection  the  city  of  Avaris  which 
bad  been  left  desolate  by  the  Shepherds.     Now,  this  city  was,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  andent  theology,  the  city  of  Typho,  and  when  these 
men  were  gotten  together  iu  it  and  found  the  place  suitable  for  a 
reyolt»  they  appointed  themselyes  from  among  the  priests  of 
Heliopolia  a  leader  whose  name  was  Osarsiph,  and  to  him  they 
took  an  oath  that  they  should  obey  him  in  all  things.  He  there- 
upon, in  order,  enacted  a  law  for  them  which  prohibited  them  from 
worshiping  the  Elgyptian  Gods,  enjoined  upon  them  not  to 
abstain  from  any  of  those  animals  which  the  Egyptians  deemed 
sacred  and  hold  in  the  highest  reyerence;  but  kill  and  de- 
stroy them  all;  and  prevented  them  from  attaching  themselres  to 
any  one  excepting  those  of  their  own  confederation.  When  he 
had  enacted  many  laws  such  as  these  and  others,  many  which  were 
repugnant  to  the  cherished  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  he  issoed 
orders  that  they  should  employ  the  multitude  of  hands  they  had  in 
erecting  walls  about  their  city  and  make  themselves  ready  for  a 
war  with  Amenophis,  the  King,  while  he  took  into  his  own  friend- 
ship the  other  priests  and  those  that  were  polluted  with  them  and 
sent  ambassadors  to  those  Shepherds  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  country  by  Tetbmosis  to  the  city  called  Jerusalem.  Thus  he 
informed  them  of  his  own  affairs  and  of  those  others  who  had  been 
treated  in  such  an  ignominious  manner  and  desired  thsrt  they  should 
come  forthwith  to  assist  him  in  a  war  against  Egypt.  He  also 
promised  that  he  would  first  reinstate  them  in  Avaris,  the  patri- 
mony of  their  ancestors  and  provide  an  abundant  maintenance  for 
their  multitude,  that  he  would  protect  and  fight  for  them  as  occa- 
sion should  require  and  would  easily  reduce  the  country  beneath 
their  sway. 

These  (Jews)  were  all  delighted  with  the  message  and  came  away 
all  together  with  great  promptitude,  being  in  number,  two  hundred 
myriads  (thousands)  of  men,  and  in  a  little  time  they  reached  Avans. 
And  now  Amenophis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  having  been  informed  of 
their  invasion,  was  greatly  perturbed,  especially  on  his  calling  to 
mind  what  Amenophis,  the  son  of  Papis*  (Apappus)  had  foretold  to 
him,  and,  first  of  all,  he  having  assembled  the  multitude  of  the 
Egyptians,  took  counsel  with  their  leaders  and  sent  for  these  sacred 
animals  to  be  brought  to  him,  especially  for  those  that  were  princi- 
pally honored  in  the  temples  and  distinctly  charged  the  priests  that 
they  should  conceal  the  images  of  their  gods  with  the  utmost  care. 


*  i.e.  Apapas  or  Sesostris  the  Great,  which  points  to  'Amenophis,  the  eon  of  Papla,  being 
Identical  with  Amenophis,  the  ton  of  Sesostris.  and  to  the  present  story  as  being  ailegorical. 
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His  SOD,  Setbos,  who  was  also  called  Gameses,  after  tho  Dame  of  bis 
fiither,  RainpsU,  be  placed  with  a  friend  of  bis  own.  He  then 
marched  through  with  the  rest  of  his  Egyptians,  who  were  in  num- 
ber three  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  against  tho  enemy,  yet 
be  did  iiot  join  battle  with  them,  but  thinking  that  would  be  to  fight 
Rguinst  the  Gods  be  retumud  and  came  to  Memphis,  Here  he  took 
Apia  and  the  other  sacred  animals,  which  he  had  sent  to  bo  brought 
to  him  and  straightlbrwardly  with  them  marched  Into  Ethiopia,  to- 
gether with  bis  whole  army  and  a  multitude  of  Egyptians;  for  it 
happened  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  waa  under  an  obligation  to  him, 
on  which  acconnt  he  received  him  and  carod  for  all  the  multitude 
that  was  with  him,  while  his  country  supplied  necessaries  in  abund- 
ance for  the  food  of  the  men.  He  also  allotted  cities  and  villages 
for  this  people  during  their  banishment  which  were  to  be  absent  from 
their  own  country  for  thirteen  years,  and,  as  a  guard  to  King 
Amenophis,  he  placed  a  camp  for  his  Ethiopian  army  upon  the  bor- 
der of  Egypt.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Ethiopia.  But  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  having  come  down  in  L-ompany  with  the  polluted 
Egyptians  treated  the  men  in  such  a  barbarous  manner  that  those 
who  saw  how  they  subdued  the  fore-mentioned  country  and  the 
horrid  wickedness  whereof  they  were  guilty,  thought  it  a  very 
dreadful  thing;  for  not  only  did  they  eet  the  cities  and  villages  on 
fire,  but  were  not  satisfied  till  they  wereguilty  of  sacrilege  and  de- 
stroyed the  images  of  the  gods  and  used  them  ia  roasting  those 
sacred  animals,  which  used  to  be  worshiped,  and  forced  the  priests 
and  prophets  to  be  the  executioners  and  slayers  of  tho^^e  animals 
and  then  ejected  them  naked  from  the  country.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  the  priest,  who  ordained  their  polity  and  their  laws,  was 
by  birth  of  Holiopolis,  and  his  name  Osarsipb,  from  Osiris,  who  was 
the  god  of  Heliopolis ;  but  that  when  he  was  gone  over  to  those  peo- 
ple, his  name  was  changed  and  he  was  called  Moses." 

"  These  things,"  remarks  Joscpbus,  "  the  Egyptians  relate  about 
the  Jews  with  much  more  which  I  omit  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
But  still  proceeds  Manetho." 

•'After  these  things  Amenophis  returned  from  Ethiopia  with  a 
great  army,  as  did  bis  son  Rampses  with  another  army  also,  and 
both  of  them  having  joined  battle  with  the  Shepherds  and  the  pol- 
luted people,  worsted  and  slew  a  great  number  of  them  and  pur- 
sued them  to  the  confines  of  Syria." 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  this  in  full,  translating  from  the 
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Greek.  The  tradition  in  Manetho  and  Chaeremon  is  eyidently  the 
same  with  such  variations  as  are  characteristic  of  legendary  tales. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  Manetho  relates  it  as  a  legend  or  tradi- 
tion well  authenticated 9  Chaeremon  more  as  a  matter  of  history  ;  I 
have  not  perceived  the  difference,  nor,  if  I  did  would  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  notice  it.  The  legendary  or  romantic  character  of  the 
tale  is  patent  throughout  in  both.  Upon  such  a  foundation  as  this 
narration  must  they  build  who  make  the  Exodus  under  Moses  to  take 
place  under  this  Amenophis  or  Sethos,  here  spoken  of.  Not  so 
with  Usher,  whose  clironology  is  followed  in  the  Bible,  who  places 
it  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  Shepherds,  thought 
to  have  been  in  about  1500  to  1490  years  before  Christ,  or  42  years 
earlier. 

To  some  theologians  this  legendary  Exodus  appears  as  real  be- 
cause they  think  they  see  in  it  a  correspondence  to  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  their 
being  compelled  to  labor  at  brick-making  and  in  building  the  treas- 
ure cities  of  Pithom  and  Raamses  for  Pharaoh  (Ex.  I).  I  know 
the  mind  of  good  men  experience,  what  we  may  call  a  sort  of  pleas- 
ure tinged  with  sadness  in  such  contemplation,  for  they  are  accus- 
tomed in  tlieir  meditations  to  dwell  much  upon  the  fact  of  God's 
people  in  all  ages  having  been  the  objects  of  the  oppression  of  the 
proud  and  wicked. 

But  with  regard  to  the  bondage  and  oppression  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  if  this  did  not  take  place  in  full  prior  to  the  historical 
Exodus,  it  certainly  was  not  because  there  had  not  been  time  and 
opportunity  for  it.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  oppression 
was  in  Egypt  carried  out  to  a  very  grievous  extent  and  that  many 
Israelites  as  well  as  multitudes  of  Egyptians  groaned  long  in  that 
country  under  their  oppressors  and  taskmasters. 

In  regard  to  the  tradition  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Africanus 
and  others,  who  imagined  they  had  Manetho  and  Josephus  as  their 
authority  that  the  Exodus  took  place  in  the  time  of  Aahmes,  the 
first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  not  under  Tethmosis  III.,  Bun- 
sen  (Egypt  1,  200),  says:  **  But  does  Manetho  really  assert 
that  the  Exodus  or  the  taking  and  destruction  of  Avaris  and  the 
departure  of  the  Shepherds  took  place  under  Amos?  By  no 
means.  According  to  the  extract  in  Josephus  it  was  Tuth- 
mosis,  the  sou  of  Misphramuthosis,  who  made  the  convention 
with  the    Shepherds,   and   we   venture   confidently  to  assert,    in 
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opposition  to  Josephus,  that  he  was  a  Tuthmosis  and  cannot  be  au 
Amos." 

In  regard  to  this  matter  it  is  quite  plain  that  a  man  may  have 
two  names,  something  thut  history  shows  not  to  havo  been  uncom- 
mon in  tlie  Cii^e  of  tlie  ancient  kings.  It  appears,  however,  a 
plain  enough  historical  fact  that  the  Aahmes  ho  refers  to  w;is  not  the 
king  known  as  Tnlhmosis  Til.,  but  his  grandfather  or  great-grand- 
father. That  it  was  this  Amos  that  Josephus  himself  calls  Tutb- 
mosis  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  mentioning  him  he  goes  on  in 
his  reckoning  to  Tuthmosis,  the  son  of  Mi^phramuthosis,  an  he 
calls  him,  or  Tuthmnsis  III.  I  at  first  wondered  that  Buusen  had 
not  this  more  plain  in  his  mind,  Imt  I  have  thereon  reflected  that 
it  was  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Egypt  "  he  speaks  thus  and  that 
before  he  got  over  the  fifth  volume  of  the  same  work  he  had  his 
mind  more  clear  on  the  snbjeot.  Josephus  here  confounds  Amos 
or  Tuthmosis,  as  he  calls  him,  with  an  event  that  did  not  occur 
until  the  third  generation  after  him.  And,  as  another  instance  of  a 
man  being  known  by  two  names,  which  after  all  may  be  found  to 
be  only  two  variations  of  the  same,  you  must  have  noticed  in  the 
legendary  account  of  the  £xodu»  we  have  just  quoted,  how  that 
Sethos,  the  son  of  Amenophis,  was  also  called  in  Chaeremon's  ac- 
count Mesene.  The  story  appears  evidently  to  be  connected  with 
the  son  of  the  great  fiameses-Sesostris,  who  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed the  great  numbers  of  prisoners  brought  into  the  country 
after  his  father's  campaigns  in  the  execution  of  public  works,  build- 
ing  cities,  walls,  making  canals,  etc. 

As  to  the  date  and  nature  of  the  Exodus  or  the  departure  of  the 
Shepherds : — 

A  corrollaty  from  what  follows  as  well  as  precedes. 


Recognizing  the  importance  of  determining  the  nature  and  date 
of  that  called  the  departure  of  the  Shepherds  from  Egypt,  as  being 
a  departure  which  Josephus  identifies  with  that  called  the  Exodus 
of  the  laraelitea  from  that  country  and  as  being  a  date  to  which 
other  ancient  epochs  are  referred  in  the  determination  of  his- 
torical dates  or  synchronisms,  I  have,  after  a  considerably  exten- 
sive research  and  lengthy  investigation  and  comparison  of  dat:i, 
concluded  that  the  people  called  Shepherds  were  most  probably 
.Egyptians  of  the  nice  of  Menes  and  part  of  the  vast  army  which 
Seeoatrie  the  Great  led  out  of  M^ypt  into  Asia  and  that  this  de- 
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partore  took  place  in  1542  B.  C,  in  the  19th  year  of  the  iQign  of  that 
monarch,  under  his  name  of  Apapus  the  Great,  as  reckoned  on  the 
basis  of  Eratosthenes.  Sesostris  brought  his  vast  army  of  JEgyp^ 
tian  Shepherds  of  the  race  of  Menes  from  the  Nile's  Valley  into  Asia, 
where  he  conquered  the  government  of  every  country  to  which  he 
came  in  Asia  and  Europe,  leaving  Egyptian  colonies  after  him  in 
some  places.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Colchians  as  being  descend- 
ants of  an  Egyptian  colony  planted  by  Sesostris  and  mentions 
them  in  connection  with  the  Phcenicians  and  Syrians  of  Palestine 
as  agreeing  with  the  Egyptians  in  other  things  as  well  as  in  the 
practice  of  circumcision.  The  Palestinian  colony,  which  gave  name 
to  that  country  are  set  down  in  our  books  as  Philistines.  This 
term  means  Shepherds  (Palai-Scheth  after  whom  also  the  local  namo 
Pelusium),  and  they  are  also  the  same  with  theChithim  or  Hitties. 
These  are  the  people  who  gave  the  lines  of  Kings  to  Judah  and 
Israel,  if  not  to  Tyre,  Sidon,  Carthage,  etc.  These  are  the  Caph- 
torim,  or  people  of  Caphtor,  of  whom  God  speaks  to  Moses :  **  The 
Caphtorim,  who  came  up  out  of  Caphtor  destroyed  them  (t.e.,  the 
Avims),  and  dwelt  in  their  stead."  And,  again,  God  says  through 
Amos  (ch.  ix:  7):  <<  Have  I  not  brought  up  Israel  out  of  the 
laud  of  Egypt  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor?  "  Here  both  the 
Israelites  and  Philistines  are  specified  as  being  brought  from  the 
land  of  Egypt  by  Jehovah. 

The  date  I  give  for  the  departure  of  the  Shepherds  is  the  same 
which  Bunsen  gives,  who  was  correct,  doubtless,  as  to  the  date,  but 
will  be  found  before  we  get  through  with  our  critical  review  to  have 
been  incorrect  as  to  other  matters  concerning  it.  Eratosthenes' 
date  for  Apapus  is,  doubtless,  nearly  correct.  There  is  some  proof 
for  the  date  of  this  King  other  than  what  results  from  the  additions, 
synchronisms,  etc.,  of  the  historic  data.  It  is  of  an  astronomical 
character,  connected  with  theSothiac  cycle,  and  is  as  follows :  One 
of  five  important  monuments,  which  were  particularly  examined  by 
the  French  archaeologists,  Biot  and  DeRouge,  was  a  dilapidated 
calendar  discovered  at  Elephantina  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  con- 
tained a  distinct  notation  of  the  rising  of  Sirius  on  a  given  day  and 
must  have  belonged  to  the  latter  part  of  this  reign.  The  frag- 
ments of  that  calendar,  dug  out  from  the  wall  of  the  present  quay 
of  Elephantina,  in  which  they  stood,  were  found  when  put  together 
to  contain  the  following  inscription:  — 

«*  Inundation;  third  month  (Epiphi).  Third  day,  rising  of 
Sothis;  Feetival,  etc.'* 
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Tbia  iascriptiou  iudicatoa  tho  28th  dtiy  of  the  11th  mooth  of  the 
Egyptian  year.  There  are,  coaaequently,  37  mere  days  between 
this  and  the  Ist  of  Thoth. 

Viz:      2  days  of  Epiphi. 

30     "     "  Mesari  (tho  12th  month), 
5  intercalary  days. 

37 

Ajb  one  of  these  days  represents  4  years  of  the  Sothiao  cyole, 
then  37  X  4  days  =  li$  years  of  that  cycle,  which  must  elapse  be- 
fore Sirius  rises  on  the  1st  of  Thoth.  To  find  the  date  of  the 
monanient  we  must,  therefore,  add  148  to  the  year  of  the  astron- 
omical epoch. 

This  in  Central  Egypt  (28°  11'  N.  L.)  is  1322  B.  C.  Then 
1322+148=1470  B.  C,  would  be  the  date  indicated  by  the  calendar. 
According  to  Eratosthenes'  reckoning  this  would  be  the  ninth  year 
before  the  death  of  Apapua  the  Great,  that  is,  Se8o<*tri8.  This, 
however,  can  only  be  approximative  as  to  the  date.  The  investiga- 
tors into  the  subject  of  the  cLronolgy  of  the  biatoiy  of  ancient 
Egypt  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  monuments  on 
which  they  could  rely  for  absolute  dates  were  the  local  calendars, 
which  mark  the  rising  of  Sirius  and  were  connected  with  the  name 
of  the  reigning  Phanioh.  In  regard  to  tho  Solbiac  cycle,  which  in 
round  numbers  is  usually  reckoned  at  1460  years  (3fi5X4),  tho 
date  of  1322,  for  example,  fixed  for  it,  is  an  average  one,  corre- 
sponding, as  siiid  before,  to  Central  Egypt,  Lat.  2$°  11*  N.,  which 
is  generally  agreed  upon  for  astronomical  purposes.  The  length 
of  Egypt  from  Heliopolis  to  Syene  being  about  six  degrees,  the 
diOerence  iit  the  extreme  points  makes  a  difference  in  the  Sotbiac 
cycle  of  24  years  ;  for  tho  difference  of  one  degree  to  the  south  or 
north  ia  almost  equal  to  the  difference  of  a  day  or  four  years  in 
the  cycle. 

Moreover,  as  in  the  movable  year  there  is  always  the  loss  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  day,  by  neglecting  the  fraction  beyond  365, 
the  difference  between  the  Sothiac  and  tbe  true  solar  year  will 
amount  in  four  years  to  a  whole  day.  Hence  it  follows  that  in 
365X4=14(iD  years  tbe  neglect  of  intercalations  occasions  the  loss 
of  almost  a  year,  so  that  tbe  number  1461  would  be,  in  fact,  oearer 
correct  than  1460. 
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The  agreement  of  the  Egjrptians  upon  a  central  point  of  their 
country  for  astronomical  determinations,  as  we,  by  general  agree- 
ment, for  example,  reckon  longitude  from  Greenwich  observatory, 
does  not  imply  that  they  did  not  have  calculations  based  upon  local 
observations  for  the  rising  of  Sirius  for  the  practical  use  of  the 
celebrations  of  the  festivals  at  a  given  place.  In  fact  the  existence 
of  an  average  or  middle  epoch,  generally  agreed  upon,  implies  the 
existence  of  different  local  observations  from  Pelusium  to  Syene, 
which  might  serve  as  a  confirmation  of  or  check  upon  the  central 
calculation.  Some  think  it  more  natural  to  interpret  the  date  on  this 
monument  according  to  its  local  period,  that  of  Elephantina  f  or  the 
rising  of  Sirius.  This  would  make  the  year  indicated  to  have  been 
1454  instead  of  1470  B.  C. ;  but  in  the  record  of  such  dates  it  seems 
more  natural  and  as  such  more  probable  that  the  central  calculation 
was  observed  of  which  opinion  was  Lepsius. 

Now,  although  I  find  for  the  departure,  so  called,  of  the  Shep- 
herds, the  same  date  as  does  Bunsen,  yet  he  finds  for  that  date  a 
king  named  Tuthmosis,  a  man  who  was  only  two  or  three  genera- 
tions out  from  Menes,  while  I  find  a  man  in  the  twentieth  place  in 
the  list,  counting  Menes  the  first ;  and,  he  is  also,  about  the  18th  or 
19th  generation,  reckoning  3  for  a  century  (18  X  33^  =  600,  and 
19  X  33 J  =  633 J  years)  ;  for  we  find  the  departure  of  the  Shep- 
herds, so  called,  to  have  taken  place  about  600  to  630  years  after 
Menes.  The  name  Thothma  itself  means  given  or  endowed  by 
Thoth,  and  might  have  been  ascribed  as  an  honorary  title  to  one 
whose  personal  appellation  was  of  another  form.  If  Thothmes  was 
understood  as  a  personal  appellation,  it  is  queer  we  should  have  two 
brothers  of  that  name  in  the  second  generation  after  Menes,  tf.e., 
Thothmes  XL,  Ra-Aa-en  Khepher,  and  Thothmes  III,  Ra  — 
Men  —  Khepher,  respectively.  It  is  true  the  name  Barneses  was 
worn  by  brothers,  but  it  appears  also  to  have  been  understood  as  a 
distinguishing  title,  while  the  personal  appellation  was  different.  A 
king,  it  is  true,  may  have  worn  the  title  Thothmes  (Thoth-given, 
or  Thoth-endowed),  as  well  as  that  of  Barneses  (the  high  king, 
tall  man  or  giant),  and  yet  have  been  known  in  his  daily  life  by  a 
different  name.  From  a  mistake  made  by  Bunsen  in  common  with 
others  Thothmes  III.  was  600  years  earlier  than  they  thought  him  to 
have  been,  in  fact  the  Tuthnioses  were  such  shadowy  characters 
that  no  tomb  of  any  king  of  that  name  has  y^t  been  discovered, 
while  that  of  my  Rameses  II.,  who  is  eighth  in  the  list  after  Apapus, 
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and  Rosellini  at  Bibuii  el  Moluk 
ill  grandeur  and  lieauty  of 


the  Great,  as  found  by  ChampoUio 
w&s,  in   their  opinion,  little  iafei 

aroliitectonical  finish  to  that  of  Sesustria  the  Great.  In  the 
cnvatioiis  made  by  Mr.  Green  In  1854,  in  which  ho  found  a  good 
deal  to  confirm  what  has  been  Btiid  in  the  histories  concerning  the 
c?£|doits  of  that  Eaniesei*,  No.  28  of  my  list,  be  discovered  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  seeiind  pylon  a  legible  inscription  in  which  thiit 
king  says :  **  That  he  has  driven  the  barbarians  out  of  Egypt  with 
the  BWord,"  to  which  Bunsen  adds  by  way  of  remark :  "  He  must, 
therefore,  have  found  them  iu  Egypt."  The  hordes  which  had  made 
t  lie  inroad  into  lower  Egypt  for  pasturage,  etc.  are  elsewhere  called 
tlio  Tamahn  (white  people  from  the  north)?  And  in  reference  to 
llii*  expulsion  of  the  enemy  he  says  :  "  I  have  made  their  land  my 
"Wn."  Among  the  nations  conquered  by  that  monarch  we  read 
.Vusen,  Kheta,  Ati,  Karbamasa  (Carchemish  in  Mesopotamia), 
Arahu,  Tyra,  Tuiraa  and  Sairtiina  (Tyrians  and  Sidonians)  are 
designated  as  "  People  of  theSea,"  Gaikkuri  ('Hakkn,  i.e.,  St. 
Jo:in  d'  'Acre,  which  Rameses  took  before  he  laid  siege  to  Tyre) ; 
Mashuash,  i.e.,  Damascus,  etc. 

The  vast  accomplishments  ascribed  to  our  Barneses  II.  required 
a  cimsiderably  long  reign,  although  on  the  monuments  only  his 
twelfth  year  has  been  discovered.  Some  have  supposed  that  to 
him  under  the  historic  or  honorary  name  of  Thothmes  III.  is  as- 
cribed the  erection  of  several  temples  and  the  palace  of  Modinet 
Aboo,  Rosellini  remarks  there  is  scarcely  an  ancient  city  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  as  far  as  the  second  cataract  beyond  Semnoh,  where  re- 
mains of  his  edifices  are  not  to  be  found.  Among  the  rest  is  a  temple 
be  erected  In  honor  of  his  ancestor,  the  great  Scsostris.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  my  Biimeses  IT.  (No.  28)  was  not  identical  with 
Sesostris  the  Great  (No.  20)  nor  yet  with  Tethmosis  III.,  who  is 
about  No.  7.  In  the  record  of  the  natioHS  conqu  ered  by  him  there 
are  gone  over  about  the  same  national  designatio  ns  as  under  the 
name  Thothmes  III.  Champollion  and  others  understand  the  bearer 
of  the  latter  name  to  be  the  same  with  Mares,  which  was  another 
name  for  my  Rameses  II. 

Under  none  of  these  names,  however,  is  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia 
set  down,  which,  according  to  Herodotus  was  the  distinguishing  and 
peculiar  part  of  the  groat  Sesostris  among  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
The  various  historioal  lists  aud  hypotheses  ascribe  to  their  Thothmea 
III.  a  length  of  reign  all  the  way  from  9  up  to  48  years ;  and  if  he 
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were  the  same  with  Mares  or  our  Barneses  11.  the  length  of  39  years 
which  Sy ocellus  has  given  to  his  reign  would  not  seem  to  be  too  long 
for  him  in  which  to  accomplish  all  that  has  been  ascribed  to  him. 
«  The  Israelites/'  says  Bunsen,  <<  with  their  2,000,000  souls  and 
their  flocks  and  with  600,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  al- 
ready encamped  in  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  and  ex- 
tending northward  from  the  Arnon  when  Bameses  III.  (our  II.) 
came  to  the  throne.  About  the  fourteenth  year  of  this  Pharaoh's 
reign  Joshua  passed  over  Jordan.  This  is  the  syn  chronism  which 
wehope  to  establish/'  etc.,  (Egypt  III.  211).  If  Bunsen  had  only 
agreed  with  Josephus  that  the  Hyksos  were  the  Israelites,  and, had 
taken  something  near  to  the  numbers  Josephus  has  given  us  as  of 
the  Hyksos  who  left  Egypt  in  the  days  of  his  Te  thmoses,  son  of 
Misphragmuthoses,  and  went  up  and  built  Jerusalem,  then  a  person 
would  naturally  conclude  that  his  statement  had  an  underground  of 
truth  and  that  in  his  accidentally  showing  his  Tuthmosis  III.  to  be 
identified  with  our  Rameses  II.  he  had  Josephus  as  his  authority. 
He  made  215  years,  as  <^a  period  of  bondage,"  to  intervene 
between  the  departure  of  the  Shepherds  in  1542  B.  C.  and  the  ex- 
odus of  the  Israelites  under  Moses  in  13  27  B.  C,  which  last  exodus 
Josephus  had  to  take  place  in  about  1633  and  Clemedt  of  Alexandria 
a  little  earlier.  About  all  the  authors,  excepting  Bunsen,  made 
the  departure  of  the  Shepherds  to  have  bee  n  identical  with  the  ex- 
odus under  Moses.  I  make  the  departure  of  the  Shepherds  for 
1542  B.  C. ;  and  as  in  my  understanding  this  would  be  the  same 
with  the  historical  exodus,  then  the  approximate  date  of  1499  B.  C, 
which  I  get  for  the  exodus  in  connection  with  my  research  into  the 
epochs  of  the  patriarchs,  might  possibly  represent  the  passage  of 
the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  or  the  exodus  from  the 
transjordanic  regions  into  the  promised  land  in  about  forty  years 
after  the  departure  out  of  Egypt.  There  is  certainly  something  in 
that  forty  years'  period  of  unsettled  life  of  the  Israelites  between 
their  departure  from  Egypt  and  their  eiitrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  I  have  thought  it  must  refer  to  a  detachment  from  the 
army  of  Sesostris  whom  he  left  stationed  east  of  the  Jordan  to 
guard  his  rear  on  his  progress  eastward,  who  remained  there  settled 
in  different  places  after  his  return  to  Egypt ;  but  who  finally,  in 
about  a  generation  after  his  return,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  west-Jordan ic  regions  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  finally  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this. 
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THE    EGYPTIAN    TEAB. 

Tbe  Egyptians  divided  their  year  into  three  Eeasone,  consisting 
each  of  four  equal  mouths  of  thirty  d;iys  each.  To  the  end  of  the 
12th  month  they  added  on  five  supplemental  days.  These  divisions 
were  called  the  Green  Season,  the  Harvest  Season,  and  the  Water 
Season. 

FIK8T  TuTKiMENY.  —  Th-e  Green  Seaton. 


I.  Thoth 

II.  FboopM 

m.  Hatbor 

IV.  Cholsk 


iBt  of  Greeu  Seaaoa 


V.  Toby 

TI.  Mechlr 

Vn.  Fhamenotb 

VUI.  FbarmDtlkl 


Bovember. 

December. 

8rd "      "  "  ....       JuDuary. 

4tli  "     "  "  ....        February. 

Sbcosd  TKTRiMBKT,  —  The  Harveit  Season. 

let  ot  Harvest  Season  ....       Huclt. 
ApriL 


PachOn 
PaAni 
BplpU 
H«»orl 


Tbibd  Teteumkkt.  —  Z%«  Wal«r  Seaton. 
l9t  of  Waler  Seasoa      . 


Jnly. 
Augnst. 
September. 
October. 


The  names  of  tbe  months  have  all  reference  to  certain  divinities  ; 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  an  explanation  of  them.  We 
find  by  the  monuments  that  these  have  been  the  designations  of 
months  through  all  tlie  pharaonio  ages.  Astronomers,  however, 
conclude  that  the  months  must  have  been  so  designated  at  a  period 
when  the  1st  of  Thoth  fell  about  the  25th  of  October.  It  being  an 
easy  matter  for  astronomers  to  calculate  at  what  times  this  took 
place  in  ancient  histoi-y,  they  have  discovered  that  this  was  the 
ease  in  275,  1780  and  3285  B.  C,  and  in  so  far  as  the  adoption  of 
tbia  designation  depends  upon  the  above  coincidence,  they  consider 
it  certain  (at  least  mathematicnlly  so)  that  it  must  have  occurred 
ia  or  about  the  year  3285  B.  C.  The  Roman  mode  of  reckoning 
dates,  it  ia  seen  from  the  above,  corresponded  somewhat  to  the 
Egyptian.  "Third  month,  third  day,  rising  of  Sothis,"  would 
answer,  bo  far  at  least  in  the  Roman  expression,  as  "  the  3rd  before 
the  Calends  of  October,  while  to  an  Egyptian  it  would  indicate  that 
he  had  37  days  yet  to  run  (2+30+5)  before  the  risiugof  Thoth  or 
Sothis,  on  the  first  of  November. 


6A  80THIAC   CYCLE. 

In  regard  to  the  commencement  of  the  institution  of  the  canicular 
or  Sothiac  period,  we  learn  from  Censorinus  that  the  E^ptians  bad 
a  Great  Year,  which  they  styled  the  Sothiac  year,  because  on  the 
first  day  of  it  the  sun  rose  at  the  same  moment  as  Sirius,  Sothis,, 
Canis,  or  the  Dog-Star.  He  informs  us  that  one  of  these  Great 
Years  commenced  100  years  before  his  time.  He  wrote  in  the 
consulship  of  Antoninus  Pius  11.,  and  Bruttius  Prsesens,  the  year 
238  B.  C.  being  the  particular  date.  In  that  year  139  A.  D.  the 
Egyptian  year  really  commenced  with  the  20th  of  July  of  the  Julian 
year  and  in  that  year  also  did  Sirius  rise  in  central  Egypt  about 
seven  o'clock,  consequently  only  some  few  hours  later  than  is 
assumed.  In  four  years  afterwards,  therefore,  this  heliacal  rising 
took  place  about  a  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  and, 
thus,  after  4X365  years,  about  a  whole  civil  year  later.  Hence 
the  Sothiac  cycle  turns  out  to  be  a  period  of  1460  years;  in  the 
1461st  Egyptian  year  the  1st  of  Thoth  again  coincided  with  the  first 
day  of  the  Julian  year;  and  consequently  the  year  1322  B.  C.  is 
again  the  beginning  of  that  cycle,  which  ended  in  A.  D.  139.  In 
that  year  the  first  of  Thoth  fell  on  the  19-20th  of  July. 

The  summer  solstice  being  the  commencement  of  the  inundation 
and  consequently  of  the  water  season,  was  the  great  turning  point 
of  Egyptian  life,  and  Sirius  being  the  brightest  of  all  the  fixed 
stars,  it  seems  entirely  natural  that  the  coincidence  of  the  heliacal 
risinor  of  that  star  with  the  solstice  and  the  inundation  should  have 
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been  marked  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  with  special  attention  and 
regarded  with  especial  favor.  Corresponding  to  our  experience  or 
the  observation  of  the  times  of  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  on  our 
coasts  we  perceive  that  the  observation  of  a  single  life  among  the 
Egyptians  was  sulflBcient  to  show  that,  there  was  a  departure  from 
this  coincidence  at  the  rate  of  one  day  in  every  four  years.  But 
the  recurrence  of  this  remarkable  coincidence  at  the  end  of  each 
1460  years  must  have  been  to  the  Egyptian  the  most  natural 
cycle. 

At  an  early  period  astronomers  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  thi& 
star,  owing  to  its  position  in  relation  to  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
must,  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  have  risen  in  the  same 
proportion  later,  as  the  Julian  year,  which  was  about  IT  12" 
too  long,  ran  more  and  more  into  the  solar  year.  This  was  the 
only  reason  why  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  from  3300  B.  C. 
down  to  a  few  centuries  after  Christ  could  always  coincide  in  Egypt 
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With  the  beginning  of  the  same  day  (the  20th  of  July).  It  hnsljet-n 
truly  eaiti  that  it  wag  the  guiding  star  of  their  history," 

In  reference  to  the  Egyptian  year  Dindurus  says :  *'  They  do  not 
regulate  their  m'iniha  by  the  moon  but  by  the  aun,  inasmuch  us 
they  have  months  of  thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  every  twelve  of 
which  they  add  on  Jive  days  and  a  quarter,  and  so  fill  up  the  cycle 
nf  the  year.  They  have  do  intercalkry  months  nor  do  they  sub- 
tract days  as  the  Greeks  do." 

An  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Herodotus  relative  to  the  sun's 
rising  twice  in  the  west  is  suggested  by  the  Sothiac  cycle, 

The  priests  told  him  that  during  the  period  from  Menes  to 
Sethos  (the  king  who  succeeded  to  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  of  three 
kings  instituted  by  Sabaco)  the  sua  had  risen  {aya-ceUai)  four  times 
in  an  extraordinary  manner;  that  where  it  then  set  it  had  twice 
risen  {iTzmjaTcihii)  and  where  it  then  rose  {avxTdXct)  it  had  twice  set, 
without  occasioning  any  alteration  in  Egypt,  either  as  regards  the 
products  of  the  earth  or  river  or  in  reference  to  disease  or  mortal- 
ity" <ii.  142). 

To  deduce  some  chronological  data  from  this  passage  many 
attempts  were  made  of  which  Letroune  tried  to  dispose  by  showing 
hem  to  be  uuphilological  assumptions.  The  length  of  time  here 
speeitied  from  Menes  to  Sethos  prevents  us  from  suspecting  that 
the  astronomical  phenomena  spoken  of  by  the  priests  had  reference 
to  the  cosmical  phenomena  brought  about  by  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  It  has  been  concluded,  however,  upon  an  unprejudiced 
consideration  of  the  passage,  that  the  priests  meant  to  give  Herodo- 
tus a  chronological  statement  connected  with  celestial  phenomena. 
His  words  would  at  first  appear  enigmatical  and  as  if  there  might 
be  a  mi-itake  in  the  former  or  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence.  For, 
it  is  plain,  that  if  the  sun  set  twice  in  the  east  it  must  also  have 
arisen  twice  in  the  west,  which  makes  not  four  times  (r.-r/jun;) 
hut  twice.  The  language  of  Herodotus  is,  however,  as  plain  as  it 
can  be  made  to  a  Greek,  and  the  case  suggests  to  us  a  solution  as 
striking  as  it  is  evident. 

For  plain  it  must  appear  that  during  the  Sothiac  cycle  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  must  gradually  pass  through  all  parts  of  the 
heavens  and  at  the  middle  of  it  is  at  the  exactly  opposite  point  of 
that  of  the  normal,  solar  year.  The  priests,  therefore,  doubtless 
meant  to  speak  of  the  passage  of  the  movable,  solar  year  through 
the  opposite  points  of  the  heavens,  while  Herodotus  seems  as  surely 
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to  have  imdentood  them  as  mfaning  that  the  Ban  rose  twiee  in  llie 
opposite  side  of  die  beaTeos,  that  is,  what  we  understand  as  the 
west,  and  set  twice  on  the  other  side,  or  that  in  which  ere  mideiw 
stand  him  to  rise. 

Bat  the  langoage  of  Herodotus  is,  as  I  have  said,  as  pfaun  as  it 
can  be  made  in  the  Greek  and  has  reference  in  this  case  eridentl j 
to  the  Sothiac  cycle;  but  not  to  the  preoessional,  to  whidi  it  is  ap- 
plicable were  it  not  that  the  period  giren  by  Herodotos  from  If enee 
to  Setbol  for  the  recurrence  of  the  phenomena  do  not  admit  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  precessional  cycle,  which  requires  25,827  years. 

It  may,  boweyer,  be  regarded  as  a  proof,  derired  from  astro- 
nomical sources,  of  the  position  I  take  in  r^ard  to  the  identity  of 
the  18th,  19th  and  20th  dynasties,  so  called  (when  prc^>erly  and 
fully  expressed  as  to  reigns  and  sum  of  years),  with  the  list  of  38 
rulers  of  Eratosthenes  and  with  the  old  empire,  so  called,  and  ihe 
proper  dcUe  of  Menes.  For  if  to  the  1076  years  giren  to  the  said 
38  rulers  of  the  list  of  E^ratostbenes  you  add  the  numbers  given  in 
Africanus  for  the  dynasties,  beginning  from  the  21st  inclusive, 
down  to  said  Sethos  who  succeeds  to  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  first 
introduced  by  Sabacas,  you  will  have  in  years,  exactly  to  the  year, 
the  Sothiac  cycle.  (As  to  the  following  data  see  lists  generally  of 
the  dynasties,  including  Africanus,   Eusebius,   Eratosthenes   and 

Herodotus  in  loco.) 

Years, 

Limit  of  the  old  empire  of  Menes  according  to  Eratosthenes' 

list 1076 

Largest  number  given  to  the  2l8t  dynasty  in  Africanus' 130 

Largest  number  given  to  AfricaDUs'  22nd  dynasty 120 

Number  given  to  Africanus*  23rd  dynasty 89 

Africanus'  24th  dynasty 6 

Africanus'  25th         •*       (Ethiopian) 40 

The  Sothiac  cycle  exact 1461 

Herodotus  represents  a  king  named  Anysis,  who  was  blind,  as 
being  the  one  who  was  supplanted  by  Sabacus,  the  Ethiopian  ;  as 
having  gone  into  concealment  during  the  Ethiopian  supremacy  for 
50  years  (40  in  Africanus),  as  having  taken  his  position  at  the  head 
of  the  government  again  on  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 
Ethiopians,  and  then  as  having  been  succeeded  by  Sethos,  the  priest 
of  Vulcan,  who  is  the  person  here  referred  to  chronologically.     The 
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state  of  tke  cam  being  suoh,  then,  it  might  be  said  without  a  great 
degree  of  error  that  Sethos  immediately  succeeded  to  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty,  for  the  implication  is  that  the  blind  Anysis  was  a  very 
aged  man  when  he  reascended  the  throne. 

Under  the  head  of  Petubastes,  the  first  king  of  the  23rd  dynasty, 
the  entry  is:  <<In  his  time  the  first  Olympiad  was  celebrated/' 
This  date  was  776  B.  C,  and  for  this  man  Africanas  enters  a  reign 
of  forty  years.  Bat,  supposing  for  the  purpose  of  the  calculation, 
that  this  celebration  took  place  in  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Petubastes  then  we  get  for  the  approximate  date  of  Sethos,  the 
priest  king,  who  succeeded  to  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  669  B.  C, 
and  for  our  Menes  2130  years  B.  C  Tlie  calculation  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

TtarB. 

The  sum  of  the  yesra  of  the  28d  dynasty 89 

—The  time  we  sappose  Petubastes  had  reigaed  before  the  instttatton  of 
the  first  Olympiad 28 


The  S4th  dynasty 
The  5th      << 


=61 

6 

40 


776  B..  C,  date  of  let  Olympiad +107 

=  The  approximate  date  of  Sethos 669  B.O. 

+  *I\Md  Sothiac  cycle,  which  s=s 1461  yrs. 


=The  approximate  date  of  Menes 

In  like  manner  we  get  the  following  dates  as  based  upon  the  reckoning 
Eratosthenes  and  Africanas- 


.  2180  B.C. 
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Approximate  date  of  Ist  year  of  21  st  dynasty 

Approximate  date  of  1st  year  of  the  XXXVIIIth  King  of  Eratosthenes 
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Lepsius  begins  bis  21st  dynasty  in  tbe  year  1115  B.  C,  a  differ- 
ence of  61  years  from  what  I  find  tbe  dates  to  be  by  reckoning 
back  from  tbe  25tb  to  the  2l8t  dynasty  in  Africanos  as  above.  If, 
therefore 9  any  one  takes  Lepsius'  date  as  their  basis  of  calcalation 
they  will  have  all  these  dates  61  years  farther  back,  for  example, 
for  our  Cheops  (No.  XXXIV.)  we  shall  have  the  date  1300  in- 
stead of  1239  B.  C. ;  and  for  our  first  king,  Menes,  we  shall  have 
2191  instead  of  2130  B.C. 

The  numbers  given  by  Eratosthenes  here  are  only  approximative  ; 
but  if  they  be  about  correct  then  my  date,  1542,  for  the  departure 
of  the  Shepherds  from  Egypt,  is  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Sesostris,  the  Great.  Even  though  it  be  unnecessary  for  you  to  fix 
upon  any  particular  date  whatever  for  the  said  departure  of  the 
Shepherds  from  Egypt,  yet  the  information  given  in  connection 
with  all  this  subject  will  serve  generally  to  illustrate  the  history, 
both  Egyptian  and  Israelitish. 

The  Apis  Cycle. 


The  Egyptians  had  a  period  of  25  years  called  the  Apis  cycle, 
which  is  found  to  have  had  a  relation  both  to  the  solar  and  lunar 
years.  Ideler  (p.  182)  has  shown  that  there  is  not  only  a  compu- 
tation of  the  mean  anomaly  of  the  sum  from  25  to  25  years  of  the 
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Philippine  era,  iq  the  Tables  nf  Ptolemy  but  that  there  are  in  the 
sixth  bnok  uf  the  Almagest  Tables  for  calculating  the  meiin  new 
and  full  moons,  in  which  these  arc  progressive  periods  of  th:it  num- 
ber of  years.  Three  hundred  and  nine  moan  months  are  only  Ih 
8'  38"  less  than  25  Egyptian  years.  It  does,  however,  result  that 
the  Apis  cycle  of  25  years  thus  produced  the  same  result,  as  re- 
gards the  coincidence  of  the  lunar  phases  wilh  the  aiimo  days  of  the 
Egyptiiin  year  as  the  SotUiac  cycle  for  the  recurreniie  <tf  the 
heliacal  rising  of   Sirius  with  thecnmmeticcment  of  the  civil  year. 

A  circumstance  in  relation  to  this,  which  has  hitherto  been  little 
noticed,  is  that  those  tables  of  Ptolemy  go  on  progressively,  1,  2G, 
51,  etc.,  exactly  up  to  the  1476th  year.  This  is  thought  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  fact,  namely,  that  59  Apia  cycles  make  up  the 
Sot hiac  cycle  of  14fiO  years  with  15  years  over:  58  Apia  cycles 
would  have  given  10  years  less  than  the  Sothiac  cycle  and  besides 
it  is  concluded  that  orginaJly  the  two  cycles  must  have  begun  to- 
gether. The  phases  of  the  moon  would,  in  the  1450lh  year  of  the 
Sothiac  cycle  have  been  nearly  three  days  (2|)  behind  thiit  day 
at  which  it  commenced  and  the  renewal  of  the  cycle  presented  the 
most  simple  means  of  making  the  Apis  cycle  begin  again  in  such  a 
way  that  people  should  easily  recognize  the  beginning  of  the  new 


This  adjustment  of  the  two  systems,  the  lunar  and  solar,  suggests 
that  the  original  intention  was,  by  means  of  these  cycles,  to  com- 
bine the  two;  and  that  previously  the  lunar  year,  of  354  days, 
may  have  been  used  as  the  civil  year.  The  notation  of  the  12 
moons,  29\  days  each,  might  exist  equally  well  with  it  as  with  the 
year  of  360  days.* 

The  Phcejjix  Period. 

With  the  Sothiac  cycle  must  also  be  connected  the  Pbisnlx  pe- 
riod of  the  Egyptians.  Herodotus  was  informed  that  it  was  a  cycle 
of  500  years,  while  the  information  obtained  by  Tacitus  made  it 
range,  to  a  degree,  uniformly  with  that  cycle.  Of  course  487 
years  is  just  the  one-third  of  the  Sothiac  cycle,  whose  commeace- 

*  Two  Important  points  proTsd  by  Lepslns  are  ths  tollowlBg:  (1)  Tbat  the  tetUval  at  Apis 
MlDCided  Willi  Uiat  ol  the  NUb,  and  that  tbe  lanar  cjclo  earned  out  bj  II  begins  with  the  neir 
moon  nearent  to  the  ■olillRe.  and  eoiiBeciDcDllf,  lo  tbe  lounilBtlon:  (1)  Ho  called  aiieDtionco 
llio  circuBuIance  ot  the  Egyptian  nambor  □(  the  great  Coimlc  year  ot  se,S3Il  years  dupeiidlug 
apoD  tbe  Apli  porlod  and  Ita  connectlODwIth  tbe  caolcular  cycle,  II  approximating  to  beamDl- 
UplB  of  tbe  two  (liei+JS). 
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ment  implies  that  the  rising  of  Sinus  corresponded  with  the  Ist  of 
Thoth.  This,  however,  is  a  displacement  of  four  months;  for 
Thoth,  according  to  his  sign,  begins  120  days  after  the  ancient 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius.  It  was,  therefore,  only  at  the  end  of  487 
civil  years,  reckoned  from  the  point  of  the  proper  notation  of 
the  months,  that  the  first  of  Thoth  corresponded  with  the  rising 
of  Sirius.  This  is  susceptible  of  historical  as  well  as  astronomical 
explanation.  Investigators  have  discovered,  however,  that  the 
notation  of  months  is  more  ancient  than  the  institution  of  the 
Sothiac  cycle  by  about  500  years,  and  that  concurrent  with  it 
was  the  lunar  cycle  by  Apis  periods,  perhaps  originally  with  the 
view  of  correcting  the  year  of  354  and  360  days  ;  twenty  of  these 
make  500  years  or  one  Phoenix  cycle.  It  is,  therefore,  seen  that 
the  lunar  year  may  have  been  in  use  concurrently  with  the  solar 
in  the  earliest  times ;  and  that  the  Apis  cycle  was  probably  in- 
tended to  keep  those]  two  kinds  of  years  in  as  r^ular  adjustment 
as  possible. 

Catalogue  of  the  38  Theban  Kings  of  Esatosthenes. 

Translation  from  the  Oreek. 

Syncellus,  having  given  an  enumeration  of  the  first  kings  of  the 
Egyptians,  thus  proceeds :  — 

'*  Apollodorus,  the  chronicler,  has  written  up  another  Egyptian 
Kingdom  of  the  kings  called  Theban,  who  were  in  number  38  and 
embraced  a  period  of  1,076  years.  This  kingdom  took  its  begin- 
ning in  the  year  of  the  world  2900  and  had  its  end  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3975.  Concerning  those  kings  they  say  Eratosthenes 
undertook  the  inquiry  in  the  Egyptian  memorials  and  made  a  trans- 
lation of  them  into  the  Greek  language,  according  to  the  command 
of  the  king,  as  follows :  — 

I.  First  Menes,  a  Thinite-Theban,    who  is  also  called 
Aionios,  reigned  62  years.     The  year  of  the  world  was      A.  M. 
2900  (i.e.,  the  commencement  of  the  reign) 62 — 2900 

II.  The  second  of  the  Thebans  who  reigned  was  Athotis, 

the  son  of  Menes,  for  59  years.     This  name  is  inter-     A.  M. 
pretcd,  Ermoireiies.     The  year  of  the  world  was  2963.59 — 2963 

III.  The  third  king  of  the  Theban  Egyptians  who  reigned 
was  Athotis,  of  the  same  name  as  the  former,  for  32 

years.     The  year  of  the  world  3021 32 — 3021 
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TV.  The  fourth  kiug  of  the  Thebaos  who  reigned  was 
DiabieB  (Miabie^),  son  of  Athotis,  who  reigued  19 
years ;  year  of  the  world  3053 , 19—3053 

V.  The  fifth  kiDg  of  the  Thebaos  who  reigned,  was  Pem- 
pboe,  eon  of  Athothou3,  who  is  Heraklides;  for  18 
years;  year  of  the  world  3072 IS — 3072 

VI.  The  sixth  king,  who  ruled  over  the  Theban  Egyp- 
tians, unfought,  iudeed  was  Momcheirl,  a  Mempbite, 
for  79  years;  he  is  called  Tesaiider  Perissomeles 
(Tesander  of  the  disproiwrtioned  limbs).     Year  of  the 

world  3090 79—3090 

VII.  The  seventh  king  of  the  Thebau  Egyptiaus  who 
reigned,  was  Stoikos,  sou  of  tbe  last  Dumed,  who  is 
Heliothetos;  forSyears;  year  of  the  world  31(59 6 — 3169 

VIII.  The  eighth  king  of  the  Theban  Egyptians,  who 
reigned,  was  Gosorniies,  who  id  Aitesipantos  (Sesor- 
tosis  who  is  HegeBikratos),  for  30  years ;  the  year  of 

the  world  was  3175 30—3175 

IX.  Tbe  ninth  king  of  the  Theban  Egyptians,  who  reigned, 
was  Mares,  eon  of  tbe  latter,  who  is  Heliodoras  :  for  S6 

years:  year  of  the  world  3205 26—3205 

X.  The  tenth  kiug,  who  reigued  over  the  Thebao  Egyp- 
tians, was  Anonphis  (An-Sonpbis),  who  is   Epikomaa 

for  20 years:  year  of  the  world  3231 20—3231 

XI.  The  eleventh  king,  who  reigned  over  the  Theban  Egyp- 
tians, was  Sirios.who  was  son  of  Kores;  but,  as  others 
have  it,  of  Abaskantos :  for  18  years  ;  year  of  the  world 

3251 18—3251 

XII.  The  twelfth  king,  who  ruled  over  the  Theban  Egyp- 
tians, was  Chnouboa  Gnouros,  who  is  Chruses,  son  of 
Chrusna:  for  22  years:  year  of  tbe  world  3269 22—3269 

XIII.  The  thirteenth  king,  who  reigned  over  the  Theban 
Egyptians,  was  Kauusis,  who  ia  Archikratos:  for  13 
years:  year  of  the  world  3291 13—3291 

XrV.  The  fourteenth  king,  who  reigned  over  the  Thebao 
Egyptians,  was  Biures :  for  10  years ;  year  of  the  world 
3304 10—3304 

XV.  Tbe  Elteenth  king,  who  reigned  over  the  Theban 
Egyptians,  was  Saopbis,  a  reveller,  but,  according  to 
some,  a  man  of  business:  for  29  years  :  year  of  the  world 
3314 29—3314 
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XVI.  The  sixteenth  king  of  the  Thebans  was  Saophis  11. : 

for  27  years :  year  of  the  world  3343 27 — 3348 

XVII.  The  seventeepth  king  of  the  Thebans  was  Mosoheres 
(Megcheres)   Heliodotos:  for  31  years:  year  of  the 

world  3370 31—3370 

XVIII.  The  eighteenth  king  of  the  Thebans  was  Mosthes 
(Mosthes):  for    33  years:   year  of  the  world  3401.33 — 3401 

XIX.  The  nineteenth  king  of  the  Thebans  was  Pammes' 
Achondes :  for  35  years  :  year  of  the  world  3434 35 — 3434 

XX.  The  twentieth  king  of  the  Thebans  was  Apappous, 
the  Great.     This  man,  as  they  say,  was  king  about  100 

years:  year  of  the  world  3469 100 — 3469 

XXI.  The  twenty-first  king  of  the  Thebans  was  Echesko- 
sokaras  ;  for  one  year :  year  of  the  world  3569 1 — 3569 

XXII.  The  twenty-second  ruler  of  the  Thebans  was  Nito- 
kris,  a  woman  this  time,  instead  of  a  man,  who  is  Athena 
Nicephoras,  for  6  years :  year  of  the  world  happened  to 

be  3570 6—3570 

XXin.  The  twenty-third  king  of  the  Thebans  was  Mur- 

taiosAmmondotos:  for  26  years  :  year  of  the  world  3576.26 — 3576 

XXIV.  The  twenty-fourth  king  of  the  Thebans  was  Thu- 
osi mares  Kratistos,  who   is  Helios:  for  twelve  years: 

year  of  the  world  3598 12 — 3598 

XXV.  The  twenty-fifth  king  of  the  Thebans  was  Seth- 
inilos :  he  increased  his  ancestral  patrimony  :  for  8  years : 

year  of  the  world  3610 8—3610 

XXVI.  The  twenty-sixth  king  of  the  Thebans  was  Semp- 
hroukrates,  who  is  Hercules  Harpokrates  :  for  18  years : 

year  of  the  world  3618 18—3618 

XXVII.  The  twenty-seventh  king  of  the  Thebans  was 
Chouthertauros,  a    tyrant :  for  7    years :  year  of  the 

world  3636 7—3636 

XXVIII.  The  twenty-eighth  king  of  the  Thebans  was 
Meures   Philoskoros:  for  twelve  years:   year  of  the 

world  3643 12—3643 

XXIX.  The  twenty-ninth  king  of  the  Thebans  was  Cho- 
maephtha  Kosmos  Philephaistos :  for  11  years:  year  of 

the  world  3655 11_3655 

XXX.  The  thirtieth  king  of  the  Thebans  was  Siokounios 
Ochotuninnos  :  for  sixty  years  :  year  of  the  world  3666.. 60 — 3666 
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XXXI.  Tho  thirty-first  kiiig  of  tbe  Thebans  was  Petea- 
thiires:  for  16  years:  year  of  the  world  3726 J6 — 3726 

XXXII.  The  thirty-second  king  of  tbe  Thebuna  was  Am- 
racaeines:  f..r  26  years:  year  of  the  world  3742 26 — 3742 

XXXIII.  The  thirty-third  kiogof  the  Thebans  was  Stara- 
nieneinesll.  (Soth-Amraenemes)  :  for  23  years:  year  of 

llie  world  3768 23—3768 

XXXrV.  The  thirty-fourth  kins  of  the  Thebans  waaSia- 
tdsicherniea  Heraklea  Krataios  (Sesostris,  the  eon  of 
Hermes,  the  strong  Hercules):  for  55  years:  year  of 
the  world  3791 55—3791 

XXXV.  The  thirty-fifth  king  of  tiio  Thebana  was  Mares; 

f..r43  years:  the  year  of  the  world  3846 43 — 3846 

XXXVI.  Thethirty-sisthkingofthwThehanswusSipboaa 
(Siphthah)  [who  also  ia  HermcsJ  the  boq  of  Hephaia- 

tos:  for  5  years:  year  of  the  world  3889 5—3889 

XXXVII.  The  thirty-seventh  kins;  of  the  Thebans  was 
Phrouoro  orNeilos:  for  19  yeara:  year  of  the  world 

3894 19—3894 

XXXVIII.  The  'thirty-eighth  king  of  the  Thebans  waa 
Amoutharlaioa :  for  63  years:  year  of  the  world  3913.. 63— 3913 

To  which  last  number,  3913,  if  you  add  62  years  you  will  have 
tbe  year  of  the  world,  3975,  to  which  this  continuous  aeriea  belongs 
among  those  which  follow,  teacheth  Syncellus." 


As  to  the  fifty-three  kings  of  Apollodarua    in  continuation  of 
those  of  Eratoathenes. 


(Stnc.  Chhonogr.  p.  147,  D.) 
Th-analalion  : 

"  Tbe  government  of  the  38  kings,  who,  in  Egypt,  were  called 
Tbeliaii,  whose  numea  Eratosthenes  took  from  the  sacred  books  at 
Thebea,  there  bad  an  end.  Having  begun  at  the  2900th  year  ol' 
the  world,  124  years  after  the  <!onfusiou  of  tongues,  it  ceased  in 
this  the  3375th  year  of  tho  world. 

But  as  to  those  in  order  of  the  remaining  fifty-three  Tbeban 
Eiiiga.  bamled  down  by  the  same  Apollodorue,  I  deem  the  names 
there   thrown  together    aa    of  no  such  extraordinary  import  aa 
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that  they  should  be  placed  before  us,  inasmuch  as  these  names  maj 
not  be  authentic." 

Eratosthenes  being  regarded  as  a  standard  in  Egyptian  history; 
being  indeed,  as  far  as  he  goes  (and  especially  by  those  who  have 
no  theory  in  regard  to  that  history  to  restrain  them,  but  are  merely 
desirous  to  find  the  truth  concerning  it)  regarded  as  the  criterion, 
by  which  what  we  have  purporting  to  be  from  Manetbo  and  all 
other  records  we  possess  concerning  that  ancient  nation,  should  be 
judged,  I  deemed  it  indispensable  to  submit  to  you  the  foregoing 
translation  from  the  text  as  I  found  it. 

I  will  now  submit  to  you  in  several  tabulations  my  understand- 
ing of  the  relation  of  the  list  of  the  38  Kings  of  Eratosthenes,  both 
to  the  old  and  new  empire,  compared  with  the  list  given  us  as  from 
Manetho.  First,  it  will  come  out  as  a  person  would  think  it  is; 
afterwards  as  it  really  is. 

1.  The  first  dynastry  consisting  of  eight  names  as  well  as  the 
18th  dynasty  up  to  and  including  the  ninth  or  tenth  name  therein, 
as  from  Manetho  (the  latter  being  merely  a  substitutional  repre- 
sentation of  the  former),  are  represented  by  the  first  five  names 
in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  which  we  reasonably  suppose  to  be  in 
genealogical  order,  and  to  stand  for  five  successive  generations* 
They  stand  as  follows:  — 

First  Three  Columns^  System. 


V  Menes. 
II.  AtbotiB. 

III.  Athotls. 

IV.  Dinbies  or  Mlables. 
v.  Pempbos. 


1.  Menes. 

A  a.  Atbotia  BOB. 

1^  8.  Kencberes  son. 
«g  S  4.  Ouenephes  son. 
^  5.  Ousapbaidos  son. 
3  g  6.  MiebidoB  son. 
Fg  7.  Semeropsis  son. 
Q^  8.  Bienekes  son. 


^% 

12 

3  tf 

^  as  0)    " 

0  2J8. 


1. 
9. 
8. 

4. 
g5. 


Amos  or  Menei. 
Amenophi*  L 
Aabmes. 
Tutbmosis  n. 
Amcnsetb. 
Mispbra  or  Hatasu. 
Tathmosis  III. 
Amenopbis  II. 


o  o 


VI.  Momcbeiri. 
VII.  Stoikos. 
VIIL  Gosormies. 
IX.  Mares. 
X.  Anoupbis. 
XI.  Sirios. 

XII.  Khncubos  GnearoB. 
XIII   Rauosis. 
XIV.  Biures. 


i      10. 

hm  11. 

fa  12. 
3  2  18. 

C\<  15. 
2  16. 
^      17. 


Boetbos. 

Kaiecbos. 

Binotbris. 

Tlas. 

Setbenes. 

Cbaires. 

Nepbercberes. 

Sesocbri8. 

Cbeneres. 


B^      9.  Tntbmosis  IV. 
£|     10.  Amenopbis  Ul, 

S     11.  Horus. 
§•02  12.  Amenopbis  IV. 
gSi  13.  Ncfruari. 
^  .  ^  14.  Amcntoankb. 
^-c>->  15.  Amenankbut. 
g^S'S  16.  Atbotis. 


XV,  Saopbls. 

XVI.  Saopbis  II. 
XVII.  Megcberes. 
XVin.  Idostbes. 

XIX.  Pammes. 


18.  Necberopbes. 

19.  TottortbroB. 
•  20.  Tareis. 


,S 
3  §  22.  Soupbls. 


f  I  21.  Mesocbris. 


g£  23.  Tosertaais. 
QO  24.  Acbes. 
9     25.  Sepboarls. 
26.  Eerpberes. 


*2      19. 
^21. 


Scbaigb. 

AtboUs. 

Armais 

Rameses  or  8«thos. 

Amenopbis. 

Taaeser. 
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ZXt.  Ecbeakoi. 
XXU.  Nltokdt. 


ixni. 


Ki  so.  Hencbelei. 


5      U.  Thimi'tithla. 


K.  Onioretiaru. 
38.  Bflphroa. 
I    ST,  MepberohBTM 

tmpbukralM,     £  ,S8.  BiBlrlt. 

XXVIL  Cbuiher-TannM.  ^  3  ss.  Chorea. 
XIVTIL  MeoTBa.  f  S  *<>■  IKtlhODrea. 

X2LX-  Obomapbtlikh.     3-Sll.  Mencbena. 
mcn   Solkunia ochiu-  S§  n.  Taicb«ru. 

raanos.  IS.  Oddos. 

*TTi.  Pel eiUi urea.        | 


J^l  W.  MernrB. 


'it 


17.  Selbar. 
W.  BamMM  n. 
19.  Rameiei  DI. 


'3  U.  lUiiieiaaVU. 


Hameaea  VUL 


Ttomnii*  m 


XXXIV.  Blataaicber- 


I  4B.  MeoUieaonphl*. 


IXIVII.  Fhrouoro  or     M 
_____       NiloB.  "^ 

XXXVIII.  AmoaUiar-        g 


K,  Bosonoho^i, 


^     M.  acbeinla[>bHa"«UMr." 

Id  this  arrangement  we  have  placed  the  list  of  Africanas  in  what 
would  be  at  first  sight  supposed  to  be  their  natural  order  of  1st,  2d, 
3d,  dynauttes,  etc.,  alongside  of  the  names  in  the  list  of  Enitostheuea 
nnd  of  those,  on  the  other  side,  of  the  IStb,  19lh  and  20th  dynas- 
ties, for  which  they  stand,  as  restored  by  Lepsius.  But  it  is 
plain,  as  a  comparison  of  the  three  lists  in  tliiti  view  shows,  that 
what  seems  the  natural  order,  that  is,  the  order  of  the  numbers, 
1,  2,  3,  etc.,  in  the  list  of  Africanus,  is  not  the  chronological 
order.  See,  for  example,  the  place  of  Nitokris,  which  is  the  same 
as  Tasesar,  in  the  first  and  third  columns.  No.  22  in  each,  while  in 
the  middle  column,  that  of  Africanus,  it  is  Mo.  49.  Also  the  name 
standing  lor  Sesostris  the  Great,  which  is  No.  20,  in  the  first  and 
third  colums,  is  No.  47  in  the  middle,  that  of  Africanus.  The 
chronological  order,  therefore,  in  the  list  of  Africanus  is  not  in  the 
natural  order  of  the  nmubers  of  the  dynasties  ia  that  authority. 
Laying  aside  all  the  idea  of  foreign  dynasties  as  coniiecled  with 
the  dynastic  names  Eiophantin,  Herakliopolitan,  etc.,  for  it  is 
certain  that  these  were  all  tbe  offsprings  of  the  empire  of  Menes, 
the  first  and  most  natural  conclusion  we  come  to  in  the  case  is  that 
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some  of  the  dynasties  of  Africanus,  as  set  down  in  the  middle  col- 
umn, were  contemporary.  But  as,  from  a  view  of  the  foregoing 
lists,  the  second  dynasty  of  nine  names  whieh  Africanus  sets  down 
as  Thinite  and  the  fifth  consisting  also  of  nine  names  which  he 
enters  as  Elephantin,  do  not  appear  to  be  represented  in  the  list  of 
Eratosthenes,  if  then  we  first  suppose  that  Eratosthenes*  list  is 
altogether  the  correct  one  misrepresenting  as  to  no  space,  and  on 
this  ground  exclude  the  9+9=18  names  from  the  list  of  Africanus, 
as  it  stands  above,  we  shall  have  left  in  it  56 — 18=  38  names, 
being  the  same  number  as  that  in  Eratosthenes'  list.  This  we  do 
in  the  following  tabulation  and  shall  see  how  it  comes  out  when 
compared  with  the  others  as  before. 


Second    Three    Columns*  System. 


MraUilhtne9  Lift. 

I.  Menes. 
II.  Athotis. 

III.  Athotis. 

IV.  Diabies. 
V.  Pemphofl. 

VI.  Momcheiri. 
VII.  Stoikos. 
VIIL  Qotormies. 


•     1.  Menes. 
'  ^2.  Atbotifl. 
I  3  8.  Keocheres. 
2^4.  Oaenephes. 
•cQ  5.  Oosapbaidos. 
S     6.  Miebidos. 

7.  SemempBlfi. 

8.  Blenekes. 


9.  Necberopbet. 
5     10.  Tosortbros. 
*  .  11.  Tareis. 
£  12.  MesocbrlB. 


IX  Mares. 
X.  AooapblB. 
XI.  Sirios. 

ZII.  Kbnubos  ^  ^  .«.  «.«»w»u. 

GnenroB.  5  I  18.  Soapbis. 
Xni.  BaooBis.  J/?  ^^  ToserataalB. 

XIV.  Blares.  ^^  15.  Aches. 

16.  Sepboarit. 

17.  Kerpberes. 


XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

xvin. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXUL 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

xxvni. 

XXIX. 
XXX. 


Saophis. 

Sapbis  II. 

Megcberes. 

Mosthes. 

Pammes. 

Apapos 

Echeskos. 

Nitokris. 

Amartaios. 

Tbnosimares. 


18.  Sorls. 
^     19.  Boapois. 
S     20.  Soaphisfi 
-.^21.  Menoheres^ 

§a  a  22.  Ratoises. 
gi  28.  Bioberes. 
XQ  24.  Bebercheres. 
^     20.  Thampbtbis. 


Sethinilos.  26.  Otboes. 

Semuhakrates.    ja     27.  Phios. 
Chntber-Tauros.  ^     28.  Methosoophli. 
Meares.  Si>29.  Phiops. 

Chomaephthab.  S  3  30:  Mentbesoapbii. 
Soiknnios  &  g  31.  Nitokris. 

Ochtiirannos.  hq 
Peteathares.       "^ 


LUt  of  18th,  19th  and 
DfffuuUeM  reaiored. 

I.  Amos  or  Menes. 
8.  Amenopbis  I. 
8.  Aabmes. 

4.  Tutbmosis  VL 

5.  Amensetb. 

6.  Hatasu  or  Mispbra. 

7.  TatbmoHisIII. 

8.  Amenopbis  II. 

9.  Tntbmosis  IV. 

10.  Amenopbis  nL 

II.  Oms. 

12.  Amenopbis  IV. 
18.  Nefmarl. 

14.  Amentaankb. 

13.  AmenanUiut. 
16.  Atbotis. 


17.  Sebai^b. 

18.  AtboiTs. 

19.  Armais. 

SO.  Barneses  or  Setboe. 

21.  Amenopbis  or  Pberoi 

22.  Tasesar. 


30ik 


23.  Setbos  I. 

24.  Siphthah. 

25.  Amenemsetb. 
96.  Memra. 

87.  Sethar. 

88.  Rameses  n. 

89.  Rameses  III. 

80.  Rameses  IV. 

81.  Rameses  V. 


XXXII.  Amenemes. 
XXXIU.  Stamenemes. 


^   82.  Sesoncbosis. 
Q    88.  Amenemes. 


XXXrV.  Sisto-  5  84.  Sesostris. 

sichermcs.  ^  35.  Lacheres. 

XXXV.  Mares.        •«,  86.  Ameres. 

XXXVL  Siphoas.      g  87.  Amenemes. 

XXXVII.    Phrouoro  g  38.  Skhemiophrls,   "  sis- 
XXVIII.     Amouthar-  "C  ter." 

taios.  ^ 


82.  Rameses  VI. 
88.  Rameses  VII. 

84.  Rameses  VIII. 

35.  Rameses.  IX. 

36.  Rameses.  X. 
87.  Rameses.  XI. 
38.  Barneses.  XII. 
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ViewiDg,  as  before,  tbe  place  of  Queen  Nitokris,  which  is  Tases- 
ar,  in  this  tabulation,  which,  as  in  the  former  case,  ia  No.  22  in  the 
first  and  tliird  columns,  but  in  the  middle  column  in  this  second  ar- 
rangement we  find  to  be  No.  31 ;  and  that  of  the  great  Sesostna, 
which  in  the  first  and  third  columns  is  No.  20,  is  now  in  the  middle 
column  No.  29,  we  find  thus  the  list  of  African  us,  even  after  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  second  and  fifth  dynasties,  does  not  present  the 
names  in  their  chronological  order,  and  so  after  a  brief  interval 
shall  proceed  to  another  arrangement. 

In  explanation  of  some  of  the  names  I  may  say  that  Menes,  which 
ia  spelled  in  tbe  hieroglyphics  Miia  or  Mena  has  for  one  of  its  mean- 
ings a  fortification,  something  established,  settled,  which  is  a  mean- 
ing for  the  Ueb.  Misr.  (Mitzr.),  usually  found  in  the  plural  or  dual- 
form  Mizraim.  This  last  is  a  name  of  Egypt,  in  which  it  doubtless 
has  reference  to  the  two  countries  Upper  and  lower  Egypt.  Meni 
ia  also  a  name  of  the  sun.  Origen  rebuked  the  Jews  for  the 
worship  they  gave  to  Meni  and  Selene,  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
word  Mne  or  Mene  in  Hebrew  signifies  to  number.  The  Greek 
root  Men,  a  month,  also  the  moon  and  the  God  of  the  moon, 
the  Egyptian  Thotb.  The  root  Men,  then,  is  the  root  of  our  word 
moon,  month  as  well  as  of  number,  properly  num-er,  or  number,  and 
num  being  men  read  backwards  as  in  Hebrew,  and  ge neially  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian.  Doubtless  the  reason  the  root  men  signified  to 
number  was  because  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  used  to 
measure  time.  The  Egyptian  God,  Meni,  was  tbe  same  as  Horus, 
the  sun.  A  month  is  the  space  of  time  measured  by  the  sun  or 
moon.  From  the  same  root  is  tbe  Latin  Manes,  which  were  tbe 
Genii,  according  to  Servius,  Tbe  root  Men  having  reference  to 
the  moon  as  well  aa  to  tbe  moon  God,  Thoth,  may  be  a  reason  why 
he  himself  was  also  called  by  some  Thothmes  as  well  as  bis  son,  a 
name  which  means  given  or  endowed  by  Thoth. 

This  same  man  or  his  son  Thothmes  was  also  named  Chnebra,  the 
golden  watcher,  that  is,  the  sun.  The  form  Chnebra,  equals  ch- 
nub-ra  or  ch-num-ra,  the  b  and  ra  being  used  for  each  other  as  in 
Nimrod  or  Nebrod,  etc.  The  name  Chnebra,  then,  is  the  name 
Menes  anil  also  Amenophis  in  disguise,  tbe  root  Men  is  read  back- 
wards as  said  above,  the  ch  is  prefixed  to  equalize  the  Greek  sound 
of  the  Egyptian  initial  n,and  ra,sun,  is  affixed.  The  form  Chebron, 
which  doubtless  associated  this  man's  name  with  Moses  and  the 
Hebrews,  appears  to  be  rather  a  mistranscription  than  a  corrupt 
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form  of  the  word.  Lepsius  (Eml.  p.  359  notes)  cites  a  passage 
from  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  in  which  the  Pharaoh  under  whom 
Moses  was  brou^^ht  up  is  called  Khenebron.  This  is,  doubtless, 
the  same  with  the  Khenephres  of  Artapanus.  The  name  on  the 
monuments  stands  Ba-Neb-Peh.  The  ra  was  sometimes  pro- 
nounced last  and  the  Eg3rptian  n  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  sounded 
to  the  Greeks  like  gn :  thus  Nub  or  Num,  the  name  of  a  diety  and 
signifying  gold,  was  pronounced  Gnub  or  Chnub  and  so  Chnubra 
would  be  easily  transcribed  by  the  Greeks  Chnebron.  The  form 
for  the  name  in  Africanus  is  Chebros,  in  Josephus  Chebron.  As  a 
matter  of  course  we  may  conclude  that  other  kings  may  have  had 
Chnubra  as  a  distinguishing  title  as  well  as  Menes  or  Tethmosis. 
The  Athotes  of  the  first  and  second  columns  are  seen  in  the  Teth- 
moses  of  the  third. 

In  explanation  of  the  proper  chronological  order  of  the  kings  in 
the  lists  of  Africanus,  as  from  Manetho,!  may  remark  that  Bunsen 
after  considerable  painstaking  research  bestowed  upon  the  subject^ 
found  that  Africanus'  2nd  dynasty  was  contemporary  with  the 
3rd,  both  attaining  to  a  unity  of  empire  in  the  4th ;  and  *^  the 
fifth  dynasty  of  Elephantin  kings  with  the  line  of  Imperial  kings 
from  a  given  starting  point,  n  amely,  the  close  of  the  4th  dynasty.' 
This  is  all  right  only  we  will  find  the  succession  of  nine  Elephantin 
kings  were  the  Imperial  kings  after  the  close  of  the  4th  dynasty, 
properly  understood.  He  finds  that,  after  the  1st  dynasty  had 
lasted  190  years  under  five  consecutive  kings,  the  reigning  family 
became  divided  into  two  branches  and  that  *'  Egypt  was  probably 
divided  into  two,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Country.  The  Imperial  or 
Memphite,  called  the  3rd  dynasty,  then  reigned  224  years,  the 
Thinite,  called  the  2nd,  the  same  number,  the  former  comprising 
nine  the  latter  seven  rulers.  At  the  end  of  414  years,  therefore, 
from  Menes  inclusive,  the  4th  dynasty  reunited  the  whole  empire 
under  one  sceptre."  Bunsen  was  correct  in  regard  to  the  contem- 
poraneity of  the  2nd  and  3rd  dynasties,  so  called,  of  Africanus  ;  but 
incorrect  in  his  supposition  of  the  kingdom  being  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  for  the  3rd  dynasty  here  were  the  de 
facto  kings  of  Egpyt  tor  9  reigna ;  the  line  of  the  2nd  dynasty  was 
preserved  in  the  records,  as  I  suppose,  only  for  genealogical  pur- 
poses, the  genealogy  of  Sesostris-Rameses,  who  came  afterwards 
beinir  traced  back  throus^h  that  to  Menes.  However,  without  me 
necessarily  now  going  further  with  Bunsen  than  in  agreeing  as  to 
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the  4tli  dynasty  (as  properly  understood)  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  in  succession  to  the  3rd  i  may  remark  that  it  is  eaid 
the  Tablet  of  Kurnak  traces  geneaiogy  back  to  Menes  through  the 
6th  and  3rd  dynasties  (this  last  according  to  Africanus)  and  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos  reaches  the  8:inie  goal  through  the  4th  and  2nd 
dynnsUi,-8.  But  there  ia  a  mistake  here,  for  both  these  tablets  were 
erected  by  the  Ramesea,  whose  genealogy  must  go  back  in  the 
same  line.  The  4th  dynasty,  it  is  true,  is  connected  with  the  6th, 
BO  that  the  mention  of  the  4th  for  the  6lb  is  not  altogether  a  mis- 
take ;  but  it  is  most  correct  to  mention  the  6th  as  connected  with 
the  2nd  ua  you  will  afterwards  see,  for  it  is  found  that  the  tablet 
of  Karnak  contains  immediately,  after  the  kings  of  the  3rd  dy- 
nasty," the  shield  of  Pepi,  who  is  variously  called  Apapus  and 
Phiops  (the  latter  being  the  fourth  name  in  Africannus'  6th  dy- 
nasty) and  also  Sesostris,  ^gyptusand  Rameses  the  Great. 

The  whole  discovery  anyhow  goes  to  show  us  that  there  was  a 
branching  out  of  the  imperial  family  at  ihu  fifth  name  in  Eratos- 
thenes' list,  which  isalso  the  5th  generation  in  descent  from  Menes. 
For  the  Pemphos,  which  is  the  fifth  in  Eratosthenes  is  P-Ameno- 
phis,  the  second  of  the  name  in  my  list  and  must  be  of  the  fifth 
generntion  from  Menea  since  he  is  8th  in  the  succession.  From 
this  point  Eratosthenea  carries  on  the  line  in  the  Memphito  branch 
of  the  family  of  Menes  from  the  1st  through  the  3rd  dynasty,  while 
Africanus  gives  an  exhibit  of  both  of  the  lines  back  to  Menes,  that 
is,  through  the  3rd  and  2nd  dynasties. 

But  recognizing  the  1st  and  3d  dynasties,  so  called,  which  are  al- 
lowed to  have  constituted  the  muiiarchlcal  succession,  these  con- 
sisted of  a  succession  of  17  names  in  the  lists  of  Africanus,  but 
ended  with  the  XlVthof  Eratosthenes'  list:  while  I  find  in  my  own 
list  that  16  names  is  the  number.  Consequently,  in  Eratosthenes'  list 
there  are  five  names  (XV-XIX)  between  the  XlVth  name  and  the 
XXth,  that  is,  Apapus,  whose  scutcheon,  on  the  Tablet  of  Karuak, 
stands  directly  after  those  of  the  3rd  dynasty.  But,  this  Apapua 
is  not  the  first  name  of  the  6th  dynasty  but  the  fourth,  which 
makes  him  No.  21,  in  the  regular  succession  in  the  list  of  Afri- 
canus, while  he  is  No.  XX  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  aa  well  as  No. 
20  in  mine. 

Here,  then,  between  the  last  of  the  3d  dynasty,  No.  XIV  in  Era- 
tosthenes, No.  17  in  Africanus  aod  No.  16  of  my  regular  list  and 
the  name  of  Apapus  or  Rameses,  the  Great,  we  have  to  account  for 
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the  names  wanting  and  show  satisfactorily  who  they  were :  If  we 
go  according  to  Eratosthenes  we  have  five  names  to  consider;  if  ac- 
cording to  Af ricanus  two,  while  my  regular  list  requires  three  ( 16+ 
3=il9)9  and  without  going  farther  I  may  say  that  these  three  I  find 
in  the  first  three  names  of  the  6th  dynasty  of  Africanus,  which  im- 
mediately precede  Apapus,  the  great,  there  called  Phiops.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  in  regard  to  those  dynasties  in  relation  to 
each  other  suggest  the  great  probability  of  the  five  names  in  Era- 
tosthenes as  pertaining  to  Africanus'  4th  dynasty  being  of  a  line 
of  men  parallel  and  contemporary  with  the  kings  of  the  6th  and 
which  gave  birth  in  the  male  line  to  the  succeeding  dynasty. 

But  the  first  three  of  that  6th  dynasty  of  Africanus,  viz.,  Othoes, 
Phiosy  Methosouphis,  are  as  fairly  supposable  to  answer  respec- 
tively to  Schaigh,  Armais  and  a  queen  Athotis,  a  son  and  daughter 
of  queen  Athotis  and  the  priest,  Aedhes  (Othoes)  that  is  Schaigh. 
This  will  obtain  fuller  explanation  farther  on  and  also  how  that  those 
five  names  mentioned  as  in  Eratosthenes  and  pertaining  to  Afri- 
canus' 4th  dynasty  run  parallel  and  contemporary  with  the  ruling 
kings  of  the  6th  dynasty,  whose  names,  as  derived  from  the  monu- 
ments appear  in  my  list.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  in  my  regular 
list  the  three  names  to  be  supplied  after  the  16th  and  before  Ba- 
meses,  the  great,  are  those  of  his  father,  who  formed  a  new  dynasty 
and  those  of  an  elder  sister  and  a  brother.  In  the  following  I  give 
the  list  of  the  actual  kings  of  Egypt  as  tabulated  from  Africanus ; 
along  side  of  which  I  will  place  their  prototypes  of  the  18th,  19th 
and  20th  dy n  asties  restored :  — 

£  a>  1.  Menes.  1.  Amosis  or  Menes. 

'^  Q  2.  Athotis.  2.  Amenophls. 

'g^  8.  Kenkenes.  3.  Tethmosls. 

(^,2  4.  Ouenephes.  4.  Aahmes. 

ga  5.  Ousaphaidos.  5.  Amenseth. 

g,S  6.  Miebidos.  6.  Misphra  or  HatasQ. 

^  fl  7.  Semempsls.  7.  Tethmosls. 

-  3  8.  Blenekes.  8.  Amenophls. 

9.  Necherophes.  9.  Tethmosls. 

S  10.  Tosorthros.  10.  Amenophls. 

•g  ^  11.  Turels.  11.  Orus. 

^  si  12.  Mesochrls.  12.  Amenophls. 

o  o  13.  Souphls.  18.  Nefmarl. 

^^  14.  Tosortasls.  14.  Amentuankh. 

SS  16.  Aches.  16.  Amenankhut. 

Q  «  16.  Sephourls.  16.  Athotis. 

2  17.  Kerpheres. 
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H'l 

18.  flthoea. 

17.  Schnigh. 

-h  -^ 

19.  Fhloa. 

18.  Athotla. 

''fiJl 

SO.  Mcibosoiiplils. 
81.  Phlops. 

10.  Armals. 

ao.  BsmeauB  or  SeUu». 

gSllf 

SI.  Aroeaophls. 

S3.  ITitokrlB. 

S3.  Taaeaar. 

S 

M,  Oasereheres. 

S3.  Setbos. 

3 

IS.  Sepbres. 

24,  Slphtbah. 

S  li 

86.  Nephercherea. 

26.  Amenemsei. 

^  i, 

ET.  SialrU. 

26.  Mernra. 

oa 

SB.  Chores. 

27.  Setbar. 

!f 

as.  BAtbourea. 

28.  Barneses  □. 

80.  Mvocheres. 

29.  Rameses  III. 

81.  TutchereB. 

SO.  Rameaea  IV. 

s 

82.  Onnos. 

31.  BameaesV. 

n 

33.  SesoncboBla. 

33.  Barneses  VI. 

84.  Amvnemes. 

33.  Rameaes  VU. 

III 

86.  aeaostris. 

84.  Barneses  VIU. 

36.  Lacheres. 

SB.  Bameses  IX. 

ft 

87.  Ameres. 

Sti.  Barneses  X. 

88.  Amenemea. 

87.  RameaeBSI. 

S9.  SkbemlopbriB  'sister.' 

38.  Barneses  XU. 

^ 


Sethos  and  Sesar-Cheres,  Noa.  23  and  24,  as  above,  pertain,  of 
course,  to  the  samo  man,  who  appears  in  the  history  and  legend  us  son 
of  Amenophis,  and  after  whom,  according  to  Lepsius,  two  sons  of 
Tasesar  succeed  each  other,  the  lir3t  of  whoo)  or  his  father  must 
have  begun  the  new  dynasty. 

Acco'-ding  to  my  tabulation  of  the  successive  dynasties  you  will 
notice  the  old  Zlst  is  in  the  order  of  the  6th  ;  the  30th,  the  15th; 
the  Grecian,  the  17th  ;  and  the  Koman,  the  18th. 

These  two  foregoing  lists  giving  the  chronological  line  of  the 
rulers  of  Egypt,  for  the  old  empire  of  Menes  have  been  arrived  at 
by  me  after  considerable  labor  in  invesitigution  and  comparison,  as 
you  have  not  failed  lo  notice  thus  far  iu  your  progress,  in  which  I 
have  conducted  you  along  step  by  step.  And,  in  retrospect,  you 
will  see  I  have  first  placed  the  particular  dynasties  of  Africanus  iu 
the  regular  order  of  their  numbers  I,  2,  3,  etc.,  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  List  of  Eratosthenes,  and  as  a  result  on  observation  foimd 
that  the  particular  sections  of  the  List  of  Eratosthenes  which  would 
be  thought  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  correspond  to  the  dynas- 
ties of  Africanus  in  their  order  were  far  from  corresponding.  I 
then  made  a  new  tabulation,  my  "  2nd  3  columns*  system,"  in  which 
I  put  in  juxtaposition  with  the  List  of  Eratosthenes  the  dynasties  of 
Africanus  inorder  down  to  the  12th  iciclusive,  raiaus  the  2d  Thinite 
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and  the  5th  Elephantin  dynasties.  This  done  my  obeenration 
showed  me  at  once  that  the  particular  names  in  each  of  the  three 
columns,  which  should  correspond  or  about  correspond  as  to  their 
numbers  in  the  lists  were  so  very  far  from  corresponding  that  this 
could  not  possibly  be  the  chronological  order  of  the  reigns  in  Af  ri- 
canus'  lists,  although  the  number  left  in  his  list  here  was  38,  the  ex- 
act number  in  that  of  Eratosthenes.  With  these  two  systems  I 
compared  my  regular  list  in  chronological  order  of  the  actual  rulers 
of  E^pt,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  and 
restored  from  the  monuments  on  the  basis  and  arrangement  of 
Lepsius,  with  which  I  did  not  find  the  list  of  Africanus  yet  to  agree 
any  more  than  it  did  with  the  other.  I  then  proceeded  to  a  third 
arrangement  putting  into  juxtaposition  with  my  own  list  of  rulers 
in  their  chronological  order  the  list  of  Africaims  arranged  in  order 
as  follows :  The  1st,  3d,  6th,  5th  and  12th  dynasties,  so  called. 
This  I  found  to  be  the  chronological  order  of  the  rulers  in  Africanus, 
as  you  will  discover  to  your  satisfaction  when  you  shall  have  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  in  the  explanation  of  the  steps  in  the  investiga- 
tion. I  will  say  here  that  the  reason  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
the  5th  succeeding  to  the  6th  dynasty  is  that  the  4th  dynasty  being 
but  an  expansion  of  the  6tb,  so  called,  the  4th  and  6th  are  contem- 
porary lines,  for  a  few  successions,  and  so  the  5th  dynasty  is  really 
a  continuation  of  the  4th  and  the  apparent  anomaly  is  accounted  for. 
The  above  three  tabulations  will  greatly  assist  the  reader  in  com- 
ing to  a  proper  conception  of  a  subject  which  language,  even  in 
great  volume,  without  the  help  of  such  illustrations  so  often  tends 
to  obscure.  Diodorus  makes  JEgyptus  to  be  the  17th  or  18th  in 
descent  from  Menes,  I  think  his  mind  being,  that  the  two  being  in- 
cluded JSgyptus  was  the  18th,  so  that  by  him  also  the  1st  and 
3rd  dynasties  are  shown  to  connect  directly  with  the  6th,  all  of 
Africanus,  and  the  19th  or  18th  place  seems  the  place  proper  of 
Apapus,  Phiops  or  Barneses  I.,  which  names  all  signify  the  same 
person,  only  that  here  this  name  is  shoved  forward  two  places,  first 
by  that  of  an  elder  sister,  Athotis,  after  the  name  of  her  mother 
and  then  by  that  of  his  brother,  Armais,  called  in  Africanus  Phios, 
No.  19  of  the  left-hand  column  of  my  2  columns'  list,  just  preceding. 
I  will  say  here  that  Methosouphis,  No.  20  of  that  same  left-hand 
column,  is  a  female  name  and  stands  for  Queen  Athotis,  No.  18  of 
the  right-hand  column  on  the  same  page.  This  name  properly 
belongs  to  the  preceding  place ;  for  Phios  appears  to  be  Phiops,  as 
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Annais  is  Rameaes ;  that  is,  the  same  clemeDts  stand  for  them 
respectively  in  the  original  Egyptian  ;  and  the  name  ArniaiB  in  all 
the  proper  lists  comes  in  next  pUce  before  Bameses-Sesostris. 
Some  transcriber,  therefore,  tre  may  suppose,  has  exchanged  the 
places  of  these  two  names. 

Syncellns  has  in  his  Laterculus,  in  the  17th  place,  reckoning  from 
Menca  inclusive,  the  name  Rameses,  which  ia  the  first  time  that 
name  occurs  in  his  list ;  in  the  18th  place  he  has  Ramessomcoes; 
in  the  19th  Ousimarcs  and  in  the  20th  Riimesseseos  {i.e.,  Ra- 
incscs-Sethoa ) ;  and  so  for  a  few  places  more  (or  until  such  time 
BS  he  begins  to  support  his  theory  of  Shepherd  Kings),  he  has  va- 
riations of  the  name  Rameses.  The  name  I  give  as  Schaigh  is  en- 
tered in  most  lists  as  Rameses,  i.e.,  Kaam-Schaigh,  but  from  what 
I  discovered  chiefly  arising  from  the  researches  of  Lepsius  into  the 
p;enealogy  I  concluded  the  word  Riiam  was  only  prefixed  to  the 
name  after  his  son  Sethos,  i.e.,  Schaigh  had  performed  his  won- 
derful exploits,  and  so  I  made  the  Sethos-dair  my  Rameses  1st. 

The  form  Bamessomenee,  No.  13  of  Syncellus,  is  doubtless  a 
female  name  standing  for  my  Queen  Athotes  II.,  while  Ousimares 
(  i!  —  Si  —  marea)  *' the  ship  of  the  sea,"  or  "ship-master,"  as 
applied  to  the  name  of  a  man,  would  stand  for  Armais,"  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Danaus.and  who  colonized  Greece. 

The  name  of  the  great  Sesostria  may  be  compared  to  a  tower 
toward  whicli  loolcetb,  or  a  pivot  round  which  turneth  the  whole 
history  of  ancient  Egypt.  In  dealing  with  the  history  of  that 
country  much  has  necessarily  to  be  said  about  him  in  order  to 
elucidate  the  subject.  But  the  few  names  I  have  here  specified  in 
relation  to  him  would,  if  anything,  indicate  that  those  names  from 
the  17th  to  the  20th  place  indusivo,  were  but  of  members  of  the 
same  family,  whose  reigns  some  might  think  to  have  been  all 
included,  at  least  chronologically,  ia  that  of  the  20th ;  for  Kamsos 
the  Great  was  born  before  his  father  ascended  the  throne,  which 
was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Queou  Athotis  I.,  his  mother ;  and 
he  himself  is  entered  for  a  very  long  reign,  by  Eratosthenes  under 
the  name  of  Apapus  for  100  years;  by  Eusebius  for  68,  and  by 
others  for  66,  which  last  doubtless  is  not  far  from  correct.  His 
brother  Armais,  whose  name  immediately  precedes  bis,  acted  either 
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as  an  independent  king  or  as  his  regent  over  Egypt,  while  he  was 
absent  on  his  Asiatic  and  European  expeditions,  which  lasted  for  a 
good  many  years.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  more  coiTect  to  say  that 
Armais,  an  elder  brother,  occupied  the  throne  in  his  own  right,  and 
that  his  younger  brother,  on  his  return  flushed  with  victory,  was 
not  content  to  abide  his  proper  time,  but  took  forcible  possession 
of  the  throne  and  compelled  his  elder  brother  to  leave  the  country. 
This  would  be  at  least  a  more  probable  supposition  than  that  the 
stories  related  about  Armais  in  relation  to  his  brother  were  true ; 
and  still  this  I  have  mooted  is  only  a  supposition.  For,  on  the 
contraiy,  it  might  be  considered  a  more  probable  supposition  that 
Sesostris,  having  conquered  Greece  after  he  had  overrun  Asia-Minor, 
planted  a  large  colony  or  several  large  colonies  of  Egyptians  in 
that  country  and  left  his  younger  brother,  Danaus,  there  as  his 
viceroy  or  as  independent  king  of  the  country.  We  are  here 
speaking  of  a  very  early  historic  age,  viz. :  the  16th  century  B.  C. 
The  tradition  of  the  Greeks  is,  however,  that  Danaus  planted  an 
Egyptian  colony  or  Egyptian  colonies  in  their  country,  having  been 
expatriated  as  well  as  dethroned  by  his  brother  Sesostris. 

It  would  seem,  that  if,  as  indicated  in  the  list  of  Africanus, 
Amenophis  II.  or  his  son  began  a  new  dynasty  under  the  name  of 
Memphite,  as  distinguished  from  Thinite  or  Theban,  this  dynasty 
must  have  ended  with  the  16th  name  of  our  list ;  for  the  priest 
Schaigh,  granting  the  deduction  of  Prof.  Lepsius  to  be  correct, 
is  entered  as  a  king  of  Egypt,  which  it  is  supposed  he  did  not 
become  until  the  demise  of  his  wife,  Queen  Athotis.  Now,  this 
man,  tracing  back  to  Menes  in  the  male  line  through  the  2d 
dynasty,  so-called,  would  begin  in  his  person  a  new  dynasty,  that 
is  simply,  a  dynasty  descended  from  another  son  of  Amenophis  II. 
than  that  one  through  whom  descended  the  3rd  dynasty  so-called. 
The  general  supposition  that  he  came  to  the  throne  in  right  of  his 
wife  is  reasonable,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  generally 
accepted  after  his  wife's  death  to  replace  her,  that  he  having  become 
acquainted  during  her  life  with  all  the  governmental  administrative 
affairs  was  reasonably  supposed  most  competent  to  fill  her  place 
after  her  death;  and,  that,  on  his  demise  his  children  were  looked 
upon  as  next  heirs  to  the  throne. 

Momcheiri  *' the  Memphite,"  the  Vlth  King  of  the  list  of  Era- 
tosthenes, is  Tethmosis,  No.  9  of  my  list,  from  whose  son  Am- 
enophis III.,  descended,  both  the   2nd  and  3rd  dynasties,  the   last 
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named  being  the  actual  Kings.  The  fact  that  Momchciri ,  the  Mem- 
pbtte,  attained  to  the  throne  "  without  having  fought  for  it,"  as 
according  to  Eratosthenes,  shows  that  he  was  one  who  was  under- 
stood as  havinga  right  to  the  puaition.  The  expression  "unfought" 
is  not  without  its  meaning,  and  such  is  its  signification  in  this  pluce. 
He  is  also  called*' of  the  disproportioned  limbs."  But  the  Tablet 
of  Abjdoa  tracing  back  the  ancestor  of  the  great  Rameses  through 
the  2nd  dynasty,  so  culled,  I  will  here  connect  that  ancestor  with 
Menes,  giving  you  each  step  in  the  male  descent,  us  follows:  — 

1.  Menes. 

2.  Athutis  son  of. 

3.  Kuiikenes  son  of. 

4.  Ouenephes  son  of. 

5.  Ousaphaidoa  son  of. 

6.  Miebidos  son  of. 

7.  Semempsis  son  of. 

8.  Bienekesson  of. 

9.  Boethos=Tethmosi8  IV. 

10.  Kaiechos=Amenophis  III. 

11.  Binothris. 

12.  Tlas. 

13.  Setbenes. 

14.  Chaires. 

15.  Nephercherea. 

16.  Sesochris. 

17.  Cheneres=Schaigh. 

This  will  show  you,  first,  that  the  descent  is  not  split  up  in  such 
an  artificial  way  as  would  appear  from  the  dynasties  iu  Afrlcanus  ; 
for  although,  for  example,  all  those  17  names  belong  to  the  list 
here  given  still  those  which  belong  to  the  2d  dynasty,  so  called, 
aside  from  the  actual  monarchy  are  only  6  in  number  instead  of  9, 
for  Amcnophis  who  was  the  same  with  Kaiechos,  was  king  as  was 
also  Cheneres,  who  was  the  same  with  Schuigh,  his  seventh  descend- 
ant. The  lists  in  Africanns  before  his  18th  dynasty,  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  made  somewhat  in  the  artificial  way  in  which  a  tailor 
makes  a  coat ;  hut  after  ho  has  begun  his  I8th  dynasty  down  to  his 
21st,  the  whole  thing  appears  fragmentary,  nothing  complete, 
nothing  finished,  the  object  evidently  being  the  obscuratioa  of  the 
subject. 
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Under  the  head  of  his  2d  dynasty  he  gives  us  the  important  infor- 
mation that  in  the  time  of  Boethos,  our  Tuthmosis  IV.,  <<  there 
occurred  a  remarkable  chasm  in  the  earth  at  Bubastis.**  Would 
this  have  been  in  accommodation  to  the  name  he  had  given  him» 
Boethosy  i.e.f  Bythos,  i.e.f  Abyss?  Or,  would  Tuthmosis  IV.  have 
been  called  Bythos  on  account  of  that  occurrence?  He  also  says 
that  <*in  the  time  of  Eaiechos/'  our  Amenophis  III.,  "the  Bull 
Apis,  at  Memphis,  and  Mnevis,  at  Heliopolis,  as  well  as  the  Men- 
desian  goat  were  constituted  gods."  Would  this  be  the  reason  the 
name  Elaiechos  was  applied  to  our  Amenophis  (Amun-Saophis)? 
Now,  the  ruling  house  of  the  descendants  of  Amenophis  III. 
being  called  Memphite  does  not  imply  that  the  seat  of  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  continue  to  be  at  Thebes,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  doubt  that  this  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
monarchy.  I  take  it  the  term  Memphite  was  put  in  there  by  some 
historian  simply  as  a  variation  of  the  subject  or  perhaps  because 
Tuthmosis  IV.,  who  is  said  to  have  erected  the  Sphinx  near  Mem- 
phis, may  have  have  had  his  residence  in  that  city  before  he  became 
king. 

But  you  will  inquire  why  we  understand  Cheneres,  No.  17  of  our 
last  list,  to  be  identical  with  the  priest  Schaigh.  In  explanation 
allow  me  to  say,  first,  that  it  is  a  variation  of  the  same  name  ;  for, 
in  the  Gaelic,  the  clan  Aedh  is  the  clan  Schaigh  or  Seth,  and  also 
the  clan  Chathan,  pronounced  Chaun,  and  Chathanair,  pronounced 
Chonari.  The  root  of  Cheneres,  as  here,  is  Chener  or  Chenre 
and  is  our  name  Henry,  which  in  the  Gaelic  is  Chathanair  or  Chat- 
hanri,  or  Chathair,  or  Chathri,  which  last  is  our  name  Harry.  And 
so  Mac  Aedh  or  Mac  Aedhan  equals  Mac  Shaigh  or  Mac  Shaighan, 
translatable  respectively  *'  son  of  Jack  "  and  **  sou  of  John  ;'*  as 
also  Mackay  and  McCon.  The  name  Sesochris,  as  above.  No.  16, 
next  before  Cheneres,  is  Seth-Cheres.  This  man  is  said  by 
Af ricanus  to  have  been  five  cubits  and  three  spans  high,  which  left 
him  to  have  been  over  ten  feet. 

Secondly,  the  name  Cheneres  is  understood  for  the  father  of 
Rameses  the  Great,  from  the  fact  of  its  occupying  the  17th  place 
in  the  list,  which  is  the  place  given  by  Africanusto  Othoes  (Aedh) 
the  first  of  his  sixth  dynasty,  (which  is  shown  to  connect  here  di- 
rectly with  the  2nd  dynasty  so  called,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  4th  dynasty)  ;  and  is  the  place  which  I  have  found  for  him 
from  my  independent  researches  carried  out  practically  upon  the 
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basis  df  Lepsms,  deductions.  You  have,  therefore,  Schaigb  tbatis 
Chenerea,  that  is  Othoes,  that  ia,  Aedh,  occupying  the  throne  and 
then  his  three  childrca  after  him  in  succesuion  occupying  it  fur  100 
years  or  less.  These  wore,  noticing  them  in  connection  with  the 
6lh  dynasty  Athotis  or  Methosouphis,  proper  place  No.  18  ;  Ai-mais 
or  Phios,  No.  19;  and  Ramesea-Sesoatris  or  Phiops,  No.  20. 

You  can  now  understand  more  clearly  how  that  the  first 
Samessido  house,  according  to  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  traces  back 
its  genealogy  to  Menes  through  the  2nd  dynasty,  while  the  second 
house  of  the  Rsimessides  traces  it  back  through  the  3rd  dynasty,  so 
called,  that  is,  they  both  trace  b:tci£  to  Menea  through  Anienopbis 
III.  the  common  ancestor  of  the  parallel  and  contemporary  Srd  and 
2nd  dynasties,  so  called. 

To  his  18th  dynasty  Africanus  gives  16  names,  Eusebins  14  and 
in  Joscphua  I  count  for  it  18  or  19  names. 

Now,  although  the  father  of  Rameses,  the  Great,  ia  in  most  lists 
entered  as  Rjuiieses,  still  I  deemed  it  better  and  tending  much  more 
to  clearness  of  subject  to  enter  bim  by  his  monumental  name  Ai, 
according  to  Champollion  Scbni,  of  which  a  fnll  form  is  Schaigh, 
a  variant  of  the  root  Scheth  in  Paiai-Scheth  ( Philistine)  from  whom 
the  local  name  Felnsium,  called  also  Avaris  or  city  of  the  Hebrews. 
Thus  Rameses,  in  the  old  language,  equals  Raamschaigh,  meaning 
chief  King,  tall  man,  Sun-born. 

It  is  easily  supposable  that  counter  or  rival  lines  of  Kings  might 
have  sprung  up  from  the  royal  stock,  existent  at  Elephuiitina, 
Memphis  or  elsewhere;  but  there  could,  I  think,  be  rivalry  to  the 
established  monarchy,  situated  at  Thebes,  only  in  pretension; 
the  regular  establishment  putting  contemporary  dynasties  ,  de  facto 
out  of  the  question.  But  of  one  of  the  branches  from  the  stock  of 
Menes,  going  back  through  the  old  2nd  dynasty  to  the  house  of 
This  or  Abydos,  was  the  priest-King,  ancestor  of  the  Rameses. 

Now,  Tuthmosis  III,  is  seventh  or  eighth  ruler  after  Mcnes,  al- 
though he  be  only  the  third  in  genealogical  succession  from  him, 
and  it  might  be  thought  to  appear  from  the  tradition  quoted  by 
Joaephus  as  from  Manetho,  that  for  several  reigns  before  his  there 
had  existed  trouble  with  a  contending  dynasty  called  variously 
Shepherds  or  Herakleopolitan,  or  perhaps  Elephanttn.  This 
trouble,  forsooth,  ended  with  the  departure  of  the  troublesome 
pastors  in  the  days  of  this  Tutbinosis,  whose  father's  eupboaius 
name  is  put  down  in  our  tradition  as  Misphragmuthosis  and  the  re- 
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nowned  departure  of  those  pastors  must  needs  have  been  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  under  their  celebrated 
legislator  Moses.  It  is,  indeed,  fortuaate  for  chronologers  and  for 
the  world  that  our  Scriptural  Moses  did  not  have  the  prefix  Tuth 
to  his  name,  otherwise  there  might  be  a  confounding  of  the  two 
great  men,  Tuthmosis  and  Moses,  and  the  departure  of  the  Shep- 
herds from  Egypt  with  the  Exodus  therefrom  of  the  Israelites. 
What  prevents  us  from  supposing,  which  would  not  necessarily  be 
concluding,  that  those  contending  dynasts  about  whom  there  has 
been  so  much  noise,  may  have  also  sprung  from  a  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy?  Eratosthenes  calls  his  fifth  kin^ 
Pemphos  (Amenophis)  also  Heraklides,  from  whose  descendants 
since  he  was  succeeded  by  Momcheiri,  the  Memphite,  it  is  most 
probable  arose  the  name  Herakleopolitan.  All  those  stock  of 
Menes  were  doubtless  originally  of  the  Asiatic  shep  herd  or  the 
Ethiopic  priest-pastor  kind. 

It  so  happens  that  a  name  which  has  been  understood  by  some 
Bs  for  Sesostris  the  Great  falls  under  the  same  number  34,  in  the 
first  and  second  columns.  Hitherto  or  before  Prof.  Lepsuis  made 
and  published  his  researches,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
determining  as  to  who  the  great  Sesostris  was.  This  arose,  I 
think,  largely  from  their  making  Sethos  the  Great,  to  have  been  a 
different  person  from  the  first  Rameses,  the  fact  being  that  both 
names  referred  to  the  same  man.  Thus  divided,  as  he  found  the 
names,  Bunsen  decided,  on  the  whole,  that  Setbos  was  the  great 
hero.  This  Sethos,  No.  20  of  our  right-hand  column,  also  called 
Rameses  I.,  is  the  man  who,  by  Diodorus  and  Josephus,  was  called 
jEgyptus,  the  man  after  whose  name,  jEgyptus,  that  country  was 
as  now  designated,  and  who  was  aslo  called  the  Great  Sesostris  and 
the  Great  Rameses.  Tracing  back  through  the  second  dynasty 
through  Pemphos  (Amenophis  III.)  or  Herakleides,  No.  V.  of 
Eratosthenes,  we  find  the  first  house  of  the  Ramessides  must  needs 
have  been  Herakleopolitan,  althongh  they  have  been  understood  by 
some  to  have  been  Phoenician  Shepherds:  and  they  were  also  the 
builders  of  the  pyramids  as  the  5th  dynasty. 

Those  who  were  satisfied  in  their  minds  from  the  study  they  had 
given  to  the  subject  in  the  authorities  they  possessed  thereon, 
that  there  had  been  a  Middle  or  Hyksos  empire  established  in 
Egypt  for  1000  years  more  or  less,  found  reason  from  the  data 
they  had  to  conclude  for  themselves  that  there  had  been  two  great 
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heroes,  one  being  of  the  Old  Empire,  before  tlie  Hyksos  period,  and 
ODeoftho  New  Empire  after  that  jieriod,  who  were  both  recog- 
uized  by  the  name  of  Sesostris.  This  ^gyptiia,  however,  to 
whom  we  have  now  referred,  waa  the  snpereminent  Sesostris  to 
whom  the  Egyptian  history  points  buck  and  was  also  their  Rumese^ 
the  Great.  Thus  far  I  have  pointed  out  how  that  the  man  they 
call  Sesostris  was  their  Sethns  the  1st,  and  also,  their  Ramesee  the 
1st,  and  1  will  now  add  that  he  was  the  same  with  the  Karacses  I[. 
of  many  of  their  old  lists,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  66  years. 

The  next  remarkable  hero  in  our  list  is  that  one  whom  the  old 
lists  have  usually  entered  as  Riirueaes  III.,  but  who,  in  my  list,  is 
entered  as  Rameses  11.  Ho  is  28th  of  my  list,  column  3,  being 
the  eighth  successor  of  Rameses  I.,  corresponding  to  that  Mares 
in  Eratosthenes'  list,  whom  Diodorus  specified  as  being  *'  12th  after 
^gyptus."  It  is  not  impossible  he  may  have  been  12th  successor 
on  the  throne,  but  he  could  not  have  been  mora  than  8th  in  descent 
from  jEgyptus,  who  is  that  one  who  is  called,  by  Eratosthenes, 
*' Apappus,  the  Great."  This  second  Rameses,  of  my  list,  to 
whom  some  have  mistakenly  ascribed  the  capture  of  Old  Tyre, 
waa  far  enough  removed  from  the  first  Rameses  to  be  called  a  second 
Sesostris ;  he  has  not,  however,  ever  attained  to  that  honor,  for  he 
has  not  by  any  historian  been  mistaken  for  Sesostris  the  Great. 

Now,  Prof.  Lepsius  thought  he  had  good  proof  from  the  monu- 
ments that  the  five  immediate  successors  of  Rameses  II.  were  his 
sons.  If  such  were  the  case  these  would  be  in  my  list  Rameses  III., 
IV.,  v.,  VI.,  VII. ;  Rameses  VIII., according  to  Lepsius'  hypothesis, 
being  grandson  of  Rameses  II.,  by  his  son  Rameses  VI.,  which  last 
he  makes  to  be  the  Rhampsinitus  of  Herodotus,  the  predecesor 
of  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid.  It  appears  from 
this  that  the  brother  of  Rhampsinitus  intervened  between  him  and 
Cheops.  In  one  authority  I  have  seen  the  number  of  brothers  who 
succeeded  to  Rameses  II.  as  their  father  is  given  at  four.  But  the 
succession  of  four  or  five  brothers  to  each  other  on  the  throne  of 
any  country,  a  position  in  which  the  occupant  is  ordinarily  sup. 
posed  to  live  out  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  is  such  a  thing  as  I 
cannot  recall  an  instance  of  in  history.  Now,  there  are  two  cir- 
cumstances to  prove  that  this  atory  of  the  succession  to  each  other 
of  four  or  five  brothers  is  not  founded  on  truth.  In  the  first  place 
my  last  two  columns'  tabulation  shows  our  Rameses  11.  to  bo  the  6th 
King  of  the  old  5th  dynasty  and  in  that  dynasty  there  were  just  9 
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Kings,  so  that  only  three  of  his  sons  at  the  most,  viz.,  Barneses  III.» 
IV.,  and  V.  could  succeed  him  before  the  incoming  of  the  new 
dynasty,  theold  12th,  in  the  person  of  Amenehmes  I.  of  Eratosthenes, 
the  Sesonchosis  of  Africanus  and  the  Barneses  VI.,  of  my  tabulation. 
According  to  the  tabulation  of  Africanus'  5th  dynasty  Bathoures, 
No.  29,  would  stand  for  my  Barneses  II.,  No.  28,  next  to  whom 
his  son,  Mencheres,  i.  e.,  Menophres  or  Amenophis,  is  No.  30, 
and  then  Tatcheres  and  Onos,  Nos.  31  and  32  respectively;  so 
that  in  this  left-hand  column  of  my  two-columns'  arrangement. 
No.  33  begins  the  old  12th  dynasty  and  is  my  Bameses  VTth,  No. 
32  of  my  list,  in  the  right-hand  column.  The  point  here  is  to 
make  plain  that  neither  in  Africanus  nor  in  Eratosthenes  did  more 
than  three  names  succeed  Bameses  U.  upon  the  throne  before  the 
introduction  of  the  12th  dynasty,  which  leaves  the  h3rpothesi8 
concerning  five  sons,  or  even  four  sous  of  Bameses  II.  succeeding 
each  other  after  their  father  on  the  throne  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
According  to  the  reckoning  of  Eratosthenes  his  Mures  No.  XXVIII., 
that  is,  our  Bameses  II.,  and  his  three  successors  reigned  99  years, 
which  would  make  nearly  fifty  years  each  for  two  generations. 

If,  however,  we  could  suppose  Manetho  or  Eratosthenes  or  both 
to  have  understood  for  our  Barneses  II.,  Sethos,  the  apparent 
chief  of  the  old  5th  dynasty,  who  succeeded  queen  Tasesar,  but  is 
entered  as  a  son  of  Amenophis,  which  doubtless  he  was,  they 
perhaps  not  understanding  it  so,  then  we  find  the  aggregate  of  the 
reigns  of  himself  and  his  four  successors  is,  on  the  reckoning  of  Era- 
tosthenes, Tlyears,  that  is,  71  years  forthe  five  immediate  successors 
of  Queen  Nitokris.  If  any  one  wishes  to  consider  this  seemingly 
probable,  I  will  say  the  name  presents  no  difficulty,  for  Sethos  is  but 
a  short  form  of  Barneses,  as  seen  above,  Barneses  I.  having  been  first 
called  Sethos.  I  will  say  here,  however,  that  I  would  not  understand 
either  the  No.  23  or  the  No.  28  of  my  list  as  the  Bameses  who  cap- 
tured old  Tyre  and  did  the  mighty  acts  put  to  the  credit,  by  the  his- 
torians generally,  of  their  Bameses  III. ;  but  I  would  understand  my 
Bameses  VII.,  corresponding  to  Stamenemes,No.  XXXIII  of  Eratos- 
thenes and  to  Amenemes,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  him  called 
Sesostris,  No.  3,  of  Africanus'  12th  dynasty,  to  have  been  that 
Bameses  who  conquered  Old  Tyro  and  Phoenicia.  The  time  my 
reckoning  gives  for  the  first  year  of  our  No.  33,  viz.,  1262  B.  C, 
may  be  concluded  as  definitely  supporting  this  position.     Bunsen's 
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Syncbritnisms  make  his  Eamesea  III.  to  have  captured  Old  Tyre  in 
1287  B.  C,  which  would  be  the  next  year  after  his  asccot  to  power, 
according  to  my  calculation,  of  tbo  first  King  of  the  12th  dynasty. 
Speaking  in  relution  to  the  20tb  dynasty  of  Africanus,  as  restored 
by  Ijepaius,  Bunsen  says:  "  In  the  case  of  the  hitter  kings  we  are 
still  unahlo  to  settle  the  genealogy  ;  their  order  of  succession  is,  lor 
tbo  most  part,  established  by  the  Apis  inscriptions,  which  statf  the 
name  of  each  king  in  whose  reign  a  sacred  bull  was  born  or  died. 
They  have  also  recorded  an  important  historical  fact,  namely,  that 
the  Bamesside  family  was  ovLMlhrawn  by  Herhor,  high  priest  of 
Animou,  chief  of  the  palace,  and  of  the  army,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Rameses  XH.  takes  the  title  of  king  of  the  two  lands,"  "  Con- 
sidering with  Lepsius  otie  of  the  Ramessides  ( Ra-Mama-Miamun ) 
to  be  a  later  variant  of  Hiknia  Miamun,  that  is  of  Rameses  III.,  we 
have  exactly  twelve  kings  tietiickht  (Mernra)  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  and  eleven  Ramessides;  otherwise  we  must  take  12  as  the 
number  of  the  Ramot^sides  and  give  13  kings  to  the  dynasty,  which 
is  just  possible  "  {Egypt  IV.  525). 

But  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  focus  I  may  say  that  while  we  have  in 
No,  20  of  our  list  the  groat  Seaostris,  called,  by  Diodorus,  jEgyptus  ; 
and  in  No.  28  our  Riimeses  II.,  called  by  Eratosthenes  Men  res,  who 
or  one  of  his  sons  was  doubtless  the  Mares  of  Diodorus,  whom  he 
put  12th  in  descent  from  ,^gyptU3,we  have  in  No.  XXXIV.  the 
man  called  by  Diodorus  Cliemis  and  by  Herodotus  Chfi>ps,  the 
builder  of  the  great  pyramid.  The  name  given  to  this  mau  by 
Eratosthenes  is  interpretable  as  follows:  *' Sesostris,  the  son  of 
Hermes,  the  strong  Hercules."  Judging  by  this  title  Eratosthenes 
deemed  this  man  worthy  of  greater  honor  and  distinction  than  any 
other  man  on  his  list ;  and  ho  might  be  thonght  to  have  understood 
him  as  the  great  Seaostris,  as  Diodorus  apparently  did.  If,  however, 
they  meant  that  this  man  was  the  great  conquerer,  especially  called 
Sesostris  by  the  Egyptians,  they  were  mistaken  ;  for  while  in  No. 
XXXI!I,,we  recognize  in  Rameses  Vn.  (Sethcchopschefof  Lepsius) 
the  Stnmenemes  (  Setbi-Amenemes)  of  Eratosthenes  we  have  in  No. 
XXXIV.  (Chaem-Miamun)  theChemiaof  Diodorus,  the  Cheops  of 
Herodotus,  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid.  And  iu  No.  XXXV. 
we  have  Rameses  IX.  (Rameses  Mri-Amn ;  Ra  khepher  Ma 
Sutp  N.  R;i)  doubtless  the  Cbephreo,  brother  of  Chcniia,  the  builder 
of  the  second  pyramid.  And  in  No.  XXXVT.  wo  have  Rameses  X. 
(Siphthah),  being  the  name  Siphoaa  of  the  aamc  number  of  Eratoa- 
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thenes,  who  was  doubtless  grandson  of  his  No.  XXXIV.  This 
man  is,  therefore,  Souphis  or  Cheops  11. ,  the  same  with 
the  Mencheres  or  Mykerinus  of  Diodorus  and  Herodotus,  who 
is  said  to  have  partially  built  the  third  pyramid.  In  our  Rameses 
XI.  and  Xn.  we,  therefore,  have  the  correspondents  of  Nos. 
XXXVll.    and  XXXVIII.    respectively   of   Eratosthenes'    list. 

As  intimated  before  Africanus,  not  having  given  us  the  names  of 
the  kings  of  his  20th  dynasty,  so  called,  but  only  the  number  of 
them,  as  12,  and  the  aggregate  of  theiryears  as  135  (185  in  Lepsius) 
we  are  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  the  particular  history  of  the  last 
ten,  but  hope  more  light  may  yet  be  derived  to  us  from  the  monu- 
ments. It  is  seen,  however,  that  as  far  as  we  give  information 
concerning  them  it  is  rather  of  a  definite  character.  But  I  will  say 
here,  that  the  arrangement  of  an  18th,  19th  and  20th  dynasties,  as 
here,  may  not  appear  to  be  so  systematic  an  arrangement  as  to  the 
number  of  the  dynasties  given  in  the  histories  for  the  time,  as  that 
of  five  successive  ruling  dynasties,  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
arrangement  of  Africanus  as  from  Manetho,  although  this  may  be 
one  too  many.  And  in  explanation  of  how  these  three  dynasties, 
so-called,  stand  for  the  five  successive  ruling  dynasties  in  Africanos 
I  will  remark  as  follows  :  — 

The  18th  dynasty  to  the  number  of  about  16  names  as  in  Africanus 
is  really  one  dynasty;  but  up  to  that  point  it  has  been  entered  in 
the  books  as  two,  viz.,  the  1st  and  3rd,  arising  from  the  following 
circumstance:  Two  sons  of  Amenophis  III.  there  were  from  one  of 
whom,  doubtless  a  younger  one,  descended  the  regular  line  of  rulers 
for  8  or  9  successions  or  down  to  and  including  the  16th  ;  and  from 
the  other  son  mentioned,  doubtless  the  older  of  the  two,  descended 
in  the  male  line  the  father  of  the  great  Rameses  as  explained  above. 
Now,  long  after  the  first  house  of  the  Rameses  had  come  into  power 
the  male  line  of  the  ancestors  of  Rameses  the  Great  up  to  Amenophis 
III.,  was  entered  in  the  history  (doubtless,  as  an  honorary  title,  for 
they  were  not  kings  of  Egypt)  as  **  the  second  dynasty."  This, 
of  course,  necessitated  that  the  regular  line  from  Amenophis  III.  to 
its  replacement  in  power  by  the  first  Rameses,  should  be  styled 
**  the  third  dynasty."  This,  therefore,  accounts  for  the  first  three 
dynaRties  of  Africanus,  of  which,  as  you  see  according^  to  my  last 
tabulation,  of  two  parallel  columns,  only  two,  the  first  i»nd  third, 
were  in  succession  and  in  power. 

The  next  dynasty  is  the  first  house  of  the  Ramesidoe.     It  is  third 
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in  sttcoessioo,  but  is  the  6th  as  in  Africaaus.  Parellel  and  contem- 
porary with  thia  ruling  dynasty,  called  the  6th,  which  connected, 
ns  we  have  seen,  in  male  line  directly  with  the  Snd,  wna  the  4tb 
dynasty  so  called,  which  wiis  puruUel  and  contempomry  with  the 
6th  as  the  2nd  with  the  3rd  ;  that  is,  it  wus  like  the  2nd  dynasty 
an  esr-offido  line,  not  a  continuation,  indeed,  of  the  3i'd  dynasty, 
but  a  parallel  house  of  Ramessides  descended,  as  I  suppose,  from  a 
brother  of  Barneses  the  Great.  Our  priest  Schaigh,  who  at  the  hend 
of  the  6th  dynasty  is  Olhoes,  and  as  the  last  name  of  the  3nd  dynasty 
ia  Cboneres,  is  at  the  head  of  this  4th  dynasty  Soris. 

The  5th  dynasty,  properly  understood,  is  doubtless  the  continu- 
ntion  in  the  male  line  from  the  first  king  of  the  4th ;  fur  I  take 
Sehercheres,  No.  7  in  the  4th  dynasty,  to  have  been  husband  nf 
Tasesar,  although  he  may  have  never  ascended  the  throne  himself. 
The  name  Tbamphthis,  which  next  succeeds  his,  ns  No.  8  of  the  4th 
dynasty,  is  a  female  name,  as  is  indicated  by  the  feminine  form, 
Tha,  of  the  article,  instead  of  the  masculine  form  Pha,  being  pre- 
fixed to  the  name.  It  is  here  another  form  of  name  represeming  in 
this  list  of  the  4th  dynasty,  the  same  person  as  the  Tasesar  or 
Xitokris  of  the  6th.  Eusebius  continues  the  5th  dynasty,  after  the 
4tb,  as  if  he  understood  it  tobe  in  some  way,  a  continuation  in  the 
male  line  of  the  latter. 

The  Sethar,  No.  27  of  my  regular  list,  is  the  same  with  the  Chuthar 
No.  XXVII  of  Eratosthenes'  list,  and  theCheres,  which  is  fifih  name 
in  Africans'  5th  dynasty.  And  my  MernraNo.  26,  which  isthe  proper 
Neilos  of  history,  and  was  also  called  Scbethar,  pronounced  Schlhor, 
which  is  another  name,  for  the  Nile,  is  the  Semphrnkrates  or  Her. 
kules  Barpokrates,  No.  XXVI  of  Eratosthenes'  list,  and  the  Sisiris, 
which  is  the  fourth  name  in  the  old  5th  dynasty  of  Afilcanus, 

Speaking  in  relation  to  Neilos,  I  may  any  that  to  the  last  four  or 
five  kings  of  Eratosthenes'  list  there  would  seem  to  have  been  some 
of  the  names  as  well  as  actions  transferred,  which  properly  belong 
to  Sesostris,  the  great,  No.  20  of  my  list,  and  to  his  son,  grandson 
and  great-grandson,  ending  properly  with  No.  26. 

We  perceive,  therefore,  the  2nd  house  of  tho  Rame  sides  to  have 
been  the  old  5tb  dynasty,  called  Elephantin,  and  to  have  descended 
in  the  male  lino  from  Menes  though  the  4th  and  2nd  dynasties. 

This  name  Sethos  or  Barneses,  which  was  understood  aa  its 
equivalent,  was  often  turned  into  Oaer,  Ouser,  i.e.y  Seaar,  as  ia  seen 
in  Ra  Sesa'r,  No.  16  of  the  Papyrus,  for  the  name  of  the  father  of 
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Barneses  and  Ba-Sesar,  No.  18  of  the  same  Papyms,  for  Barneses  the 
Great,  himself.  Sebek  and  Seber  were  understood  as  variations  of 
the  name  Setbos,  or  vice  versa,  as  Seb  or  Seph  of  Seth,  at  least  in  the 
written  histories.  For  the  names,  then,  as  appearing  in  the  4th 
dynasty  of  Africanus  we  thus  account:  Soris,  No.  1,  is  the  same 
with  Othoes  No.  1  of  the  6th  dynasty.  Thamphthis  No.  8  of 
dynasty  4th  with  NitokrisNo.  6  of  dynasty  6th.  Then  we  have 
the  following  running  contemporary  and  parallel :  — 


Saophls             m            Souphis       £»  Phios  Alhotis        ^ 

a                                                3  fe  2 

Saophls  n.        S  with  Sonphis  n.  a  with  Methosouphls   %  with  Armaig        ». 

Mencheres         §            Mencheres  ^  Phiops               &  Barneses      g, 

•3                               @  Q  g 

Mosthes.           ^            Batoises      ^  Menthosonphls  ^  Amenophis  >^ 

Pammes            <m            Bicheres      **  Nitokrls            -g  Tasesar       ^ 

o 
Sebercheres 


Of  the  men  represented  in  the  6th  dynasty  here  Phiops, 
i.e.  9  Bameses  the  Great,  lived  to  an  extraordinary  age,  having 
reigned,  according  to  Eratosthenes  and  others,  100  years,  which 
may  possibly  account  for  one  more  generation  appearing  in  the 
contemporary  parallel  line  of  the  4th  dynasty. 

Whether  or  not  for  other  remarkable  accomplishments  of  his  as 
well  as  for  the  building  of  the  great  pyramid,  our  Bameses  VlLL., 
the  Sesostris  No.  35  of  Africanus'  old  12th  dynasty,  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  Eratostlienes  the  greatest  character  of 
the  Egyptian  history.  As  I  have  said  before  the  first  very  remark- 
able character  as  in  my  list  was  Sesostri's  1st,  after  whose  name, 
JEg3'ptus,  the  country  was  called  Egypt.  The  second  remarkable 
hero  was  Mares,  whom  Diodorus  makes  12th  after  -ZEgyptus,  which 
^g3rptus,  being  in  the  mind  of  Diodorus  17th  or  18th  in  the  list 
of  kings,  would  make  Mares  to  be  the  29th  or  30th.  But  Herodotus 
may  not  have  been  entirely  correct  in  saying  that  Mares  was  dead 
scarcely  900  years  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Egypt ;  if,  however, 
he  were  nearly  correct,  we  should  have  for  the  approximate  date 
of  Mares  450+900=1350  B.  C,  which  would  come  within  the  time 
wo  get  for  our  Bameses  II.  and  his  three  successors,  whom  some 
have  supposed  to  have  been  his  sons,  i.e.^  1387 — 1288  B.  C, 
But,  if  we  take  Sethos  I.,  No.  23  of  my  list,  as  Bameses  II.  proper^ 
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then  soma  might  suppose  that  bis  foar  successors,  24  to  27  inclusive, 
were  his  sons,  as  according  to  the  theory  of  the  four  or  five  broth- 
ers succeeding  their  father  Rumeses  11.  Of  these  two,  Siphthah 
and  Ameaeiuseth,  are  put  dowa  as  the  Sons  of  Tasesar  and  although 
there  be  no  pedigree  given  of  Mernra  and  Sethar  ray  own  opinion 
is  that  Sethar  was  son  of  Mernra,  and  the  latter  son  of  Sethos,who 
in  turn  was  son  of  Atnenophia,  son  of  Sesotris.  This  time  would 
he  about  1454 — 1387,  For  our  Mares,  then,  conaidering  the  place 
given  is  the  list  for  hJm  by  Diodorus  anil  the  approximate 
time  given  for  him  by  Herodotus,  it  ia  most  reasonable  that  we 
hold  on  to  our  Rameses  II.,  No.  28  of  my  list,  especially  since  the 
name  given  against  that  number  in  Eratosthenes  is  Meures.  For 
the  accomplish meiit  of  all  the  works  ascribed  to  him  I  think  it 
reasonable  to  count  in  his  two  or  three  immediate  succes^jors  with 
himself,  these  being  in  the  li^t  of  Africanus  respectively  Bathouree, 
Monchcres,  Tatcheres,  Nos.  29,  30,  31,  of  the  left-hand  column  of 
the  two  where  Rathoures  is  for  Mares.  So  much  as  to  Mares,  who 
might  be  called  Sesostris  II.,  as  we  have  him  Barneses  II. 

The  third  great  character  they  seem  to  specify  is  Sistosichermes, 
Chaem-Miamum,  our  Barneses  VIII.,  before  mentioned  as  the 
builder  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  doubtless  the  performer  of  other 
remarkable  deeds;  for  the  name  Sistosichermes,  i.e.,  Si-Soth-Si- 
Hermes,  means  "the  son  of  Sothis,"  the  Star  of  Egypt,  *' the 
Sou  of  Hermes"  or  Thoth,  the  God  of  letters  and  science.  And 
Africauus,  as  from  Manetho,  after  telling  us  how  Herodotus  informs 
ua  that  Cheops  built  the  great  pyramid,  adds:  "This  man  also 
was  a  contemner  of  the  Gods  an(l  compiled  the  Sacred  Book,  which, 
as  a  great  desideratum,  I,  when  in  Egypt,  procured  a  copy  of  for 
myself."  I  hiive  not  learned  the  religious  tenets  of  that  book,  but 
would  not  wonder  if  Cheops'  faith  were  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew. 
This  system  of  tabulation  would  make  him  to  have  belonged  to  the 
5th  ruling  dynasty  ;  but  while  this  be  artlQcially  so,  be  may  have 
been  really  of  the  4th. 

For,  as  to  the  male  descent  of  our  Barneses  VI.  the  Amencmes  No. 
XXXII.  of  Eratosthenes,  who  is  supposed  to  have  begun  the  olo 
12th  dynasty,  so  called,  I  may  say  that  in  Afrieanus  the  name,  as  I 
interpret  il,  is  given  as  *'  Ameuemhes,  the  eon  of  Sesonchosis." 
This,  too,  may  be  concluded  the  correct  reading  from  the  name 
Sesonchosis  preceding  that  of  Amcnemes  on  the  Tablet  of  Earnak  [ 
and  from  the  fact  that  in  Eratosthenes  this  first  Ameaemes  stands 


86  12th  dynastt. 

Becond  after  Soikunios.  Appears  it  not  plain  that  Sesonchosis  is 
the  same  with  Soikunios*  and  that  Amenemes  directly  succeeded 
to  his  own  or  his  father's  brother?  If  so,  apd  it  is  more  than 
probable,  then  Amenemes  did  not  begin  a  new  dynasty  and  so  the 
tradition  is  true  that  the  great  pyramid  was  built  by  the  4th  dynasty, 
which,  in  the  way  it  has  been  made  out,  completes  the  successive 
ruling  dynasties  of  the  old  Empire. 

Now,  from  the  ascent  to  power  of  our  Rameses  11.  to  that  of  our 
Barneses  YI.  the  founder  of  the  12th  dynasty,  so  called,  there  are 
four  reigns  id  99  years,  which  look  not  impossible  for  two  gener- 
ations, that  is  supposing  that  those  three  successors  of  our  Rameses 
II.  were  his  sons.  The  first  of  these  successors,  No.  XXIX. ,  is  given 
by  Eratosthenes  a  reign  of  eleven  years ;  the  second.  No.  XXX.,  a 
reign  of  60  years ;  and  the  third,  whom  we  might  suppose  a 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  reign  of  16  years,  which,  with 
the  12  years  given  for  the  reign  of  Rameses  11.,  himself,  makes  up 
99  years.  According  to  this,  too,  our  Rameses  VI.,  the  founder  of 
the  12th  dynasty,  so  called,  was  the  son  of  Rameses  lY.,  the  eighth 
King  of  the  old  5th  dynasty. 

But  the  discovery  of  our  12th  dynasty  being  descended  in  male 
line  from  the  8th  King  of  the  5th  sets  us  to  find  out  how  it  could 
have  been,  in  any  reason,  called  the  12th ;  for  before  this  the  6th 
was  the  highest  up  we  got  in  the  number  of  the  dynasties.  We 
suppose  there  was  a  reason  for  giving  it  the  title  of  the  12th  dynasty 
and  the  following  appears  to  have  been  that  reason.  There  came 
to  be  doubtless,  in  the  progress  of  the  old  fifth  dynasty,  several 
parellel  lines  through  which  the  genealogies  of  the  monarchs  were 
traced  back,  whether  in  male  or  female  line,  and  called  by  different 
names,  such  as  Herakleopolitan,  Memphite,  Theban,  etc.,  of  which 
now  no  representation  remains  in  the  books.  These  would,  in  the 
books  be  called  dynasties,  m  an  honorary  way,  because  of  the  de- 
scent through  them  of  some  of  the  distinguished  monarchs,  such  as 
Mares,  or  Sesonchosis,  or  Amenemes,  or  Cheops,  just  as  the  2nd 
dynasty  got  that  title  from  descent  through  it  of  Sesostris-Rameses. 

In  relation  to  whiit  I  have  said  farther  back  as  to  the  names  in 
my  first  and  second  3  columns'  systems  not  agreeing  as  to  numbers, 

*  Soikun^Seaghan—Oegan,  earth  bom,  gigant,  which  is  the  name  Se-Son- 
Chosis,  i.e,  the  two  forms  are  for  the  same  root  name,  only  the  last  has  affixed  the 
Egyptian  adjective  Chosis  for  Tosis,  from  the  root  of  *<  to  rule,"  "  to  govern."  Ses- 
onchosis —Soikunios  «=>  the  ruling  dynast. 
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referring  to  those  tabulations  again  you  will  sea  the  name  of  qut-cn 
Nitokris  staiuling  under  the  31st  number  in  tho  midtilo  column  of 
tho  1st  and  2nil  3  coiumns'  arrangomcnt,  in  tho  former  case  27  and 
in  tbo  hitter  c:tsa  9  names  farther  down  tlian  as  it  stood  in  iho 
list  of  Eratosthenes.  But,  on  the  other  baud,  you  will  tind  in  tho 
3rd  column,  that  is  my  owa  list,  Qiiouu  Tasesar  No,  22  ani^woiihg 
exactly  to  the  place  Nitokri:)  bus  in  Eratosthenes'  list ;  Tasesur  means 
simply  ■'  the  queen,"  being  made  up  of  the  feminine  article  Ta  and 
Seear.  This  is  a  title  by  which  the  historians  have  entered  Queen 
Nitokris.  Soinemight  think thia  last  wasnot  thenaiueofthatqueen; 
but  it  is  either  a  name  by  which  she  was  called  or  an  historical  title, 
for  it  is  Egyptian,  Neith-ukar,  meaoiag  Athena-victrix,  and  not  an 
affectation  of  the  historians.  Bunsen,  in  the  Synopsis  he  gives  of 
the  Egyptian  history  of  Herodotus,  represents  that  historian  as 
Baying  that  Kitokris  was  a  foreigner  to  Egypt ;  hut  Herodotus  says 
distinctly  "she  was  a  native  of  the  country  "  and  in  another  place 
Bunsen  states  this  matter  correctly. 

The  result  wo  have  now  arrived  at  with  remarkable  definiteness 
would  have  the  effect  of  amazingly  curtailing  the  figures  given  by 
Syncellus  as  for  Manetho'a  complete  Egyptian  empire  from  Menes 
to  Nectanebo  inclusive.  For,  according  to  Prof.  Lepsius'  compu- 
tation, the  20th  dynasty  ended  in  about  1115  B.  C.  Now,  1115 
minus  350  B.  U.,  the  approximate  termination  of  the  3Uth  dynasty, 
leaves  765  years  for  the  new  empire,  which  added  to  the  1076  years 
of  Eratosthenes'  list  for  tho  old  empire  gives  1841  years  instead  of 
3555  as  stated  by  Syncellus.  This  computation  also  gives  the  date 
of  Menes  as  something  later  tbau  2200  B.  C,  a  date  which,  accord- 
ing to  Usher's  chronology,  would,  a  person  should  think,  be  about 
the  same  with  that  of  Mizraim,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  thought  to 
have  been  tho  same  with  Menes.  (Sea  dates  given  at  the  head  of 
the  middle  columns  of  Gen.  X,  XI. )  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
dates  arrived  ut  by  both  Usher  and  Lepsius  are  only  approxima- 
tive and  that  an  exact  result,  if  attainable,  would  likely  bring  them 
to  the  same  numerical  result  and  to  the  same  man  in  regard  to 
Egypt.  The  date  we  got  for  Menes  upon  the  reckoning  of 
Lepsius'  ending  for  the  20th  dynasty,  is  2191  B.  C. ;  which,  con- 
sidering Menes  to  have  been  identical  with  Mizraim  and  the  Hyksoa 
to  have  left  Egypt  iu  1542  B.  C,  would  leave  the  sojourn  of  that 
people  in  Egypt  to  have  been  for  649  years. 

The  date  we  get  for  Menes  is,  doubtless,  nearly  that  which  Usher 
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would  give  for  Arphaxed  the  grandson  of  Noah  and  first  cousin  of 
Mizraim ;  for,  according  to  the  chronology  of  that  celebrated  bishop 
the  creation  was  4004  B.  C. ;  the  deluge  about  2348  B.  C. ;  the 
confusion  of  tongues  about  100  years  later  or  2248  B.  C. ;  and  then 
it  would  require,  say  57  years' for  Mizraim  and  his  Schethites  to 
haVe  become  established  in  the  land  of  the  Nile  and  in  the  adjacent 
country  of  Libya  and  Ethiopia,  having  his  occupation  there  quietly » 
according  to  this,  in  2191  B.  C.     But,  though  the  assistance,  which 
the  researches  and  deductions  in  Egyptian  history  and  archaeology 
of  Prof.  Lepsius  have  Tendered,  is  received  by  me  with  a  proper 
and  realizing  sense  of  their  worth,  still  I  doubt  not  the  data  I  possess 
will  enable  me  to  find  a  more  correct  date  for  Menes  and  to  show 
before  having  finished  with  this  illustrative  critique  that  our  Menes, 
so  celebrated  in  history,  as  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy, 
was  probably  a  grandson  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  and  no  other 
than  our  Jacob-Israel,  the  ancestor  of  the  twelve  Palestinian  tribes. 
Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  spelled  his  list  of  names  in  a  very 
coarse  manner,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  coarseness  may  have 
at  least  partially  arisen  from  the  interpolation  of  certain  letters  in 
some  of  the  names  by  copyists  in  the  times  posterior  to  Eratos- 
thenes.    If,  for  example,  we  cast  the  first  r  out  of   Phrouoro, 
XXXyn.  •  we  shall  have  the  name  in  a  more  simple  form  and  mean- 
ing the  same.  Phrouoro  may  be  compounded  either  of  Phre  And  Uro, 
that  is  a  word  for  King  repeated,  the  first  being  preceded  by  the 
definite  article,  or  of    Ph-Iara,  meaning   the   river   (Nile).     This 
Phrouoro  is  also  called  Nilos  by  Eratosthenes ;  but  it  is  more  than 
likely  this  river  had  to  the  Egyptians   all  the  meanings   of  river* 
King  and  God.     He  is  our  Rameses  XI.     It  is  remarked  that  in 
the  time  of  this  Nilos  Troy  was  taken ;  but  I  have  remarked  before 
that  Old  Tyre  was  probably  taken  by  Rameses  VII.     Erathosthenes 
gives  to  the  successor  of  Phruru,  the  last  man  of  his  list,  a  reign 
of  63  years,  and  to  Phruru  himself  a  reign  of  19.     Lepsius  makes 
his  12th  dynasty  to  terminate,  after  having  existed  185  years,  in 
1115  B.  C.     Now,  if  we  suppose  Troy  (whatever  ancient  city  that 
may  have  been)  to  have  been  taken  in  the  second  year  of  the  rei«m 
of  this  Phruru,  we  shall  have  for  the  date  of  its  capture  1115+17 
+63=1195  B.  C. ;  but,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  Bunsen  puts  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Old  Tyro  by  Rameses  II.  in  1287  B.  C,  and 
I  myself  put    it   in    about    25    years   later.      In   my  mind    Old 
Tyre  was  the  real  Troy.     Would  there  have  been  some  other  old 
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PergamuB,  deligbtful  city,  deatroyed  in  the  days  of  our  Phruru  or 
Nilus,  which  would  have  given  rise  to  this  tradition  ? 

We  learn  from  the  Apia  inscriptions  that  our  Bumeses  XJI.,  the 
Amuttisrtaioii,  No.  XXXVIII,,  of  Eratosthenes,  wiis  succeeded  in 
the  Kingdom  by  Ilcrhor,  high  priest  of  Ammon,  who  introduced 
in  hia  person  a  new  dynasty  {21>t).  Hia  uamo  at  the  head  of 
I  his  dynasty  is  given  a^  Smondea  ( Si-Bai-n-tet,  eon  of  Amun  Bai-n- 
\  tet),  (the  goat  of  Taiu,  Osins,  Brugsch),  (Si-Amn  HR-HER, 
High  Priest).  A  person  need  not  wonder  at  the  names  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  Kings  appearing  of  different  forms,  as  we  find 
them  in  the  different  lists,  for  the  name  we  get  of  a  King  in  one 
list  may,  for  example,  be  of  hia  personal  appellation,  nomen  or 
only  prenomcn,  while  la  another  list  he  may  be  Bet  forth  to  us 
under  one  of  hia  titles. 

The  name  Aulimoa  is  stiid  to  mean  the  young  moon,  and  the  wife 
of  our  Amos  or  Menca  is  said  to  have  been  styled  tlie  Princess 
Aahmea  Nefru-Ari,  or  Aahmes  tha  very  good  defender,  Aahmes 
is  also  the  name  of  a  man  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  Aah,  A, 
Ao  or  lo,  the  word  for  the  Moon,  in  ancient  Egyptian  is  masculine. 
The  same  word  means  the  Moon-Gud,  Tboth  or  Hermes,  im  well  ns 
the  Moon  itself,  hence  Thothmes  and  Aahmes  and  James  ( English, 
I  James,  Hcb.,  Jacob)  are  exchaugcalile  as  written  words.  The 
names  of  the  aun-god,  Hercules,  was  also  sometimes  applied  to 
the  moon-god.  Would  the  reason  why  the  god  of  letters  came  to 
be  identified  with  the  moon-god  be  that  scholars  who  devote  them- 
selves to  learning  work  much  at  night? 

It  is  thought  Aahmes  Nefruari,4lie  beloved  wife  of  our  Amos,  was 

Theban,  but  of  an  Etniopian  house,  as  the  accounts  represent  her  as 

black  and  unlike  all  the  other  Egyptian  races.     It  is  found,  too, 

that  our  Amosis  was  on  good  and  amicable  terms  with  Ethiopia  and 

and  that  a  poilion,  at  least,  of  that  country  paid  him  tribute.     In 

1  sepulchral  inscription  of  the  time  * '  a  captain  of  the  Egyptian  navy 

I  relates  how  he  had  served  at  Tanis  (the  Zoan  of  Scripture)  under 

Amonis  up  to  the  6th  year  of  his  reign.     Then  war  broke  out  in  the 

South  and  ho  was  ordered  to  Kesh  (Ethiopia)  whitberthe  King  also 

afterwards  repaired  in  order  to  collect  the  tribute."     Over  au   in- 

Bcription  at  the  quarries  of  Moknttam  is  the  scutcheon  of  the  King 

I  and  on  each  side  thereof  that  of  hia  wife.     Bunson  considers  her  to 

I  have  been  *'an  heiress  in  whose  right  her  husband  ruled  and  took 

[  her  name  of  Toung  Moon,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  inheritance. 
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At  any  rate,  says  he,  it  had  reference  to  her  and  was  afterwards 
dropped."  (Egypt  III,  113.)  Here  he  confesses  that  Aahmes 
was  not  the  name  of  this  King  but  of  his  wife.  His  proper  name 
then  was  Mentuhept  (Menes)  the  rising  sun,  the  fixed,  established. 
Josepbus  simply  calls  him  Tuthmosis,  which  would  be  an  equivalent 
for  Aahmes  or  Amosis. 

In  another  place  Bunsen  says :  *<  Tuthmosis  I.  never  appears  a^ 
the  son  of  Amosis.  He  was,  however,  a  younger  brother  or  a 
near  kinsman."  Speaking  of  his  reign  he  says:  "We  find  in 
the  first  place  as  regent,  Aahmes,  the  royal  wife,  divine  spouse, 
lady  of  both  countries,  the  royal  sister."  (Id.  Ill,  115.)  This 
would,  on  the  whole,  point  to  the  equality  of  the  names  Tuthmosis 
and  Amosis  and  to  their  mutability  with  each  other.  I  have  men- 
tioned before  how  that  the  Hebrews  are  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  with  this  King  under  a  name  Chnebron  and  the  youth 
and  manhood  of  Moses  are  connected  with  him  in  the  narratives  of 
Josephus.  The  name  of  the  King's  daughter  by  whom  Moses  is 
adopted  and  brought  up  is  Thermuthis.  We  are  told  by  Josephus 
that  the  Ethiopians,  a  little  before  this  time,  had  invaded  Egypt  and 
done  much  damage  to  that  country,  in  order  to  have  satisfaction 
for  which  Moses  was  placed  in  command  of  an  Egyptian  expedition 
against  Ethiopia.  When  arrived  in  that  country  at  the  head  of  his 
force  he  succeeded  by  means  of  the  good  offices  of  Tharbis,  the 
daughter  of  the  Ethiopian  King  who  had  become  enamored  with 
him,  in  taking  their  capital  city,  which  having  accomplished  he 
married  this  Ethiopian  princess.  I  wonder  Bunsen  did  not  mention 
this  coincidence  in  connection  with  Amos:  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  his  mind,  although,  he  displays  elsewhere  a  great  readi- 
ness in  scriptural  references.  It  appears  certain  that  at  the  time 
of  this  Amos  or  Menes  there  existed  a  very  intimate  connection  be- 
tween Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  Would  Misraim  have  made  conquest  or 
settlement  of  the  whole  Nile's  Valley,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ethiopia  and 
Libya  when  once  he  had  set  out  from  his  Scythic  home  in  Asia, 
after  the  confusion  of  tongues?  The  inscription  above  mentioned 
tells  us  that  Amosis  in  person  went  into  Ethiopia,  while  Josephus 
informs  us  that  Moses  had  command  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
thereto  in  the  time  of  this  same  King.  Moses,  then,  must  have 
been  his  lieutenant  general,  his  alter  ego,  standing  in  a  like  relation 
to  him  as  Joseph  sustained  to  the  Pharaoh  of  his  time.  The  whole 
bearings  of  the  case,  sutcheons  and  all,  show  that  Amos  was  married 
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to  an  Ethiopian  princess.  Would  he  aa  well  as  his  general,  Moses, 
have  been  so  fortunate  aa  to  hiive  aecurt'd  a.  good  wife,  an  excellent 
Ethiopian  princess,  as  uiie  of  the  results  of  his  expedition  ?  Would 
not  the  name  of  this  King  Aoiosis  or  Tuthmosis,  either  of  wbrcli 
might  be  as  easily  written  Moses,  iis  his  appellation  Chiiubra  would 
be  written  Hebron,  have  suggestod  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
Hebrew  law-giver  iis  connected  with  this  period,  although  according 
to  Usher's  chronology,  he  did  not  live  at  this  period,  but  m  some 
generations  later? 

The  account  Josephus  gives  of  Moses  in  connection  with  Ther- 
mnthis  would  indicate  him  to  have  been  understood  as  an  adopted 
son,  at  least  of  Pharaoh.  In  bis  antique  style  he  says  as  follows 
(Ant,  II.  IX.  7) :  "  Thermuthis,  therefore,  perceiving  him  to  be  so 
remarkable  a  child,  adopted  him  for  her  son,  having  nochild  of  her 
own.  And,  when  one  time  she  had  carried  Moses  to  her  father,  she 
showed  him  to  him  and  said  she  thought  to  make  him  her  father's 
successor,  if  it  should  please  God  that  she  should  le:ive  no  legiti- 
mate child  of  her  own  ;  and  said  to  him  '  I  have  brought  up  a  child, 
who  is  of  a  divine  form  and  of  a  generous  mind ;  and  sis  I  have  re- 
ceived him  from  the  bounty  of  the  river  in  a  wonderful  manner  I 
thought  proper  to  adopt  him  as  my  son  and  the  heir  of  the  King- 
dom?' And  when  she  had  said  this  she  put  the  infant  into  her 
father's  hands ;  so  he  took  him  and  hugged  him  close  to  his  bosom ; 
and,  on  his  daughter's  account,  iu  a  pleasant  way,  put  bis  diadem 
npon  his  head  ;  but  Moses  threw  it  down  to  the  ground,  and,  in  a 
puerile  mood  he  wreathed  it  round  and  trod  upon  it  with  his  feet ; 
which  seemed  to  bring  along  with  it  an  evil  pres-ige  couterning  the 
Kingdom  of  Egypt.  But  when  the  sacred  scribe  (who  was  the 
same  person  that  foretold  that  bis  nativity  would  bring  the  domin- 
ion of  that  Kingdom  low)  saw  this,  ho  made  a  violent  attempt  to 
kill  him,  and  crying  out,  iu  a  frightful  manner,  he  said, '  Thi^,  O 
King,  this  child  is  he  of  whom  God  foretold  that  if  we  kill  him  we 
shall  be  in  no  danger ;  he  himself  affords  an  attestation  to  the 
prediction  of  the  same  thing,  by  his  trampling  upon  the  government 
and  treading  upon  thy  diadem.  Take  him,  therefore,  out  of  the 
way,  and  deliver  the  Egyptians  from  the  fear  they  are  in  about  him  : 
and  deprive  the  Hebrews  of  the  hope  they  have  of  being  en- 
couraged by  him.'  But  Thermuthis  prevented  him  and  snatched 
the  child  away.  And  the  King  was  not  hasty  to  slay  him,  God 
himself,  whose  providence  protected  Moses,  inclining  the  King  to 
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spare  him.  He  was,  therefore  educated  with  great  care ;  so  the 
Hebrews  depended  on  him  and  were  of  good  hopes  that  great 
things  would  be  done  by  him ;  but  the  £g;^tians  were  suspicious 
of  what  would  follow  such  his  education.  Yet  because  if  Moses 
had  been  slain  there  was  no  one  either  akin  or  adopted  that  had 
any  oracle  on  his  side  for  pretending  to  the  crown  of  Egypt  and 
likely  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  they  abstained  from  killing 
him.'' 

In  this  passage  the  river  is  personified,  where  Thermuthis  says 
she  has  received  him  from  the  bounty  of  the  river.  In  the  margin 
of  the  Bible,  the  name  Moses  is  said  to  signify  «<  drawn  out  of  the 
water."  This  would  be  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  name  Am, 
from,  Seth  (from  which  Seh)  water,  from  the  water.  Seth  means 
also  the  sun,  while  being  the  word  from  which  our  *^  Sea."  But 
for  another  meaning  of  the  name  you  have  Ma,  true,  and  Seth  or 
Seh  for  Teth,  scribe,  thus  "  true  scribe."  Thoth,  Mercury  or 
Hermes,  was  the  Scribe  of  the  Gods.  In  a  passage  of  the  **  Book 
of  the  Dead,"  we  read  **  Tet  otherwise  Set."  See  translation  by 
Birch,  also  Egypt,  I.,  427.  In  the  Bible  Cain  slays  his  brother 
Abel,  and  in  the  Egyptian  Mythology  Seth  slays  his  brother  Osiris, 
which  is  explained  by  the  interpreters,  as  meaning  that  the  flood 
drowned  the  world.  Seth  is  Cain,  Abel  is  Osiris.  Sometimes 
also,  Seth  is  represented  as  the  same  with  Osiris :  it  is  the  same 
differently  manifested,  and  when  you  say  you  can  (Cain)  you  say 
you  are  Abel  (Norman  Fr.,  Habel,Eng.  Able).  The  name  Thoth 
is  also  spelled  Atboth,  and  of  Seth  Aseth,  Am-aseth,  Amosis, 
Moses;  Amathoth,  Mouthosis,  or  Tuthmosis. 

Yet,  the  Greek  Thoth  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  Cabiri, 
the  sons  of  Sedyk.  His  sign  is  the  Ibis,  and  his  name,  judging 
from  the  Coptic  form  of  it,  is  connected  with  the  Egyptian  root  for 
word  Tet,  to  speak  ;  Gr.  X6p>by  word.  He  is  the  Scribe  of  the 
Gods  and  called  *'Lord  of  the  Divine  Words,"  •Hhe  Scribe  of 
Truth;"  the  •*  great-great  guardian  of  the  pure  souls  in  the  hall  of 
the  two  Truths"  (on  account  of  his  signing  the  sentences  on 
the  souls  of  the  dead):  the  self-created,  never  born."  He  is  the 
God  of  Ses  or  Sesen,  the  eighth  region,  and  of  Eshmunaim  or 
Ilerniopolis  magna.  In  a  temple  built  for  his  worship  by  Erga- 
mun.  King  of  Ethiopia,  about  280  B.  C,  he  is  called  Pn-nbs,  Pan- 
Nubes.  The  Greek  inscriptions  there  call  him  Pantnuphis.  In  a 
temple  at  Samneh  in  Nubia,  he  is  called,  according  to  Wilkinson, 
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son  of  Knepb.  This  is  Ibe  same  as  sod  of  Neb,  as  above,  or  Nub, 
Nam,  Cbuuh,  Cbuuin.  It  is  tbe  Greek  pDeuma,  wherein  it  is  seen 
ibat  p  or  pb  is  tbe  prefix  repreeeiitative  of  c,  g,  or  ch  id  tbe  Egjp- 
I  tian  ia  this  case.  But  Thoth  ia  Cbnub.  Tbe  moon's  disk  on  bis 
head  is  Bometimed  bis  distingutsbing  niitrk  in  allusion  to  bis  plaiie- 
tiirv  nature  (he  being  called  *'  Lord  of  the  Moon"),  Sometimes  lUc 
ostrich  feather  (as  slgii  of  Ma,  truth),  and  the  writing  tablet  with 
Stilus  iu  allusion  to  bis  headship  of  Hades  and   his  office  in  tbo 

^ial  of  souls.     Tbe  connection  between  Tet  and  the  moon,  Wilkin- 

lon  thought,  might  refer  to  tbe  primitive  use  of  a  luuar  year.  The 
BlQcients  bad  early  remarked  that  tbe  aioon  in  Egyptian,  was  mascu- 
line, not  feminine  as  the  Greeks  and  Latins  generally  had  it.  Still 
Tbolh  was  the  particular  moon-goit.  There  is  met  with  a  deity 
called  after  the  moon,  Aah  (Uuptic  Ooh,  lob ),  either  as  a  mere  pcr- 
aonidcation  or  as  Tbolh,  in  whom  the  agency  of  tbe  moon  and 
nature  was  represontvd  as  a  living  principle.  In  the  tombs  of  the 
Rameseum,  we  fiuditso  represented  opposite  to  Phre,  He  is,  ac- 
cording to  Cbampollion,  often  met  with  in  the  train  of  Amun.  He 
makes  him  green  with  the  four  sceptres  and  cap  of  Ptah  by  tbo 
bide  of  which  is  a  kind  of  infantine  lock,  denoting  child  or  eon. 
In  the  tombs  a  moon-god  is  represented  sitting  on  a  bark  and 
holding  the  sceptre  of  benign  power,  to  whom  two  cynocepbali  are 

loing  homage,  followed  by  tbe  crescent  and  nuter  god.     The  con- 

lort  of  Tboth  is  chilled  ♦'  Mistress  of  the  Writings."     On  her  he:id 

K^he  carries  a  pole  with  five  rays  and  two  horns  over  them,  or  with 

seven  rays  and  two  horns.     Bunsen  agrees  with  Biieh  that  her 

name   means    "Seven."     Lenormant    and    Lepsius   translate     it 

''yesterday."     Her  name  probably  referred   to  "the  past,"  and 
3  may  be  the  prototype  of  tbe  Grecian  Muse  of  History. 
Mau,  commonly  read  Mu,  Mul,  is  called  in  tbe  hieroglyphics, 

IDu  of  Ba(the  Sun).  He  is  distinguished  by  an  ostrich  feather, 
irhich  signifies  light,  intellect  (coptic  meni,  intellect),  and  is  also 
Rbe  sign  of  Ma,  Truth  ;  ho  has  sometimes,  moreover,  a  feather  or- 
nament, Uko  that  of  Amun,  In  the  Kitual  bo  appears  as  God  of 
tbe  Lower  World,  This  must  he  a  variation  of  tbo  idea  of  Thoth. 
In  another  representation  in  which  ho  is  pictured  as  the  strong, 
jyictorious,  he   is   adorned   with  a  bull's   head  and   standing   with 

lands  upraised  as  it  were  blessing  the  people.  Champolliun  con- 
ptlered  him  as  Hercules  and  translnted  his  name  Djom^Shem, 

irithout,  however,  being  quite  sure  that  he  was  correct.     At  Bibuu 
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el  Moluk  he  sits  with  a  fillat  and  feather  exactly  like  Ma,  red  and, 
again,  standing,  .green  with  two  large  feathers  like  the  sculptures 
in  the  temple  at  Ipsambul.  To  him  and  a  female  deity,  standing 
at  his  side,  Barneses  is  offering  sacrifice. 

The  Hall  of  Justice  in  the  Lower  World  is  named  after  Ma, 
Truth,  Justice.  She  is  frequently  called  Daughter  of  Ra  (the 
Sun).  She  appears  sitting,  sometimes  winged,  sometimes  without 
wings.  Representations  of  her  are  frequent  on  the  monomenta  of 
the  old  Pharaohs.  She  is  styled  Goddess  of  the  Lower  Country. 
Of  the  connection  between  Ma  and  Ftah,  the  creator  of  the  world, 
there  is  no  doubt.  Ma,  Truth,  typifies  the  world,  the  Cosmos,  con- 
taining in  itself  the  real  and  true  image  of  God.  Doubtless,  on 
this  account,  she  occurs  more  frequently  as  Mau,  inasmuch  as  she 
typifies  the  properties  of  God  in  nature  as  well  as  in  man,  which 
prove  the  reality  of  their  existence  merely  by  the  reality,  that  is, 
truth  of  their  appearance.  Mau  and  Ma  have  the  character  of  ad- 
ministrative deities.  Truth  is  intimately  connected  with  light,  in- 
telligence: and  in  regard  to  its  composition,  Am-athoth  or  Moses 
would  seem  to  receive  a  more  literal  translation  as  **  Scribe  of 
Truth  "  or  •*  True  Recorder  '*  than  as  «*  Drawn  out  of  the  Water.*' 
Truth,  troth,  truce  is  Toth  causative? 

Seti,  in  the  Coptic  sate  (arrow  sunbeam),  appears  as  the  consort 
of  Kneph.  This  would  mean,  from  what  we  have  seen  before,  con- 
sort of  Thoth.  By  very  slight  variation  of  the  name,  or  none,  the 
same  deity  is  represented  as  male  or  female.  In  the  quarries  of 
Eiephantina,  where  there  are  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Caracalla 
containing  the  names  Chnubis  and  Juno  those  in  the  Egyptian 
language  contain  that  of  Sate.  A  Latin  inscription  at  Syene  men- 
tions Jupiter  Chenubis  and  Juno  Regina;  and  a  statue  at  Philae 
is  dedicated  to  Chnubis  and  Sate  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  Hora- 
pollo  (1,  11)  contrasts  Sete  (Hera)  with  Neith  (Athena)  in  refer- 
ence to  the  visible  expanse.  She  rules  over  the  upper  as  Neith 
does  over  the  lower  firmanent.  To  Ptah  or  Pthah,  the  creator,  it 
appears  tome  Neith  corresponded;  and  Bunsen  says  (Egypt  1, 
387)  •'  In  Ptah  and  Neith  the  Deity  completed  its  manifestation  as 
to  the  soul  of  the  world ;  and  they  both  entered  directly  into  the 
Theban  representation  of  the  first  principle."  To  Seth  or  Ra,  the 
sun,  the  Lord  of  the  upper  world,  Sate  corresponded. 

Seth  was  Nubi,  Chnubi.     Canopus  (Canopy)  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  his  name  in  Greek.     The  orator  Aristides  was  informed   by  an 
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Egyptian  prieat  that  Caiiopus  meant  *'  the  goldon  fluor,"  but  that 
tlie  prunuuciation  of  the  Egyptian  word  19  difficult  to  ciitch  and  to 
express  in  writing.  The  golden  floor  has,  of  course,  reference  to 
the  fiimunent.  Heraclidca  of  Pontu'j,  the  pupil  of  Pinto,  stated 
that  "  the  Oracle  of  Canobus  is  that  of  Pluto;  "  this  being  so  ho 
U  equivalent  to  Sernpis  and  Osiris  and  Both.  In  a  myth  preserved 
by  Plutarch  Thaueris  was  lover  of  Selh,  whom  she  left  and  attached 
herself  to  Horns.  The  latter  received  her  and  slow  the  serpent  by 
whom  she  was  pursued.  According  to  others  thia  lover  was  like- 
wise called  Aso,  the  quceti  of  Ethiopia.  Jablonski  thinks  that 
Ethiopia  may  be  meant,  that  name,  whose  Memphitic  rendering  is 
Ethoch  and  Sahidic,  Eskoch,  being  incorrectly  given  in  the  Coptic 
Bible  as  Asos;  but  it  is  more  likely  an  Etbiopic-Theban  deity  is 
meant.  According  to  Wilkinson  this  god  Set  or  Nubi  whom  ha  al- 
ways calls  Ohtaut  (Uab-Thoth  the  Pure  or  Priest  Taut)  is  repre- 
sented at  Karnak  as  sharing  with  Atumu  the  highest  veneration, 
and  pouring  out  his  blessings  on  Sesostris.  Set-Nubi  was  a  dis- 
tinct deity  from  Amun-Khem  and  yet  the  internal  connection 
between  them  is  undeniable.  The  crocodile  is  sacred  to  Sot  as  well 
as  to  Chemmis.  As  regards  all  those  deities  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal points  of  connection  and  of  distinction  are  noticeable. 

The  forms  Sut  and  Sutech  are  also  ancient  for  Seth.  He  occurs 
in  Salvolini's  extract  in  the  MS.  of  Aix  as  an  ass,  where  he  quotes 
the  Greek  transcript  of  the  name  Seth.  Epiphanius.also,  describes 
the  ass  as  Seth.  "The  Egyptians,"  he  says,  "celebrate  the  fes- 
tivals of  Typhon  under  the  form  of  an  ass,  which  they  call  Seth." 
The  hippopotiimus,  however,  was  sacred  to  him  as  well  as  the  croe- 
odiie,  ass  and  dog-star.  According  to  Plutarch  Typhon's  complex- 
ion was  of  a  reddish  tinge.  The  struggle  of  Horua  and  Seth  or 
Typhoa  is  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  as  the  "  Day  of  the 
hattle  between  Her  and  Set." 

Besides  his  other  uamen  of  Bar  which  is  Biial,  Plutarch  calls 
Typhoa  Apophia,  the  monumental  Apop  (i.e.  Seth  aiidSeaostris^ 
Apapus).  He  says  also  that  according  to  most  of  the  priests  the 
two  names  Osiris  and  Apis  were  joined  in  one,  because  Apis,  the 
Memphite  ox,  was  the  image  of  the  soul  of  Osiris  ;  and  Wilkinson 
finds  the  two  joined  together  in  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  Apis- 
Hesiri.  At  any  rale  there  is  little  doubt  that  Serapia  is  for  Osiris- 
Apis.  He  has  another  passage  which  is  thought  to  allude  to  the 
identity  of  Osiris  and  Typhon.     He  is  combatting  the  notion  that 
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Osiris  is  {he  sud's  disk,  the  sun,  as  some  maintained,  because  the 
Greeks  called  him  8eirios.  This  he  supposed  to  signify  that  the 
word  Osiris  is  Sirins  with  the  article  prefixed.  Afterwards  he  adds 
that  in  the  Hermetic  Books,  where  the  sacred  names  are  mentioned, 
Hermes  (Thoth)  is  said  to  be  Apollo  and  to  represent  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  sun,  while  the  power  that  gives  activity  to  the  mind 
is  by  some  called  Osiris,  by  some  Serapis  and  by  others  Sothis, 
which  last  is  equivalent  to  Seirios  which  equals  Seth.  The  word 
Sothi  signified  childbearing,  pregnancy  (xDecv).  Osiris  and  Isis  are 
the  Nile  and  Egypt.  The  myth  of  Osiris  typifies  the  solar  year ; 
his  gentle  power  is  the  sun  in  the  lower  hemisphere,  the  winter 
solstice.  The  vernal  equinox  is  typified  by  the  birth  of  Horns ; 
the  victory  of  Horus  by  the  summer  equinox,  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile.  Her  is  a  new  form  of  Hesiri  as  the  God  of  the  natural 
sun  and  of  physical  life.  Typhon  (Seth)  is  the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  sun  in  his  strength.  Osiris  is  slain  on  the  17th  Athyr  ( 13th 
November)  and  thence  till  the  middle  of  December  the  rule  of  Ty- 
pbo  lasts.  During  this  period  many  a  Jacob  in  those  regions, 
within  certain  geographical  limits,  has  to  wrestle  with  this  power- 
ful Edom  and  become  an  Israel  or  succumb  in  the  sand. 

Misor,  in  the  Phoenician  Mytholgoy,  was  the  brother  of  Sydek, 
the  just,  and  the  father  of  Thoth,  the  God  of  Knowledge,  who 
invented  written  characters.  He  himself  was  the  freelj'-acting 
God  and  in  the  Syriac  version  (in  Acts  xiv,  12)  Mercury  (Thoth) 
is  rendered  by  the  same  word  mesare,  the  Redeeming.  Misor  and 
Sydek,  the  Redeeming  and  the  Just,  are  of  cognate  grignification  and 
sometimes  used  in  apposition  with  each  other;  and  Varro  informs 
us  that  the  Phcenicians  worshioed  heaven  and  earth  under  the 
names  of  Taaut  and  Astarte. 

LIST  OF  THE   TURIN  PAPYRUS. 

I  will  now  submit  to  you  the  fragments  from  the  Turin  Papyrus 
which  I  suppose  to  contain  those  38  names  represented  in  Erutot^ 
thenes'  List :  — 

Fragment  I  (vi.  72)  9  scutcheons. 

A.  Ra  S.  Hept  Het. 

1.  RaKhuTi. 

2.  Ra  Pekh  Kar. 

3.  Amenemha. 
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4.  EaS.HeptHet. 

5.  Aufpa. 

6.  Ba  S,  Ankh  Het. 

7.  BaS.  MenKar. 

8.  Ba  S.  Hept  Het. 

9.  Ba  Men  Kar. 

Here  one  or  more  names  are  wanting.  « 

Fragment  II  (vi.  76-79)  14  scutoheons. 

10.  Ba  Hem  Het. 

11.  Ba  Sebek  Hept. 

12.  Ben  Snab. 

13.  

14.  Ba  S.  Tef . 

hem  Khu  teti. 

15.  Ba  Pekh  Sebekhept. 

16.  Ba  Seser  S.  Hept  N  Ba. 

17.  Ba Ka. 

18.  Ba  Seser  

19.  Ba  Pekh  Kar  Sebekhept. 

20.  Ba  Sha  Ear  Kefruhept. 

21.  BaHat Mentusa. 

22.  Ba  Sha  Nefra  Sebekhept.  t 

23.  Ba  Sebekhept.  * , 

!Name0  of  the  following  two  Kings  supposed  restored  by  Lep-  V 

Bins :— -  » 

24.  Ba  Sha  Karu  Nefruhept. 

25.  Ba  Sha  Ankh  Nefruhept. 

Fragment  m  (viii.  81)  8  scutcheons. 

26.  Ba  Sha  Hept. 

27.  Ba  Uah  Het  Ahet. 

28.  BaMerNefru. 

29.  Ba  Mer  Hept. 

30.  Ba  S.  Ankh  —  N.  Shtu. 

31.  Ba  Mer  Ankh  —  Anka. 

32.  Ba  Snab  Kar  —  Hera. 

33.  Ra M.  Kar.  Nub. 

84. 

7— c 
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*  *  TJnoertain  Fragments . ' ' 

Fragment  y.  (viii^  94,  95)  9  scutoheona. 

1 Su. 

2 Ma  —Ah. 

3 Uben  — Har. 

4 Kar. 

5 n 

The  next  Fragment  is  YI.  (ix.  97)  consisting  of  8  to  11  scut- 
cheons, the  chief  of  the  line  being  Ra  Nahasi  (Ethiopian  Helios). 

Independently  of  this  Fragment  V.,  under  the  head  of  uncertain 
Fragments,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  concluded  that  we  have  in  effect 
our  list  of  38  kings  in  the  foregoing  somewhat  defaced  list  from 
the  Papyrus.  For,  says  Bunsen,  in  relation  to  this:  *•  It  would  be 
in  itself  a  most  improbable  notion  that  no  names  should  be  wanting 
between  the  Fragments.  As  regards  the  first  three,  3  names  at 
least  are  omitted  between  them.'*  (Egypt  11.  483.)  He  may  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  omission  of  just  three  names  between  the  above 
three  Fragments;  but  it  would  seem  a  most  probable  conclusion 
that  those  three  Fragments  (I,  H,  HI,  as  above)  were  originally  a 
copy  of  the  list  of  the  rulers  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties 
so  called,  or  of  Eratosthenes'  List,  consisting  of  38  names;  for  even 
those  two  lists  last  mentioned  show  us  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Scribes  entered  the  appellations  of  the  same  persons  somewhat 
differently  indifferent  and  independent  lists. 

Bunsen  says  (Id. )  that  •*  the  points  of  con  tact  between  the  Tablet 
of  Karnak  and  the  Theban  names  in  the  Papyrus  are  limited  to  the 
first  fourteen  scutcheons  of  the  former."  Which  may  mean  very 
little,  but  if  it  do  mean  anything  it  tends  to  show  that  the  Tablet  of 
Karnak  belonged  to  a  reign  long  posterior  to  that  of  Tuthmosis 
III.,  to  whom  the  erection  of  this  Tablet  has  been  by  some  of  the 
historians  ascribed.  But,  while  Bunsen  in  the  support  of  his  Mid- 
dle Empire  theory  was  endeavoring  to  connect  the  names  in  these 
Fragments  with  it,  or  with  an  earlier  period  of  Egyptian  history, 
how  boldly  you  will  perceive  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  dynasties  are 
represented  in  all  the  features  of  those  three  Fragments  in  their 
somewhat  obliterated  state.  Even  in  the  3rd  and  5th  names  of 
Fragment  I.  you  can  notice  the  female  names  spelled  here,  Amen- 
cmha  and  Aufna  which  are  respectively  in  the  other  lists,  Amensis 
and  Misphra,  and  here  the  Ra  (which,  however,  is  sometimes  pre- 
fixed to  names  of  females)  is  wanting. 
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Queen  Taseser  I  suppose  to  be  the  Ra  Hat  —  Mentusa,  No.  21 
of  our  Fragment  II.  of  the  Papyrus,  which  being  No.  22  of  our  regu- 
lar list  in  3(1  coluoia  may  indicate  that  there  is  only  one  name  waDt- 
ing  in  the  Pupyrua  list  up  to  that  point  and  that  the  three  or  four 
naniefl  which  Bunsen  notices  as  being  wanting  in  the  three  Frag- 
ments must  rightfully  belong  after  this  name.  A  consideration  of 
these  three  Fnigmeuts,  as  a  whole,  will  perhaps  show  that  the  few 
names  that  are  now  absent  from  them  are  those  of  females. 

When  it  is  remembereJ  that  io  the  ancient  Egyptian  "  the  K  i&  oc- 
casionally interchanged  with  the  T  "  (Egypt  I.  466)  it  will  be  the 
more  easily  understood  how  Ra  Khu  Ta  (No.  1  of  our  Fragment  I, ) 
must  stand  for  King  Thutha  or  Tulbmosis  I.  You  can  also  see 
tliese  elements  of  Toth  in  Nos.  4,  6  and  8  of  that  Fragment, 
standing  for  Tothmes  II.  III.  and  IV.  You  will,  moreover,  easily 
recognize  your  Ameoophis  I.  11.  and  III.  in  Nos.  2,  7  and  9  of  the 
same  Fragment. 

Josephua  has  "  S ethos,  called  also  Egyptua,"  to  be  the  I8th 
name  in  his  dynastic  list;  but,  even  according  to  him,  he  would 
have  been  in  effect  19th,  his  brother  Harmais,  reign,  as  his  deputy 
over  ^gypt,  being  usually  reckoned  before  his.  Some  of  the 
names  Josephus  has  introduced  are  only  substitutional  forms  for 
the  real  names  of  the  rulers.  In  this  manner  has  Africanua  also 
acted  to  some  extent  and  they  both  left  out  some  names,  at  least 
of  two  of  those  who,  according  to  the  restoration  of  Lepsius,  occu- 
pied the  throne.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  Ra  Seser,  No,  18  of 
our  Fragment  II.,  is  for  Rameses  the  Great  or  Sesostris  and  that 
the  two  or  three  immediately  before  are  the  members  of  his  father's 
family,  as  I  have  explained  in  my  list. 

By  a  close  study  and  comparison  of  other  lists  in  connection 
with  the  history  X  have  had  reasonable  grounds  for  every  step  I 
took.  And  now,  for  example,  in  my  concluding  Sethosl.,  aa  put 
down  in  Africanus'  and  Euscbius'Iistasthefirst  of  the  19th  dynasty, 
to  have  been  identical  with  Rameses  I.  and  11.,  and  also  with  Se- 
eostria  the  Great,  I  had  the  following  reasons:  First,  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  list  of  Josephus  that  Sethos  waa  called  Rameses  as 
well  aa  ^gyptus,  and  I  find  in  Lepsius'  royal  genealogiea  that  hia 
father,  the  priest  Schaigh,  must  needs  have  introduced  a  new  dy- 
nasty in  his  person  and  that  the  name  Schaigh  (Seth=aes)  which 
means  of  itself  King,  gave  riae  to  the  name  Rame-Scbaigh  (Ra- 
meses) which  means  chief  king.     Schaigh,  then,  ia  entered  as  having 
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been  a  king  of  Egypt,  as  we  reasonably  suppose  after  his  wife's 
death  9  and  so  his  name  had  to  have  a  place  in  the  royal  list.  After 
him,  third  in  place,  then  is  Barneses,  his  son  (his  daughter  and 
another  son  intenrening),  which  makes  him  20th  in  place  with  the 
list  simplified,  having,  as  far  as  possible,  the  primitive  forms  of  the 
names,  thus  obviating  the  use  of  the  substitutional  forms  which  are 
found  in  the  other  lists. 

Secondly,  Herodotus  informs  us  that  <<  Sesotris,  the  Great,  was 
the  only  Egyptian  king  who  succeeded  in  conquering  Ethiopia." 
Now,  while  we  read  of  Sethos  I.,  having  made  conquest  of  Cyprus, 
Phoenicia,  Assyria  and  Media;  of  the  Butenu,  the  Shasn  and  the 
Libyan  Shepherds,  we  do  not  read  under  that  name  of  a  conquest  of 
Ethiopia,  while  we  find  this  Sethos  doing  other  remarkable  things 
which  Heredotus  ascribes  to  the  great  Sesotris,  namely,  the  making 
of  the  great  wall  to  protect  Egypt  from  the  attacks  of  the  North- 
eastern nations,  the  making  of  canals,  etc.  But  under  the  next 
name,  that  is,  Barneses,  called  the  Second,  and  by  all  **  the  Great," 
we  read  first  of  his  conquest  of  Ethiopia  and  the  Negrito  races  ;  of 
the  Libyans ;  the  Chethites,  the  peoples  of  Mesopotamia,  etc. 
Putting  all  this  together  and  comparing  it  with  itself,  and  knowing 
the  name  of  the  father  of  this  Bameses,  and  that  he  had  been  a  king 
of  Egypt  not  under  the  name  of  Bameses,  I  concluded  that  Bam- 
eses I.,  Sethos  I.,  and  Bameses  11.,  of  what  may  be  called  the 
repetitionary  or  substitutionary  lists,  were  names  all  referring  to 
the  same  man,  who  was  also  called  Apappus,  JEgyptus  and  Se- 
sotris the  Great.  Apappus  is  really  an  equivalent  for  Sethos  as 
Typho  (Pepi)  is  for  Seth.  And  in  the  division  of  his  name  the 
form  Sethos  was  made  to  occupy  the  place  in  the  list  which  belonged 
to  the  name  of  his  brother  Hurmais 

The  matter  of  the  time  given  to  these  two  names  of  the  two 
brothers  in  the  list  would  constitute  another  proof  of  this  position  ; 
for  it  is  well  known  from  Herodotus  and  others  how  that  Armais 
was  dethroned  and  chased  from  the  kins^dom  by  his  brother,  Se- 
thos, on  bis  return  from  his  Asiatic  campaign,  which  some  say 
lasted  all  of  9  years,  others  more,  others  less.  Now,  the  timo 
given  by  Bunsen  to  his  **  Sethos  the  Great  "  is  9  years,  just  about 
the  time  Armais  would  be  expected  to  have  occupied  the  throne  in 
his  brother's  absence.  And  the  time  he  allots  to  Bameses  U.,  the 
Great,  is  66  years,  which  was  a  little  enough  time,  a  person  would 
think,  for  him  in  which  to  accomplish  all  that  has  been  ascribed  to 
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him  in  the  way  of  oonqnest,  building,  etc.  Witnesa  the  piles  ho 
erected  at  Kamuk,  Luxor,  Ijiaambul,  etc.,  after  his  conquest  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  part  of  Euro^Je,  and  the  public  works  ho  executed 
in  the  way  of  walls,  cuauls,  etc.,  by  means  of  the  priaonera  he 
brought  into  the  country  from  his  expeditions.  *'  On  his  return 
to  Egypt,"  says  Herodotus,  "  he  employed  the  captives  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  he  had  vanquished  to  collect  those  immense  stones 
which  were  employed  in  the  temple  of  Vulcnn.  They  were  also 
compelled  to  make  those  vast  and  numerous  ciinals  by  which  Eg>-pt 
is  intersected.  In  consequence  of  their  forced  labors  Egypt,  which 
was  before  conveniently  adapted  to  those  who  traveled  on  horse- 
back or  in  carriages,  became  unfit  for  both.  The  canals  occur  so 
often  and  in  so  many  winding  directions  that  to  travel  on  horseback 
is  disagreeable,  but  in  carriages  impossible.  The  prince,  however, 
was  actuated  by  a  patriotic  motive.  Before  his  time  those  who  in- 
habited the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  the  river 
on  the  ebbing  of  the  Nile  suffered  grent  distress  from  the  want  of 
water  of  which  they  had  none  but  from  muddy  wells." 

The  following  paragraph  is  an  illustration  of  the  substitutionary 
method  in  Josephus  where  he  had  not  the  real  names  or  the  times 
of  the  kings :  — 

"  Ho  (Rathotis.  i.e..  Queen  Atbotis,) 

was  succeeded  by  Aramaia 4  yrs.  1  mon. 

then  Kameses 1    "    4     " 

then  Armeses  Miamum ti6    "    2     " 

then  Amenophis 19    "    6     '* 

then  Sethosis,  who  is  also  Kameses.. . 


The  latter  possessed  a  body  of  cavalry  and  a  navy.  He  appointed 
bis  brother  Armais  viceroy  and  gave  him  all  the  authority  of  a 
sovereign,"  etc.  There  appear  to  be  six  men  specified  here,  but 
there  are  really  only  three :  Armais,  Ramesos  the  Great,  who  is  also 
Sethosis,  and  reigns  66  years;  and  Amenophis.  But  although  the 
six  apparent  names  he  gives  here  only  represent  three  persons,  still 
these  apparent  names  may  surety  be  considered  substitutes  for  the 
^al  names  of  six  successive  occupuuts  of  the  throne  in  the  time  rep- 
resented, which  names  Josephus  diJ  nut  know. 

After  Josephus  relates  how  that  Armais,  in  the  absence  of  his 
brother  Sesostris,  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  administration 
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which  his  brother  had  committed  to  him  and  how  that  the  high 
priest  sent  a'  dispatch  to  Sesostris  to  that  effect,  he  says:  '<  Upon 
which  he  came  suddenly  back  to  Pelusiam  and  reassumed  the  gov- 
ernment." Nothing  can  be  more  natural.  This  shows  that  Armais 
was  king  of  EJgypt  during  the  series  of  years  which  his  brother  was 
abroad :  for  if  his  brother  had  not  given  up  the  government  to  hira 
on  his  going  away  that  brother  could  not  be  said  to  have  reassumed 
it  on  his  return.  Consequently,  although  Armais  is  to  be  counted 
in  place  in  the  list  of  the  kings  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  yet 
his  years  are  properly  included  within  the  years  allotted  to  Sesos- 
tris. Not  so  the  years  of  the  reign  of  their  sister,  Athotis,  who 
preceded  them,  the  years  of  whose  reign  are  not  included  in  those 
of  her  brothers.  Josephus  says  in  connection :  **  Now  after  Sethos 
had  deprived  the  latter  of  the  sovereignty  he  reigned  69  yeurs. 
The  eldest  of  his  two  sons,  Bameses,  succeeded  him  and  reigned  66 
years."  (Contra,  Apion  I.  15,  etc.)  The  two  sons  here  refer  to 
the  same  two  brothers,  Armais  and  Sethos,  and  the  latter,  <^  whose 
name  was  also  Bameses,"  reigned  59  years  plus  the  number  of 
years  occupied  in  his  first  campaign  in  Asia  and  Europe,  which 
made  66  years  or  68  as  according  to  Eusebius.  This  must  be  so 
for  his  son,  Amenophis  (whom  some  have  called  Manduopbis,  but 
BunseaAmenepbtbaor  Menephthah)  was  his  immediate  successor, 
as  seen  above,  and  is  entered  for  a  reign  of  19,  but  by  Eusebius  of 
40  years.  This  son  and  immediate  successor  of  Sesostris  Herodotus 
calls  Pheron,  that  is  a  Greek  variation  of  Pharaoh,  **the  king,'* 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  confirmation  of  my  position  as  to  the 
Sethos  I.,  Barneses  I.  and  Barneses  II.  of  the  lists  being  the  same 
man.  *' On  the  death  of  Sesostris,"  says  Herodotus,  **  his  sou 
Pheron,  as  the  priests  informed  me,  succeeded  to  his  throne.  This 
prince  undertook  no  military  expedition;  but  by  the  action  I  am 
going  to  relate  he  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes.*'  If  then  Bameses  II. 
were  the  great  Sesostris  he  must  needs  have  undertaken  military 
expeditious,  which  Herodotus  says  here  he  did  not.  Moreover,  the 
Egyptian  priests  informed  the  Emperor  Gerraauicus,  when  pointing 
out  to  him  the  monuments  of  the  most  celebrated  hero  of  their 
nation  that  they  themselves  were  accustomed  to  call  him  Bameses. 
The  truth  is  that  his  name  after  that  of  bis  father  was  Schaigh^ 
(Sethos),  which  in  the  old  languages  has  among  other  meanings, 
**  a  king,"  "  the  Sun  ;  "  and  this  man,  having  attained  to  so  great 
a  supremacy  as  he  ultimately  did,  was  called  Baamscbaigh,  Bameses 
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or  the  chief  king  in  tbe  Egyptian,  being  a  term  equivalent  to  the 
king  of  kinga  among  the  Persians.  His  regular  family  name  of 
wliich  a  Greek  form  is  Sethos,  the  Greeks  used  milking  it  Susostris 
f  Setboadair).  Champollion  thought  it  the  highest  meed  of  his  labors 
to  he  able  to  identify  him  on  the  monuments  and  in  tbe  lists. 

A  point  I  will  mention  here  before  going  farther  is  that  my  iden- 
tificatiou  of  Sethos  the  Great  and  Ramoscs,  called  the  Second  and 
the  great,  has  the  effect  in  ray  writings  of  making  the  distinguished 
conqueror  No.  28  of  my  list,  called  by  Bunsea  and  othera  Rameses 
m.,  to  bo  Kamesea  II.  The  great  Sesostris,  the  list  being  prop- 
erly set  forth,  with  the  original  sign  of  each  name  in  its  proper 
place,  and  without  any  repetition,  ia  Ramesea  I. 


A  PULLEB  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TUEIN  PAPTBU9. 

M.  Drovetti,  the  French  Consul  Genend  to  Egypt  who  attained 
Boch  great  celebrity  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  for  bis  lovo  of  Egyptian 
art,  brought  to  Europe  a  roll  of  Papyrus,  which  was  deposited  in 
the  museum  at  Turin.  Here  it  lay  neglected  until  Cbarapollion 
discovered  it  in  1824,  and  being  much  interested  in  its  appearance 
inserted  a  notice  of  it  in  the  "  Bulletin  Universal."  A  closer  in- 
spection showed  him  that  this  Papyrus  contained  a  list  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  dynasties  aud  bo  he  set  himself  to  work  to  arrange 
the  principal  fragments,  passing  over,  for  the  present,  those  of 
smaller  dimensions. 

This  MS.  was  found  to  be  6  feet  long,  14  inches  wide  and  ar- 
ranged in  12  columns,  each  containing  from  26  to  30  lines.  On  it 
vestiges  appeared  of  over  200  royal  names  and  from  the  number  of 
unconnected  fragments  it  was  thought  there  must  be  all  of  250 
names.  On  the  back  were  calculationb  in  which  the  name  Rameses 
occasionally  appears,  a  circumstance  which  was  supposed  to  estab- 
lish, at  least  approximately,  the  date  of  the  compilation.  The  men- 
tion of  the  name  Rameses  would  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the 
compilation  was  made  in  the  time  of  any  one  of  the  Ramesidce  — 
for  tbe  calculation  would  be  made  simply  back  or  forth  from  the 
time  of  the  Rameses  referred  to  —  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Turin 
Papyrus  was  of  a  comparatively  recent  compilation.  To  Mr.  Seif- 
fartb  ia  accorded  the  merit  of  having,  at  considerable  pains  and 
after  considerable  time,  affected  a  restoration  and  reconstruction  of 
this  MS.  even  to  its  smaller  pieces,  which  Champollion  had  thrown 
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aside ;  and  which  work  of  his  was  finally  oonsnmmated  by  Lepeius. 
The  general  exposition  of  it  given  by  the  latter  is  as  follows :  — 

Its  list  begins  with  the  dynasties  of  the  Gods.  Six  names  are 
preserved  —  Seb,  Osiris,  Seth,  Horns,  Thoth  and  Ma  —  by  the  side 
of  the  7th,  in  whioh  name  Salvolini  thought  he  discovered  the 
Hawk,  Lepsiiis  found  appended  the  number  400.  According  to 
the  latter  8140  years  are  ascribed  to  Ma ;  and  to  Thoth,  as  he 
thought,  3226.  By  the  side  of  one  of  the  dynasties  of  Gods,  or, 
as  some  think,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  list  of  the  Heroes  and 
Manes,  sCbnds,  according  to  Salvolini,  the  subjoined  notice :  — 

**  Sum  total :  23  reigns,  5613  years,  —  months,  28  days." 

This  is  taken  as  indicating  that  the  Egyptian  historic  lists  were 
arranged  into  dynasties ;  the  commencement  of  a  new  dynasty  or 
a  division  in  the  same  being  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  red  char- 
acters. 

In  the  second  column  the  names  Menes  and  Athotis  are  preceded 
by  computations,  which  the  manipulators  did  not  succeed  in  inter- 
preting :  but  in  line  9  behind  Horus,  we  read  13,420  years  and 
then  follows :  — 

Kings  up  to  Horus  23,200  years  (it  is  sagely  noticed  here  that, 
**  the  decimals  may  have  dropped  out  *').  Next  to  this  come  two 
mutilated  data,  where,  however,  they  thought  they  could  yet  recog- 
nise the  name  Menes  (lines  11,  12) — the  13th  row  still  exhibits 
that  of  Athotis,  the  son  and  successor  of  Menes  as  according  to  the 
lists. 

Lepsius  has  arranged  the  remaining  royal  rings  of  mortal  kings 
as  follows :  — 

34  kings  in  10  Fragments  which  he  supposed  to  be  those  before 

the  6th  dynasty  (terminating  with  3  kings  of  the 
5th). 

20  kings  in  6  Fragments  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  dynasty  closing 

with  the  latter. 


54  Thus  making  for  the  old  empire  54  names  in  16  Frag- 

ments. 
65  kings  in  6  Fragments. 


119  Thus  making  119  names  in  all,  65  of  these  being  for 

the  new  empire.     From  the  21st  to  the  30th  dynasty, 

these  two  inclusive,  there  are  reckoned  in  Af ricanus  47  kings.     If 

to  these  we  add  the  three  Persians,  Ochus,  Arses  and  Darius,  which 
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coDatiti^^  tha  31st  dynasty,  we  have  for  this  period  50  kiugB  down 
to332B.  C.,wbeo  the  Greeks  ti>okpos3easioii  of  tbegoTcrnmont.  If 
to  this  we  add  18  or  19  Grook  rulers  of  Egypt  from  332  down  to  the 
doath  of  Cleopatra,  la  about  26  B.  C,  we  sbati  have  dS.  The  ap- 
pcllatiotis  of  these  Grecian  kings  of  Egypt  were  in  order,  as  I  find 
tbetn  from  Gollin  (if  wo  except  Alexander  the  Great  andAridaeu^, 
wbo  never  were  known  as  kiDga  of  the  country )  as  follows :  Ptol- 
emy-Lagus,  Soter,  Philadelpbus,  Euergetea,  Philopater,  Epi- 
phaues,  Philomoter,  Phyacon,  Latbyrus,  Alexander,  Alexander  11., 
Aulctes,  Pbilometcr,  Physcon,  Latbyrus,  Alexander,  Auletes,  Cleo- 
patra. Ptolemy  was  their  distinguishing  appellation  as  kings  of 
Egypt  of  the  Macedonian  lino,  somewhat,  perhaps,  as  Pharaoh  was 
tb«  distinguishing  title  of  the  old  Egyptian  kings.  Kow,  suppos- 
ing this  reckoning  to  be  correct  and  thut  there  are  no  repetitions 
in  the  names  of  these  rulers,  we  have  eighteen  for  300  years,  mak- 
ing the  average  reign  17  yeai's.  But  if  there  be  a  repetition  of  3 
names,  as  I  have  vaguely  thought  there  might  be,  then  the  average 
reign  18  20  years.  But,  however  this  may  be,  wo  have  here  a  pretty 
well  authenticated  piece  of  history  both  as  to  time  and  number  of 
successive  rulers  recognized  therein,  aud  one  which  might  be 
thought  a  fair  indicator  as  to  the  uacieut  average  length  of  reign. 
As  mentioned  above  Africanus  gives  us  56  names  from  Menes  down 
to  the  end  of  bis  old  12th  dynasty,  all  inclusive,  against  tlie  38  in 
Eratosthenes'  list.  Woidd  the  Papyrus  have  meant  to  count  in  54 
out  of  the  56  names  given  in  Africanus,  as  represented  by  the 
34-t-20  in  those  of  its  Fragments  considered  "  certain  ?  "  If  so  and 
we  add  the  54  of  Africauus  to  the  50  from  the  end  of  the  I2th 
dynasty  to  tha  Macedonian  conquest  and  then  the  17  or  18  wo  find 
for  that  supremacy  we  shall  have  54+50+18=  122,  which  is  3  names 
more  than  we  reckon  in  the  Papyrus.  But  wo  have  noticed 
above  that  there  are  some  names  lacking  on  the  Papyrus  Frag- 
ments which  we  found  to  correspond  with  our  list  of  38  names 
and  it  is  quite  possilile  we  may  have  reckoned  in  one  too  many  for 
the  Ptolemaic  dynasty;  so  that  all  things  considered  our  Pup^Tus 
monument  seems  to  match  our  history  pretty  well.  And  so  we  can 
begin  to  reckon  the  old,  the  middle  and  the  new  empires  not  quite 
as  before,  but  aa  the  first  embracing  the  18th  to  the  20th  dynasties, 
so  called,  inclusive;  the  2nd  embracing  the  Slat  to  31st  inclusive; 
and  the  new  empire  being  that  of  tlie  Macedonians  from  332  B.  C. 
to,  say,  the  Christian  era.     Or  keeping,  if  we  wish,  the  Macedo- 
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nian  and  the  last  Persian  dynasty  out  of  view  we  can  still,  in  the 
face  of  all  facts  adduced ,  concoct  in  our  mind  some  distinction  in 
the  old  Egyptian  empire,  so  as  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  yet  walk 
abreast  in  the  hitherto  deemed  respectable  company  of  Africanus, 
Eusebius,  Syncellus,  etc. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  systems  of  those  who  supposed  a  Middle 
or  Hyksos  Empire  to  have  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  I 
may  say  that  those  men  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  a  dynasty 
they  call  the  12th,  and  about  certain  kings  they  call  Osortesen,etc., 
which  they  turn  into  Sesotris  and  connect  with  that  or  some  other 
dynasty.  Wilkindou,  in  his  system,  supposes  Joseph  to  have  been 
in  Egypt  the  time  of  hisOsortesen  I.,  putting  his  time  atabout  1706 
B.  C,  while  ChampoUion  and  Bosellin  put  the  time  of  that  Scsor- 
tesen  in  2082  B.  C. ;  and  Bunsen's  time  for  Joseph's  elevation  to 
power  by  the  same  Sesortesen  is  2755,  and  of  Jacob's  arrival  in 
Egypt  about  2747  B.  C.  As  said  before  he  supposed  the  Hyksos 
to  have  left  Egypt  in  about  1542  B.  C,  and  the  Israelites  to  have 
then  entered  into  a  state  of  bondage  for  215  years,  so  that  his  ex- 
odus would  take  place  in  (1541  —  215)  =  1326  years  B.  C.  approx- 
imately. Bunsen  has  his  volumes  replete  with  captions,  many  of 
them  being  of  rather  a  turgid  or  grandiloquent  order.  One  of 
those  relating  to  the  subject  under  consideration  is  as  follows :  **  The 
immigration  of  the  Israelites  into  Egypt  did  not  take  place  under 
the  Hyksos  but  under  the  Pharaohs,  namely,  under  the  Sesortosidae, 
and,  indeedy  under  Sesortosis  I."  This,  you  will  say,  is  talking 
pretty  definitely  as  to  what  he  supposed  happened  over  2700  years 
B.  C.  Another  heading  relative  to  the  same  subject  is  as  follows  : 
**  The  number  215  is  the  measure  of  the  period  of  bondage  or  of 
the  last  section  of  the  sojourn  \n  Egypt."     (Egypt  III.  329,  331 ). 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  give  you  as  follows  in  tabulated 
form  the  idea  of  Wilkinson  and  of  Col.  Felix,  who  directly  con- 
nected the  12th  dynasty  with  the  18th  so-called,  placing  their  foun- 
dation mainly  in  the  monumental  research  :  — 


FELIX,  1828  (1830). 

17th  Dynasty  of  the  Osortesen: 
7  Kings. 

1.  Osortesen  I. 

2.  Ammoneith  —  Thota  I. 
8.  Ammoneith  —  Thota  II. 


WILKINSON,  1828  (1886  and  1837). 

16th   and    17th  Dynasties:    altogether 
7  Kings. 

XVI. 

1.  Osortesen  I.,   43d  year  1740  B.    C. 

(Joseph  in  Egypt  B.  C.  1706). 

2.  Amnni  —  Amnmeneit  I.  1835: 

(Amun  —  m  —  gorl  I) . 

3.  Amunill.  (1835,  Amun  — m^  gori). 
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6.  AjnmonelUi  —  ThoU  III. 

7.  Aramoiiettb  —  ThoU  IV. 


)  Slphlep,   also      Oslneaen      III. 

(1836:  Nofrllep).     Uth  year. 
.  (3)  Amanl  (AmoD  — m  — gorl,  1S35) 


FeliXt  aa  you  see,  arranged  theae  seven  names  into  a  17th  dv- 
nasty;  Wilkinson  into  a  lUth  and  a  17th  arbitrarily.  Whsit  some 
consider  to  have  been  the  family  name  of  the  Tuthmoses  Felix 
translated  Amraoneith  —  Thotu,  Wilkinaoii  Ammon  —  ra  —  Gnri. 
They  correspond  with  Africmiua  iu  having  eevt-n  rulcrii  for  this 
hniiiie,  but  theirs  are  supposed  seven  male^,  the  last  of  his  is  a  fe- 
male. The  names  do  not  seem  exactly  to  correHpond  to  the  Inst 
six  or  seven  of  the  series  of  Eratosthenes  and  yet  they  hear  some 
resemblance  to  them.  It  is  possible  they  may  not  stand  exactly  in 
their  proper  order,  as  in  Felix  and  Wilkinson's  arrangement. 

While  Folix  and  the  Duke  of  NorthumhcrlaQd  were  traveling  to- 
gether in  Egypt  they  discovered  a  name  which  tbey  deciphered  us 
Osortasen  upon  au  obelisk  which  appeared  to  them  of  more  ancient 
date  than  tlie  times  of  the  Ramessides.  While  on  the  same  tour 
they  discovered  at  Beni-has&en  a  series  of  kings,  four  iu  number, 
two  Osortasens  and  two  they  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  race, 
which  they  read  Amuneith-Thota.  The  prenoraena  on  this  series 
they  supposed  corresponded  with  those  of  the  immediate  predeces- 
sors of  the  IHth  dynasty  upon  the  Tablet  of  Ahydos.  Iu  suth  ways 
were  names  discovered  upon  dljferent  monunienta  which  tboy  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  certain  names  upon  the  tablets. 

Differini;  tabulations  appeared  of  those  names  in  the  progress 
of  time,  those  of  OhainpoUion  and  Ros?ollini  being  found  to  coiTe- 
spond  with  each  other  and  those  of  Felix  and  Wilkinson,  ou  the 
other  hand,  not  to  differ  much.  Wilkinson,  it  is  plain,  tried  to 
square  his  system  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptural  history  of 
the  Jews,  Bunsen,  however,  in  making  the  Exodua  to  take  place 
in  1326  B.  C.  or  thereabouts  differs  from  Usher's  chonology  very 
considerably  and  from  Wilkinson,  who  agrees  with  Usher. 

In  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  Hyksoa  Period,  &a  so  called,  Lep- 
fiiuB,  in  looking  around  among  the  monuments  of  Thebes,  thought 
he  observed  certain  indications  in  some  of  them  which  pointed  to 
nn  age  of  disorder  and  misrule  as  having  existed.  In  the  temple 
palace  of  Karnak,  for  example,  whose  erection  is  ascribed  to  the 
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stand  and  no  less  important  to  understand  it  in  connection  with  the 
dynasty  which  succeeds  it. 

I  will  here,  therefore,  add,  in  connection  with  what  has  gone 
before  in  relation  to  these  matters,  that  Othoes,  the  first  name  iu 
Africanus'  6th  dynasty,  is,  in  the  old  Graelic  tongue  (which  last  is 
a  sufe  genealogical  guide  in  this  Egyptian  line),  Aedh,  which  is 
read  sometimes,  briefly,  Ai,  and  is  the  same  with  Schaigh,  was  tho 
father  of  Bameses  —  Sesostris,  the  Great,  and  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  that  which  succeeded  to  the  3rd,  so  called.  This  Othoes, 
who  was  the  same  with  Cheneres,  the  last  of  the  2nd  dynasty,  so 
called,  being  a  king  of  Egypt,  shows  you  that  not  only  several  of 
the  first  names,  but  also  the  last  name  in  the  list  of  the  2nd  dynasty, 
in  Africanus,  were  of  kings  of  Egypt,  and  so  that  the  title  of  dy- 
nasty for  it  was  not  altogether  a  misnomer,  nor  given  altogether 
in  an  honorary  way :  Secondly,  this  Othoes  or  Cheneres  being  the 
same  with  Souris,  the  first  of  Africanus'  4th  dynasty,  and  being  a 
king  of  Egypt,  as  the  monuments  prove,  shows  you  that  not  only 
the  last  two  names,  but  the  first  of  the  4th  dynasty,  so  called,  were 
of  rulers  of  Egypt,  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  4th,  also,  the  title 
dynasty  is  not  altogether  a  misnomer  nor  applied  altogether  as  an 
honorary  title  to  a  genealogical  list. 

The  second  name  in  the  list  of  the  6th  dynasty  is  Phios,  which  is 
equal  to  Phis,  as,  for  example,  in  Memphis,  properly  Men-phis, 
that  is,  Men-Seph  or  Men-Seth  for  Menes.  This  Phis  or  Seth, 
which  last  is  Aedh  with  the  consonant  S  prefixed,  and  spelled  Aigh 
or  Schaigh,  variously  in  the  old  tongue,  was  for'the  Armais  of  the 
old  lists,  which  in  the  original  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  is  the  same 
with  Rameses,  that  is,  Armais,  Armeses  and  Rameses  are  hut  vari- 
ations in  the  modern  languages  of  the  one  hieroglyphical  name. 

The  third  name  in  Africanus  6th  dynasty  is  Methosouphis,  a 
female  name,  and  corresponding  to  the  Athotis  which,  in  our  regular 
monumental  list,  comes  next  after  Schaigh.  The  name  is  made  up 
of  the  components,  Moth  or  Ameth,  also  spelled  Ma,  the  goddess 
of  Justice,  which  in  tlie  Greek  is  Themis  (root  am  —  the  or  eth), 
and  which  we  often  see  a  statue  representing  blindfolded,  with  a 
scale  in  her  hand,  on  the  domes  of  houses  of  Justice  at  the  present 
day.  The  names  Phios  and  Methosouphis  here  seem  to  have 
changed  place,  as  compared  with  how  they  stand  in  other  lists.  It 
ap|>ear3  plain  from  the  relative  positions  in  tho  list  that  Armais, 
independently  of  the  story  of  his  viceroyship,  given  in  Josephus, 
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as  from  Manetbo,  was  an  alder  brother  of  Rameses,  the  Great ;  and 
I  had  judged  the  sister  to  have  beeQ  older  than  Armais.  but  here 
she  staods  in  the  list  after  him.  Wo  have  a  similar  casein  the 
names  Seberehcres  and  Tliamphthis,  supposed  husband  and  wife, 
at  the  end  of  the  5th  dynasty  in  its  connection  with  the  6th,  in  which 
I  have  thou}*ht  it  might  have  been  a  question  of  precedence  in  the 
Tnind  of  the  compiler,  which  caused  him  to  put  the  husbund's  nami; 
before  the  wife's  in  the  liet. 

The  fourth  name  in  the  list  of  Africanua'  6th  dynasty  is  Phiops. 
which  is  the  monumental  Apep,  an  equivalent  to  Seth,  Seph  or 
Teph  (Typho),  and  is  here  for  Rameses  —  Sesostris. 

The  fifth  name  is  Menthesouphis,  the  same  with  Amenophis,  son 
of  Rameses  the  Great,  of  the  regular  lists;  while  the  sixth  and  last 
name  in  this  dynasty  is  Nilokris,  who  is  the  queen  Tasesar,  of  my 
regular  and  monumental  list.  If  Lepsius  were  correct  in  his 
deductions  then  this  lady  was  sister  of  Amenophis,  inslcad  of  his 
wife,  as  given  in  somo  lists  under  the  name  Nitokris:  and.  Thus,  be- 
ing a  daughter  of  Rameses  the  Great,  and  it  being  evident  from  all 
the  histories  that  she  held  the  throne  in  her  own  right  and  left  at 
least  two  eons  after  her  who  occupied  it  in  their  turn,  it  is  quite  as 
evident  that  she  was  married  and  that  her  husband  or  son  begun 
the  new  dynasty,  which  directly  succeeded  to  the  son  of  Amenophis. 
Would  Tasesar  have  been  '*  sister  and  wife?" 

When,  It  is  somewhere  said  that  the  tablet  of  Karnak,  for  exam- 
ple, traces  back  genealogy  to  Menes through  such  and  such  dynasties 
and  that  of  Abydos,  through  such  and  such  other  dynasties,  it  is  seen 
from  what  has  gone  before  that  the  meaning  may  be  that  they  both 
trace  back  through  the  same,  or  a  line  of  genealogy  through  differ- 
ent men,  for  example,  of  the  same  dynasty.  The  markings  of  the 
tablets  have  done  some  service  in  enabling  us  to  straighten  out  the 
subject  of  the  dynasties  genealogically ;  but  from  the  partially 
obliterated  condition  in  which  these  tablets  were  found  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  meaning  of  most  of  the  symbols,  which  as  yet 
partially  appeared,  could  only  be  made  out  approximatively.  But 
although  these  remarks  are  not  concerned  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
husband  of  Queen  Tasesar,  for  that  appears  plainly  enough  given 
in  the  line  of  the  dynasties  from  Menes  to  him,  still  I  would  suggest 
it  as  very  probable  that  he  was  one  of  those  scions  of  the  royal 
stock  of  Menes,  who  had  his  residence  at  Elephantiaa.  in  Upper 
Egypt.     By  this  the  dynasty  would  have  goteu  its  name  of  Ele- 
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phantin,  as  we  have  gathered  from  some  aooroe  another  dynaaty, 
called  the  3rd,  got  ita  title  of  Ifemidiite  from  its  f oander  hairbig 
bia  residence  at  Memphis  before  he  came  to  the  throne.  Tbei« 
seema  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  were  funilies  of  the  stock  of 
Menea  settled  at  Memphis,  Elephaotiiuiy  Herakleopolis  and  dse- 
where  as  well  as  at  Thebes,  who  were  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  way  of  wealth  and  political  influence,  who  continued  to  be  con- 
nected by  marriage  and  otherwise  with  the  ruling  dynasts. 

Now,  our  Sethos  I.  is  called  in  the  old  histories  son  of  Amen- 
ophis  and  so  grandson  of  Sesostris  and  in  the  same  authorities  he 
is  made  to  begin  a  new  dynasty,  which  appears  unreasonable.  For 
how  can  it  be  said  that  a  man  whose  father  has  been  sole  soTcreign 
of  a  country,  when  he  has  himself  attained  to  the  sovereignty  has 
begun  a  new  dynasty?  But  this  Sethos  immediately  succeeds  to 
queen  Tasesar  and  begins  a  new  dynasty,  which  makes  it  more  prob- 
able that  the  division  in  the  list  appears  in  the  wrong  place,  that 
Sethos,  the  son  of  Amenophis,  belonged  to  the  preceding  dynasty 
and  that  the  new  dynasty,  called  the  19th,  began  with  the  husband 
or  son  of  Tasesar. 

This  Sethos  is  called  son  of  Amenophis  not  only  in  the  histories 
but  in  the  legends ;  for  you  have  read  farther  back  how  that 
the  King  Amenophis,  after  he  had  greatly  oppressed  a  large  body 
of  the  people  by  compelling  them  to  work  in  the  quarries  and  at 
other  public  works,  at  length  decided  to  set  them  free ;  how 
that  having  been  liberated  these  people  congregated  to  a  very 
large  number  at  the  city  of  Avaris  (Abaris,  the  city  of  the  He- 
brews ) ;  how  that  they  fortified  the  place  and  organized  agovernment 
of  their  own ;  how  that,  upon  this  being  done,  they  invited  their 
friends,  the  Hebrews,  from  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  to  come  and 
assist  them  in  conquering  for  themselves  the  Kingdom  of  Egpyt, 
which  having  attained,  would  be  a  recompense  to  them  for  the  labor 
and  oppression  they  had  undergone ;  how  that  the  invited  people 
came  to  Avaris  in  great  force  from  Jerusalein  and,  having  joined 
arms  with  their  friends  there  and  effected  a  complete  organization 
of  their  joint  forces,  they  overran  Egypt,  took  possession  of  its 
administration  and  continued  to  hold  the  same  for  the  space  of 
thirteen  years;  you  huve  seen  how  that  dunng  this  time  Ameno- 
phis and  his  vast  army  were  absent  in  Ethiopia,  patiently  waiting  a 
(to  them)  more  favorable  turn  in  home  affairs  and  meantime  sub- 
sisting on  the  provisions  furnished  them   in  great  abundance,  to- 
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getber  with  comfortable  quarters,  by  the  then  King  of  Ethiopia; 
howthat  AmenophiB,  on  his  departure  for  Ethiopia,  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  and  his  Egyptian  goda  all  gatbeied  about  him,  left  a 
8on  of  his  named  SetUoa,  then  fivo  years  uld,  witb  sncne  of  hia  friends 
in  a  cave  to  be  kept  for  him  till  his  return ;  how  that  on  his  return 
to  Egypt,  the  boy  Sethoa  had  grown  to  be  18  years  old  and  gieatly 
assisted  his  father  in  rooonqueriug  his  patrimony  out  of  tbe  hands 
of  the  Hebrews.  Thus  the  foregoing  ;  bnt  another  version  has  it 
that  Sethoa  was  not  born  at  the  time  of  his  father's  departure  for 
Ethiopia  but  that  bis  mother,  pregnant  with  him,  was  left  in  a  cavo 
with  some  friends  ao  that  on  the  return  of  Anienophis  the  boy  could 
hiive  been  ecurcoly  13  years  old  at  which  time  he  could  not  have 
assisted  his  father  much  to  his  return  in  the  face  of  an  established 
government.  In  the  former  account,  however,  he  is  said  to  have 
greatly  assisted  his  father  in  his  return  and  iu  his  ridding  the  coiui- 
try  of  the  foreign  government  therein  established  and  in  his  chasing 
the  Hebrews  out  of  the  country  even  to  the  bounds  of  Syria. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  Sesoatris,the  father  of  this  Amenophis,  had 
conquered  and  inflicted  great  losses  not  only  upon  Ethiopia  but 
upon  Phoenicia,  Syria  and  the  adjoining  countries;  and  if  either 
one  of  these  nations,  assisted  by  a  revolt  of  a  large  body  of  mal- 
contents in  Egypt,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  country  and  holding 
it  for  13  years,  it  would  give  rise  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  we 
seem  to  have  represented  here,  the  rise  of  a  new  dynasty  which 
continued  for  13  years ;  and  if  at  that  time  there  were  a  foreign 
domination  of  Egypt  for  13  years,  the  Ethiopians  were  more  likely 
than  any  other  nation  except  the  Palestinians  to  have  possessed  its 
government. 

It  is  plain  to  my  mind,  though,  that  the  whole  story  of  the 
Ethiopian  connection  at  this  time  may  have  arisen  from  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  dynasty,  tbe  Southern  or  Elephantine,  or  old 
5th,  so  called,  iu  the  person  of  tbe  husband  or  son  of  Tasesar. 
Of  course  it  is  well  known,  historically,  that  Sesoatris  accom- 
plished much  public  work  for  Egypt  by  tbe  means  of  foreign  labor, 
that  of  the  prisoners,  doubtless  largely  of  the  skillful  kind,  whom 
he  brought  into  the  country  after  his  campaigns;  but  tbe  whole 
story  of  the  Hebrews  conquering  the  country  at  this  time  and 
administering  its  government  for  thirteen  years  hath  aa  exceed- 
ingly legendary  aspect. 

The  seven  kings  of  the  so  called  Ninetecath  Dynasty  are  evi- 
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dently  the  seven  Diodorus  specifies  as  being  of  little  account, 
excepting  one,  whom  he  calls  Nilus.  Herodotus  represents  the 
good  old  time  as  ending  with  the  Amenophis,  whom  he  calls  Rem- 
phis ;  and  both  he  and  Diodorus  represent  the  builders  of  the  pyra- 
mids as  having  succeeded  these  seven  kings ;  so  that  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  exist  that  we  have  correctly  pointed  them  out  in  the 
20th  dynasty,  so  called,  restored,  and  that  the  builders  of  the 
largest  pyramids,  at  least,  were  of  the  5th  dynasty  nominally  con- 
sidered. 
The  following  from  Africanus'  21st  dynasty :   7  Tanite  Kings. 

Ycar«. 

1.  Smendes  (Code  A,  Smedeo) 26 

2.  Psousenes • 46 

«3.  Nephercheres  (Nefru-Eera) 4 

4.  Amenophthis 9 

5.  Osokhor ' 6 

6.  Psinakes 9 

7.  Psousemes  (Code  A,  Souseunes) 14 

Sum  total 114 

None  of  these  names  correspond  in  form  to  those  of  the  build- 
ers of  the  pyramids  as  given  by  Diodorus  and  Herodotus ;  nor  do 
those  of  the  seven  of  the  next  dynasty,  22nd,  nor  those  of  any  of 
the  succeeding  dynasties ;  so  that  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  the 
great  pyramids  were  built  by  the  third  house  of  the  Ramessides, 
so  called,  of  the  old  12th  dynasty.  The  name  Nephercheres  means 
the  good  king;  it  is  found  as  No.  3  of  the  old  5th  dynasty,  and 
No.  1  of  the  third.  Independently  of  iiny  idea  as  to  Egypt's 
being  possessed  for  thirteen  years  by  the  Hebrews,  it  appears  plain 
that  the  compulsory  labors  of  a  portion  of  that  people  among 
others  were  used  by  Sesostris  and  his  son,  Amenophis,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  works  of  a  public  character.  But  at  this  time 
the  Hebrews  would  be  regarded  as  Egyptian  Indigense,  the  time 
referred  to  being  about  280  years  anterior  to  the  founding  of  the 
great  pyramid  by  the  third  king  of  the  old  12th  dynasty.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  imply  the  Hebrews  to  have  been 
only  among  the  number  of  the  oppressed,  who  were  undoubtedly, 
for  the  most  part,  captives  of  war.  In  the  labors  performed  at 
this  time  there  is  no  mention   made  of  the  pyramids.     The  inter- 
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val  of  time  between  this  A.inGnophis  and  the  building  nf  the  pyra- 
mida  was  too  gresit  to  allow  us  to  supposo  that  there  wero  auy 
stone  then  prepared  at  the  quarries  for  those  etructurea.  From 
Monea  to  the  first  year  of  Rameses  the  Great,  there  intervened  flZO 
years  ;  from  the  death  of  Rameses  to  the  accessioa  of  Cheops,  230 
years;  and  from  the  death  of  Cheops  till  Herodotus'  visit  to 
Egypt  there  passed  all  of  700  years.  Choops,  the  builder  of  the 
great  pyramid  which  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  pyramids,  per- 
haps the  oldest  of  all,  was  the  thirteenth  successor  on  the  thrnue 
of  Amenophis,  son  of  Sesostris  the  Great.  They  wero  public 
works  which  were  done,  but  of  a  different  character  from  pyra- 
mids. Speaking,  however,  in  reference  to  the  second  predecessor 
of  Cheops,  the  eleventh  successor  of  this  Amenophis,  and  to  Che- 
ops himself,  Herodotus  says:  "  I  was  also  informed  by  the  same 
priests  that,  till  the  reign  of  Bhampsiuitus,  Egypt  was  remarkable 
not  only  for  its  abundance,  but  for  its  excellout  laws.  Cheops, 
who  succeeded  this  prince,"  (Cheopa  was  his  second  successor) 
*'  degenerated  into  the  extremest  profligacy  of  conduct.  He  baiTed 
the  avenues  to  every  temple,  and  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  offer 
sacrifices.  He  proceeded  next  to  make  them  labor  servilely  for 
himself.  Some  he  compelled  to  hew  stones  in  the  quarries  of  the 
Arabian  mountains  and  drag  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  others 
were  appointed  to  receive  them  in  vessels  and  trauspoi-t  them  to  a 
mountain  of  Libya,"  etc.  He  is  here  speaking  of  the  preparation 
for  the  building  of  the  great  pyramid.  In  the  study  of  the  history 
of  a  people,  the  time  spaces,  and  the  changes  whith  they  are 
likely  to  bring  about  are  always  to  be  closely  observed.  The  age 
of  Amenophis,  the  son  of  Sesoatris,  was  considerably  different  from 
that  of  Cheops,  aud  the  age  of  the  latter  considerably  different 
from  that  of  Herodotus,  iti  Egypt. 

You  must  have  noticed  that  in  the  fragmentary  way  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  subject  that  while  the  average  reign  At'ncanus  allows 
to  his  kings  of  the  18th  and  21at  dynasties  is  only  a  little  over  16 
years  in  each  case,  the  average  reign  for  his  19th  dynasty  is  32 
years  ;  but  we  already  know  that  his  18th  dynasty  really  consists 
ot  two,  the  1st  and  3rd,  and  that  he  expressed  only  the  years,  263, 
pertaining  to  the  first  of  these.  As  said  before,  for  his  20th  dy- 
nasty he  simply  states  "12  Diospolitan  (Tlieban)  Kings  in  135 
years."  without  giving  any  names,  or  any  other  information.  For 
this  dynasty  Kusebius  gives  182  years  (245  being  given  in  brack- 
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ets).  Lepsius,  in  his  systematizing,  gives  it  185.  But  one  of 
these  sums  may  be  said  to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  the  other;  for 
the  period  is  that  of  the  last  twelve  kings  of  the  List  of  Eratos- 
thenes»  to  which  that  author  gives  340  years,  being  an  average 
reign  of  28^.  Double  of  the  period,  as  given  by  Eusebius,  would 
be  not  far  from  that  given  by  Eratosthenes,  which  doubtless,  is 
about  correct.  The  giving  of  only  1 35  or  even  185  to  so  many 
reigns  as  four  or  five  reigns  sometimes  exhaust,  and  the  giving  to 
the  old  18th  and  19th  dynasties  an  aggregate  of  years  only  a  little 
over  half  of  what  they  reigned  *  was  undoubtedly  meant  to  obscure 
the  subject  of  the  history  at  this  juucture  of  it  in  subservience  to 
some  vain  notion  or  concoction  of  the  mind  in  an  endeavor  to  lay 
the  base  for  establishing  some  historic  religious  origin,  that  is,  on 
paper,  a  notion  which  was  worse  than  nothing  and  vanity  and 
plainly  shows  the  effeminacy  and  iniquity  of  mind  of  those  who 
concocted  and  tried  to  establish  it.  Is  not  a  Schemite  or  a  Cushite 
all  the  same  as  to  race,  whether  he  have  been  born  at  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  or  of  the  Euphrates  or  Jaxartes,  on  the  Mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  in  the  plains  of  Chalds&a,  in  the  plains  of  Dongola  or 
Merod,  all  of  which  places  these  races  inhabited  in  what  may  be 
called  the  mythic  or  beclouded  ages  of  history?  Even  in  the 
Egyptian  language  the  name  of  Ethopia  is  Eesh  or  Cush  as  well  as 
it  is  Cush  in  Kurdistan  in  Gedrosia  and  Caramauia  and  Cuth  in 
Persia  and  Chaldsea.  In  fact  the  whole  fragmentary  exhibit  of  the 
18th,  19th  and  20th  dynasties  so  called,  as  found  in  Africanus  and 
Eusebius,  tells  its  own  story  on  its  face,  namely,  that  its  object  is 
to  obscure  the  whole  subject  of  the  history  and  make  believe  a 
state  of  things  to  have  been  which  could  have  been  so  only 
allegorically. 

While,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  Diodorus  agrees  in  general  with 
Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  largest  pyra- 
mid, yet  it  appears  that  he  had  himself  no  settled  ideas  on  that 
subject;  for  in  another  place  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  Ar- 
mseus  built  the  first   of  the   three  great   pyramids,  Amosis  the 


♦  263+224=487,  which  If  multiplied  by  2=974.  Then  1076  years,  the  whole 
period  to  the  end  of  the  20th  dynasty,  so  called,  minus  974=102  years.  If  to  this 
last  number  we  add  only  83  years,  or  one  generation,  we  shall  have  135  years,  the 
number  Africanus  allows  his  old  unexpressed  20th  dynasty  to  have  reigned,  show- 
ing us  plainly  that  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  number  of  years  really  reigned  are 
by  him  given  to  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  together,  and  more  than  one  genera* 
tlon  less  than  half  the  number  reigned  by  his  so-called  20th  dynasty. 
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second,  and  Iiiaron  the  third,  which  some  ascribed  to  Bhodopis." 
The  name  of  Armais,  which  was  that  of  the  brother  of  Sesostris, 
would  put  the  building  of  the  great  pyr&mid  nil  of  three  centuries 
before  the  time  at  which  Herodotas  put  it  and  at  which  it  was  built. 
Thia  Armais,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Danaus  (Da-Naus  the  ship),  is 
said  in  the  tradition  to  have  settled  an  Egyptian  colony  in  Greece.  If 
he  were  such  a  mnnas  some  historians  picture  him  to  have  been,  one 
would  not  suspect  that  he  undertook  or  carried  out  any  such  a  work 
as  the  building  of  a  pyramid ;  and  it  appears  ovideot  that  the  other 
two,  to  whom  Diodorus  ascribes  the  erection  of  the  other  two  great 
pyramids,  lived  at  a  period  by  far  too  late  for  them  to  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  building  of  the  pyramids.  Amosis,  the 
friend  of  the  Greeks,  lived  not  more  than  a  genoratiou  or  two  be- 
fore the  Persian  invasion.  And  the  Inai-oo  referred  to  is  doubtless 
that  one  called  Inarus,  the  Libyan,  *'  the  hou  of  Psammetichus," 
who,  in  connection  with  Amyrtfeus  of  Snis  and  the  Greeks,  revolted 
from  Artaxerses  in  about  the  year  4(iO  B.  C.  This  man  had,  how- 
ever, only  four  or  five  years  of  reign  al^erwards,  which  did  not 
allow  him  sufficient  time  to  have  built  any  pyramid,  if  he  had  not 
done  BO  before.  This  was  not  far  from  the  time  at  wlitch  Herodo- 
tus visited  Egypt,  when  the  pyramids  were  already  old  structures. 
Lucan  (Phars.  ix.  155)  takes  notice  to  this  and  says:  "  Diodorus 
(464)  says  some  attribute  the  second  pyramid  to  Ajnosis :  the  first 
to  Armffius  ;  and  the  third  to  Inaron  as  well  as  to  Khodope," 

Now  it  19  noticeable  that  those  who  get  from  some  Greeks  the 
credit  of  having  built  the  great  pyramids  we  roall  Egyptians  who 
had  been  not  only  very  friendly  to  the  Greeks,  but  were  very  pe- 
culiarly connected  with  tlicm,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  would  be  more  inclined  to  attribute  to  those  rather  than  to 
others  sonicthiug  of  a  noble  and  extraordinary  character.  Speak- 
ing of  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  third  pyramid  Herodotus 
himself  Buys:  "  Some  of  the  Greeks  erringly  believe  this  to  have 
been  erected  by  Ebodopis,  the  courtesan,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
me  even  to  know  who  this  Rhodopia  was ;  if  tbey  hud  they  never 
could  have  ascribed  to  her  the  building  of  a  pyramid,  produced  at 
the  expense  of  several  thousand  talents.  Besides  thia  Bhodopis 
lived  at  a  different  period,  in  the  time  not  of  Mykerinus,  but  of 
Amasis  and  many  yeara  after  the  monarcha  who  had  erected  the 
pyramids," 

In  his  summing  up  of  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  Diodorus  re- 
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coants  in  saccession  the  ancieot  E^gyptian  sages  and  legislators  (c* 
94  seq.) :  — 

I.  Mnevis  (Menes  or  Menphis)  who  after  the  dominion  of  Gods 
and  Heroes  was  the   first  king  who  gave  written  laws.     He  sue 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  live  according  to  these,  profess- 
ing that  he  hud  received  them  from  Hermes.     Of  all  kings  he  was 
the  most  magnanimous  and  popular. 

n.  Sasuches,  a  sovereign  of  very  diverse  talents,  enlarged  the 
code  of  his  predecessors,  regulated  the  forms  of  religious  worship, 
and  invented  geometry  and  astronomy,  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical. 

m.  Sesoosis,  the  great  warrior,  legislated  for  military  affairs  in 
general,  but  particularly  for  the  warrior  caste. 

IV.  Bocchoris,  all  matters  connected  with  the  dnties  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  sovereign  were  treated  by  him,  also  laws  concerning 
treaties.  He  was  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  avaricious  beyond 
all  his  predecessors. 

y.  Amasis,  the  friend  and  connsellor  of  Polycrates;  —  to  the 
governors  and  general  administration  of  the  nomes  his  enactments 
related. 

VI.  Darius,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  virtue  and  respect  for  the 
sacred  books  and  ordinances  of  the  Egyptians,  was  during  his  life- 
time honored  as  a  god  and  at  his  death  was  ranked  among  the 
most  upright  princes." 

As  far  as  he  goes  Diodorus  appears,  in  the  main,  not  to  disagree 
with  Herodotus  his  arrangement  and  order  being  about  the  same  ; 
but  he  is  more  particular  chronologically,  meaning  to  give  the  num- 
ber of  generations  between  points,  etc.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  chronology  of  Herodotus  really  commences  with 
Psammctichus,  who  became  king  about  640  B.  C,  or  about  two 
centuries  before  that  historian  visited  Egypt.  In  his  reckoning  by 
generations  however  he  is  found  to  have  been  pretty  correct  in  his 
conclusions.  In  both  historians  the  heroes  and  some  of  the  dy- 
nasties of  the  old  and  new  empire  appear  to  have  been  confounded  ; 
but  Diodorus  has  remarked  that  the  history  of  Sesoosis  (Sesostris  ) 
for  example,  is  related  in  very  different  ways. 

The  Tablet  of  Kabnak. 

The  very  interesting  monument  called  the  Tablet  of  Kamak  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Burton  at  the   southeast  angle  of  the  temple- 
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palace  erected  by  Bamesea  II.,  the  28fh  of  my  list.  When  first 
discovered  the  Tiiblet  was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preaervatioD  and 
piililishod  by  tho  discoverer  iu  hia  Exeerpta  Hieroglyphica  in  1824. 
Wilkinaou,  again,  in  his  Materia  Hieroglyphica,  printed  at  Cairo  in 
1828,  g!ive  tiie  eeriea  in  a  more  complete  manner ;  but  to  Lei»sius, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Mill,  of  Cambridge,  pertained  the  labor  of  explain- 
mg  it  in  a  more  eatiafactory  manner  than  had  been  done  before. 

Ill  regard  to  the  monument  itself,  let  as  imagine  a  tolerably  spa- 
cions  square  chamber,  having  one  small  door  in  the  center  of  one 
of  its  sides.  On  entering  this  door  four  rows  of  figures  in  calcare- 
ous sandstone,  reprc!jcnting  kings  in  a  sitting  posture,  one  above 
the  other,  present  themselves  to  view.  The  kings  are  seated  on 
thrones,  whose  backs  at  acentral  point,  exactly  opposite  to  the  door, 
touch  one  another;  so  that,  in  each  of  the  fourrowa, one-half  of  the 
figures  have  their  faces  turned  toward  the  left,  the  other  half  turned 
toward  the  right.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  where  tho  number 
is  but  seven,  the  rows  in  each  subdivision  contain  eight  figures. 
The  first  three  figures  of  each  subdivision  are  on  the  wall  opposite 
the  entrance,  which  has,  consequently,  in  all,  six  in  each  entire 
row ;  the  other  five  or  four  are  on  the  side  wall  contiguous  to  it  on 
the  right  and  left.  At  the  end  of  each  side  wall  in  front,  opposite 
to  the  sitting  kings,  stands  twice  repeated,  above  and  below  the  fig- 
ure in  large  proportions  of  Mares  (Ra  Mer  Nefra,  the  good  King 
Marea,  No.  28  of  Fragment  III,  Papyrus)  represented  in  the  act 
of  offering  Siicrifices.  Each  figure  of  Bameses  is  exactly  equal  in 
height  to  two  of  the  four  rows,  so  that  one  of  them  Is  exactly  op- 
posite to  the  two  upper,  the  other  to  the  two  lower  rows.  There 
stand  before  them  the  tables  of  sacrifice,  with  offerings  thereon, 
occupying  sometimes  more,  sometiniGs  fewer  pannels  of  the  rows  of 
kings.  The  rowj,  therefore,  contjiin  on  the  left,  31  (8+8+7-1-8) 
andon  the  right  30(8+8+7+7)  figures.  Each  king  is  holding  out 
his  right  hand  to  receive  the  offerings  and  over  his  head  is  his  royal 
ring  or  shield  with  the  cnatomary  imperial  titles.  In  one  hand, 
Barneses  himself  has  the  sign  of  life,  the  so-called  key  of  tho  Nile  ; 
with  the  other  he  presents  to  the  enthroned  kings  the  gifts  which 
arc  spread  before  him  on  the  table.  As  to  the  offices  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  offerings  are  presented  all  doubt  is  meant  to  be  re- 
moved by  an  inscription  appended  to  the  right  of  each  figure  in  the 
following  words : 

"  The  Royal  offerings 
To  the  Kings  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Country," 
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The  erection  of  this  tablet  has  been  by  some  ascribed  to  Tuth- 
xnosis  m. ;  bat  Salvolini  and  others  have  correctly  read  the  name 
Miires,  Mer-Ba,  beloved  of  Sol.  To  Barneses  11. »  and  his  sons, 
whose  names  stand  in  my  list^  the  21st  to  perhaps  the  24th  in  suc- 
cession from  Tuthmosis  III.  are  fairly  to  be  ascribed  those  many 
campaigns  and  works  which  are  wont  to  be  ascribed  in  the  histories 
to  the  latter.  It  is  not  necessary  even  to  imagine  that  all  of  the  61 
figures  on  the  Tablet  represent  kings  ;  family  groups,  doubtless,  to 
a  limited  degree,  find  place,  the  most  renowned  members  of  the 
family 9  even  though  not  kings,  being  sometimes  deemed  worthy  of 
representation.  Bunsen  finds  that  the  succession  on  this  Tablet  is 
largely  through  men,  who  were  nob  kings,  but  whom  he  calls 
dukes  (Erpa).  This  must  be  so,  namely,  that  both  sides  of  the 
royal  house  is  represented  to  the  d^ree  deemed  requisite  by  the 
erecters  of  the  Tablet,  seeing  there  is  a  coUectionof  figures  amount* 
ing  in  number  to  61,  and  the  renowned  Mares  is,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  only  28th  in  succession  from  Menes,  these  two  inclusive, 
which  is  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  place  of  Mares,  No.  XXVIIIf 
of  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  and  by  the  Turin  Papyrus  list  wherein 
you  will  find  the  first  Ba  Mer  Nefru,  or  ^<  the  good  Merra,"  to  be  in 
exactly  the  28th  place.  Now,  it  is  thought  fr  om  the  researches  of 
Lepsius  and  others  that  Barneses  II.  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
two  or  three  of  his  sons,  the  one  after  the  other,  and  while  he  is, 
himself,  the  first  Ba  M6r  or  Mares  of  the  Papyrus  list,  you  will  find 
by  referring  to  that  list  again  that  his  son  and  immediate  successor, 
No.  29,  is  called  Ba  Mer  Hept,"  the  devoted  to  Merra,'*  and  his  third 
successor.  No  31  is  called  Ba  Mer  Ankh-Anka.  In  Lepsius  his  son 
and  immediate  successor,  No.  29,  is  called,  as  to  his  name,  Barneses, 
Mri  Aran  Hk  Ma  ;  and  his  third  successor,  No.  31,  has  also  Mri  Amn, 
as  his  name  or  title.  If  now  you  refer  to  No.  6  of  the  Papyrus  list, 
which  by  right  ought  to  be  No.  7,  you  will  find  the  word  Ankh  as 
a  part  of  the  name  of  Tuthmosis  III.,  which  may  have  caused  the 
name  of  this  last-mentioned  monarch  to  be  confounded  with  that  of 
the  erecter  of  the  Tablet  of  Karnak,  namely,  Barneses  II.  (called  by 
others  the  Ilird)  and  his  sons  Barneses  III.  and  V.  as  in  iny  list. 
Now,  although  it  is  quite  proper  to  connect  the  name  of  our  Barne- 
ses II.,  a  renowned  conqueror,  with  his  sons  in  the  matter  of  the 
erection  of  the  Tablet  of  Karnak  still  there  are  some  considerations 
which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name  of  our  Barneses 
v.,  No.  31  of  our  list,  is  to   be  directly  connected  with  its  dedica- 
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tion.  Id  the  first  pliwe,  the  part  of  his  name  referred  to  as  likely  to 
give  cause  for  the  coafounding  of  his  aame  withTuthmoaia  III.,  to 
whom  the  erection  of  the  Tablet  has  beca  (perhaps  thus)  erro- 
ueously  ascribed:  la  the  secoud  place,  he  is  a  Marea,  which  was  the 
Dume  properly  deciphered  by  Sulvoliiu  and  others  as  that  of  the  erectcr 

r  of  the  Tablet,  a  name  which  Tuthmoels  III.,  to  whom  its  erection  has 

I  been  ascribed,  did  not  beiir.  And,  thirdly,  our  Ramesea  V.,  Marcs 
Aakh,  is  Slst  in  succession  from  Menea,  these  two  inclusive  ;  and 
the  side  of  that  Tablet,  which  contains  the  31  figures,  may  reasona- 
bly be  supposed  to  go  back  la  the  male  line  of  the  ancestors  of  this 
king  to  Meuea,  while  the  80  figures  on  the  other  side  may  continue 
it  beyond  Menes  in  the  male  lina  of  the  Auritie  or  Abernmitlo 
kings,  a  suppoeitioa  which  I  regard  as  altogether  more  probable 
than  that  the  one  side  of  the  Tablet  should  be  uaderstuod  as  repre- 

'  senting  the  father's  and  the  other  the  mother's  side  of  the  anoestry 
of  the  monarch  buck  to  Menes. 

And,  besides,  in  our  consideration  as  to  which  of  the  Rameaea  it 

I  W88  that  erected  this  Tablet,  or  rather,  which  of  the  Kumoses  it 
was,  in  whose  reign  It  was  dedicated  ;  for,  cousldering  ourRamea- 
63  II.  and  bis  uona  we  may  not  be  averse  to  the  Bupposltion  that 

'  some  of  his  sons  with  himself,  considered  aa  principal,  did  origin- 
ally concern  themselves^  to  some  degree,  in  the  origination  of  the 
plan  and  the  erection  of  the  monument:  I  say  taking  this  whole 
thing  luto  consideration  it  would  be  safe  to  conclude  that  the  gen- 
eral plan  may  have  been  originated  in  the  old  ugc  of  our  Rameses 
II.  and  that  the  work  may  have  beea  finally  accomplished  and  the 
monument  dedicated  In  the  reign  of  his  third  successor,  Rameses  V. 
allied  Tatcheres,  i.e..  King  Thoth,*  In  Africaaus'  list.  To  origin- 
ate the  plan  of  such  a  monument  and  execute  the  €1  figures  with 
fluch  fiuenees  and  completeness  of  finish  as  this  must  needs  have 
been  done,  it  appears  to  mo  would  require  more  than  the  time  of 

.  one  generation;  but  here  we  allow  at  least  the  time  of  a  genera- 
tion and  a  half;  for  while  we,  in  effect,  give  to  Rameses  II.  the 
Marea  of  Diodorus  and  Herodotus,  the  XXVIIIth  n.-tme  in  the 
list  of  Erato stht'ues,  the  honor  of  the  origination  of  the  plan  and 
the  erection  of  the  monument,  called  the  Tablet  of  Earnak,  still 
we  may  consider  his  sons  as  bupcrintcndlug  the  carrying  out  of  the 
business  for  him  alter  his  death,  and  the  monument  as  being  finally 
completed  and  dedicated  in  the  iclgn  of  his  third  successor,  Rumes- 

1  es  V.  It  ia  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  great  aooomplish- 
I  *AuiwM8^Armals=nenne8=Tbotbines.    Bryant's  Hyth.    IT, 
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ments  ascribed  to  our  Barneses  II.  belong  to  some  of  his  near  suc- 
cessors. To  him,  for  instance,  is  ascribed  the  capture  of  old  Tyre  ; 
but  my  reckoning  makes  him  rather  early  for  that  event.  My  own 
opinion  would  incline  to  the  conclusion  of  Rameses  VII.,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Cheops,  who  began  his  reiga  in  1262  B.  C,  being 
the  conqueror  of  Phoenicia  and  Tyre.  Of  the  reign  of  our  Barneses 
n.,  **the  inscriptions  make  mention  of  only  the  11th  and  12th 
years;"  but  it  doubtless  was  of  many  years'  greater  duration.  He 
appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  died  at.  considerably  past  his  middle 
life;  but  he  is  represented  in  some  of  the  paintings  as  of  a  luxuri- 
ous turn,  which  tends  to  abridge  the  human  existence ;  and  thus 
his  sons  may  have  had  a  longer  tenure  of  his  throne.  The  cam- 
paigns attributed  to  him  seem  to  have  been  a  succession  of  victo- 
ries, some  of  which  were  the  result  of  prolonged  and  hard  fighting. 
These  accomplishments,  as  I  say,  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  Barnes- 
es n.  and  a  few  of  his  successors  and  his  relation  to  the  Tablet 
taken  to  be  as  I  have  above  explained. 

The  Tablet  of  Abydos. 

This  monument,  which  is  properly  ascribed  to  Bameses,  the 
Great,  is  about  of  eight  or  nine  generations  earlier  date  than  that 
of  Karnak.  It  has  been  adopted  since  its  discovery  as  an  authen- 
tic basis  of  hieroglyphical  research  and  determination  and  as  a  cri- 
terion in  the  restoration  of  the  old  18th  and  to  some  extent  the  19th 
dynasty  so  called.  Lepsius'  copy  or  transcript  of  this  Tablet  has 
been  found  of  great  importance  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  ancient 
Egyptian  chronology. 

This  series  consists  of  fifty-two  figures  sculptured  in  fine  limestone 
on  the  walls  c  f  a  chamber,  now  destroyed,  within  the  temple  palace, 
built  or  restored  by  Bameses  the  Great,  in  that  ancient  royal  city 
of  Abydos  (supposed  the  same  with  This,  from  whence  Menes). 
The  lower  part  of  this  Tablet,  comprising  the  legs  of  a  deity  swathed 
in  bandages,  is  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  both  hands  a  kukufa 
sceptre.  This  Lepsius  restored  as  Osiris,  who  appears  here  as  the 
Lord  of  the  West  and  the  Pluto  of  the  Hades  of  the  deceased  kinsrs. 
He  is  looking  towards  a  double  row  of  rulers  (in  sculpture)  26  in 
number  (52  in  all)  who  are  represented  seated  under  their  rings, 
swathed  like  Osiris  and  wearing  alternately  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  Pshent,  the  sign  of  sovereignty  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt.    The  horizontal  line  of  hieroglyphics  placed  over  their 
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beads  Lepsius  has  traaslatei]  aa  fallows :  "  A  libation  to  the  Lords 
of  the  West  by  the  offerings  of  their  son,  the  king  Ramceea,  in  his 
abode."  And  the  two  perpendicular  linos  of  hieroglyphics  on  the 
right  convey  the  repponae  of  the  kings  as  follows:  "  Thespeet^h  of 
the  Lords  of  the  West  to  their  sou,  the  creator  and  avenger,  the 
Lord  of  the  World,  the  Suu  who  conquers  in  truth  ;  we  ourselves 
elevate  our  arms  to  receive  thy  offering  and  all  other  good  and  pure 
things  in  thy  palace  ;  we  are  renewed  and  perpetuated  in  the  paint- 
ings of  thy  house  j  we  beg  to  approach  at  thy  side  with  thee,  to 
rule  it  like  the  Solar  gate  of  the  heaven  where  is  the  Sun  forever. " 
The  last  nine  figures  in  the  lower  row,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
ancient  rulers,  are  entirely  wanting.  In  the  upper  row  the  oldest 
htii'teen  are  likewise  obliterated,  but  the  other  half  of  the  series  is 
more  or  leas  preserved.  It  h;ts  been  remarked  above  that  there 
are  26  figures  in  each  row,  thus  making  52  in  all,  but  the  la!^t  two 
of  these,  one  on  each  aide,  represents  Sesoatris  himself,  who  is 
portrayed  as  being  alive  at  the  dedication,  in  the  act  of  offering- 
One  result  Lepsius  arrived  at  from  the  examination  of  this  Tablet 
was  that,  allowing  the  Sesortosidas,  aforementioned,  to  have  con- 
stituted the  12tb  dynasty,  the  intermediate  dynasts,  claimed  by  (he 
Hykaos  Empire  theorists  as  having  existed  between  their  12th  and 
their  18th  dynasties,  were  entirely  wauting.  But  to  those  who  atill 
saw  fit  to  hold  on  to  the  idea  they  had  before  supported  of  a  Middle 
or  Hvksoa  empire  this  meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  kings  of 
their  Hyksos  Period,  which  they  maintained  were  represented  to 
the  number  of  the  30  on  the  right  side  of  the  Tablet  of  Karnak, 
found  no  place  on  the  Tablet  of  Abydoa, 

It  becomes  me,  therefore,  to  give  you  here  the  principal  <lata 
upon  which  the  theory  of  a  Hyksos  Period  or  Middle  Empire,  so 
called,  is  built  up. 

Data  as  to  a  Htebos  EIupibe. 

This  is  derived  to  us  through  Josephu  8,  as  he  claims  from 
Manetho.  In  his  Treatise  Against  Apion  (Bk.  I.  14,  15),  Jose- 
pbus  brings  forward  arguments  from  various  sources  to  prove  the 
origin  and  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  in  this  he  proceeds 
as  follows:  — 

"Now,  this  Manetho,  in  the  Second  Book  of  his  Egyptian  His- 
tory, writes  concerning  us  in  the  following  manner.  I  will  set 
down  bis  very  words,  as  if  I  were  to  bring  the  identical  man  bim- 
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witnesses  to  the  antiquity  of  our  nation.  I  shall,  therefore,  again 
bring  in  Manetho  and  what  he  says  concerning  the  order  of  the 
times,  he  thus  writes:  <*  After  the  departure  of  the  people  of 
the  Shepherds  from  Egypt  he  who  effected  their  exodus, 
namely,  King  Tethmosis  (Aram.  Sethmosis,)  reigned  afterwards 
twenty-five  years  and  four  months  and  then  died,  after  him  his  son 
Chebron,  administered  the  government  for  thirteen  years ;  after 
whom  Amenophis  twenty  years  and  seven  months.  Then  his  sister 
Amesses  (Arm.  Amenses)  twenty-one  years  and  nine  months ;  after 
her  came  Mephres  for  twelve  years  and  nine  months ;  and  then 
Mephramouthosis  for  twenty-five  years  and  ten  months;  after  him 
was  Tuthmosis  (Thmosis)  nine  years  and  eight  months;  after  him 
came  Amenophis  for  thirty  years  and  ten  months ;  then  Orus  for 
thirty-six  years  and  five  months;  then  followed  his  daughter 
Acenchres  for  twelve  years  and  one  month;  her  brother  Bathotis, 
then  for  nine  years ;  then  was  Acenchres  twelve  years  and  five 
months;  and  then  another  Acenchres  twelve  years  and  three 
months ;  then  succeeded  Armais  for  four  years  and  one  month  ; 
and  then  came  Bameses  for  one  year  and  four  months ;  after  him 
came  Armeses  Miamon  for  sixty-six  years  and  two  months  ;  after  him 
Amenophis  for  nineteen  years  and  six  months  ;  after  him  Sethosis 
and  Bameses,  who  had  an  army  of  horse  and  a  naval  force.  This 
king  appointed  his  brother  Armais  to  be  his  deputy  over  Egypt, 
etc.,  as  above. 

As  TO  THE  Time  of  Rameses  II. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  our  Rameses  II.,  who  was  called  by 
some  Mares,  who  or  one  of  his  sons  has  been  understood  as 
Tuthmosis  III.  and  who  with  his  son  and  successor  appears  to 
have  created  the  Rameseum,  called  also  the  Memnonium  after  his 
son  name  Amenophis,  I  may  remark  that  in  an  unpublished  com- 
mentary upon  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  by  Theon,  an  Alexandrian 
scientist  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  which  has  been 
hitherto  deemed  a  very  trustworthy  authority,  there  is  the  following 
passage  :  *'  If  we  compute  the  years  from  Menophres  to  the  end  of 
the  Augustan  era,  we  get  a  sum  total  of  1605  years  ;  if  we  add  to 
these  the  100  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Diocletian  era,  we  get  1705  years."  *     The  Augustan  era  in  Egypt 


*  Larcber,  Treatise  on  Uerodotns,  11.  553 ;  2Dd  Edition. 
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ended  in  A.  D.  383  j  and  the  Diocletian  era  began  on  tbe  2dth  of 
Aiigupt,   284.      Hence  the  period  from  Menophres  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Augustan  era  in  Aloxandria  is     .      .      1605  years 
of  which  there  passed  after  the  Christian  era  283      " 

leaving  1322  years  B.  C. 
for  Menophres,  which  name  in  Africanus  is  spelled  Menchere.'s,  he 
being  tbe  seventh  ruler  of  the  old  5th  dynasty,  and  stands  in  the 
pliice  of  a  son  nf  our  Ramesea  II,  In  the  astronomical  enbjects 
introduced  in  the  decoration  of  tbe  Rameseum  or  Memnoneuoi, 
erected  by  this  Ranieses  II.  and  his  eon,  in  the  western  part  of 
Thehes,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  12  Egyptian  months,  under  their 
usual  heads  of  the  three  Tetraminies.  Between  the  last  month, 
Mosare,  and  the  Ist  of  Thoth  a  space  is  left  corresponding,  aa 
is  reasonably  supposed,  to  the  five  days  of  tbe  Epact  (introduced 
between  the  end  of  Mesare,  and  the  beginning  of  Thotb  of  the 
ensuing  year),  and  beneath  this  is  the  Sgure  of  Sothis,  representing 
the  heliacal  rising  of  that  star.  This,  thcu,  must  have  occurred  a^ 
tbe  beginning  of  Tboth  or  in  the  middle  of  the  first  days  of  the 
Epact  and  it  serves  to  indicate  the  year  in  which  tbe  building  was 
erected.  And  since  the  canicular  period  commenced  when  the 
Ist  of  Thoth  fell  on  the  20th  of  July,  1322  B.  C,  we  may  assign 
this  date  to  Menophres  or  Mencheres,  the  son  of  our  Barneses  11., 
in  whose  reign  it  was  completed.  This  was  the  man  whom 
Wilkinson  (mistaking  his  father  for  Sesostris  the  Great)  supposed 
to  have  come  to  the  throne  in  1355  B.  C.  The  forms  Menophres 
and  Mencheres  are  for  Amun-phre  and  Amnn-chre,  the  ph  and  ch 
interchanging,  both  phre  and  cberes  meaning  the  Sun  or  tbe  King. 
TbiBisalsoexcbangeahIo  with  the  forms  Amun-Phtbub,Menephthah 
or  Amenophis.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  derivation  of  Ptah  must 
be  P-Theth,  meaning  "  the  "  revealer,  opener,  enlightener,  and  so 
creator.  It  must  be  the  original  of  our  word  patent,  the  Latin 
root  pate,  to  open,  and  tbe  Phoenician  Pataikoi,  meaning  tbe 
Oabiri,  in  which  words  the  tirstTofthe  component  Theth  is  lost 
or  uuderstoood  to  be  replaced  by  P.  In  tbe  composition  of  names 
or  at  least  as  some  names  are  commonly  used,  tbe  word  Thoth  is 
often  found  in  an  abbreviated  form,  thus  Manetho  is  for  Amunthoth 
or  Tliothmes.  The  statue  of  the  ram  was  one  of  the  chief  adom- 
menls  to  the  temple  of  Amun  at  Thebes.  This  might  suggest  the 
word  ram  as  a  formation  of  tbe  word  Amun.     If  then  we  prefix  R 
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or  Ba  to  Amun,  in  its  root  form,  that  is,  Baam,  and  add  on  Phis, 
which  equals  Seph  or  Seth,  etc.,  we  have  Kamphis  or  Barneses  and 
so  Amenophis,  might  hy  some  ancient  Egyptian  historians  have 
been  written  Bamenophis  and  so  by  abbreviation  Bemphis,  as  in 
Diodorus.  Memphis  is  a  form  of  this  last  name,  while  Thebes  is 
Tep  (Typho)  which  equals  ap-ep  and  Seth  for  Teth.  One  of  the 
best  known  meanings  of  both  the  forms  Amun  and  Seth  is  a  pillar, 
and  they  both  being  of  like  meaning  are  often  compounded  together 
as  in  Amenseth  or  Sethamun,  which  is  exchangeable  again  with 
Thothmes.  The  Latin  root  am,  I  love,  and  the  English  root  am, 
meaning  to  be,  to  live,  is  the  same  with  the  Egyptian  root  am  in 
Amun,  which  means  the  self-existent,  he  who  lives  an  d  loves,  which 
last  two  words  are  variations  of  each  other,  for  to  love  truly  is 
realy  to  live. 

Now,  as  to  our  quotation  from  Josephus  relating  to  a  Middle  or 
Hyksos  empire,  he  notices  that  the  Shepherds,  an  ignoble  race, 
coming  from  the  eastern  parts  succeeded  in  overrunning  Egypt 
and  in  putting  themselves  in  possession  of  the  government  at  a 
time  when  one,  whom  he  calls  Timaeos,  was  king.  This  name,  as 
in  Josephus,  I  would  understand  as  forTethmosis,  which,  as  accord- 
ing to  Lepsius,  from  the  inscriptions,  is  spelled  Tims.  Josephus 
would,  of  course,  throw  off  one  T  and  spell  it  Timaios,  as  in  the 
ordinary  Greek.  The  name  evidently  refers  in  this  case  to  the  chief 
of  the  18th  dynasty  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  to  any  invading  force ;  for  he  and  his  descendants 
continued  in  its  possession  for  thirty  eight  reigns. 

Josephus  and  Africanus,  both  speaking  of  six  particular  Shep- 
herd kings  would,  at  once,  in  the  circumstances,  suggest  to  the 
mind  that  this  18th  dynasty,  consisting  of  just  six  generations^ 
were  the  Shepherd  kings  whose  first  dynasty  cons  isted  of  exactly 
six  generations. 

The  following  is  the  direct  line  of  the  generations  of  the  18th 
dynasty  from  Lepsius'  Genealogy.  I  give  herein  only  one  repre- 
sentative of  each  generation  :  — 

Aahmes  —  Nefruari 
Thothmes  I  son 
Thothmes  III  son 
Amenhept  II  son 
Thothmes  IV  son 
Amenhept  III  son 
Her,  son 
dies  without  male  issue 


.  J. 
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1GS5  — 1410  B.  C.  equals  215  years,  msikiiig  stMmt  31  j-ean  for  a 
gciieirutioD.  Piof.  LepgiuH,  while  not  allowing  to  these  seven  the 
average  leoglh  of  life  uf  31  1-2  yenra,  haa  yet  done  better  tbaa 
Africiiiius  who  allowed  to  them  and  the  next  dynasty  only  about 
half  tbe  number  of  years  they  roigncd.  Huro  there  are  six  genera- 
tHMiH,  besiilea  the  father,  which  would  be  counted  seven,  and  this 
was  tbe  reason,  dimhtless,  that  while  the  two  writers  above  nien- 
lioned  reckoned  six  generations  of  Shepherd  king:}  in  the  start, 
Synccllus,  ia  bis  Laterculus,  gives  the  number  as  seven.  The 
significancy  of  Lepsius'  discovery  that  the  duration  of  this 
dynasty  of  seven  generulions  (compare  tbe  seven  days  of  the  week 
and  of  creation)  he  might  have  still  further  strengthened  in  proof 
of  the  Uterality  of  the  Bihlicul  narrative,  by  teUing  us  that  the 
namo  Aahmes,  standing  nt  the  head  of  the  genealogy,  is  exchange- 
able with  our  E^gUfsh  name  James  and  with  the  Hebrew  Jacob. 
Ilow  long  then,  are  we  going  to  hesitate  before  accepting  this  1 8th 
dynasty  as  that  of  the  Shepherd  kings,  ao  called,  of  Egypt  and 
the  patriarch  Jacob  as  their  chief?  But  according  to  the  Scriptural 
narrative,  Jacob  lived  only  seventeen  years  in  E^pt,  he  being  130 
years  old  when  fae  immigrated  to  that  country  ;  and,  according  to 
EusebiUB,  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Amenopbis  IV.,  whom  he  calls  Achchencherses,  the 
brother  of  Her  or  Boms.  Thus,  you  can  reckon  about  two  hulf 
generations  olf  the  seven,  for  the  sixth  generation,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  departed  from  Egypt  in  the  prime  of  life,  thus  leaving  six 
generations  in  all  for  dominancy  and  sojourn  in  Egypt.  It  may 
strengthen  the  idea  of  our  Hebrew  or  Shepherd  dominancy  in  this 
18th  dynasty  to  further  reBect  upon  how  Jusephns  tells  iis  they 
came  into  possession  of  tbe  government,  that  is,  they  overran 
Egypt  and  took  possession  of  the  government  of  the  whole 
country  wit?iou(  having  had  to  fight  a  battle.  Must  there  not  have 
been  some  miraculous  agoncy  in  Ihcir  introduction  to  the  adminis- 
tration? But  somehow  it  appeiira  to  me,  after  taking  pains  to 
read  this  narrative  over  in  the  Greek,  that  it  is  not  ensceptible  of 
such  literal  interpretatioQ  as  at  firab  sight  a  person  might  think  it 
was.  And  according  to  Josepbus  Dot  only  did  those  Shepherds 
come  into  possession  of  the  govoinmcnt  without  having  had  to 
risk  a  battle,  but  atter  they  had  administered  tbe  government  fori 
aooording  to  Josepbus,  seven  or  ei^bt  centuries,  and  according  to 
215  years,  they  manage  it  so  aa  that  they  are  able  to 
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leave  the  coanlry  (after  having  beeo  eotertaiDed  in  the  city  of 
Avam  for  a  while)  without  having  had  to  fight  a  battle  with  those 
who  caused  their  departure.  The  whole  affair,  iadeed,  appears 
miraculous  and  providential  for  the  Hebrew  pastors. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  cortatnlj  had  an  uaderstanding  of  some 
kiud  as  to  a  race  they  called,  Hykeos.  But  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular Shepherd  Kings  that  are  specified  by  the  Epitomists  of 
Manetho,  Josephus,  etc.,  some  of  them  specify  sis,  Eusebiua,  four, 
Syncellus,  seven.  They  differ  likewise  as  to  the  forms  of  the  names 
they  give  them.  This,  however,  should  not  be  taken  as  countiog 
for  anything  against  the  real  men  who  might  lie  represented  by  those 
variformed  names,  that  is,  supposing  the  names,  auchas  they  were, 
to  have  stood  for  real  men.  It  is,  however,  pretty  plain  that  they 
did  stand  for  real  men  and  that  the  whole  narrative,  varying  as  it 
is,  is  susceptible  of  an  interpretation.  As  1  have  intimated  before 
the  Scriptural  narrative  may  be  thought  to  imply  that  the  race  of 
Mizraim  ( Menes )  was  Asiatic,  being  descendanla  of  Noah:  conse- 
quently they  were  Scuthio  ot  the  Shepherd,  or  Nomadic  kind.  The 
languages  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  northern  nations  of  Africa,  and 
even  of  Ethiopia,  distinctly  point  to  a  very  ancient  Asiatic  origin. 
The  languages  of  Africa  and  Asia  must,  of  course,  have  been  always 
reciprocal,  but  what  I  have  now  stated  is  the  simple  expression  of 
a  broad  truth.  While  the  African  and  Asiatic  nations  could  in  all 
ages  have  made  their  wants  known  to  each  other  by  means  of  in- 
terpreters, yet  it  is  well  known  to  philologists  that  the  ancient 
Chaldaeaa  and  Egyptian  were  a  common  language  in  the  far  distant 
past;  or  it  may  be  expressed  better,  perhaps,  in  this  way,  tbut 
these  two  languages,  namely  the  Chaldaean  and  Egyptian,  were  but 
variations  of  the  same  ancient  original  language  ;  and  descending  to 
identity  of  language  we  arrive  at  identity  of  the  people  who  speak 
it.  If  I  should  eay  the  language  and  civilization  of  the  ancient 
Nimrodio  empire  were  in  the  days  of  that  mighty  hunter  those  of 
the  Nile's  valley,  and  of  Ethiopia,  I  would  simply  thus  indicate  my 
idea  of  the  antiquity  of  the  race  and  language  spoken  of.  If  the 
race  of  Aahmes  or  Mones  were  the  Hyksos  who  were  in  i>oner  in 
Egypt  at  an  early  day  yet  it  may  not  have  been  so  early  as  has  been 
thought  by  some. 

Now,  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  being  plainly  that  of  our  ISth* 
19th  and  30th  dynasties,  or  of  what  is  to  be  understood  as  the  old 
Empire  of  Menes,  then  the  limit  of  the  list  of  Eratpsthei 
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is  the  limit  of  tbe  sum  of  the  years  of  those  three  dynasties  or  of  the 
Empire  of  Meaca,  so  called.  But  while  iu  Africanus  the  sum  of 
the  largest  Dumber  of  years  given  for  those  three  dynasties  named 
is  only  (263+224+135=)  fi22  years;  in  Eratosthenes  the  sum 
given  for  his  list  of  38  names  for  the  same  time  is  1076  years. 
If,  then,  we  add  to  this  number  of  Eratosthenes  the  sums  of  the 
years  given  in  Africanus  to  the  dynasties  from  tbe  2l3t  to  the  30th, 
both  inclusive,  and  then  add  to  this  the  number  of  years  from  the 
end  of  the  30th  dynasty  to  the  Christian  Era  we  will  see  how  the 
result  will  compare  with  what  we  got  from  the  computation  which 
we  entered  into  further  back  as  to  the  date  of  Menes.  For  the 
dynasties  concerned  I  will  take  the  largest  numbers  given  in 
Africanus,  but  I  do  not  find  that  be  varies  much  for  the  space. 

Ttan. 

Limit  of  Erastosthenes' list  for  old  Empire 1076 

Africanus'  21st  dynasty 130 

22nd      "        120 

23rd       •■         8» 

24th       " 6 

25th       "        40 

26th       "        150 

'•         27th       "        1S4 

28th       "        6 

"         29th       "        20 

30th       "         38 

Sum  total  from  Menes  to  the  30th  dynasty  incluEiiTe. . .   1799 
The  number  of  years  Before  Christ 352 

Date  of  Menes 2151  B.  C. 


A  preceding  calculation  upon  the  base  of  Lepsius'  termination 
of  the  liOth  dynasty  got  the  date  of  Menes  2191 ;  upon  another  cal- 
culation we  got  it  2130;  and  here  we  get  it  2151  B.  C.  I  think  it 
safe  to  conclude  the  date  of  2170  B.  C,  which  Prof.  Pia2zi  Smythe 
thought,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  markings, 
referred  to  the  founding  of  that  monument,  really  refers  to  the 
founding  of  this  Shepherd  empire  by  Menes,  Amoa  or  Jacob, 
whatever  you  call  him.  But  now,  while  it  is  evident  tbe  epitomists 
curtail  by  over  one-third  the  number  of  years  really  due  to  their 
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18th,  19th  and  20th  djnasties,  as  is  shown  by  the  figures  Eratos- 
thenes gives  for  the  same  period,  yet  I  see  no  good  reason  under- 
lying why  the  figures  for  the  dynasties  given  by  Afrtcanns  from 
the  2l8t  to  the  30th  inclusive,  as  above,  sho  uld  not  be  very  nearly 
correct,  since  we  know  the  representation  given,  such  as  it  is,  of 
those  three  dynasties  named,  is  simply  a  fragmentary  and  obscured 
representation  of  all  that  preceded  it,  introduced  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conf  usins^  the  mind  and  thus  supporting  a  certain  historico- 
theological  hypothesis  in  regard  to  a  certain  well-known  national 
theocratic  system.  If,  therefore,  this  such  representation  of  the 
three  dynasties  named,  and  for  such  a  purpose  as  that  named,  were 
an  achievement  of  monkish  skill  or  ingenuity,  it  would  be  naturally 
supposed  by  its  inventors  to  answer  the  general  purpose  intended, 
not  only  with  the  comparatively  ignorant  masses  of  readers,  but 
with  a  large  body  of  the  intelligent*  who  generally  are  disposed  to 
take  what  they  find  in  books  for  granted  without  entering  into 
criticisms.  I  say  it  would  be  supposed  by  them  to  answer  the 
purpose  they  had  in  view  without  their  necessarily  obscuring  or 
mntiiating  any  dynasty  after  the  three  named. 

But  if  people  would  proceed  on  the  basis  which  the  calculation 
of  Africanus  would  be  thought  from  its  surface  appearance  to  im- 
ply, namely,  that  the  Hyksos  were  a  different  race  from  that  of 
Menes,  and  thus  allow  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Hyksos 
in  Egypt  to  have  been  that  which  Africanus  ascribes  to  that  race, 
then  they  should  have  for  a  Hyksos  Middle  Empire:  — 

518  years  for  sole  reign  of  the  Hyksos; 

151     **     of  rule  divided  with  the  Thebans ; 

126  <<  of  the  18th  dynasty,  so-called  ; 
Making  a  total  of  795  years  until  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the 
Shepherds  from  Avaris.  This,  supposing  with  Josephus  the  Hyk- 
sos to  have  been  Hebrews  of  the  stock  of  Jacob,  w  ould  leave  that 
people  to  have  sojourned  in  Egypt  for  795  years  after  the  death  of 
Joseph,  or  815  years  after  the  immigration  of  Jacob  to  Egypt. 
This  would  make  one  patriarchal,  cosmic  year  of  600  solar  years 
plus  215  years,  or  195  after  Joseph's  death. 

If,  however,  they  were  disposed  to  take  in  preference  to  the  fore- 
going, the  calculations  of  Eusebius  and  give  to  four  Phoenician 
Shepherd  Kings,  103  years  of  the  17th  dynasty,  the  first  of  which 
Kings,  Salatis  (the  viceroy),  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  suppose 
(and  thus  help  out  Wilkinson)  was  the  patriarch  Joseph,  then  they 
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should  have  bj  patting  the  departore  of  the  Shepherds  in  the  very 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Tuthmoais  III  and  thus  taking  113  years* 
instead  of,  as  before,  126  of  the  18th  dynasty,  they  should  have 
thus,  I  say,  for  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Hyksos  or 
Phcenician-Israelites  in  E^ypt,  just  215  years  (103  +  112  =215). 
This  last  position  migbt  be  thought  by  eome  to  be  without  support, 
outside  of  Eusebius,  that  is,  considering  the  18th  dynasty  as  aside 
from  the  Shepherds,  and  as  strictly  contaioing  the  first  dynasty  of 
the  empire  of  Menes;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  hae  been  so 
much  confusion  introduced  into  the  narrative  and  so  much  that 
ended  to  obscure  the  subject  of  the  history,  that  som  e,  through  at 
misunderstanding,  thought  Eusebius'  position  derived  support  from 
tlie  statoment  of  Diodorus,  namely,  that  between  his  Mendes,  or 
Mares,  and  his  Eetes,  or  Ketna,  there  intervened  a  period  of 
anarchy  of  five  generationti.  This  statement  refers  to  the  time  of 
the  parallel  lines  of  the  2d  and  3d  dynasties,  so-called,  and  to  the 
space  of  that  time  in  ray  list,  beginning  with  Amenophis  IV.,  called 
elsewhere  Akencherea,  No.  12,  and  ending  with  the  undoubted 
unity  of  the  kingdom  under  Rameses,  the  Great,  No.  20,  who  was 
the  Ketes,  or  Sethos  Diodorus  referred  to,  and  was  about  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  generation  in  male  lino  of  the  2nd  dynasty,  beginning 
with  the  name  Tlas,  corresponding  to  the  No.  12  of  my  liet.  But 
the  Moades  Diodorus  referred  to  was  Amen-des,  that  is,  Amen-Seth' 
or  Seph,  which  is  Amenophis  IH.,  No.  10  of  my  Het,  the  father  of 
Amenophis  IV. 

The  number  of  215  years  is  the  limit  giTen  by  the  Septuagint  to 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  is  included  in  my  compu- 
tation found  near  the  end  of  my  2nd  volume  of  three  complete  pa- 
triarchal cosmic  years  from  the  creation  to  Christ.  If  in  my  last 
computation  of  the  time  of  Eusebius'  four  Phosnician  Shepherda 
I  took  from  the  18th  dynasty  106  instead  of  126  years,  I  then 
would  have  195  years  for  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
but  this  would  be  for  the  period  after  the  death  of  Joseph.  From 
the  immigration  of  Jacob  to  the  death  of  Joseph  my  reckoning  is 
20  years,  and,as  you  know, thesojouiTi  in  Egyptisnsually  reckoned 
from  the  immigration  of  Jacob  !it  215  years. 

Considering  what  has  been  said  both  by  Hebrew  and  Christian 
writers  as  to  the  exodus  in  the  period  of  those  six  generations  be- 
tween the  first  of  the  18th  dynasty,  so  called,  and  Amenophis  m. 
inclosive,  a  person  would  naturally  suppose  the  Hebrews  were  in 
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some  way  connected  with  the  18th  dynasty.     Africanus,  for  instance, 
puts  Moses  and  the  Exodus  in  the  reign  of  Amosis,  who  is  Menes. 

Josephus,  who  identifies  his  Hebrew  people  with  the  Hyksos, 
puts  it  in  the  same  reign  but  gives  the  King  the  form  of  name 
Teihmosis  instead  of  Amosis.  Eusebius,  on  the  other  hand,  puts 
Moses  and  the  Exodus  in  the  time  of  Amenophis  IV.,  the  brother 
of  Horns,  the  11th  reign  in  succession  from  Amosis,  or  the  5th 
after  Tethmosis  lU.,  in  whose  reign,  as  according  to  Bunsen,  the 
Shepherds  left  Egypt. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  these  writers  are  much  disagreed  as  to  the 
particular  time  the  Exodus  took  place ;  and  Bunsen's  supposing  it 
to  have  taken  place  after  the  interval  of  215  years  of  bondage 
from  the  departure  of  the  Shepherds,  or  in  the  reign  of  Mencheres 
or  Menophres,  the  son  of  Bameses  II.,  as  seen  above,  might  in  the 
judgment  of  some  imply  that  the  18th,  so  called,  Egyptian  dynasty 
were  the  people  from  whom  the  Hebrews,  Tyrians,  and  all  those 
kindred  peoples  and  languages  derived  their  origin.  This,  then, 
brings  us  to  a  digression  which  may  ultimately  throw  some  light 
upon  this  subject. 

The  great  antiquity  which  the  Egyptian  priests  assigned  to  Her- 
cules furnished  Herodotus  with  matter  for  reflection;  for  if  this 
were  true  how  could  he  have  been  the  son  of  Alcmena,  whose  age 
he  thought  he  knew  perfectly  well.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  and  did  so  with 
his  usual  perseverance  and  ingenuity,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  following 
words:  "Now  being  anxious  to  obtain  as  clear  an  insight  as  pos- 
sible into  these  matters  I  embarked  on  board  a  ship  bound  for 
Tyre,  in  Phoenicia,  where  I  heard  there  was  a  temple  sacred  to 
Hercules."  (II.  43,  44).  Arrived  there  he  enters  into  a  conver- 
sation with  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  Melkarth  as  to  its  date  and 
was  informed  by  them  that  **  it  was  as  old  as  the  building  of  Tyre, 
and  that  Tyre  had  been  inhabited  for  two  thousand  three  hundred 
years, ^^  Herodotus'  visit  to  Egpyt  is  given  variously  at  445  to 
460  B.  C,  if  therefore  we  take  the  first  date,  which  is  that  most 
generally  adopted,  we  shall  have  for  the  building  of  Old  Tyre  and 
its  Temple  2300+445=2745  B.  C. 

Now,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  immigration  of  Abraham  from 
Chaldaea  into  Canaan  as  well  as  the  physical  phenomena  at  the 
Dead  Sea  by  which  the  cities  of  the  plain  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed, if  it  should  turn  out,  I  say,  that  these  accounts  we  have  in 
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the  Bible  could  be  supported  by  history  this  might  furnish  a  BBtis- 
factory  explaBation  as  to  who  the  people  were  who  built  Old  Tyre 
and  its  Temple  and  as  to  who  the  Hyksos  were  who  settled  Egypt, 
say,  at  some  date  from  2100  to  2300  B.  C. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  for  the  tji-fit  time  gotten  into  a  poaitton 
wherein  we  can  understand  and  apply  a  tradition  transmitted  by 
Justin  Martyr,  which  like  the  traditions  generally  in  his  18th  book, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  wits  derived  from  good  Phffluician  au- 
thoritiea.  He  says  (XVIIl,  3) :  "  The  Tyriun  people  were  akin  to 
the  Phcenioiana,  who  being  visited  by  an  earthquake  left  their  homes 
and  settled,  first,  on  the  Assyrian  Lake,  from  whence  they  moved 
to  the  sea  coast,  where  they  huilta  city,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Sidou,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  tish  ;  for  iii  Pbcenician,  Sidon 
signifies  Bsb."  Sidon  means  literally  the  place  of  fishermen  not  fish. 
The  Assyrian  Lakoor^^yri'u7»<!^fa^7ium  spoken  of  here  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  but  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  people  who  lived 
around  it  were  called  EMom  or  Adam,  or,  with  the  prefix,  Cadam  or 
Sodom  of  which  name,  Edom,  Phoinike  is  an  exact  equivalent.  It 
signifies,  as  to  color,  red.  The  passage  means  that  the  Tyrians,  who 
were  of  the  race  of  the  Phteniciaiis,  having  left  their  homes,  the  former 
cities  of  the  plain,  they  settled  first  nearer  the  Dead  Sea,  from  whence 
they  moved  to  the  sea  coast  and  built  the  celebrated  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  Or  if  this  did  not  refer  to  the  disruption  spoken  of  in  the 
Airyan  books  which  caused  the  removal  of  that  people  from  the 
primeval  land  would  it  be  likely  to  refer  to  a  disruption  of  later 
date  in  southern  Chaldaea,  which  cansed  the  removal  of  the  Pbce- 
niciaus  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rod  Sea?  This  last  hypothesis 
would  rather  better  agree  with  the  account  of  the  migration  of  Abra- 
ham which  takes  in  in  its  course  not  only  Canaan  but  Edom  and 
Philistia  and  Egypt.  I  do  not  see  anything  recorded  in  Berosua' 
history  relating  to  an  earthquake  in  the  provinces  of  Chaldaea,  hia 
records  being  brief  and  relating  mostly  to  the  Kings;  but  in  the 
Bible,  we  have  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,"  "by  fire  and  brimstone  from  the  Lord  out  or  heaven,"  (Gen. 
XIX.  24)  in  one  of  which  cities  Abraham's  brother's  son  Lot  had 
been  residing.  Not  long,  therefore,  after  the  migration  of  Abraham 
to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  the  Edomites  were  driveu  away  by  an 
earthquake  from  the  reigion  of  the  Syrian  inland  sea,  the  original  for- 
mation of  which  apparently  by  a  subsidence  of  the  ground  below 
the  level  of  the  ocean  is  a  phenomenon  pertaining  to  the  Edomite 
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or  pro-Adamite  world.  History,  howewer,  gives  an  aocoant  of  an 
earlier  migration  from  the  Upper  Euphrates,  and  Armenia,  to  those 
countries.  Alexander  Polyhistor,  the  learned  freeman  and  intimate 
friend  of  Sylla  (In  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  IX.  19)  quotes  the  fol- 
low! ug  out  of  a  work  of  one  his  contemporaries,  Apollonious  ISfoIon 
or  Melon,  a  native  of  Caria,  held  in  high  estimation  at  Borne,  but,  as 
we  learn  from  Josephus,  hostile  to  the  Jews,  as  follows :  **  Man  ( i.e- 
Adam  or  Edom)  was  driven  with  his  sons  after  the  flood  by  the  in. 
habitants  of  the  country  from  their  home  in  Armenia  and  they 
gradually  moved  on  through  the  sandy  regions  to  the  then  uninhab- 
ited mountainous  district  of  Syria.  This  took  place  three  gener- 
ations prior  to  Abraham  the  Wise,  whose  name  signifies  Father's 
Friend.  He  had  two  sons,  one  by  an  Egyptian  wife,  the  patriarch 
of  the  twelve  Arab  princes,  the  other  named  Laughter  (reA«c)  by 
a  native  woman.  Laughter  had  eleven  sons ;  and  a  twelfth,  Joseph, 
from  whom  the  third  (of  the  Patriarchs)  Moses  is  descended." 
Joseph  is  here  ascribed  as  a  son  to  Isaac,  but  be  was  only  his  grand- 
son, and  great-grandson  to  Abraham.  Bunsen  puts  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  and  consequently  the  100th  year  of  Abraham,  in  2854  B.  C. 
(Egypt,  III.  353).  This,  considering  the  date  we  get  for  Menes, 
which  perhaps,  we  may  now  synchronize  with  the  130th  year  of 
Jacob  or  the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynasty,  so  called,  should  be 
according  to  the  figures  we  get  for  it  about  as  follows  : — 

(Gen.  xxi,  5)       Age  of  Abraham  at  Isaac's  birth    . 

(Gen.  xxv,  26)      '*     "    Isaac         "  Jacob's    " 

(Gen.  xlvU,  5)      «     **  Jacob,  as  he  stands  before  Pharaoh    . 

From   Jacob    stands  before    Pharaoh    to  the 
lOOdth  year  of  Abraham    .... 
The  date  we  get  for  Menes 

The  lOOdrth  year  of  Abraham 

Now,  first,  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  our  patriarch 
Jacob  to  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  attained  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt  on  his  immigration  to  that  country  with  his  company  of 
Shepherds  and  their  families  when  he  was  in  the  130th  year  of  his 
age ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  was  identical  with  our  Aahmes  (James 
or  Jacob)  the  chief  of  the  18th  dynasty  so  called,  then  we  may 
probably  conclude  that  he  reigned  the  seventeen  years  which  re* 
mained  of  his  life  as  king  over  Egypt.  He  then  would  be  identical 
with  our  Menes,  a  name  which  probably  would  be  pronounced  in 
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th«  ftDcient  E^gyptiaa  somewhat  as  tho  Gaelic  Sesmue,  English 
James,  for  which  Jiicob.  This  Menes,  then,  would  not  be  the  Miz- 
r&im  who  was  grandson  to  Ko:ih,  but  of  the  10th  generation  farther 
down  in  time,  which,  reckoning  at  the  rate  of  33^  years  to  a  gen- 
eration, would  make  the  first  Mizraim  or  Menos  to  have  lived  in 
2503  B.  C,  approximately;  for  2170  B.  C,  the  dtite  of  our 
Aiihmes  —  Menea,  plus  333  years  the  time  of  10  generations,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  makes  2503  B.  C,  for  the  date 
of  Mizraim,  the  eon  of  Cliem,  the  son  of  Nonh.  This  is  rU,  as 
siiid,  for  the  aakc  of  illustration,  tor  some  suppose  the  duralion  of 
human  life  and  so  the  average  length  of  a  generation  to  have  been 
much  greater  among  the  ancients  than  in  the  really  historic  ages  it 
is  found  to  be;  and  so  the  date  of  Mizraim,  the  grandson  of  Koab, 
cannot  bo  spoken  of  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Although  the  Scriptures  represent  Abraham  as  visiting  Egypt  and 
sojourning  therein  for  a  time  with  his  wife  Sarah  they  yet  do  not 
intimate  that  be  planted  any  colony  there  ;  but  if  he  did  it  would 
be  natur^ly  under  a  son  of  his  and  so  would  have  been,  at  the  end, 
of  one  generation  louger  sojourn  in  Egypt  than  the  colony  planted 
by  Jacob.  AbrabiLm  was,  of  course,  of  the  Shepherd  race,  and  we 
aeem  to  get  in  the  Bible  the  historic  idea  of  bis  grandson  Jncnb 
and  his  great-grandson  Joseph  having  planted  a  colony  of  their 
people  in  Egypt,  a  colony  which  attained  even  in  the  tirst  genera- 
tion of  their  sojourn  to  great  power  and  iu)[X)rtance  in  tbe  state. 
Do  yon  say  that  Mones  came  from  the  eastern  parts  into  E^pt? 
Then  so  did  Jacob  and  his  son  Joseph,  both  of  whose  remainB  the 
Scriptures  inform  iis  wore  finally  interred  in  their  native  Canaan. 

In  regard  to  the  above  qaotation  of  Polyhistor  from  Molo, 
Movers  idontifies  the  Mountainous  district  of  Syria,  mentiuned 
therein,  with  Southern  Judaea,  the  region  of  Hebron,  the  home  of 
the  children  of  Anak,  who  built  Kirjutb-Arba,  afterwards  called 
Hebron.  The  Edomities  then  in  the  time  of  Abraham  occupied 
not  only  the  country  aboutthe  Dead  Sea,  but  Canaan  to  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  Hebron  the  Bible  places  the  borne  of  Isaac 
where  it  represents  the  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob  as  having  taken 
place  ;  and  in  an  ancient  Phosnician  (Gaelic)  story  concerning  this 
family,  Robeka,  the  wife  of  Isaac,  is  styled  *'  the  Qneen."  After 
the  time  of  Jacob,  doubtless,  some  of  the  E^omitee  or  Phcenicians 
began  to  be  called  Israelites. 

Most  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  dynastic  arrowheaded  in- 
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scriptions  hitherto  deciphered  refer  to  Southern  Babylonia,  east 
of  the  Tigris  9  that  country  called  Susiana  (Cushiana)  as  being  the 
cradle  of  the  ancient  sovereignty.  To  the  ruins  of  the  vast 
cities  in  this  region  Rawlinson  called  attention,  cities  whose 
foundation  long  antedated  ancient  Babylon.  The  oldest 
sacred  legend  of  the  Chaldaeans,  that  pertaining  to  Oannes,  men- 
tioned by  Berosus,  accords  perfectly  with  this  reference  in  the  in- 
scriptions, namely  9  that  the  first  dawn  of  civilization  was  in  South- 
ern Babylonia  and  that  the  teachers  of  mankind  came  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Bed  Sea. 

That  Phoenician  story,  which  has  been  accorded  so  much  credit, 
borrowed  by  Justin  Martyr  from  Trogus  Pompeius,  as  mentioned 
above,  appears,  when  properly  discriminated  to  be  deserving  of 
credit:  Its  historical  value  consists  in  the  statement  **  that  the 
fathers  of  the  Pbcsnicians  were  compelled  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
region  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  migrate  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Precisely  from  the  neighborhood  of  that  lake  did 
Abraham  and  Lot  depart,"  says  Bunsen.  We  must,  however,  take 
care  not  to  confound  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomena  in  the  vale 
of  Siddim  (S — ^Edom)  by  which  some  of  the  cities  were  over- 
whelmed (doubtless  by  an  enlargement  of  the  Asphalt  Lake)  with 
the  depression  of  the  land  and  sea  surface,  which  took  place  in 
primeval  times,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  formation  of 
a  lake  whose  surface  is  more  than  1,500  feet  below  that  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  former  occurrence  is,  when  compared  with 
that  last  referred  to,  quite  recent. 

The  language  of  Sidon  **  the  first-bom  son  of  Canaan  '*  and  that 
of  the  renowned  Tyre  the  ancient  mart  and  mistress  of  the  com- 
merce of  nations,  was  pure  old  Hebrew.  The  old  alphabetic 
characters  of  the  language  were  what  are  commonly  called  the 
Phoenician,  from  which  have  sprung  the  Greek  and  Boman  letters  ; 
the  characters  we  now  call  Hebrew  are  Chaldaean,  derived  from  the 
time  of  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians  generally  in 
Chaldaea,  in  which  seventy  years,  if  these  people  did  not  adopt 
the  Chaldaean  language  they  yet  adopted  the  Chaldaean  alpha- 
betic characters  as  a  vehicle  for  their  own.  Speaking  of  the 
Etymologise  .^gyptiacee  of  Ignazis  Rossi,  where  he  ascribes 
to  the  author  a  considerable  degree  of  merit,  Bunsen  says 
of  him  that:  **  He  rests  unconsciously  on  the  notion  that  the 
Coptic  is  a  corrupt  Hebrew."     But,  as  he  says  himself,  **  all  words 
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of  the  Coptic  not  Greek  arc  Egyptian  "  it  being  derived  from  the 
demotic  or  language  of  the  people  rather  than  from  the  hieratic  or 
that  of  the  prieuts  of  Egypt.  A  more  general  research  into  the 
subject  of  the  origin  of  hiiiguages  iu  general  and  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Hebrew  in  particular,  thno  it  appears  Boss!  had  accom- 
plished, enabled  the  former  to  "  take  it  for  granted  that  more  than 
one-third  part  of  the  old  Egyptian  primitive  words  in  the  Coptic 
will  be  found  in  the  Semitio  and  particularly  in  Hebrew  and  about 
one-tenth  part  in  Iranian  ;  "  and  a  closer  introduction  to  the  copi- 
ousness of  the  Coptic,  gives  ii  still  more  important  proportion  and 
thereby  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  original  unity.  For  the  affi- 
nity extends  over  two-thirds  of  the  copta  verborum  known  to  us," 
which,  however,  is  almost,  only  from  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Uvea  of  the  Saints."  (Egypt  V.  774-5).  As  regards  the 
mode  of  rending  the  old  Egyptian  language,  which  was  hierogly- 
pliicat,  I  find  some  words  are  read  from  right  to  left,  as  in  Hebrew, 
and  some  from  left  to  right  as  in  English,  according  to  the  indi- 
cations of  the  hieroglyphs.  Sir  William  Jones  found  the  Iranian, 
or  ancient  Persian,  to  have  had  a  near  kinship  to  the  Hindoo, 
Ethiopic,  ancient  Egyptian  and  Chaldaeao.  Various  were  the  in- 
dications which  satisfied  him  of  the  identity  of  origin  of  the 
African  Ethiopians  and  Hindoos,  among  which  he  mentions  the  , 
style  of  the  architecture  and  the  ancient  inscriptions,  as  well  as 
the    languages    as    to    root,  construction    and    general    analogy. 

The  remains  which  we  possess  of  the  ancient  Phcenician  appear 
in  some  of  their  forms  more  archaic  and  in  some  more  modern 
than  the  Hebrew.  The  Carthaginian  colonists  who  passed  over  to 
the  North  of  Africa  in  the  9th  century  B.  C.  brought  with  them 
their  mother  tongue  and  preserved  its  forms  in  oomparative  pm*ity 
to  the  end  of  their  existence  as  a  nation. 

Isaiah  (xxiii.  12)  calls  Tyre  "  Daughter  of  Sidon,"  or  a  colony 
of  old  Zidon,  Homer  speaks  of  Sidon  but  does  not  mention  Tyre. 
We  learn,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Herodotus  that  the  Sidonians 
themselves  were  before  a  colony  of  ishiodera,  who  inhabited  the 
entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf  opposite  the  month  of  the  Euphrates. 
To  these  we  must  ascribe  au  antiquity  great  though  indeterminate, 
since  it  was  from  them  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  west  of  Africa 
and  of  Europe  derive  their  origin.  They  were  indeed,  colonies  of 
the  Hindoo  Scuthians  who  scattered  in  ancient  Chaldea,  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  and  civilization.     They  were  derived,  too,  to  India,  to 
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which  they  gaye  name,  from  hi^  Asia  and  the  langoages  of  their 
northern  quarters  mast  be  to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  common 
stock  with  the  Sanscrit,  though  variant  through  time. 

Thus,  we  learn  that  navigation  must  have  been  perfected  in  very 
remote  ages  since  it  established  a  communication  between  places  in 
the  far  orient  and  Occident.  **By  means  of  the  Erythrian  colonies,' ' 
says  DuPuis,  **  composed  of  Assjrrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Arabians 
and  Phcenicians,  the  east  communicated  its  arts  and  sciences, 
its  commercial  genius  and  all  th^  productions  of  India,  Persia  and 
Arabia  to  the  West."  The  best  established  ancient  chronology  of 
Greece  is  that  of  the  war  of  Troy ;  but  the  people  adjacent  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  islanders  of  the  Erythrean  sea  had  established 
colonies  in  the  western  isles  of  Europe  long  prior  to  the  age  in  which 
Agamemnon  and  Ulysses  lived  or  in  which  the  Argonautic  expedition 
is  said  to  have  taken  place. 


TWO  FOOT-NOTES. 


1.  Note  in  relation  to  the  whole  that  if  Herodotus  were  correct  in  saying  that 
the  only  female  sovereign  among  the  successive  rulers  of  ancient  Egypt  was  Nitok- 
ris,  then  Lepsius,  and  those  who  have  thought  with  him  in  this  matter  must  have 
been  mistalsen  in  supposing  any  other  of  the  list  of  38  rulers  to  have  been  other 
than  a  male.  Ck>nsidering  the  number  of  generations  which  I  concluded  there  were 
in  the  38  successions  I,  in  my  proceeding,  thought  there  was  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Lepsius  was  correct.  But  I  have  now  to  say,  in  retrospect  of  the  whole,  first,  that 
about,  if  not  all  the  names^  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  of  females,  are,  as  far 
as  their  forms  in  the  original  are  concerned,  just  as  applicable  to  males;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  so  far  as  the  original  gives  to  understand  there  is  no  reason  why  most 
of  those  names  he  thought  to  have  been  of  females  should  not  have  been  of  males. 
Let  that  matter  have  been  as  it  may  the  88  successions  on  the  throne  would  repre- 
sent 30  or  at  the  most  31  generations.  The  matter  as  to  the  gender  of  a  few  of 
the  rulers  we  can  well  afford  to  be  easy  about,  suppose  we  have  properly  gotten  the 
successions  and  their  respective  dates,  and  as  to  these,  doubtless,  time  will  show 
that  we  have  attained  in  the  foregoing  to  a  closely  approximative  correctness. 


2.  That  that  the  Auritio  or  Abrahamites  were  the  people  who  dominated  in 
Egypt  for  somewhat  over  two  centuries  prior  to  Menes  I  have  before  intimated  or 
given  as  my  understanding.  The  Aurit®  would  thus  be,  If  not  the  stock  of 
Menes,  yet  of  the  same  stock  as  he.  As  seen  above  from  Josephus  and  the  Script, 
nres  Abraham  had  many  sons  besides  Ishmael  and  Isaac  and  it  is  more  than  proba- 
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ble  that  the  dynasty  ol  the  AnrltiB  descended  from  some  other  son  than  either  of 
these  two.  ThOB,  the  Incoming  of  onr  Henec-Jscob  Instead  of  the  Anritm  wonld 
be  nnderatood  as  the  Introdnction  of  a  new  dynasty,  for  the  distance  to  the  com- 
mon ancestor  would  have  been  ol  eight  or  nine  Reneratlons, 

The  dynasties  directly  sncceedlng  to  the  Anrltce,  as  given  In  the  "  Old  Egyptian 
Chronicle,"  particularly  as  this  Is  set  forth  In  Bryant's  Uyttaolog  y,  which  corre- 
epooded  to  the  old  Empire  of  Henes  as  this  is  represented  In  Bra  tostbenee*  List 
wonld  be  as  follows :  — 

Cnnlc,  or  royal  cycle,  16  generations U3 

16th  dynasty,  8  Tanlte  kings 190 

iTth       <<       i  Hempblte  kings 108 

18th       "      U        "  " 848 

lost 

This  glTSB,  !n  its  aggregate,  8  years  more  than  Eratosthenes  has  for  the 
old  empire  and  the  aggregate  ol  mlera  here  Is  41,  which  Is  S  more  than  his  number- 
It  is  seen  that  this  reckoning,  beginning  as  it  does  with  the  ISth  dynasty,  wonld  find 
only  oboat  half  the  numt>er  of  dynasties  lor  the  Egyptian  Empire,  from  Henes  to 
Nectanebo,  given  In  Africanns.    This  la  abont  as  I  Hod  it. 
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